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ABSTRACT 

This  report  presents  a  compilation  of  national 
statistics  on  the  not-for-profit  and  commercial  arts  fields  and  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  reference  book  for  arts  statistics.  The  focus 
is  on  nationally  representative  data  collected  through  research 
efforts  and  donations  of  statistical  information  by  arts  related 
organizations.  The  statistics  are  presented  in  nine  chapters,  four  of 
which  are  general  and  cross-disciplinary.  Five  chapters  focus  on 
specific  or  groups  of  arts  disciplines.  The  included  topics  are:  (1) 
arts  in  the  economy;  (2)  artists  and  arts  administrator  employment; 
(3)  arts  education;   (4)  performing  arts;  (5)  visual  arts;  (6^ 
literature;  (7)  museums;  (8)  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  television; 
and  (9)  irts  audiences.  Siumnary  information  is  provided  for  each 
topic,  and  over  500  tables,  charts,  and  figures  are  included. 
Appendices  contain  a  15-page  bibliography  and  a  classification  list 
of  states  from  both  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  Current  Population  Survey.  (JHP) 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  presents  a  compilation  of  national 
statistics  on  the  not-for-profit  and  commercial  arts 
fields.  This  effort  represents  the  first  attempt  to  compile 
national  arts  statistics  into  one  reference  volume  since  a 
report  entitled.  Arts  in  American  Life  by  F.P.  Keppel 
and  R.  L.  Duffs,  published  in  1933.  The  current 
compilation  was  completed  to  serve  as  a  sourcebook  for 
the  preparation  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
of  a  mandated  report  co  Congress  on  the  State  of  the 
Arts  in  the  United  States.  The  compilation  is  not  the 
State  of  the  Arts  Report,  but  is  intended  to  assist  those 
responsible  for  preparing  the  report  to  Congress.  The 
Sourcebook  is  also  intended  to  serve  as  the  Hrst  edition 
of  a  reference  book  on  arts  statistics.  The  focus  of  the 
compilation  is  on  nationally  representative  data, 
although  for  certain  topics  in  which  national  data  were 
not  found,  materials  are  included  which  are  not  national 
in  focus. 

The  materials  included  vary  widely  as  to  topic  and 
statistical  methodology.  An  atten^t  has  been  made  to 
include  brief  methodological  descriptions  of  the  studies 
when  this  information  was  made  available.  Statistics 
mcluded  in  the  compilation  were  collected  in  two  ways. 
First,  an  extensive  h*braiy  research  effort  was  conducted 
Second,  in  August  and  September  of  1987,  a  mailing  was 
sent  to  about  500  arts-related  organizations.  The  letter, 
sent  by  the  National  End:)wment  for  the  Arts,  requested 
that  organizations  send  results  of  studies  they  might 
have  conducted  in  the  last  five  years  or  any  reports 
showing  trend  data  to  Westa.  In  all,  about  100  arts- 
related  organizations  sent  materials,  for  inclusion.  From 
these  materials  summaiy  statistics  were  se!eaed  for  the 
Sourcebook. 

The  compilation  consists  of  over  500  tabl&«  and 
charts.  Not  all  material  sent  to  us  could  be  included,  but 
an  effort  was  made  to  include  summaiy  material  from  as 
many  of  the  organizations  sending  national  data  as 
possible.  One  important  group  of  materials  sent  to  us, 
not  represented  in  this  volume,  is  studies  completed  on 
the  arts  in  individual  States  and  cities.  Project  resources 
and  the  time  schedule  did  not  allow  for  inclusion  of  this 
material. 


Oi^nizatiOQ  of  the  Sourcebook 

The  statistics  are  presented  m  nine  chapters.  Four 
are  general  cross-disciplinaiy  chapters  and  five  focus  on 
specific  disciplines  or  groups  of  discplines.  The 
chapters  are  as  follows: 

■  Chapter  1:  Arts  in  the  Economy 

■  Chapter  2:  Artist  and  Arts 
Administrator  Employment 

■  Chapter  3:  Arts  Education 

■  Chapter  4:  Performing  Arts 

■  Chapter  5:  Visual  Arts 

■  Chapter  6:  Literature 

■  Chapter  7:  Museums 

■  Chapter  8:  Motion  Pictures,  Radio,  and 
Television 

■  Chapter  9:  Arts  Audiences 

In  general,  tables  which  include  data  from  more 
than  one  discipline  are  included  in  the  functional 
chapters  and  those  which  cover  only  one  discipline  or 
one  group  of  disciplines  are  in  the  discipline-specific 
chapter.  A  bibliography  of  sources  is  presented  in 
Appendix  1. 

While  an  attempt  was  made  to  cover  as  many 
a^>ects  of  the  arts  as  possible,  it  is  recognized  that  not 
all  areas  of  the  arts  are  represented  and  not  ail  areas 
have  equal  coverage.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this 
collection  of  information  into  one  volume  will  provide  a 
useful  reference  for  those  interested  in  the  arts  and  arts- 
related  research. 
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Chapter  1 


Arts  in  the 
Economy 


Section  1-1.  Ar  Over^.^w  of  Arts  in 
the  .Actional  Economy 
Tables  1-1  to  1-9 

Section  1-2*  Public  Support  for  the  Arts 
Tables  MO  to  1-25 

Section  1-3.  Private  Support  for  the  Arts 
Tables  1-26  to  1-40 


The  tables  in  section  1-1  of  this  chapter  summarize 
aits-related  industries  as  they  are  categorized  in  major 
national  economic  accounts  and  censuses.  Seaion  1-2 
prcM;iits  data  on  public  support  for  the  arts.  Tables  in  this 
section  cover  recent  trends  in  government  ^lending  for  the 
arts  and  include  information  on  how  this  money  is 
allocated.  Section  1-3  presents  summary  data  on  private 
giving  to  the  arts  by  foundations,  corporations,  Um'ted 
Arts  Funds,  and  volunteers. 


Major  Sources  of  Information 

The  following  are  the  major  sources  of  information 
for  tables  in  this  <  hapten 


Arts  in  the  Economy 

■  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  National 
Incoiiie  and  Product  Accounts  (NIPA); 

■  Bureau     of    Labor     Statistics,  Consumer 
Expenditure  Survey; 

■  Bureau  of  Census,  Census  of  Service  Industries; 


National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research 
Division,  analyses  of  the  NIPA  and  Census  of 
Service  Industries. 


Public  Support  for  the  Arts 

■  National    Income    and    Product  Accounts 
(Government  expenditures); 

■  National  Endowment  for  .he  Arts  budget  office; 

■  National   Endowment   for  the   Arts  grants 
management  office; 

■  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies. 


Private  Support  for  the  Arts 

■  Associated  Fund  Raising  Counsel; 

■  Foundation  Center; 

■  Corporate  Conference  Board; 

■  American  Council  for  the  Arts  and  United  Arts 
Funds; 

■  Independent  Sector. 
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Section  1-L    An  Overview  of  Arts  in  the 
National  Economy 

The  tables  in  this  section  summarize  data  from  major 
government  sources  on  selected  aq)ects  of  arts  in  the 
econonQT.  It  is  not  ea^  to  isolate  indicators  of  the  arts  in 
the  national  econoniy.  This  is  partly  because  the  arts  are 
embedded  in  so  maiqr  aspects  of  national  production  and 
transfer  of  seivioes.  Historically,  summaiy  categories  of 
dassiHcation  in  the  major  economic  accounts  and  censuses 
often  indude  arts-related  activities  with  other  aaiviries 
unrelated  or  only  maiginally  related  to  the  arts.  In  other 
cases  they  are  not  able  to  indude  all  art-related  receipts  or 
establishments/aotivitief.  Artt  activities  under  the 
auspices  of  larger  organizations  are  often  dissifled  under 
another  categoiy  such  as  education  or  government.  The 
National  Endowment  for  the  Aitt  Research  Division  has 
been  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and 
the  Census  Bureau  since  the  1970's  to  obtain  additional 
detailed  of  information  on  arts-related  industries  and  to 
develop  a  dau  series  which  can  be  compared  to  data  from 
the  arts  organizations  themselves.  This  has  resulted  in 
some  additional  information  being  available,  espedally 
from  the  Census  of  Service  Industries. 


The  National  Income  and  Pi^duct  Accounts 

The  National  Income  and  Produa  Accounts  (NIPA), 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  are  a 
sunmiation  reflecting  the  entire  complex  of  the  nation's 
economic  input  and  output  and  the  interaction  of  its  major 
components.  Information  from  the  NIPA  is  published 
monthly  wi.h  periodic  ^pedal  supplements  in  the  Survey  of 
Current  Business,  by  the  Department  of  ^  ^ommerce. 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA).  Estimates  to  the 
NIPA  are  revised  periodically-usuaUy  every  five  years. 
This  imerval  is  timed  to  corre^nd  with  the  national 
economic  census  which  provides  more  detail  than  is 
available  between  these  years.  A  comprehensive  revision 
to  the  NIPA  was  completed  in  December  1985  when  the 
accounts  were  revised  back  to  1929.  Detailed  historical 
data  appear  in  The  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts 
of  the  United  States.  192949g2:  Statistical  TahlM  and  the 
July  issues  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business.  A  good 
introduction  to  these  accounts  as  they  relate  to  the  arts  is 
presented  in  a  paper  by  Horowitz,  The  Arts  in  the 
National  Income  and  Product  Accounts,"  prepared  for  the 
Third  International  Conference  on  Economics  and 
Planning^  1984.  A  discussion  of  the  most  recent  revisions 
and  their  impaa  on  arts-related  accounts  is  presented  in  a 
recent  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Research 
Division  Note  20,  "Arts  in  the  GNP.  a  New  Beginning." 


The  National  Income  and  Produa  Accounts  contain 
several  income  and  product  aggregates.  Definitions  of  the 
^licable  aggregates  are  presented  as  methodological 
notes  in  the  first  table  in  which  the  aggregate  is  introduced. 
These  include:  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  and  income 
originating  in  various  industries.  Personal  Consumption 
Expenditures,  Recreation  Expenditures,  Di^sable 
Personal  Income,  and  Corporate  Profits  before  taxes. 
Chapter  2,  which  presents  artist  employment  data,  also 
includes  information  from  the  National  Income  and 
Product  Accounts  on  total  persons  engaged  in  the  industiy 
and  average  annual  wages  by  industiy. 

Sources  of  National  Product  by  Industry 

The  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts  present 
data  on  sources  of  national  product  by  industiy.  The 
classification  underlying  the  distributions  of  private 
activit!^  is  based  on  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification 
(SIC).  Based  on  this  classification,  we  selected  informa- 
tion on  the  following  general  arts-related  industries: 

■  Motion  pictures; 

■  Amusement  and  recreation  services; 

■  Radio  and  television  broadcasting; 

■  Printing  and  publishing. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  these  estimates,  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  activities  are  not  included  in 
the  applicable  industry;  instead  tney  are  combined  into  a 
single  government  categoiy.  The  specific  industry  data 
thus  reflect  private  operations. 

Tables  1-la  to  Mc  present  data  from  this  series  from 
1947  to  1986.  One  way  to  look  at  the  size  and  scope  of 
arts-related  industry  is  to  determine  the  percent  these 
industries  represent  of  the  total  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP).  The  GNP  represents  the  market  value  of  all  goods 
and  senaces  produced  by  labor  and  property  supplied  by 
residents  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  obvious  fact  apparent  from  the  tables  is  the 
decline  in  the  percent  of  the  GNP  originating  in  motion 
pictures  (from  .60  in  1947  to  .20  in  1986).  Amusement  and 
reaeation  services  taken  together  (excluding  motion 
pictures)  have  remained  almost  stable,  being  51  in  1947 
and  .51  in  1986.  Radio  and  TV  broadcasting  have  gone 
from  .09  percent  of  the  GNP  in  1947  to  JO  in  1986. 
Printing  and  publishing,  after  declining  from  136  percent 
in  1947  to  1.16  in  1980,  rose  to  1.28  percent  in  1985. 


Expenditures  for  the  Arts 

NIPA  iniormation  on  expenditures  permits  a  more 
detailed  look  at  arts-related  activity  through  the  informa- 
tion on  personal  consumption  eaqyenditures  for  recreation 
by  type  of  reaeational  service  or  product. 

Personal  Consumption  Ejq>enditures  are  one  of  four 
major  sectors  of  the  Gross  National  Product.  The  others 
^e  Gross  Private  D  mestic  Investment,  Net  Export  of 
Goods  and  Services,  ^d  Government  Purdiase  of  Goods 
and  Services.  Personal  Consumption  Expenditures  include 
goods  a.id  services  purchased  by  individuals;  operating 
expenses  of  nonprofit  institutioa**  serving  individuals;  the 
value  of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  rent,  and  fmancial 
services  received  in  kind  by  individuals.  Purchase  of  resi- 
dential structures  is  classified  with  Gross  Private 
Investment. 

Another  measure  from  the  NIPA  is  di^>osable 
personal  income.  This  represents  personal  income,  less 
personal  tax  and  nontax  payments.  It  is  the  income 
a'^ailable  to  persons  for  spending  or  saving. 

Tables  l*2a  and  l*2b  present  data  on  recreation 
expenditures  relative  to  total  GNP,  personal  consumption, 
and  disposable  personal  income.  Large  changes  in  this 
area  have  not  occurred,  exc^  during  the  Great 
Depression  and  World  War  II  (tables  l-2a  and  l-2b). 
Recreation  expenditures  as  a  percent  of  the  GNP  were 
4.14  in  1929  and  4.68  m  1986.  Between  those  years  there 
was  a  decline  in  the  Dq)ression,  reaching  a  war-time  low 
of  2.86  percent  in  1945,  after  which  increases  occurred. 
Looking  at  recreation  as  percents  of  personal  consumption 
expenditures  and  disposable  personal  income,  it  can  be 
seen  that  recreation  as  a  whole  has  increased  about  one 
perce  nage  point  since  1929  in  terms  of  both  di^sable 
income  and  personal  consumption  expenditures 
(table  l-2b). 

The  recreation  categoiy  is  further  divided  in  the 
NIPA  into  sub-categories,  several  of  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  arts.  Tables  l*3a  and  l*3b  summarize  infor- 
mation from  this  series  from  1909  to  1985.  Some  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  intefpreting  small  changes  in  the 
data.  Over  the  period  some  shifts  h4ive  occurred  in  inclu- 
siveness  of  the  categories  (ses  methodological  note  in 
table  l-3a).  These  may  resul'  *n  shifts  in  the  distribution. 
With  this  ir  mind,  it  can  be  noted  that  admissions  to 
motion  piaurws  declined  from  a  high  of  24  percent  of 
recreation  expenditures  in  1945  to  11  percent  in  1985. 
Admissions  to  theatre,  opera,  and  other  nonprofit  enter- 
tainment, after  large  declines  between  1909  and  1935,  have 
stabilized  and  increased  slightly  since  1975  (from  1.1  to 


1.7  percent  in  1985).  Admissions  to  ^>ectator  sports  are 
interesting  as  a  comparison.  Admissions  to  theatre,  opera, 
and  other  nonprofit  entertainment  have  gained  relative  to 
sports  since  1975.  In  1975  ^rts  were  1.9  percent  of 
recreation  expenditures,  when  arts  admissions  were  1.1 
percent.  In  1985  performing  arts  and  sports  admissions 
were  at  about  the  same  level  (1.7  percent).  See  table  M 
to  con^e  percent  change  between  1983  and  1986  and  the 
most  recent  revisions  to  these  estimates. 

Other  recreat.'on  categories  of  interest  are  "books 
and  maps"  and  "radio  and  television  receivers,  records  and 
musical  instruments."  Books  and  maps  have  declined  from 
around  6  to  7  percent  of  recreation  expenditures  through 
most  of  the  period  up  to  1970  to  4  to  5  percent  in  the 
1980*5.  The  radio  and  television  receivers,  records,  and 
musical  instrument  category  is  the  largest  in  the  recreation 
dasafication,  ranging  from  17  to  22  percent  of  the  total 
since  1950.  Looking  at  the  data  for  this  category  one  sees 
the  strong  impact  of  World  War  II  when,  presumably, 
availability  declined,  and  the  later  impact  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  newer  technologies  such  as  television  in  the 
early  1950's  and  VCR's  in  the  1980's.  This  in  turn  affects 
the  percentage  distribution  for  other  smaller  categories. 
Corporate  profits  before  taxes  of  selected  arts-related 
industries  are  presented  in  tables  l-5a  and  l*5b. 

Consumer  Expenditure  Survey 

Table  1-6  presents  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey.  This  series  was 
begun  in  late  1979.  The  objective  of  the  survey  is  to  collect 
consumer  expenditure  data  which  provide  a  continuous 
flow  of  data  on  the  buying  habits  of  United  States 
consumers.  The  data  are  used  for  revisions  of  the 
consumer  price  index.  The  data,  based  on  interviews  and 
expenditure  diaries  (see  table  1-6  for  methodological 
note),  indicate  that  an  average  of  Sl,180  was  spent  on 
entertainment  and  reading  per  consumer  unit  in  1984. 
Expenditures  for  entertainment  and  reading  ranged  from 
$479  for  those  earning  S5,000  to  $9,900,  to  $2,597  for  those 
with  incomes  of  $40,900  and  over. 

Expenditures  for  entertainment  and  reading  were 
distributed  as  follows:  fees  and  admissions,  29  percent; 
radio,  TV,  and  sound  equipment,  28  percent;  other  equip- 
ment and  services,  31  percent;  and  reading,  12  percent 
(data  calculated  from  figure;  in  the  table). 

Taken  together,  expenditures  for  entertainment  and 
reading  were  5.4  percent  of  all  consi  *^"-  expenditures  in 
1984.   This  number  may  be  compareu  nith  the  NIPA 


percent  of  di^sab'j5  personal  income  going  to  reaeation 
which  was  estimated  to  be  about  62i  percent  in  1984. 

The  Census  of  Service  Industries 

The  Census  of  Service  Industries  part  of  the 
Economic  Census,  is  another  source  ot  data  on  arts-related 
industries.  Other  parts  include  the  censuses  of  manufac- 
turing, mining  and  quarrying,  construction  industries,  retail 
trade,  wiiolesale  trade,  and  selected  transportation 
industries.  Since  1%7,  these  censuses  have  been 
conduaed  every  five  years,  and  the  ncact  one  is  scheduled 
for  1988,  covering  1987.  Tables  1-7  to  1-9  present  selected 
data  from  1982.  Additional  data  are  presented  in 
chapter  4  for  performing  arts;  in  chapter  5  for  architecture 
and  photography;  in  chapter  7  for  museums;  and  in 
chapter  8  for  motion  pictures,  radio,  and  television.  The 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  part'cipated  in  revisions 
to  the  1982  census  in  order  to  obtain  more  detail  for  per- 
forming arts-related  industries  and  has  prq>ared  several 
reports.  Selected  tables  from  these  reports  are  presented 
in  chapter  4. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Census  of  Service 
Industries  universe  is  obtained  primarily  from  filers  of 
PICA  reports  and  from  filers  of  income  tax  forms  (both 
for-profit  and  not-for-profit).  Arts-related  organizations 
that  do  not  submit  either  form  are  not  likely  to  be  repre- 
sented. Many  arts  organizations  operate  as  subsidiaries  of 
another  larger  organization.  In  such  cases  the  arts  organi- 
zation is  categorized  under  its  major  function-for  example, 
a  university  or  museum-*and  it  is  not  then  likely  to  be 
counted  as  an  art  organization.  Hence  the  numbers  under- 
estimate the  level  of  activity,  e^>ecially  for  nonprofit 
groups  related  to  universities,  and  for  informal  performing 
and  other  arts  groups. 

Number  of  Arts-Related  Establishments 

If  all  of  the  service  establishments  listed  in  Table  1-7 
are  simply  tallied,  they  total  about  76,000  establishmenu 
with  receipts  of  about  550  billion.  This  table  includes 
aaivities  which  many  would  not  classify  as  arts-related, 
such  as  radio  and  TV  repair  shops,  and  does  not  include 
many  other  arts-related  organizations.  Tables  1-8  and  1-9 
present  information  on  the  sources  of  receipts/revenues 
for  performing  artvrelated  service  industries.  Other  more 
detailed  tables  from  Census  of  Service  Industries  are 
presented  and  discussed  in  the  discipline-specific  chapters. 


Section  1-2.    Public  Support  for  the  Arts 

Tables  MO  to  1-13  include  data  from  the  NIPA  on 
Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures  by  function  from 
1952  to  1985.  Looking  at  combined  expenditures,  it  can  be 
seen  that  at  no  time  have  recreation  and  cuhure  expen- 
ditures equaled  more  than  1  percent  of  the  total  combined 
Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures.  For  the  years 
shown  in  table  MO,  the  peak  occurred  in  1975  when 
recreation  and  culture  represented  .92  percent  of  total 
expenditures.  This  was  up  from  32  in  1951  The  years  of 
the  1980's  have  seen  a  decline  to  .72  percent. 

Looking  at  Federal  government  expenditures 
(table  1-11),  the  decline  in  the  percent  going  to  recreation 
and  culture  since  1980  can  be  seen.  In  1980  recreation  and 
culture  expenditures  were  .29  percent,  declining  to  .17 
percent  by  1985.  Education  has  seen  a  similar  decline, 
being  127  percent  of  Federal  expenditures  in  1980  but  only 
1.69  percent  in  1985. 

Table  1-12  shows  that  State  and  local  expenditures 
for  recreation  and  culture  were  about  1.5  percent  of  the 
total  in  1955,  1.9  in  1980,  and  1.7  in  1985.  Education 
expenditures  were  36  percent  in  1955,  40  percent  in  1980, 
and  39  percent  in  1985. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  levels  of  support  is  in 
constant  dollar^  (table  1-13).^  Total  government  (Federal, 
State  and  local)  expenditures  increased  254  percent  in 
constant  1985  dollars  between  1955  and  1985,  and 
increased  20  percent  between  1980  and  1985.  Over  the 
entire  period,  recreation  and  culture  expenditures 
increased  at  a  higher  pace  than  total  government 
expenditures  (402  percent).  However,  between  1980  and 
1985  there  was  decline  of  about  5  percent  in  total  govern- 
ment support  for  recreation  and  culture  in  constant  1985 
dollars. 

The  largest  percent  decline  occurred  in  Federal 
government  support.  Overall,  Federal  government  expen- 
ditures increased  about  22  percent  in  constant  1985  dollars 
between  1980  and  1985.  However,  expenditures  for 
recreation  and  culture  declined  by  28  percent  in  the  same 
period 


Constant  dollars  are  estimates  representing  an  effort  to 
remove  the  effeos  of  price  changes  from  statistical  series 
rq>orted  in  dollar  terms.  In  this  report  typically  constant 
dollars  are  calculated  based  on  the  Consumer  Pnce  Index 
for  all  urban  consumers  indexed  to  1985. 
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Apptopriations  for  M^jor  Federal  Cultural 
Programs 

Table  144  presents  summary  information  on  Federal 
appropriations  for  cultural  programs  for  1985-1987  as  of 
Spring  1987.  The  largest  amount  of  Federal  money  goes  to 
le  Smithsonian,  (funded  at  about  S205  million  in  1987), 
and  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (funded  at 
about  $200  million  in  1987).  The  National  Endofwment  for 
the  Alts  was  next  at  about  $165  million  for  1987. 

Funding  for  the  National  Endomnent  for  the  Arts 

Funding  levels  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  began  at  about  $2.9  million  in  1966  and  were  at  about 
$1653  million  in  1987  (Table  1-15).  Real  increases  in 
appropriations  in  constant  dollars  occurred  until  1980. 
Since  then,  there  has  been,  ir  constant  1985  dollars,  about 
a  22  percent  decline  in  NEA  appropriations. 

Table  1-16  summarizes  NEA  appropriations  by 
program  for  1980-1987,  and  table  M7  includes  a  sununary 
of  the  amount  and  number  of  grants  awarded  by  program 
for  1984-1987. 

Based  on  the  ratio  of  amount  of  grants  awarded  to 
appropriations  it  appears  that,  on  average,  about  88  to 
92  percent  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  appro- 
priation is  then  re-awarded  in  grants.  For  example  in  1985 
the  appropriation  was  $163,660  (table  1-15)  and  the 
amount  awarded  in  grants  was  $149,239  (table  1-17). 

Looking  at  NEA  allocations  among  programs,  one 
can  see  that  although  some  shifts  have  occurred,  relative 
allocations  among  programs  have  remained  fairly  stable 
over  the  period  since  1980  (table  1-16).  State  programs 
have  been  about  15  percent  of  the  allocation,  and  since 
1984,  local  programs  have  received  about  1.4  percent. 
Together,  program  funds  have  been  between  55  and 
62  percent  of  the  total,  being  57  percent  in  1987. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Employment 
Levels 

Table  1-18  presents  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  employment  levels  since  1966.  These  peaked  in  1982 
and  since  then  have  declined,  from  285  full  time  persons  in 
1982  to  258  in  1987. 


State  Arts  Agencies 

Data  in  tables  1-19  to  1-23  have  been  provided  by  the 
National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA). 
Founded  in  1968,  NASAA  consists  of  the  56  State,  juris- 
dictional, and  territorial  arts  agencies,  designated  by  the 
National  Endowment  of  the  Aits  as  governmental  units 
receiving  funding  from  their  State  legislatures.  NASAA 
exists  to  enhance  the  growth  of  the  arts  and  develop  an 
informed  membership  and  serve  as  liaison  among 
members.  Federal  agencies,  and  arts  organizations. 

The  Growth  of  State  Arts  Agencies 

Although,  as  early  as  1899,  Utah  had  a  State  Arts 
Council,  most  of  what  we  cunently  think  of  as  State  Arts 
Agencies  were  established  m  the  1960's  and  early  1970's  jn 
conneaion  with  obtaining  funding  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Prior  to  NEA's  aeation, 
however,  the  New  York  State  Council  on  the  Arts 
(NYSCA)  had  been  established  in  1961.  This  model  influ- 
enced both  the  Federal  legislation  creating  the  National 
Endowment  and  the  subsei^uent  creation  of  State  Arts 
Agencies.  Further,  New  York  dwarfed  the  other  States  in 
funding  especially  from  1966  to  1979.  By  1974,  State  Arts 
Agencies  were  present  in  all  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Increasingly,  in  the  1980's  State  Arts  Agencies  have 
become  an  important  source  of  support  for  the  arts 
(table  1-19).  Starting  with  a  50-State  total  appropriation 
level  about  the  same  as  NEA  in  1966  (S2.7  million).  State 
Arts  Agency  appropriations  taken  together  in  1986  were 
about  23  percent  higher  than  the  total  National 
Endowment  appropriation  ($195.6  million  compared  to 
$158.5  million).  As  chart  1-7  indicates,  total  State  appro- 
priations were  similar  to  those  for  NEA  from  1966  to  1972, 
less  from  1972  to  1984,  equal  in  1985,  and  well  above  in 
1986  and  1987. 

Although,  overall,  State  Arts  Agency  legislative 
appropriations  increased  about  12  percent  between  1986 
and  1987,  in  several  States  there  were  notable  declines 
(table  1*20).  These  occurred  primarily  in  oil-producing 
States  currently  facing  a  high  loss  of  revenue  such  as 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and  Alaska.  Of  the  total 
appropriations  for  1987,  New  York  accounted  for  almost 
one-fourth  (22  percent).  States  ranki.ng  highest  in  per 
capita  appropriations  tend  to  be  those  with  low  popula- 
tions. Alaska  had  the  highest  per  capita  appropriation, 
despite  a  45  percent  decline  between  1986  and  1987. 


Distribution  of  National  Endowment  Funds  by  State 
Arts  Agencies: 

Estimates  of  th?  types  of  projects  funded,  numbers  of 
artists  participating,  and  sources  of  funds  for  grants  are 
based  on  data  coUcaed  by  t**^  NASAA  and  published  in 
the  Final  Descriptive  Report  of  State  Arts  Agencies. 
Tables  1-21  to  1-23  present  summary  data  from  this  source 
for  fiscal  year  1985.  For  the  most  recent  rqwrt,  42  States 
submitted  reports.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  some 
very  large  Stotcs  not  represented,  including  New  York, 
California  and  Illinois.  The  largest  proportion  of  the 
dollar  amount  of  grants  were  awarded  in  the  music  and  the 
multi^lisciplinary  categories,  each  of  which  was  awarded 
19  percent.  Theatre  and  visual  aru  followed  with  14  and 
13  percent  re^>ectively  (table  1-21).  In  the  42  States 
reporting  (table  1-22),  a  total  of  590,930  artists  participated 
with  the  highest  percent  being  in  multi-discipline 
(19  percent),  visual  arts  (19  percent),  community  arts 
(17  percent)  and  music  (17  percent). 


Notional  En  lowment  for  the  Arts,  State  and 
Ret^^^nal,  Support  for  Touring  and  Presenting 

Tables  1-24  and  1-25  present  data  on  characteristics 
of  support  for  touring  and  presenting  for  the  period  1981 
to  1984.  The  data  are  based  on  a  study  conducted  by  NEA 
and  NASAA,  as  part  of  an  effort  to  examine  the  intcr- 
aaion  among  Federal,  State  and  regional  levels  of  support. 
Levels  of  support  for  the  period  ranged  from  $32.1  million 
in  1982,  to  $303  million  m  1983,  and  $31.0  million  in  1984. 
Most  of  the  funding,  54  percent  in  1984,  was  distributed  by 
a  State  Arts  Agency.  In  the  same  year,  38  percent  was 
distributed  by  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
8  percent  by  regional  organizations.     Of  the  total, 

42  percent    originated    from    NEA   program  funds, 

43  percent  from  State  Arts  Agencies,  and  12 percent  from 
Basic  State  Grants  and  Regional  Arts  Programming 
Grants.  Three  percent  came  from  private  sources. 
Disciplines  most  frequently  supported  were  music,  dance, 
multi-discipUnary,  and  theatre. 

Section  1-3*    Private  Support  for  the  Arts 

Assessment  of  total  private  support  for  the  arts  is  not 
easy,  task  and  estimates  of  the  total  vaiy  depending  on  the 
source.  Data  from  several  sources  on  private  giving  are 
compiled  by  the  American  Association  of  Fund-Raising 
Counsel  and  presented  yearly  in  the  publication  Giving 
USA.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  publication  how  some  of  the 


estimates  are  made.  Therefore,  the  data  should  be  viewed 
as  estimates  which  art  widely  used  in  the  field  but  subject 
to  controverr/.  Table  1-26  shows  that  total  giving  for  all 
courses  for  1985  was  estimated  at  $79.8  billion.  Overall,  by 
far  the  largest  source  of  private  philanthropy  is  from 
individuals,  82  percent  of  philanthropic  support  in  1985. 
Bequests  rq>resent  another  6i  percent  of  philanthropy. 
Foundations  represent  5.4  percent  and  corporations 
5.4  percent  of  total  giving  (calculated  from  table  1-26). 

According  to  the  American  Association  of  Fund- 
Raising  Counsel  estimates,  since  1970  total  private 
philanthropy  has  increased  in  constant  1985  dollars  by 
about  39  percent  overall,  estimated  at  $79.8  bfllion  in  1985, 
and  $20.1  billion  in  1970  (573  billion  in  1985  dollars).  In 
the  same  period  according  to  these  estimates,  support  for 
the  arts  and  humanities  has  grown  much  faster  (by 
207  percent  in  constant  1985  dollars),  estimated  at 
$.6  billion  in  1970  ($1.7  billion  in  1985  doUars)  and 
$5.1  billion  in  1985  (table  1-26). 

The  rapid  growth  of  arts  and  humam'ties  funding, 
relative  to  other  areas,  leveled  off  considerably  by  1980. 
Since  1980,  private  support  for  the  arts  and  humanities  has 
increased  by  only  about  29.7  percent  in  constant  dollars, 
while  total  giving  has  increased  at  about  27.7  percent. 

According  to  the  American  Asso  nation  of  Fund- 
Raising  Counsel,  total  giving  to  the  aru  and  humanities 
was  estimated  to  be  6.4  percent  of  private  philanthropy  in 
1985,  up  from  5.5  percent  in  1980  and  from  only 
2.9  percent  of  giving  in  1970. 

Foundation  Support 

The  major  source  of  information  on  foundation 
giving  is  the  Foundation  Center  which  publishes  both  a 
National  Data  Book  and  a  The  Foundation  Direaorv. 
Tables  1-27  to  1-31  summarize  data  from  The  Foundation 
Directory  based  on  a  sample  of  foundations  constituting 
the  grant  index. 

The  Foundation  Center's  analysis  of  private  founda- 
tions, extracted  from  the  IRS  Exempt  Organization  Master 
File  for  1985,  found  approximately  24,859  active  grant- 
making  private  foundations  in  the  United  States.  In  1985 
these  foundations  held  an  estimated  $92.6  billion  in  assets 
and  awarded  approximately  $5.7  billion  in  grants.^ 
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Trends  in  Foundation  Giving 

The  Foundation  Center  has  noted  several  problems 
in  collecting  reliable  trend  data  on  philanthropic  giving. 
Among  t!iem  are  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  complete  infor- 
mation on  smaller  foundations;  the  reliance  on  subjective 
judgment  in  assigning  to  a  single  category  a  grant  which 
serves  a  variety  of  purposes;  and  the  nearly  impossible  task 
of  establishing  a  classification  system  which  divides  the 
q)ectnim  of  human  aaivities  into  a  logical  series  of  non- 
overlapping  activities.  Keqiing  this  in  mind,  the  Center 
has  designed  a  grants  index  to  look  at  trend  data. 

From  all  foundations  reporting  grants  to  the  center,  a 
sample  of  459  grantmakers  has  been  selected  from  which 
to  produce  trend  data.  The  sample  includes  the  100  largest 
foundations  and  40  percent  of  total  grantmaking  dollars. 
In  assessing  the  sample,  the  editors  of  the  report  note  that, 
while  the  sample  is  heavily  weighted  toward  large  founda- 
tions, "the  artalysis  provides  some  insight  into  the  grant- 
making  aaivities  of  smaller  foundations  based  on  a  limited 
sample,  as  well  as  a  reliable  overview  of  grantmaking 
patterns  of  the  nations'  largest  foundations.*^ 

Among  the  grants  in  the  "grants  index,"  awards  to  the 
category  "cultural  aaivities"  were  between  13  and 
15  percent  of  the  total  in  dollars  awarded  and  16  to 
18  percent  in  the  number  of  grants  in  the  period  1980  to 
1986  (tables  1-27  and  1-28).  Breakdowns  by  type  of 
cultural  aaivity  supported  indicate  that  grants  classified  as 
'"general"  were  most  frequent,  followed  by  grants  for  music, 
and  a  combined  categor;  of  theatre  and  dance  (table  1-28). 

Grants  by  the  foundations,  other  than  the  100  largest, 
went  somewhat  more  frequently  to  the  arts,  with 
18  percent  of  the  grant  ai  ^.ount  for  this  group  going  to  the 
arts  in  1986  compared  to  13.6  percent  for  the  100  largest 
foundations  (table  1-29). 

United  Arts  Funds 

Tables  1-32  to  1-34  present  imormation  on  the 
growth  and  charaaeristics  of  United  Arts  Funds.  The 
American  Council  for  the  Arts  deHnes  United  Arts  Funds 
as  service  organizations  which  raise  money  for  the  oper- 
ating support  of  at  least  three  separate  arts  organizations. 
In  1965  there  w^re  12  such  groups  and  by  1985  there  were 
60.   Funds  raised  have  grown  from  S2.5  million  in  1965 
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(S8.6  million  in  1985  dollars)  to  S51. 5  million  in  1985 
(table  1-32). 

The  largest  percentage  (53  percent)  of  funds  comes 
from  corporate/business  donors.  About  one-third 
(31  percent)  comes  from  individuals,  6  percent  from  foun- 
dations, and  4  percent  from  government  sources  (table  1- 
33).  The  average  individual  gift  was  S92  in  1985. 
Fundraising  costs  averaged  about  11  percent  of  the  total 
raised.  The  top  three  United  Arts  Funds,  in  terms  of 
dollars  raised  for  1985,  were  Los  Angeles,  Lincoln  Center 
in  New  York,  and  Cincinnati  (table  1-34). 

Corporate  Contributions  to  the  Arts 

The  major  source  of  information  on  corporate  giving 
to  the  arts  is  the  Conference  Board,  Annual  Survey  of 
Corporate  Contributions.  Data  relevant  to  the  arts  from 
the  Conference  Board's  surveys  were  summarized  in  the 
American  Council  for  the  Arts,  1987  publication,  Guide  to 
Corporate  Giving  in  the  Arts:  4.  in  the  chapter  Trends 
and  Preferences  in  Corporate  Support  for  the  Arts,"  by 
Michael  Useem.  Tables  1-35,  1-37,  and  1-38  are  taken 
from  this  diapter.  Table  1-36,  taken  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract,  also  summarizes  Conference  Board  data. 
Table  1-35  presents  data  on  estimated  total  contrbutions. 
TablesJ-36  to  1-38  are  based  on  the  Conference  Board 
sample.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  total  contributions  in 
table  1-36  reflea  only  those  businesses  making  contribu- 
tions of  S100,000  or  more,  not  total  contributions. 

Discussing  trends  in  total  corporate  giving,  Useem 
notes  that  the  single  most  important  faaor  driving 
company  giving  is  the  level  of  income.  Company  gifts  are 
often  intended  to  stimulate  income.  This  is  refleaed  in  the 
use  of  cause-related  marketing  strategies.  The  impaa  of 
giving  on  profit  remains  ambiguous.  The  aaual  impaa  of 
the  profit  line  on  the  amount  of  giving,  however,  is  less 
ambiguous.  Aggregated  company  earnings  have  approxi- 
mately doubled  in  the  past  decade  and  corporate  giving 
has  also  increased.  Allocations  to  givirg  ranged  from  .89 
to  .99  percent  cf  pretax  net  income  between  1975  and 
1980.  Since  1980  they  have  ranged  from  1.11  to  1.97 
percent. 

Table  1-35  shows  that  total  corporate  giving  to  the 
arts  was  estimated  at  about  S488  million  in  1985  compared 
to  S90  million  in  1975  (S180  million  in  constant  1985 
dollars).  This  is  an  increase  of  171  percent  in  constant 
1985  dollars,  compared  to  an  increase  of  83  percent  in  total 
corporate  giving.  Correspondingly,  the  percent  of  total 
corporate  giving  to  the  arts  increased  from  7.5  percent  in 
1975  to  11.9  in  1981.  Since  1981,  there  is  no  clear  trend. 


with  the  percent  of  corporate  giving  to  the  arts  remaining 
between  10.7  and  11.4  of  total  corporate  giving.  Small 
differences  may  be  related  to  sampling  error  or  may  reflea 
the  impact  of  large  single  year  gifts. 

Printing  and  publishing  and  stone,  glass,  and  clay 
product  industries  had  the  highest  percentage  of  their  total 
giving  going  to  the  arts  (table  1-38).  Among  the  arts,  the 
largest  beneficiaries  were  museums,  followed  by  music,  and 
public  TV  and  radio  (table  1-37).  As  can  be  seen  from 
tables  in  chapter  4,  corporate  contributions  made  up  about 

5  percent  of  income  for  opera  companies  in  the  1980's, 

6  percent  for  theatre  companies,  and  about  10  percent  of 
income  to  aphony  orchestras.  While  not  a  very  large 
percent  of  the  revenues  for  arts  groups,  as  observed  by 
Usccm,  this  support  can  be  critical  for  innovative 
programs,  elimination  of  year-end  deficits,  audience 
development,  and  attracting  other  donors. 


Volunteer  Support  for  the  Arts 

Tables  1-39  and  1-40  present  data  taken  from  reports 
of  volunteering  commissioned  by  the  Independent  Sector 
and  conduaed  by  the  Gallup  Organization.  The  study 
estimated  that  about  50  percent  of  Americans  over  age  14 
reported  doing  some  type  of  volunteer  work  in  the  past 
year  in  both  1981  and  1985.  Volunteer  work  is  most 
frequently  done  in  the  area  of  religion,  with  37  percent 
doing  some  work  in  this  area  in  1981  and  48  percent  in 
1985.  About  6  percent  of  the  peculation  in  1981  and 
8  percent  in  1985  reported  doing  some  work  related  to  arts 
and  culture  in  the  past  12  months.  In  1985  about  4  percent 
indicated  they  had  done  some  volunteer  work  in  that  area 
in  the  past  week.  Data  for  this  study  were  coUeaed  by 
asking  re^ndents  to  recall  activity.  As  with  attendance,  it 
may  be  that  people  overestimate  their  volunteer  activity. 

As  might  be  expected,  volunteer  work  in  the  area  of 
arts  and  culture  was  most  frequently  done  for  the  category 
''private  non-profit  groups  other  than  religious** 
(62  percent).  About  20  percent  was  done  in  the 
government  sector  (table  1-40). 
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Table  1-la. 

Gro68  National  Product  (GNP)  originating  in  selected  arts-related 
industries :  1947-1986 


Gross 

Aouseaent  and 

HatioQil 

Motion 

recreation 

Radio  and 

Printing  and 

Year 

Product 

pictures 

services* 

TV  broadcasting 

publishing 

(in  billions  of  dollars) 

1947  

235.2 

1.4 

1.2 

0.2 

3.2 

1946  

261.6 

1.3 

1.3 

0.3 

3.5 

1949  

260.4 

1.3 

1.3 

0.3 

3.7 

1950  

288.3 

1.3 

1.3 

0.4 

3.9 

1951  

333.4 

1.3 

1.3 

0.4 

4-2 

1952  

351.6 

1.2 

1.4 

0.5 

4.4 

1953  

371.6 

1.2 

1.6 

0.5 

4.8 

1954  

372.5 

1.3 

1.6 

0.6 

5.0 

1955  

405.9 

1.3 

1.7 

0.7 

5.5 

1956  

428.2 

1.3 

1.9 

0.8 

5.8 

195/  

451.0 

1.2 

2.0 

0.8 

6.2 

1958  

456.8 

I.I 

2.1 

0.9 

6.2 

1959  

495.8 

I.I 

2.4 

1.0 

6.7 

I960  

515.3 

I.I 

2.7 

I.I 

7.1 

1961  

533.8 

1.2 

2.8 

I.I 

7.3 

1962  

574.6 

1.2 

3.0 

1.2 

7.7 

1963  

606.9 

1.3 

3.2 

1.3 

8.0 

1964  

649.8 

1.4 

3.4 

1.3 

8.9 

1965  

705.1 

1.6 

3.6 

1.4 

9.4 

1966  

772.0 

1.7 

3.7 

1.6 

10.3 

1967  

816.4 

1.8 

3.9 

1.6 

10.7 

1968  

892.7 

2.1 

4.2 

1.8 

11.6 

1969  

963.9 

2.0 

4.4 

1.9 

12.7 

1970  

1,015.5 

2.3 

4.8 

2.0 

12.9 

1971  » 

1,102.7 

2.2 

5.1 

2.1 

13.7 

1972  

1,212.8 

2.4 

5.5 

2.5 

14.8 

1973  

1,359.3 

2.7 

6.^ 

2.6 

^6.4 

1974  

1,472.8 

2.8 

6.9 

2.8 

16. S 

1975  

1,598.4 

3.1 

7.7 

3.2 

18.6 

1976  

1,782.8 

3.8 

8.6 

4.0 

20.5 

1977  

1,990.5 

4.2 

9.8 

4.7 

23.3 

1978  

2,249.7 

5.6 

10.4 

5.4 

26.2 

1979  

2,508.2 

5.0 

11.5 

5.9 

28.8 

1980  

2,732.0 

5.0 

12.4 

6.3 

31.6 

1981  

3,052.6 

5.5 

14.0 

7.4 

35.2 

1982  

3,166.0 

6.3 

15.1 

8.3 

38.4 

1983  

3,405.7 

6.6 

16.8 

9.2 

42.4 

1984  

3,772.2 

7.3 

17.8 

11.1 

47.6 

1985  

4,010.3 

8.2 

20.2 

11.9 

52.0 

1986  

4,235.0 

8.5 

21.4 

12.7 

54.4 

*Kicludes  notion  pictures. 


Source:    (1947-1982)   U.S.  Department  of  Coanerce,  Bureau  of  Econooic  Analysis,  The  National  Incoae  and 
Product  Accounts  of  the  United  SUtes.  1929-82;    Statistical  Tables.  Washington,  D.C.,  Septeaber  1986, 
p.  252;  (1983-1986)  U.S.  Departaent  of  CoMerce,  Bureau  of  Econoodc  Analysis,  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
July  1987  issue. 

ltetlK<dolofical  note:   Gross  National  Product  (GRP)  is  the  aarket  value  of  the  goods  and  services  produced 
by  labor  and  property  supplied  by  residents  of  the  United  States.    It  is  the  sua  of  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  by  persons  and  govemaent,  gross  private  doaestic  investaent  (including  the  change  in  business 
inventories),  and  net  exports  (exports  less  iaports).  GNP  excludes  business  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
on  current  account.    Its  investaent  coaponent  is  aeasured  before  deduction  of  charges  for  consuaption  of 
fixed  capiUl.  "  :  9 


Table  1-lb. 

Percent  of  Grass  National  Product  (GNP)  originating  in  selected  arts- 
related  industries:  1947-1986 


Gross 

AHUSfiSeuL  alU 

Year 

National 

Notion 

Kaaio  ano 

Printing  and 

Product 

services* 

TV  broadcasting 

publishing 

(in  billions  of  dollars) 

0.60 

0.51 

0.09 

1.36 

  261.6 

0.50 

0.50 

0.11 

1.34 

1949  

0.50 

0.50 

0.12 

1.42 

0.45 

0.45 

0.14 

1.35 

0.39 

0.39 

0.12 

1.26 

0.34 

0.40 

0.14 

1.25 

0.32 

0.43 

0.13 

1.29 

0.35 

0.43 

0.16 

1.34 

0.32 

0.42 

0.17 

1.36 

1956  .... 

,   428.2 

0.30 

0.44 

0.19 

1.35 

0.27 

0.44 

0.18 

1.37 

  456.8 

0.24 

0.46 

0.20 

1.36 

0.22 

0.48 

0.20 

1.35 

  515.3 

0.21 

0.52 

0.21 

1.38 

0.22 

0.52 

0.21 

1.37 

0.21 

0.52 

0.21 

1.34 

0.21 

0.53 

0.21 

1.32 

0.22 

0.52 

0.20 

1.37 

0.23 

0.51 

0.20 

1.33 

0.22 

0.48 

0.21 

1.33 

0.22 

0.48 

0.20 

1.31 

  892.7 

0.24 

0.47 

0.20 

1.30 

0.21 

0.46 

0.20 

1.32 

0.23 

0.47 

0.20 

1.27 

0.20 

0.46 

0.19 

1.24 

0.20 

0.45 

0.21 

1.22 

0.20 

0.47 

0.19 

1.21 

  1,472.8 

0.19 

0.47 

0.19 

1.14 

0.19 

0.48 

0.20 

1.16 

0.21 

0.48 

0.22 

1.15 

1077 

0.21 

0.49 

0.24 

1.17 

1978  

0.25 

0.46 

0.24 

1.16 

1979  

0.20 

0.46 

0.24 

1.15 

0.18 

0.45 

0.23 

1.16 

1981  

0.18 

0.46 

0.24 

1.15 

0.20 

0.48 

0.26 

1.21 

\m  

  3,405.9 

0.19 

0.49 

0.29 

1.24 

0.19 

0.47 

0.30 

1.26 

1985..  . 

  4,010.3 

0.20 

0.50 

0.30 

1.30 

1986  

0.20 

0.51 

0.30 

1.28 

^'^xcludes  Botion  pictures. 


Soura:   Calculated  based  on  daU  included  in  t^ble  l-U.    (1947-1982)  U.S.  Departaent  of  Cowrce,  Bureau 
of  Bconoaic  Analysis,  The  Hational  Incoae  and  Product  ii^nunts  of  the  United  States,  1929-82:  Statistical 
lables,  Washington,  D.C.,  Septeaber  1986,  p.  252;  (1983-1986)  U.S.  DepartKnt  of  Coaerce,  Burt^  of 
Ecooouc  Analysis,  Survey  of  Oirwint  Business.  July  1987  issue. 
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Chart  1-1. 

Percent  of  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  originating  in  selected 
arts  related  industries:  1947-1965 

—  Motion 
pictures 

---  Amusement 
and 

recreation 
services 

—  Radio  and  TV 
broadcasting 


—  Printing  and 
publishmg 


1M7  1967  1987  1977  19B6 


Source:  Calculated  from  dbta  in  the  Natiooal  Income  and  Product  \ccounti: 
See  table  1-12  for  full  citation* 


Table 

Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  originating  in  selected  arts-related 
industries  in  constant  1982  dollars:  1947-1986 


Gross 

Affjseaent  and 

Year 

Natl'  .Al 

Notion 

recreation 

Radio  and 

Printing  and 

Product 

pictures 

services* 

TV  broadcasting 

publishing 

(in  ^    Hons  of  dollars) 

1947  

1,066.7 

6.8 

5.2 

1.1 

13.8 

1,108.7 

6.3 

5.2 

1.2 

14.6 

1949  

1,109.0 

6.3 

5.1 

1.2 

15.3 

1,203.7 

6.1 

5.2 

1.4 

15.4 

1,328.2 

6.0 

5.2 

1.8 

15.8 

1952  

1,380.0 

5.6 

5.4 

1.9 

16.1 

1,435.3 

5,3 

5.6 

2.2 

16.8 

1954  

1,416.2 

5.2 

5.6 

2.4 

17.6 

1,494.9 

4.9 

5.8 

2.8 

18.8 

1,j25.6 

4.7 

6.2 

^8 

19.5 

1,551.1 

4.2 

6.2 

3.1 

19.8 

1958  

1,539.2 

3.7 

6.5 

3.2 

19.3 

1,629.1 

3.7 

7.1 

3.2 

20.7 

1,665.3 

3.7 

7.5 

3.6 

21.3 

1961  

1,703.7 

3,7 

7.8 

3.6 

21.5 

1967  

1,799.4 

3.6 

8.0 

3.7 

22.4 

1,873.3 

3.6 

8.4 

3.6 

24.3 

1964  

1,973.3 

3.8 

8.7 

3.4 

26.6 

1965  

2,087.6 

3.9 

8.9 

3.5 

27.3 

1966  

2,208.3 

4.2 

8.9 

3.7 

28.8 

1967  

2,271.4 

4.2 

8.9 

3.7 

29.2 

1968  

2,365.6 

4.7 

9.2 

3.7 

30.0 

1969  

2,423.3 

4.3 

9.0 

4-2 

31.0 

1970  

2,416.2 

4.8 

9.1 

4.1 

29.9 

2,484.8 

4.7 

9.4 

4.5 

30.1 

1972  

2,608.5 

4.8 

9.7 

4  8 

31.6 

2,744.1 

5.3 

10.8 

4.8 

33.6 

1974  

2,729.3 

4.9 

11.0 

4.9 

32.5 

1975   

2,695.0 

5.2 

11.3 

5.4 

32.4 

2,826.7 

5.8 

12.1 

6.4 

33.4 

1977  

2,958.6 

6.1 

13.0 

6.9 

35.0 

1978  

3,115.2 

7.3 

13.1 

7.0 

36.9 

1979  

3,192.4 

6.1 

13.6 

7.3 

37.6 

3,187.1 

5.7 

13.7 

7.3 

36.9 

1981  

3,248.8 

5.8 

14.7 

7.7 

38.3 

3,166.0 

6.3 

15.1 

8.3 

38.4 

1983  

3,279.1 

6.2 

16.1 

9.2 

42.4 

1984  

3,501.4 

6.3 

16.4 

11.1 

47.6 

1985  

3,607.5 

6.7 

18.0 

11.9 

52.0 

3,713.3 

6.9 

18.2 

12.7 

54.4 

ERIC 


■ote:   Constant-dollar  estimates  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  oost  detailed  current -dollar  cociponents  by 
appropriate  price  index,  with  1982  =  100.    In  a  few  cases,  they  are  obtained  by  extrapolating  the  current- 
dollar  estimates  in  1982  by  physical  quantity  measures.    These  are  taken  directly  from  the  source  cited 
below. 

*Excludes  motion  pictures. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  ComMrce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  The  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts 
of  the  United  States.  1929-8^;    Statistical  Tables.  Washington,  D.C.,  September  1986,  table  6.2;  (1983- 
1986)  Survey  of  Current  Business .  July  1987  issue,  table  6-1. 
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Table  l-2a. 

The  Gross  National  Product  (GNP),  personal  consiunntion  expenditures, 
recreation  expenditures,  and  disposable  personal  income:  1929-1986 


Gross 

Total  personal 

Total 

Disposable 

National 

consiMption 

recreation 

personal 

Year 

Product 

expenditures 

expenditures 

incooe 

(in  billions  of  dollars) 

1929  

103.9 

77.3 

4.3 

81.7 

1930  

91.1 

69.9 

4.0 

73.0 

1935  

72.8 

55.8 

2.6 

57.9 

1940  

100.4 

71.0 

3.8 

75.0 

1945  

213.4 

119.6 

6.1 

149.2 

19S0  

288.3 

192.1 

11.1 

207.5 

1955  

405.9 

257.9 

14.5 

278.8 

1960*  

515.3 

330.7 

18.4 

358.9 

1%5  

705.1 

440.7 

26.7 

486.8 

1970  

1,015.5 

640.0 

42.7 

715.6 

1975  

1,598.4 

1,012.8 

70.2 

1,142.8 

1,782.8 

1,129.3 

/8.0 

1,232.6 

1977  

1,990.5 

1,257.2 

85.5 

1,379.3 

1Q7fl 

9  9AO  7 
L  ,  UVf  .  / 

1,403.5 

95.7 

1,551.2 

1979  

2,508.2 

1,566.8 

106.2 

1,729.3 

1980  

2,732.0 

1,732.6 

115.0 

1,918.0 

1931  

3,052.6 

1,915.1 

128.6 

2,127.6 

1982  

3,166.0 

2,050.7 

138.3 

2,261.4 

1983  

3,405.7 

2,234.5 

152.1 

2,428.1 

1984  

3,772.2 

2,430.5 

168.3 

2,668.6 

1985  

4,010.3 

2,629.4 

183.8 

2,841.1 

1986  

4,235.0 

2,799.8 

198.0 

3,022.1 

1960  was  the  first  year  in  which  daU  were  included  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


Sources:    (1929-1982)  U.S.  Departaent  of  CoMerce,  Bureau  of  ficonoaic  Analysis,  The  National  Incoae  and 
Product  Accounts.  1929-82;   SUtistical  Tables.  Washington,  D.C.,  Septeiter  1986,  tables  2.1  and  2.5; 
(1983-1986)  Survey  of  Current  Business >  July  1987  iassue,  table  2.1  and  2.4. 

NBthodoloKical  note:   The  latiooil  Incaae  and  Product  Accounts  (IIFA)  froa  which  this  data  are  taken  are 
revised  periodically.   These  revisions  usually  result  in  ninor  changes;  however,  care  wst  be  taken  in 
comparing  daU  froa  different  revisions.    Thb  daU  in  this  table  between  1929  and  1985  reflect  the  nost 
recent  (as  of  Noveabtsr  1987)  historical  revisions  and  are  internally  consistent.   For  further  discussion  of 
the  revision  of  NIPA  daU  as  applicable  to  the  arts,  see  National  Endowaent  for  the  Arts,  Res<!arch 
Division,  '*The  Arts  in  the  GVP:   A  New  Beginning,"  February  1987,  Note  20. 

Avsoaal  coasnption  eipeaditures  are  goods  and  services  purchased  by  individuals;  operating  expenses  of 
nonprofit  institutions  serving  individuals;  and  the  value  of  food,  fuel,  cl^ithing,  rent  of  dwellings,  and 
financial  services  received  in  kind  by  individuals.   Net  purchases  of  used  goods  are  also  included. 
Purchases  of  residential  structures  by  individuals  and  nonprofit  institutions  serving  individuals  are 
classified  as  gross  private  doaestic  investaent.   Disposable  persoaal  incoae  is  personal  inroae  less 
personal  tax  and  nontax  payaents.    It  i&  the  incoae  available  to  persons  for  spending  or  saving.    For  a 
description  of  OIP  see  table  1-la. 
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TBhle  l-2b. 

Personal  consumption  expenditures  as  a  percent  of  the  GNP;  and  recreation 
expenditures  as  a  percent  of  the  GNP,  consumption  expenditures  and 
disposable  personal  income:  1929-1986 


Recreation  eipenditures  as  a  percent  of 

Personal  consuoption 
eicpenditures  as  a  Personal  Disposable 

percent  of  the  G»P  GKP  consu^tion      personal  incoae 


1929  

7A  Afl 

4.14 

5.56 

5.26 

1930 

4.39 

5.72 

5.48 

3.57 

4.66 

4.49 

1940  

3.78 

5.35 

5.07 

1945  

2.86 

5.10 

4.09 

1950  

3.85 

5.78 

5.35 

1955  

3.57 

5.62 

5.20 

1960*  

3.57 

b.56 

5.13 

1965  

3.79 

6.06 

5.48 

1970  

4.20 

6.67 

5.97 

1975  

4.39 

6.93 

6.14 

1976  

4.38 

6.91 

6.23 

1977  

4.30 

6.80 

6.20 

1978  

4.25 

6.82 

6.17 

1979   

4.23 

6.7G 

6.14 

1980  , 

4.21 

6.64 

6.00 

1981  , 

4.21 

6.72 

6.04 

1982  , 

4.37 

6.74 

6.12 

1983  

4.47 

6.81 

6.26 

1984  

4.46 

6.92 

6.31 

1985  

4.58 

6.99 

6.47 

1986  

4.68 

7.07 

6.55 

lote:    See  tables  1-la  and  l-2a  for  methodological  inforaation. 

*  1960  was  the  first  year  in  which  data  were  included  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source:    Data  calculated  based  on  figures  in  table  l-2a.   See  table  l-2a  for  full  citation. 


Chart  1-2. 

Recreation  espenditurea  aa  a  percent  of  diapoaable  peraonal  income 
and  aa  a  percent  of  the  6NP:  1030-1085 


Recreation 
expenditures 
aa  a  percent 
o!  the: 

Diapoaable 

personal 

income 

—  GNP 


0  1  i  ■  ■  I  ■  ■  ■  B  ■  I  ■ 

1030  1035  1040  1045  1050  1055  1060  1065  1070  1075  1060  1065 


Y  e  m  r 


Source:  CalculAUou  biued  ^i.  NaUoiul  Incoma  and  Product  Accounts; 
See  teblai  l-?t  end  i-2b  fo)^  full  citation. 
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Table  l*3a. 

Penonal  oonBunption  expenditures  for  recreation  by  type  of  product  or  service:  1909-1955 
(1960-1985  continued  in  the  next  table) 


tyf  of  product  or  mtvicc 

1909 

1919 

192b 

1930 

193b 

1940 

194b 

1950 

195S 

(in  aiUions  of  dollars) 

860 

2,189 

2.835 

3,990 

2,630 

3,761 

6,139 

11  ,«47 

14,0'8 

(c) 

(e) 

264 

1»3 

234 

520 

674 

867 

  >  *^  --ic  

(c) 

(a) 

(c) 

>12 

456 

589 

965 

1,495 

1.869 

if) 

(f) 

if) 

281 

216 

306 

553 

1,394 

1,803 

WmoI  tfloU,  Air«bU  to^rs,  sports  oquip.,  boats, 

143 

377 

411 

172 

136 

254 

400 

869 

1,386 

■iii*  Mi  tmlmiaim  noolvws,  twooHm,  Mical 

iMtl— 11  

166 

667 

739 

921 

248 

494 

344 

2,421 

2,869 

Mlo  Mi  tmlmwixim  fipiir  

(s) 

(s) 

it) 

27 

21 

32 

88 

233 

516 

70 

335 

182 

190 

130 

201 

378 

457 

546 

AAdMiM  U  ^Mdfiai  wfteWm  aaHWrts  

(h) 

(h) 

SS8 

892 

672 

904 

1,714 

1,781 

1.801 

(l) 

(i) 

367 

732 

556 

1,450 

1,367 

1,326 

of  Mipnfit  iMUtxtioH  (a)  

167 

336 

174 

95 

44 

71 

148 

183 

245 

(h) 

(h) 

47 

72 

98 

116 

222 

230 

Clubs  an*  fratarnal  orpaiutioos  (b)  

121 

242 

275 

294 

197 

203 

281 

'•<62 

569 

fiMaii  1  1  participant  smsmbou  (c)  

22 

SS 

145 

203 

141 

197 

2<4 

448 

584 

(j) 

(j) 

7 

26 

55 

153 

239 

381 

Othar  (i)  

(h) 

(h) 

(h) 

227 

204 

292 

459 

624 

887 

(parceot 

of  total  t 

acraation 

axpendituras) 

Ml  aii  Mpc  

(c) 

(a) 

(a) 

6.6 

7  0 

6.2 

8  5 

6.0 

6.2 

  t  iMiC  

(c) 

(a) 

(e) 

12.8 

17.3 

15.7 

15  7 

13.4 

13.3 

lonterabla  toys  and  sports  supplies  

(fj 

if) 

if) 

7.0 

8.2 

8.1 

9. 

12.5 

12.0 

Miaal  goods,  durabla  toys,  sports  o^ip.,  boau, 

16  6 

17.2 

14.5 

4.3 

5.2 

6.8 

6.5 

7.8 

9.8 

Mlo  aii  tmlmiMim  raeaivan,  raeorte,  Maiial 

19.3 

30.S 

26.1 

23.1 

9.4 

13.1 

5.6 

21.7 

20.4 

(s) 

it) 

it) 

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.4 

2.5 

3./ 

Floutrs,  aoads,  and  pott^  plants  

8.1 

6.2 

6.4 

4.8 

4.9 

5.3 

6.2 

4.1 

3.9 

»^artMi  U  apacif  lirf  MMOMaKs  

(h) 

20.7 

22.4 

2>.6 

24.0 

27.9 

16.0 

12.8 

HiiiM  pictwa  thMtiw  

ID 

(l) 

12.9 

18.3 

21.1 

19.5 

23.6 

12.3 

9.4 

tofitif  tkwtzM  aii  apan,  aii  tmsiiM^i  aC 

19.4 

15.3 

6.1 

2.4 

1.7 

1.9 

2.4 

1.6 

1  7 

<h) 

(h) 

1.7 

1.6 

2.7 

2.6 

1.9 

2.0 

1  6 

Cluba  and  fratatnal  otfaaisationa  (b)  

14.x 

11.1 

9.7 

7.4 

7.5 

5.4 

4.6 

4.1 

4  0 

CoMSfCul  participant  Miiaiiu  (c)  

2.6 

2.S 

^.1 

5.1 

5  4 

5  2 

4  6 

4.0 

4  1 

(J) 

(J) 

(J) 

0.2 

1.0 

1.5 

2.5 

2.1 

2  7 

(h) 

(h 

(h) 

5.7 

7.8 

7  8 

7.5 

5.6 

6  3 

(a)  Eicapt  athletic. 

(b)  Consists  of  duas  and  tmt  txcludm^  inauranca  praaiuM. 

(c)  Consists  of  billiard  parlors;  bwlinf  allays;  daacini,  nding,  sliootin|,  skating,  and  noMing  places;  Musaaant  dcncas  and  parks;  iiolf  courses, 
sightsaainf  busas  and  fuidas;  and  privata  flying  operations. 

(4)  ConsisU  oi  nat  rocaipts  of  lottarias  and  a^panditurea  for  purchasa  of  pau  and  pat  cart  lenncis.  c::tia  TV,  fila  procassii^,  photographic 
studios,  sporting  and  racraation  ca^,  and  rocr«ational  samcas,  not  alsaiAara  classifiad. 

(c)  ToUls  includa  only  42  parcant  o'  tha  national  astiMtad  aspaodiruras  for  books  and  Mps  and  f<aeasinas,  nsMapapars,  and  slwat  ausic.  the 
raaauung  58  parcant  w*  classifiad  as  oducational  ratter  thin  rocraatiooal  outla7.    Eipaoditurss  for  ttesa  itaas  classifiec  racraation" 
aapanuituns  (42  parcant  of  tte  toUl)  ara  (in  aillions  of  dollars):    1927--  349;  1925-  318;  1923-'  270;  1921 --  239;  1919-  204;  1914- •  131. 
1909- •  10k 

(f)  Includad  in  catagory  of  "Mwal  goods,  durabla  toys,  sports  aquipaaot,  boau,  plaasurc  aircrmft  " 

(g)  liiCludad  in  catagory  of  '*Udio  and  ielavision  racaivvrs,  racords,  ousical  tnstnaants." 

(h)  Not  aval labia. 

(i)  Includad  in  catagory  of  "UgitiMta  thaatras  and  opara,  and  aotartainant  of  noi^jf  it  institutions." 
(j)   Includad  in  catagory  of  "fiiirial  participant  miismuTi  " 

Sam:   U.S.  kiraau  of  tha  Canais,  Historical  Sutistics  of  tte  Unitad  SUtas.  Colonial  Ti«s  to  19;o»  Uashu«ton,  r  c,  1975,  Sarics  H  8?8-8«»3 

MatkeialagiMl  mta-.  Historical  daU  ara  danvad  frm  tte  fo.  owing  soureas:  (1909-1927)  iMntiath  Cantury  Fimd.  la^lishad  dau  (preparad  for 
tevay  of  Tim,  Uork,  and  Uiaura);  (1929-1963)  U.S.  Unau  of  gcanouc  Analysis  (fomarly  Offica  of  lusinass  koraaics),  Tte  Wational  IncoM  and 
froAict  Accounts  of  tte  Uriitad  St^tas.  1929-6i:  (19*4-1970)  Survay  of  Currant  lusinass,  July  isauas.  Tte  dau  for  1909-1927  ar«  bis«i  on  J.  Pradaric 
Daitest  and  Aasociaus,  Marica's  Baads  and  taanmaas:  k  Mau  Survf .  I^iath  Cantury  hmA,  rnit  York.  W.  1955.  Oauhurit  in  turn  drw  his  dau  on 
racraatioB  frM  villus  H.  tough,  Hiah  hmml  Conation.  NoCcM-Hiil,  Raw  York,  NY,  1935;  and  Julius  Uaiftergar,  "Iconouc  Aspocts  of  laci«ation. " 
Hirotf  iMiWiffI  fiTiff  •"ar  1917.  Tte  daU  rapruaot  wrkat  va»"-  of  purchasas  of  goods  and  sarviccs  by  inlmduals  and  nonprofit  institutions. 
Thay  aacluda  aapandituras  for  clotlung,  tranaporution,  food  and  drink,  ste.tar,  and  otter  itMa.  aven  though  ttey  mn  Mda  prUHrily  for  tte  purpose 
of  racrsation. 
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Table  l-3b. 

Personal  consumption  expenditures  for  recreation  by  type  of  product  or  service: 
1960-1985 


Tyj*  of  prodi     or  urvicft 

1%0 

1%5 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1983 

1984 

1985 

(in 

Billions  of  dollars) 

25,907 

42,716 

70,233 

114,972 

152 ,052 

165,291 

176,289 

■oOte  Ml  ^  

1,139 

1,648 

2,022 

3,570 

5,595 

7,185 

7,823 

7,972 

2,164 

2,662 

4,097 

6  356 

10  438 

U,%7 

12 ,695 

13,198 

2,477 

3,565 

5,498 

8,954 

14,633 

18,004 

19,796 

20,3SO 

NliMl  foo4t,  dunbl*  toys,  sports  equip.. 

boats y  pleasure  aircraft.. 

1 ,976 

2,888 

5,191 

10,514 

17,185 

20,419 

23,243 

26,727 

HSiCal  ilMtll— tl  

3,003 

5,041 

8,540 

i:,MV 

19,888 

28,182 

31,280 

35,119 

liiii  mt  tmlwwiMim  npsir  

774 

933 

1,383 

2,229 

2,555 

2,834 

2,837 

3,100 

Flows  Mcds  snd  pottftd  plints 

703 

1,272 

1,798 

2,659 

4,047 

4,806 

5,217 

5,459 

Jk*d»  OK  t0  wracillM  aaMHU  

1,652 

2,123 

3,2% 

4,317 

6,490 

8,601 

0,403 

9,661 

956 

1,067 

1,629 

2,197 

2,671 

3,583 

3,938 

3,676 

rtasMBU  o(  aoaprof  it 

142 

388 

531 

78/ 

1,786 

2,389 

2,678 

2,991 

?S4 

668 

1,136 

1,333 

2,033 

2 ,629 

2,78' 

2,994 

Clubs  and  fnurnsl  orfHuzAtioiis  (b)  — 

728 

859 

1,465 

1,921 

3,020 

4,1S4 

4.430 

4,742 

fT<^Hav^txl  iMV^idfiaitfr  aMicMMMitc  f«>) 
MI^HwCMU  pSSkldpHIL  ■HBHMBDL*  iC/>>«« 

1  200 

1  695 

2  367 

4,858 

9,666 

13,606 

14  132 

14,554 

539 

814 

1,096 

1,662 

2,095 

2,269 

2,462 

2,605 

1,S00 

2,387 

5,065 

9,704 

19,360 

30,02' 

31,973 

32,802 

(percent  of 

total  recreatioo  expenditures) 

M>  m   

6.4 

6.4 

5.1 

4.9 

«.7 

4.7 

4.5 

^m^im.      III    i»  "i^  

12.1 

10.3 

9.6 

9.1 

9.1 

7.9 

7.7 

7.5 

13.9 

13.8 

12.9 

12.7 

12.7 

11.8 

12.0 

11.5 

WiMl  foods»  durabls  tojs,  sports  equip.. 

boats y  pleasure  aircraft.. 

11.1 

11.1 

12.2 

15.0 

14.^ 

13.4 

14.1 

15.2 

liAio  ai  tB!«visi«  m*i«ars»  mpte,  i 

—  ifll  llMtlllWl*  

16.8 

19.5 

20.0 

19.2 

17.3 

13.5 

18.9 

19.9 

feiiit  mi  tmlmiMim  rapslr  

4.3 

3.6 

3.2 

3.2 

2.2 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

3.9 

4.9 

4.2 

3.8 

3.5 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

AteiMiMB  »^  ivscif  M  smhu  

9.3 

8.2 

7.7 

6  1 

5.6 

5.7 

5.7 

5.5 

5.4 

4.1 

3  8 

3.1 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.1 

rtuMU  o(  mpntfit 

1.9 

1.5 

1.2 

1.1 

l.b 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

2.0 

2.6 

2.7 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Clubs  tad  fratcrnsl  orfaoixations  (b)  

4.1 

3.3 

3.4 

2.7 

2  6 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

fiiiiriAl  participant  ■■iiaaanrs  (c)  — 

6.7 

6.5 

5.5 

6.9 

8.4 

8.9 

8.5 

8.3 

3.0 

3.1 

2.6 

2.4 

1.8 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

Other  (d>  

8.4 

9.2 

11.9 

13.8 

16.8 

19.7 

19.3 

18.6 

■ote:  Represents  aarket  v^lue  of  purchases  of  goods  and  semces  by  individuals  and  noi^fit  institutions.  Data  for  I960  and  1965  are  taken  froa 
the  1959*1976  re^sion  ot  RIPA.  Data  in  this  table  thus  coabuie  infotaation  froa  tvo  revisions  of  the  NIPA.  Caution  should  be  used  in  intf<^pretini( 
saall  chanies. 


(a)  Eicept  athletic. 

(b)  Consists  of  duos  and  fees  eicludu^  insurance  pnaiias. 

(c)  Consists  of  billiard  parlors;  bowling  alleys;  dancing,  nding,  shooting,  skating,  and  swuMing  places;  aauseaent 
devices  and  parkf  golf  courses;  sightseaing  buses  and  guides;  and  private  flying  operations. 

(d)  Consists  of  net  receipts  of  lotteries  and  espenditures  for  purchase  of  peU  and  pet  care  services,  cable  TV,  file 
procassing,  photographic  studios,  sporting  and  recreation  casps,  and  recreational  aervi-es,  not  elseiAiere  classified. 

Searee:   U.S.  Departant  of  Coaaerce,  Bureau  of  Bconoaic  Analysis,  The  national  Incoaa  and  Product  Accounts  of  the  United  Sates.  1929-82:  and  Survey 
of  Current  Business,  July  issues.   Adopted  froa  tables  appearing  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Sutistlcal  Abctragt  of  the  United  SUtes.  1979. 
ttaahington,  D.C.,  1979,  table  4*5;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Sutistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes  1987 .  Washington,  D.C.,  1986,  table  365 
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Chart  1-3. 

1925-^985  expenditurea  for  selected  recreational  activitiea: 


1026 


Motion  pictures 

-B-  Admissions  to 
theatre,  opera 
&  nonpront 
entertainment 

^  Admissions  to 
spectator 
sports 


1046 


1066 


Year 


1086 


Sourcs:  Calculated  baaed  on  National  Incame  and  Product  Accounts; 
See  tablea  l-3a  and  l-3b  for  fuU  citation.  ^^i^ym. 


^2  ^" 
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Table  1-4. 


"«  1985  1,8, 

 Curr«rt    Constant  (b)     Cumnt     ConsUnt  (b)    Current     Constant  (b)     Current    Constant  (b) 

(dollars  are  in  ailUons) 

Muuions  rtccipts  to  specified 

«t«t.i»««   8  „„         8,000  9,500  (a)    8,300  9,500  (a)   8,000  10,J00  8,200 

Hotioo  pictures  x  tM        i  , 

(P«c«tci-n^fr,  previous  ^,   ''^^^  ''"^^         ''^^  MO- 

»  0  -5-9  i  0 

•onprof  it  thutzes,  opera,  and  other  tnter- 

JZZTclrr"'  "^'""''"T  ^'"«  2,500  3  wo  2,00 

(petcent  chmje  froB  previous  yaar)   Us  mo  *  * 

"9  "  13  8 

S^^'ciS^V-pr^ou.^,   ^•'t:  2,900  (a,    2.500  3,900  (a,    2,«»  (a,      3,.00  2,500 

lA  *  lot  applicable 
(e)   levieed  dau. 

rroa-ct  Accounts,   U.S.  Deparfnt  of  C«rc,  fcreau  of  fco«mc  toalysxs,  Sur.,,  of  Curr^,  j„„  ,9.7  (19.2=  100). 

(c)   Does  not  include  tporU. 
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Table  l-5a. 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes  of  selected  arts-related  industries: 
1929-1984  (continued  on  next  page) 


Corporate  profits  before  taxes 


Aauseaent  and 

Radio  and 

Total  U.S. 

Notion 

recreation 

television 

Printing  and 

Year 

industries 

pictures 

services 

brcadcc'sting 

publishing 

Part  I: 

1929-1948* 

(in  Billions  of  dollars) 

9,990 

59 

1 

20 

24i 

3,697 

51 

-9 

-5 

1j2 

1931.... 

-372 

2 

-20 

-4 

73 

1932.... 

-2,309 

-30 

-2 

-9 

1933.... 

956 

-40 

-23 

-6 

54 

1934. . . . 

2,346 

2 

-9 

7 

94 

1935... 

3,598 

13 

-5 

10 

120 

1936. . . . 

6,340 

29 

2 

18 

160 

1937.... 



6,935 

33 

5 

20 

137 

1938 

39 

2 

15 

87 

1939.... 

7,181 

41 

4 

20 

132 

1940.... 

10,045 

51 

9 

28 

165 

1941... 

17,878 

78 

18 

34 

201 

1942.... 

21,688 

155 

18 

31 

249 

25,264 

253 

34 

51 

472 

1944.... 

24,237 

246 

42 

69 

584 

1945.... 

19,3^6 

238 

71 

63 

593 

1946.... 

24,842 

304 

93 

58 

656 

1947.... 

31,751 

224 

64 

53 

620 

1948  

35,595 

142 

60 

43 

577 

TT. 

part  11: 

1948- 1984* 

1948.... 

35,595 

142 

60 

43 

581 

1949..  .. 

29,206 

128 

44 

31 

527 

1950  

42,885 

112 

'3 

52 

579 

1951  

44,465 

101 

82 

624 

39,645 

84 

50 

88 

630 

1953  

41,199 

80 

42 

89 

639 

1954  

38,680 

136 

34 

96 

628 

1955  

49,209 

124 

31 

158 

815 

1956  

49,631 

89 

37 

168 

850 

1957  

48,146 

55 

47 

163 

888 

1958  

41,893 

15 

51 

172 

690 

1959  

52,552 

45 

86 

218 

936 

1960  

49,931 

51 

64 

253 

978 

1961.... 

49,835 

29 

54 

207 

885 

1962  

55,148 

15 

50 

295 

920 

59,754 

27 

5A 

318 

1,003 

1964  

66,683 

94 

77 

266 

1,474 

*7he  1948  estimates  included  in  series  1929-1948  (Part  1)  of  this  table  are  based  on  the  in^stry 
classification  used  for  1947  and  earlier  years.   The  1948  estiaates  in  the  series  1948- 1984  (Part  II) 
are  based  on  industry  classification  ijsed  for  1949  and  later  years. 


Table  l-5a. 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes  of  selected  arts-related  industries: 
1929*1984  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Corporate  profits  before  taxes 


Year 

Total  U.S. 
industries 

Notion 
pictures 

Aouseaent  and 

recreation 
services 

Radio  and 
television 
broadcasting 

Prin^irto  And 
niihl  i  sHi  no 

Part  II:  1948-1984* 

(in  Billions  of  dollars) 

(continued) 

1965  

77,395 

114 

78 

333 

1,564 

1966  

83,265 

141 

120 

363 

80,127 

107 

111 

246 

1968  

89,057 

229 

143 

258 

1  848 

1969  

87,222 

70 

161 

315 

1,971 

1970  

76,046 

183 

179 

257 

1,685 

87,292 

115 

202 

269 

1,860 

1972  

101,471 

103 

151 

V66 

2,081 

1973  

127,151 

212 

219 

469 

2.582 

1974  

i38,859 

245 

280 

508 

2,456 

1975  

134,838 

303 

336 

502 

2,871 

1976  

170,251 

449 

423 

1,016 

3,440 

1977  

200,437 

525 

537 

1,318 

4,412 

1978  

233,459 

830 

620 

1,522 

5,013 

1979  

257,230 

830 

642 

1,495 

4,961 

1980  

237,082 

681 

593 

1,115 

4,712 

1981  

226,524 

611 

595 

981 

4,850 

169,584 

697 

294 

756 

4,638 

1983  

207,629 

429 

-  89 

653 

5,621 

1984  

239,958 

-  85 

•692 

1,227 

6,609 

*The  1948  estiutes  included  in  series  1929-1948  (Part  I)  of  this  table  are  based  on  the  industry 
classification  used  for  1947  and  earlier  years.   The  1948  est  jutes  in  the  series  1948-1984  (Part  II) 
are  based  on  industry  classification  used  for  1949  and  later  years. 


Soura:    (1947-1982)  U.S.  Der>-utMnt  of  Coowrce,  Bureau  of  Econouc  Analysis,  The  Hational  Incoae  and 
Product  Accounts  of  the  United  States.  1929-82:    Statistical  Tables.  Washington,  D.C.,  Septeaber  1986, 
p.  252;  (1983-1985)  U.S.  DepartKnt  of  Conerce,  Bureau  of  Econoaic  Analysis,  Survey  of  Current  Business. 
July  1987  issues,  tables  6.19B. 

Nethodolotiad  note:  Corporate  profit  betim  tai  is  the  incow  of  organizations  treated  as  corporations  in 
the  National  Incoae  and  Prwhict  Accounts.   These  organizations  consist  of  all  entities  required  to  file 
ifederal  corporate  tax  returns,  including  autual  financial  institutions  and  cooperatives  subject  to  Federal 
incoM  tai;  private  noninsured  pension  funds;  nonprofit  organizations  that  priwurily  serve  business; 
Federal  ReMrve  banks;  and  federally  sponsored  credit  agencies.    It  reflects  the  inventory  and  depreciation 
accounting  practices  used  for  Federal  incow  tax  returns.    It  consists  of  profits  tax  liability,  dividends, 
and  undistributed  corpmte  profits.   This  aeasure  is  soaetines  referred  to  as  "book  profits."  Note  taken 
froa  National  Incoae  and  Product  Accounts  as  cited  above. 
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Table  l-5b. 

Percent  of  total  corporate  profits  before  taxes  originating  in  selected  arts- 
related  industries:    1929-1984  (continued  on  next  page) 


Corporate  profits  before  taxes 


nHUoCMClIC  cuu 

luUllU  cUHI 

Total  U.S. 

Motion 

1  AVI  si  nn 
LIS  lev  laxv/ii 

Pvint'ino  And 

Year 

industries 

Dictttres 

sei^rices 

hr  ftaA*^  c  t  i  no 

mhl  1  cfii  no 

(in  Billions 

(percent) 

Part  I: 

1929-1948 

of  dollars) 

1929 

9y990 

0.59 

0.01 

0.20 

7  41 

1930 

3,697 

1.38 

* 

it 

L  11 

1931 

-372 

* 

it 

ft 

1932 

-2,309 

* 

it 

ft 

1933 

956 

* 

ft 

193A.... 

2,346 

0.09 

0.30 

4.01 

3,598 

0.36 

ft 

0.28 

3.34 

6,340 

It 

ft 

ft 

1937 

6,935 

0.48 

0.07 

0.29 

1.98 

1938 

4,023 

0.97 

0.05 

0.37 

Cm  ID 

1939 

7,181 

0.57 

0.06 

0.28 

1  Mm. 

1940 

10,045 

0.51 

0.09 

0.28 

1  (%L 

1941 

17,878 

0.44 

0.10 

0.19 

1.12 

1942 

21,688 

0.71 

0.08 

0.14 

1.15 

1943 

25,264 

1.00 

0.13 

0.20 

1.87 

19»*;4 

24,237 

1.01 

0.17 

0.28 

2.41 

194!> 

19,836 

1.20 

0.36 

0.32 

2.99 

1946 

24,842 

1.22 

0.37 

0.23 

1947.... 

31,751 

0.71 

0.20 

0.17 

1.95 

1948.... 

35,595 

0.40 

0.17 

0.12 

1.62 

Part  II: 

1948-1984 

1948.... 

35,595 

0.40 

0.17 

0.12 

1.63 

1949 

29,206 

0.44 

0.15 

nil 

1  ftfi 

1950  

42,885 

0.26 

0.05 

0.12 

1.35 

1951.... 

44,465 

0.23 

0.08 

0.18 

1,40 

1952  

39,645 

0.21 

0.13 

0.22 

1.59 

1953  

41,199 

0.19 

0.10 

0.22 

1.55 

1954  

38,680 

0.3S 

0.09 

0.25 

1.62 

1955  

49,209 

0.25 

0.06 

0.3L 

1.66 

1956  

49,631 

0.18 

0.07 

0.34 

1.71 

1957  

48,14^ 

0.11 

0.10 

0.34 

1.84 

1958  

41,893 

0.04 

0.12 

0.41 

1.65 

1959  

52,552 

0.09 

0.16 

0.41 

1.78 

1960  

49,931 

0.10 

0.13 

0.51 

1.96 

1961  

49,835 

0.06 

0.11 

0.42 

i.78 

1962  

55,148 

0.03 

0.09 

0.53 

1.67 

^Losses  occurred  for  that  year. 
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Table  l-5b. 

Percent  of  total  corporate  profits  before  taxes  origiiiating  in  selected  arts- 
related  industries:    1929-1984  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Corporate  profits  before  taxes 


Aauseaent  and 

Kadio  and 

Total  U.S. 

Motion 

recreation 

television 

Printing  and 

Year 

industries 

pictures 

services 

broadcasting 

publishii^ 

(in  Billions 

(percent) 

Part  II:  1943-1984 

of  dollars) 

(contimed) 

1%3  

59,754 

0.05 

0.09 

0.53 

1.68 

1964  

66,683 

0.14 

0.12 

0.40 

2.21 

1%5  

77,395 

0.15 

0.10 

0.43 

2.02 

1966  

83,265 

0.17 

0.14 

O.U 

2.19 

1967  

80,127 

0.13 

0.14 

0.31 

2.08 

1968  

89,057 

0.26 

0.16 

0.29 

2.08 

1%9  

87,222 

0.08 

0.18 

0.36 

2.26 

1970  

76,046 

0.24 

0.24 

0.34 

2.22 

87,292 

0.13 

0.23 

0.31 

2.13 

1972  

101,471 

0.10 

0.15 

0.46 

2.05 

1973  

127,151 

0.17 

0.17 

0.37 

2.03 

138,859 

0.18 

0.20 

0.37 

1.77 

1975   

134,838 

0.22 

0.25 

0.37 

2.13 

1976  

170,251 

0.26 

0.25 

0.60 

2.02 

1977  

200,437 

0.26 

0.27 

0.66 

2.20 

1978  

233,459 

0.36 

0.27 

0.65 

2.15 

1979  

257,230 

0.32 

0.25 

0.58 

1.93 

237,082 

0.29 

0.25 

0.47 

1.99 

1981  

226,524 

0.27 

0.26 

0.43 

2.14 

1982  

169.584 

0.41 

0.17 

0.45 

2.73 

1983  

207,629 

0.21 

ic 

0.31 

2.71 

239,958 

i( 

ie 

0.51 

2.75 

Source:   DaU  calculated  based  on  table  l-5a.    See  this  table  for  notes  and  full  citation. 
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Table  1-6. 

Average  annual  expenditures  of  urban  consumer  units  for  entertainment  and 
reading,  by  selected  characteristics:    1980-1984  (continued  on  next  page) 


Entertaiment  | 

and  reading 

Entertainnent  (a) 

Average 

Percent  | 

Average 

Television, 

Other 

annual 

of  total  1 

annual 

Fees 

radios,  and 

equipuent 

Year  and 

expenditures 

expendi-  | 

expenditures 

and 

sound 

and 

characteristic 

toUl 

tures  1 

total 

fflIM  1         1  fiT 

equipnent 

services 

Reading 

(in  dollars) 

(in  dollars) 

S.O 

724 

238 

206 

280 

114 

919 

5.2 

799 

269 

229 

300 

1982  

5.2 

820 

265 

274 

281 

LLC 

1  A&A 
1  ,030 

5.3 

919 

308 

290 

320 

1984,  all  consiwr 

1,180 

5.4 

1,040 

348 

326 

366 

1  Lf\ 

Age  of  ref enoor 

person: 

Under  25  years  old... 

b.o 

678 

200 

262 

216 

OO 

1  ')L\ 

J.  s 

1,107 

306 

363 

438 

1^ 

years  old  

1,678 

6.1 

1,505 

498 

445 

562 

171 

1,447 

5.1 

1,274 

471 

410 

394 

173 

1,176 

5.1 

1,027 

35V 

294 

379 

149 

734 

4.6 

604 

266 

173 

165 

130 

75  years  old  and  over 

384 

3.4 

291 

139 

107 

44 

93 

iegioD  of  residence: 

1,088 

5.1 

934 

349 

299 

287 

154 

1,180 

5.6 

1,029 

352 

323 

353 

151 

South  

1,129 

5.2 

1,009 

299 

327 

383 

120 

1,364 

5.8 

1,224 

420 

358 

446 

140 

Si^e  of  ci 
wit: 


707 

5.3 

600 

237 

212 

150 

107 

1,071 

5.0 

923 

337 

283 

303 

148 

Three  persons  

1,416 

5.5 

1,263 

365 

385 

513 

153 

1,678 

5.9 

1,517 

472 

461 

584 

161 

l,7i9 

5.9 

1,575 

493 

464 

599 

164 

Six  persons  or  liore.. 

1,380 

4.9 

1,241 

398 

3ao 

463 

139 

(a)  Sone  expenditures  for  vacation  trips,  such  as  food,  lodging,  and  vehicle  expenses,  are  not  included  in  this 
category. 
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Table  1-6. 

Avemge  mnual  expenditures  of  urban  consumer  units  for  entertainment  and 
reading,  by  selected  characteristics;    1980-1984  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Entertaiiaent 
and  reading 


Entextajjuent  (a) 


Year  and 
chaxacteristic 


Average 
annual 
expenditures 
toUT 


Percent 
of  total 
expendi- 
tures 


Average 
annual 
expenditures 
toUl 


Television, 
Fees  radios,  and 
and  sound 
adussions  equipment 


Other 
equipment 

and 

services  Reading 


iBcam  bafore  tans:     (in  dollars) 

Coaplete  inccae 

reporters  (b)  

Under      $  5,000  

$  5,000  -  9,999  

$10,000  -  14,999  

$15,000  -  19,999  

$20,000  -  29,999  

$W,000  -  39,999  

$40,000  and  over  


(in  dollars) 


1,212 

5.5 

1,070 

352 

334 

383 

142 

584 

5.0 

513 

183 

177 

153 

71 

479 

4.1 

402 

128 

154 

119 

77 

684 

4.7 

587 

187 

237 

163 

97 

866 

4.9 

743 

237 

253 

253 

123 

1,182 

5.3 

1,035 

316 

341 

378 

147 

1,646 

5.9 

1,476 

419 

474 

584 

170 

2,597 

6.2 

2,330 

843 

613 

874 

267 

■ote:   In  dollars,  except  as  indicated.    Based  on  Consuner  Expenditure  Survey. 

(a;   Sow  expenditures  for  vacation  trips,  such  as  food,  lodging,  and  vehicle  expenses,  are  not  included  in  this 
category. 

(b)   A  coq>lete  reporter  Is  a  consuwr  unit  that  provided  values  for  at  least  one  of  the  lajor  sources  of  Incow. 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistlcs,  ConsMer  Expenditure  SuniBV  annual.   As  included  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Statistical  Abstract,  1987,  (107th  edition),  Washington,  D.C.,  1986,  table  366. 


NrtbodoloKical  note:   Coonr  Hpnlitm  tewy.  -  Ihe  Consm  Eqienditure  Survey  prograa  -  as  begun  in  late 
1979.   The  principal  objective  of  the  survey  is  to  collect  current  conswer  expenditure  data  which  provide  a 
coatuuous  flow  of  daU  en  the  buying  habiU  of  African  cona^.   The  daU  are  necessary  for  future  revisions  of 
the  ConsuMr  Price  Index.   The  survey,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
consists  of  two  c(»ponents:   (1)  An  interview  puiel  survey  in  which  the  expenditures  of  consi«r  units  (households 
who  act  as  a  unit  for  consu^)tion)  are  obtained  in  five  interviews  conducted  every  three  aonths,  and  (2)  a  diary  or 
nKordkeeping  survey  caq>leted  by  participating  households  for  two  consecutive  one-week  periods.   Each  component  of 
the  survey  ({ueries  an  independent  saq>le  of  consuwr  units  in  85  urban  areas  of  the  counUy  representative  of  the 
U.S.  urban  population.   Over  52  weeks  of  the  year,  5,000  consuwr  units  are  sa^>led  for  the  diary  survey.  Each 
consuMr  unit  keeps  a  diary  for  two  oi«-week  periods,  yielding  approxiaately  10,000  diaries  a  year.   The  interview 
sanple  is  selected  on  a  routing  panel  basis,  targeted  at  5,000  constwr  units  per  quarter.   The  survey  includes 
students  in  student  housing. 

The  Diary  survey  is  designed  to  obtain  expenditures  on  snail,  frequently  purchased  items  which  are  noisily 
difficult  for  respondents  to  recall.   Detailed  records  of  expenses  are  kept  for  food  and  beverages  both  at  how  and 
in  eating  places,  tobacco,  housekeeping  supplies,  nonprescription  drugs,  and  personal  care  products  and  services. 
The  Interview  survey  is  designed  to  obtain  data  on  the  types  of  expenditures  which  respondents  can  be  expected  to 
recall  for  a  period  of  three  nonths  or  longer.   In  general,  these  include  relatively  large  expenditures,  such  as 
those  for  property,  autoMbiles,  and  najor  appliances,  or  expenditures  which  occur  fairly  regularly,  such  as  rent 
utilities,  or  insurance  pn»iuK.    Including  "global  estinates"  for  food,  it  is  estimated  that  about  95  percent  of 
expenditures  are  covered  in  the  interview.   Excluded  are  nonprescription  drugs,  household  supplies,  and  personal 
care  iteu.   The  interview  suivey  also  provides  daU  on  expenditures  incurred  while  on  trips.    Both  surveys  exclude 
all  business-related  expenditures  for  which  the  fanily  is  reiabursed. 
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Chart  1-4. 

Average  an'  ual  expenditures  for  entertainment  and  reading  of  urban 
consumer  jnits  by  income  level:  1984 

Income  level 
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Number  of  establishments  with  payroll  and  receipts  for  firms  subject  to  and 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax  in  selected  arts-related  service  industries: 


Table  1-7. 

Number  of  establishments  with 
exempt  from  Federal  income  ta 
1982  (continued  on  next  page) 


Niaber  of 


Establishnents      Receipts  in 


All  iorvice  establidaents  siAject  to  Pedenl  djKone  tax   1,261,698  426,981,971 

Photographic  studios,  portrait   7^079  1,409,339 

Radio,    V,  publishers*  advertising  representatives   1,245  888,910 

Coaex  ^1  photography,  art,  and  graphics   10,316  3,095,449 

Sign  painting  ^s   1,402  181,097 

Interior  designing   3,455  825,335 

Radio  and  TV  n>pair  shops   7,089  1,333,062 

Architectural  services   13,414  5,914,359 

Aauseaent  and  recreation  services,  including  aotion  pictures   67,215  33,114,974 

Hotion  picture  production,  distribution,  and  services   7,905  10,117,034 

Hotion  picture  theatres   9,344  3,575,737 

Motion  picture  theatres,  except  drive-in   7,215  3,224,241 

Drive-in  Botion  picture  theatres   2,129  351,496 

Producers,  orchestras,  and  entertainers   6,712  3,301,101 

Theatrical  producers  (except  aotion  picture)  and 

niscellanecus  theatrical  services   2,994  1,921,624 

Bands,  orchestras,  actors,  and  other  entertainers  and 

entertairawit  groups   3,718  1,379,477 

Dance  halls,  studios,  and  schools   3,645  268,234 

Carnivals,  circuses,  and  fairs   380  221,421 

^sems   220  65,319 

All  service  establisfaMoU  eunpt  fnn  Pedenl  inane  tax   147,061  61,488,432 

Selected  aouseaent,  recreation,  and  rei     ^  services   10,526  6,665,364 

Producers,  orchestras,  and  entertainers   l,6io  10,968,100 

Theatrical  producers  (except  aotiai  pictures)   846  463,139 

Bands,  orchestras,  and  other  entertaiment   764  644,960 
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Table  1-7. 

Number  of  establishments  with  payroll  and  receipts  for  firms  subject  to  and 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax  in  selected  arts-relat3d  service  industries: 
1982  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Nuober  of 


Establishaents      Receipts  in 


Type  of  service  establishoent  with  payroll  thousands 


Huseuasy  art  galleries,  and  botanical  and  zoological  gardens   2,366  2,5%.952 

Co«rcial  auseiHS*   367  228,036 

HoncoMercial  aiseias   2,109  2,368,916 

Museuas  and  art  galleries   1,909  2,267,593 

Arboreta,  botanical  and  zoological  gardens   110  101,323 


NA  -  Data  not  published  in  sources  cited. 

lote:    The  universe  of  organizations  that  receive  questionnaires  in  the  five-year  economic  census  is 
obtained  through  the  ur  of  two  sources.   One  source  is  filers  of  FICA  reportf ,  the  other  is  'ilers  of 
incoae  tax  fons  (both    r-profit  and  not-for-profit  organizations).   Arts  organizations  that  do  not  subnit 
either  a  FICA  report  or  an  IRS  incoae  tax  report  are  not  likely  to  receive  a  census  questionnaire.  Hany 
arts  organizations  operate  as  subsidiaries  of  larger  organizations  that  nay  not  be  primarily  in  the  arts, 
such  as  a  msem  or  a  university.   In  such  cases,  the  larger  '-^.^ization  is  the  one  that  receives  the 
census  questionnaire,  and  its  responses  will  be  classified  in  tens  of  its  priaary  activity  which  «ay  not 
be  in  the  arts.    For  such  reasons,  the  counts  of  nuibers  of  organizations  and  their  receipts/revenues 
presented  in  this  table  are  likely  to  undersUte  the  levels  cf  activity  that  occurred  in  1982. 

*There  are  a  few  aiseuas  categorized  as  coaaercial  that  are  tax  exeapt  by  the  Census  of  Service  Industries. 

Source:   U.S.  Departaent  of  Coverce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1982  Census  o^  ^^^ryice  Industries. 
gstablishpgnt  and  Fira  Size.  SC82-1-7,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  1985,  tables  la  and  2a;  1982  Census  of  Service 
Industries.  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  Washington,  D.C,  Deceober  1985,  table  20. 

Metbodological  note:   BstablisfaMOt  as  used  in  the  Census  of  Service  Industries  refers  to  a  single  physical 
location  at  which  business  is  conducted.    It  is  noc  necessarily  identical  with  a  coapany  or  enterprise, 
which  aay  consist  of  one  establishaent  or  aore.    Statistics  for  service  industries  represent  a  siniary  of 
reports  for  individual  establishaents  rather  than  coapanies.   For  cases  whe^  x  census  report  was  received, 
separate  inforrition  was  obtained  for  each  location  where  business  was  conducted.   When  artadnistrative 
records  of  other  Federal  agencies  were  used  instead  of  a  census  report,  no  information  was  available  on  the 
tmter  of  locations  operated.   Each  census  report  was  tabulated  according  to  the  physical  location  at  vHich 
the  business  was  conducted.   The  count  of  establishaents  in  this  publication  represents  the  lunber  in 
business  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Table  1-8. 

Major  sources  of  receipts  of  producers,  orchestras,  and  entertainment  firms  subject  to  Federal  income  tax  for  the 
United  SUtes:  1982 


tect.  'its  (rem  cu  tcMrs,  pfttronc,  «nd  contract  imi,  by  source 


Kind  «f  butii 


•  or  opantton 


Producan,  ofctaMtnc,  Mittrtumrs  

ThMtrical  prodncar*  («ic«pt  aotion 
picturt)  Md  BitnllinMus 

Umtrical  mtvick  

rroduotn  of  liw  ttafttncal 

productions  

hroducart  of  radio  and  TV  ahon, 

•acflpt  tapa  

Artists'  and  otfatr  antartAiaars' 
■anagars  or  agonu,  coocart 

buraaus,  booking  afants  

Othar  thaatrical  saracas  

lands,  oRtestras,  actors,  and  otinr 
«itartaiflan  and  antartauBant 



Danoa  graapa  and  artists  

SjwpiiOQy  orchastras,  opara 
nwpanias,  and  i  IimIiii  ausic 

organixatians  

Othar  ausic  >ad  antartauamt 
praaaotations  , 

Producars,  orchastras,  antartauiars  

ThaatncAl  proikican  (aicapt  notion 
pictura)  and  micalUnaous 

thaatrical  saivlcas  

frodiicats  of  Uva  tiMatrical 

productions  

Producers  of  radio  and  TV  shows, 

aicapt  tapa  

Artisu'  and  other  antartiinars' 
aanaiars  or  aganu,  concert 

buraaus  boolLuii  afants  

Othar  theatrical  services  

Bands,  orchestras,  actors,  and  othir 
entertainers  and  antertaiiBtnt 

troups  

Dance  groi^  and  artists  

SjiVhony  orchestras,  opera 
coi^anies,  and  chaober  nsic 

orfanixatians  

Othar  ntjsic  and  entarUinnent 
presentations  


Establish 

(i 


ts 


TotAl 


Atteissions 


ConU-act  fees 
froB  providuig 
antartaionot 


Services 
providei  to 
Sales  of     the  perf  onumc 
■erchandise     arts  industry 


(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

6,712      3, Ml, 101         1,273,M4  1,221,166  SS,(i76 


2,994  l,921,62-« 
073  7S),4«7 
39S  263,169 


1,052  420,S93 
674         479, S93 


3,718  1,379,477 
142  27,12S 


61  17,911 
3, SIS  1,334,U1 


1,921,624 
7SO,4«7 
263,168 


428, S93 
479,S93 


1,379,477 
27,12S 


17,911 
1,334,U1 


948,439 

S9l,9S! 
■A 


3U,414 


32S,22S 
lA 


744 

324,481 


3M,801 
9S,S17 
■A 

■A 

(24) 


33,892 
26,241 
■A 


■A 

6,337 


862, 36S  21,^14 
lA  lA 


16,12S 
819,34S 


■A 

21,584 


49 
79 
RA 


■A 

72 


2U 
NA 


19 
13 
■A 


■A 

0 


63 
NA 


90 

61 


2 
3 
■A 


1 


2 
NA 


NA 

2 


634,S27 

S16,O07 
S,8S0 
■A 


■A 

123,524 


118,520 


1,041 
117,418 


Percent  distribution  of  sources  of  incoae 


27 
1 

bA 


■A 

26 


9 
HA 


Other 
sources  Total 


(percent) 
116,268  lA 


64,485 
30,928 
lA 


KA 

4,293 


51,783 
RA 


1 

5,163 


RA 

1 


■A 
HA 
■A 


HA 
■A 


lA 
■A 


■A 
HA 


100 
100 
KA 


■A 

100 


100 
NA 


100 
97 
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RA  -  Not  applicable  or  dau  withheld  to  avoid  i(^»nti£ication  of  individual  cos^ies 

includes  only  establisbneots  with  pa3proll. 

S«voe:   U.S.  luraau  of  the  Census,  1982  Census  of  Service  lodustri.t.  i.    .uy  Series.  Hii:«naneous  Subiectt.  Uashinfton,  0  C  , 
Oecaaber  1985,  table  18. 

IMfeadalofical  nau:   The  universe  of  onanuations  raceivuii  <|uestioinairas  in  the  five-yaar  census  of  Service  Industries  is  obtauwd  throuf^  the  use  of  tws 
smroes.   One  soiree  is  fiitrs  of  PICA  reports  (social  security  rctiraaent  deposiu),  the  othar  is  filers  of  incoaa  Las  toras  (UtS  tan  990  for  nor^nrofit 
ortanizatiQOs).   Monprofit  perforaini  arts  organiiationf  that  do  not  subait  either  a  PICA  report  or  an  IIS  Pora  990  are  not  likely  to  be  uk.luded  in  ttw 
Canaus.   Purtheraore,  wuty  perforaing  arts  orfanixatioos  ^^erata  as  subsidiaries  of  orianixations  aich  as:   State  or  local  goveraant;  colleges  or  tmiversities, 
■uaeiai;  and  aany  other  kinds  of  large  organiaations.   In  such  caaas,  the  larger  organixation  is  the  ooi  that  aay  receive  the  Cmsus  quest lonaure  and  its  response 
will  be  classified  in  tens  of  its  priaary  activity,  ubich  usiially  will  not  be  perfonuag  arts.   Por  such  reasons,  the  counts  of  nuabers  of  organixations  and  thsir 
ravaojas  praaantad  in  this  table  understau  the  levels  of  Ktivity  that  ctcunad  in  1912 


IhMtrical  pratean  (aicapt  notion  pictura)  and  niacellanaoua  thaatrical  aamces  are  establishaanu  priaarily  engaged  in  providing  live  theatrical 
presanutions,  Mch  as  road  co^anies,  stock  ce^iaaies,  siaer  theater,  and  burlesque  bouses.  This  industn  also  includes  services  siii^  v\th  tl»atrical 
presentations,  Mch  as  casting  agencies;  bookiog  «g«<Kies  for  plays,  artisu,  and  concerU;  scenery,  lighting,  and  other  equipaant  senace;  and  tJwatrical 
ticket  agerc.es.   Theatres  which  are  nofvally  ranted  to  thaatrical  producers,  stock  co«panies,  eu.,  are  'rlassified  elsewhare 


I  are  establ  istaanU  priaarily  engaged  in  prwiding  entertaiiaeni  services  otiwr 
than  live  thaatrical  presenutions.  These  establislMnts  include  hands,  orchastras,  entertainers,  and  producers  of  live  enter tAitwrat  for  radio  or  tei«^uion 


Table  1-9. 

Sources  of  receipts  for  orchestras  and  entertainers  exempt  from  Federal 
incMne  tax  1982 


Pins  exeopt  froa  Federal  incow  tax 


Bands >  orchestras, 

Total  producers,  actors,  and  other 

orchestras,  and  Theatrical  entertainaent 

entertainers  producers  (a)  groups 


■uBDer 

Percent 

Ruiber 

Percent 

Nuaber 

Percent 

(dollars  are 

in  thousands) 

1,610 

NA 

846 

HA 

764 

HA 

1,098,099 

HA 

463,139 

HA 

644,960 

HA 

Receipts  froa  custoaers. 

patrons,  and  contract  fees 

524, MK) 

48 

-#0,710 

58 

jy 

Contract  fees  f  roa  providing 

62,736 

6 

16,344 

4 

46,392 

1 

22,550 

2 

7,232 

2 

15,318 

2 

Services  provided  to  the 

perforaing  arU  industry  

11,932 

1 

5,658 

1 

6,274 

\ 

Other  aaounts  received  froa 

i»9,057 

4 

26,898 

6 

22,159 

3 

Other  receipts 

Royalties,  residual  fees,  and 

6,852 

1 

1,128 

(b) 

5,724 

1 

Contributions  and  grants 

Gcvenaental 

Rational  Endowaent  for  the  Arts. 

27, Ul 

2 

9,797 

2 

17,644 

3 

All  other  Federal,  State, 

county,  and  aunicipal  

57,090 

5 

20,607 

4 

36,483 

6 

Private 

118,548 

11 

26,634 

6 

91,914 

14 

62,686 

6 

2->,110 

5 

40,576 

6 

58,797 

5 

19, or I 

4 

39,796 

6 

17,128 

2 

4,170 

1 

12,958 

2 

All  other  receipts  or  revenues  

78,982 

7 

22,850 

5 

56,132 

9 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 


Note:   See  tables  1-7  and  1-8  for  aethodological  notes. 

(a)  Does  not  include  aotion  pictures. 

(b)  Less  than  1  percent. 

Source:  U.S.  ftireau  of  the  Census,  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries.  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  Producers. 
Orchestras  and  KntPrtAtfwrg   Washington,  D.C.,  1985,  table  18. 
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Table  1-10. 

Combined  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  expenditures  by  function: 
1952-1985 


1952 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1982 

1985 

(in  billions  of  dollars) 

ToUl  (a)  

94.3 

98.5 

137.3 

189.6 

1  1 1 1  A 

1,111.0 

Central  executive ,  legislative , 

3.0 

3.2 

4.4 

6.1 

9.9 

18.2 

30.0 

34.3 

43.2 

2.3 

2.2 

2.0 

2.3 

2.4 

3.9 

6.7 

8.0 

14.3 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

5.6 

3.6 

3.6 

5.0 

5.8 

7.4 

46.1 

38.9 

45.2 

50.9 

76.6 

89.5 

142.4 

193.5 

259.1 

2.1 

2.6 

3.9 

5.5 

9./ 

18.2 

28.9 

36.0 

48.1 

8.4 

12.0 

18.7 

30.7 

56.1 

95.4 

14/. 7 

170.4 

210.0 

Health  and  hospitals  

2.5 

2.9 

4.6 

7.0 

13.2 

24.4 

40.5 

48.9 

58.5 

IncQM  support,  socral  security^ 

8.0 

12.1 

23.0 

34.3 

73.3 

170.2 

288.2 

363.5 

420.5 

Veterans  benefits  and  services  . . 

5.7 

5.5 

5.9 

6.5 

10.3 

19.5 

23.1 

26.1 

28.9 

Housing  and  coMmity  services. . . 

1.3 

0.9 

2.0 

2.9 

4.4 

9.8 

18.4 

18.4 

20.5 

iecreatiooil  and  cultural 

0.3 

0.3 

0.9 

1.3 

2.6 

5.0 

8.1 

8.6 

10.1 

0.3 

0.1 

o.s 

1.0 

1.0 

3.2 

5.5 

5.3 

1.6 

1.5 

3.2 

3.4 

4.8 

5.7 

4.8 

9.3 

22.9 

32.5 

1.1 

0.9 

1.4 

2.3 

2.7 

4.4 

7.3 

8.2 

9.3 

5.4 

6.8 

10.3 

14.0 

20.0 

29.6 

44.9 

48.4 

63.1 

0.8 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

2.3 

4.0 

2.7 

1.1 

2.5 

Econoaic  developaent,  regulation. 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1.8 

2.4 

4.5 

4.1 

3.1 

Labor  training  and  services  

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.9 

1.8 

3.0 

6.8 

6.1 

6.1 

-0.2 

-0.2 

-0.2 

-0.2 

-0.2 

-0.5 

-1.3 

-1.8 

-3.6 

4.7 

5.0 

7.6 

9.4 

15.0 

24.2 

50.2 

82.1 

138.3 

0.5 

0.7 

1.5 

2.7 

5.2 

12.4 

20.7 

21.8 

28.1 

(percent) 

Ferocnt  of  total  for  recreation 

.32 

.51 

.66 

.69 

.82 

.92 

.91 

.73 

.72 

Pecoent  of  total  for 

8.90 

12.20 

13.60 

16.20 

17.77 

17.50 

16.60 

15.30 

15.00 

(a)  Equals  Federal  goveraaent  expenditures  ainus  grants-in-aid  to  SUte  and  local  gover»nts,  plus  Sute 
and  local  govemaent  expenditures.   ToUl  expenditures  include  eaployee  coapensation  on  a  disburseaent 
basis.  Ihe  estiaates  by  function  include  eaployee  corpwation  on  an  accrual  basis.   Uage  accrual 
less  disburseaenu  (in  aillions  of  dollais)  is  zero  except  as  follows:    1952,  32;  1953,  -76;  1971, 
209;  1972,  333;  1973,  -12;  1974,  -480;  1975,  100;  1976,  100;  1977,  100;  1978,  271;  1979,  -181;  1980, 
-40;  1981,  59;  and  198'>,  -4. 

(b)  Excludes  interest  received  by  SUte  and  local  social  ins«irance  funds,  which  is  netted  against 
expenditures  for  the  appropriate  functions. 

Source:    (1955-1980)  U.S.  Departwnt  of  Coverce,  Bureau  of  Econ«-.  Analysis,  The  National  Tnc<Me  and 
Product  Accounts.  1929-82:    SUtistical  TahlAc.  Washington,  D.C.,  Septei^  1986,  table  3.14;  (1985) 
U.S.  Departaent  of  Coaaerce,  ftireau  of  Econoaic  Analysis,  SurveT  of  Current  Business.  July  1986,  table 
3.14. 
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Chart  1-5. 

Percent  of  loial  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  government  expenditures 
for  recreation  and  culture,  and  for  education:  1955-1965 

■  Hecreation 
and 

Ciilture 


H  Education 


1966  I960  1966  1970  1976  1980  1985 

T  •  •  r 


2^^'  bu«d  on  National  Ineame  and  Product  Aeeounta:  See  table  1-10  for 
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Table  1-11. 

Federal  government  expenditures  for  recreation  and  culture,  and  for 
education  by  type  of  expenditure:  1955-1985 


1955        I960         1965         1970         1975         1980         1982  1985 


(in  ailliais  of  dollars) 

Total  Pedoral 


ToUl  expenditures*   68,649     93,904     125,295     207,811     364,232     615,149     781,180  984,627 

Purchase  of  goods 

and  services   44,930     54,447      68,656      98,774     129,176     208,089     272,699  353,898 

Transfer  pa^fwnts  and 

net  interest  paid   19,093     30,316      40,942      78,113     173,719     306,838     408,652  510,281 

Grants-in-aid  to  SUte 

and  local  govwrnen......      3,120      6,526      11,121      24,447      54,558      88,678      83,856  99,678 

Sid)sidies  less  current 
surplus  of  govemaent 

enterprises   1,506      2,615       4,576        6    77        6,879      11,544      15,%9  20,540 

lecrualioB  and  cultise 

ToUl  expenditures*   40         139  226  467        1,033        1,761        1,642  1,658 

Purchase  of  goods  and 

^^^^^   40         139  224  381  772        1,074        1,107  1,139 

Transfer  pa^pents  and 

net  interest  paid   NA  NA  MA  31  91  312  264  326 

Grants-in-aid  to  SUte 

and  local  goven»enU....  MA  HA  2  55  170  375  271  193 

Peroeot  of  Paderal 
etpenditiires  f  cr  recreatioD 

and  culture   o.06       0.15         0.18         0.22         0.28         0.29         0.21  0.17 

UucatioD 

ToUl  expenditures*   397         678       1,431        5,32S        8,088      13,982      14,254  1<„650 

Purchase  of  goods  and 

  133         211  431  849  961        1,273        1,438  1,616 

Transfer  pajiaents  and 

net  interest  paid   13  56  169  815       1,583       4,829       5,362  6,482 

GranU-in-aid  to  SUte 

and  local  govenwents....         251         411  831        3,665       5,544       7,880       7,454  8,552 

Perceut  of  Paderal 

eipfsditurM  for  educatioD.  0.58  0.72  1.14  2  56  2.22  2.27  1.82  1.69 
NA  -  Indicates  daU  not  available  in  these  ^^ears. 

*  ToUl  expenditures  include  e^>loyee  coufev   tion  on  a  disbursewnt  basis.   Expenditures  by  type  and 
function  include  eoployee  cQ^)ensation  on  an  accrual  basis.   Wage  accrual  less  disbursewit  (in 
Billions  of  dollars)  is  zero  except  as  follows:    1975,  100;  1982,  -4;  1983,  -445;  1984   '>20-  and 
1985,  -230.  ' 

Sources:    (1955-1982)  U.S.  Departaent  of  Cowrce,  Bureau  of  Econoaic  Analysis,  The  National  mcoae  and 
Pro<)^pt  Accounts  of  the  United  SUtes.  1929-82:    SUtistical  Tables.  Washington,  D.C.,  Septe^r  1986, 
table  3.15;  (1985),  U.S.  Departaent  of  Coaaerce,  Bureau  of  Econcaic  Analysis,  Survey  of  Current  Business 
July  1987,  Uble  3.15. 
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Table  1-12  • 

State  and  local  government  expenditures  for  recreation  and  culture,  and 
for  education  by  type:    1955,  1980,  and  1985 


Recreational  and 

Total  (a)  cultural  (b)  Education 


1955         19«0         1985        1955        1980        1985         1955         1980  1985 
(in  aillions  of  dollars) 

ToUl  expenditures..     32,937     355,545     515,809         478      6,601        8,587      11,867     141,705  201,526 


of  toUl 

««P«4itw   (100)        (100)        (100)       (1.5)       (1.9)        (1.7)         (36)         (40)  (39) 

Purchases  of 
goods  and 

^rvices   30,346     340,759     461,278         478      6,601        8,587      11,C24     139,277  198,295 

Transfer  pa^fBents 
and  net  interest 
paid  less 

dividends   4,115      20,819     67,083  HA  MA  NA  43        2,428  3,231 

Stissidies  less 
current  surplus 
of  govemnrait 

enterprises   -1,524       6,073   -12,552  NA  NA  NA  NA  NA  NA 


NA  -  Mot  a  category  in  these  years. 

(a)  Total  expenditures  incl-ide  eaployee  cu-^^ensation  on  a  disburseaent  basis.  Expenditures  by  type  and 
function  include  e^loyee  conpensation  on  an  accrual  basis.   Wage  accruals  less  disburse«nts  in  1985 
is  zero. 

(b)  Excludes  interest  received  by  social  insurance  funds,  which  is  netted  against  expenditures  for  the 
appropriate  functions. 

Sourcfe:   U.S.  Departwnt  of  Coaerce,  Bureau  of  Economc  Analysis,  The  National  Incoae  and  Product  Accounts 

of  the  United  SUtes.  1929-82;   Statistical  Tables,  Washington,  O.C. ,  SepteiriMr  1<>86,  table  3.16. 
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Chart  1-6. 

Percent  of  government  expenditures  for  recreation  and  culture  by  level  of 
government:  1955  and  1985 


1955 
1985 


Total  govenuneiU 


Federal  govenmwnt 


Stale  and  local  govemnent 


0  1» 
Source:  National  Income  and  Product  Accountt;  See  ublei  1-10  to  1-12  for  full  ciution. 
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Table  1-13. 

Percent  change  in  government  expenditures  for  recreation  and  culture  by 
level  of  government:  1955*1985 


Level  of  govement 

1955 

1980 

1985 

Percent 
change 
1955- 
1985 

Percent 
change 
1980- 
1985 

(dollars  dre  in  oillions  of  constant  1985  dollars) 

Total  eipcnditures 

1,165,376 

1,401,700 

+254 

+20 

805,845 

984,627 

+257 

+22 

465,764 

515,809 

+288 

+11 

lecnatino  and  culture 

All  levels  

10,611 

0,100 

+402 

-5 

2,307 

1,658 

+930 

-28 

8,647 

8,S87 

+347 

-.7 

Kducatiov 

193,487 

210,000 

+335 

+8 

18,316 

16,650 

+943 

-9 

185,634 

201,526 

+322 

+9 

icte:  Ratio  adjustaents  based  on  Consia^r  Price  Index;  80.2  for  1955,  246.8  for  1980,  and  322.1  for 
1985  =  100. 


Source:    DaU  calculated  based  on  figures  in  tables  1-10  to  1-12. 
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Table  1-14. 

Appropriations  for  major  Federal  cultui-al  programs:  1985-1987 


FY  1986 

FY  1987 

FY  1985 

appro- 

adainib- 

FY  1987- 

priation/ 

tration 

appro' 

priations 

G-R-H* 

request 

nri  at"  i  An 

(in  (Billions  of  dollars) 

Contained  in  the  Interior 

^ropriation  bills 

National  EndowKnt  for  the  Arts  

163.660 

165.661/158.537 

144.900 

National  Endouaent  for  the  inanities. 

139.478 

138.641/132.679 

126.440 

138.490 

Institute  of  Museua  Services  

21.560 

21.394/  20.474 

.330 

21.250 

National  CapiUl  Region  ArU 

&  Cultural  Affairs  Prograa  

NA 

1.988/  1.988 

-0- 

4.000 

Smithsonian  

191.467 

199.983/191.384 

215.240 

205.490 

National  Gallery  of  Art  

36.448 

36.831/  35.24/ 

37.007 

37.007 

CoMission  of  Fine  Arts  

.374 

.380/  .364 

.420 

.450 

25.480 

24, /95/  23,729 

-0- 

24.250 

Contained  in  the  Labor,  Health 

and  HuMan  Services  Education 

Appropriations  bills 

Al^.  .  in  Education  Prograa 

Kennedy  Center  Education  Prograa  

.907 

.907/  ,907 

.907 

,967 

Very  Special  Arts  

2.250 

2.250/  2.250 

2.250 

2.370 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (funded  two  years  in  advance) 


FY  1985  FY  1986  FY  1987  FY  1988  FY  1989 
150.5        159.5        200.0        214.0  228.0 


NA  -  Not  included 

*Cuts  of  4.3  percent  were  Bade  to  nost  Federal  prograos  on  Harch  1,  1986,  as  nandated  by  the  Gram-Rwtaan' 
HoUings  balanced  budget  law. 


Soum:  Terri  Lynn  Comwell,  "Congressional  Arts  Caucus  Legislative  SuoBiary,  99th  Congress",  in  Journal  of 
^s  Managcaent  and  Law.  VoluK  17,  Issue  1,  Spring  1987,  table  1,  p.  40. 


Table  1-15, 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  funding  history:  1966-1988 


Author  izat  inn 


rnsidtnt't  raquttt 


Appropriation 


y<*ar 


Pro^rM      Treasury  Oullente 


Adiin- 

istrat ive 


Tutal 


Protraa     Treasunr  Challenge 


Adiin- 
istrative 


Profraa      Treasury    Chal  lenfe    utrat  ive 


Year 


(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


PV  1966  (a).  ...  5,000 

n  1967  (a)  ....  7,750 

rif  196S  (a)  ....  7,750 

n  1969  (a).  ...  S,000 

n  19/0  (a)   9,000 

rV  1971  (a).  ...  17,000 

n  19/2  (a)   26,500 

rV  1973  (a).  ...  15,500 

n  1976  (a)   65.000 

PV  197S  (a)   90,000 

rt  1976  (a)   111,500 

Tran  Qtr   M 

flf  19/7  (a)   97,500 

n  1978   107,000 

n  1979   lA 

n  1980   NA 

n  1981   115,500 

n  1982   NA 

n  198)   NA 

flf  I98f>  (c).  ...  HA 

n  1985  (e)       .  NA 


rt  1966  (d,  e) 

rt  \m  (e).  .. 
n  19JW. .  .  . 


121,678 
123,625 
128,362 


2,250 
2,250 
2,250 
1,175 
3,375 

1,000 
3,500 
6,500 
7,500 
10,000 

12,500 
NA 
10,000 
12,500 
HA 
NA 

18,500 
HA 
HA 
NA 
NA 

8,820 

9, 173 
9,560 


HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 

HA 
HA 
HA 
■A 
HA 

HA 
HA 

12,000 
18,000 
HA 
HA 

?7,000 
HA 
HA 
HA 
NA 

20,580 
2i,M>l 
22,259 


HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 

HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 

HA 
HA 
HA 
SSA8 
HA 
HA 

U,000 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 

15,982 
16,205 
16,o51 


7,250 
10,000 
10,000 
11,175 
12,175 

20,000 
10,000 
60,000 
72,500 
100,000 

126,000 
HA 

119,500 
137,500 
SSAH 
SSAH 

175,000 
119,100 
119,100 
166,500 
SSAH 

167,060 
170,206 
177,015 


2,150 
7,750 
7,750 
9,050 
6,500 

11,800 
26,500 
15,500 
65,000 
72,000 

7^,500 
11,750 
79,500 
89,000 
102,160 
97,000 

lU,fc95 
57,815 
69,756 
86  .MC 

10£,6;i 

102,650 
101,000 
101,000 


500 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 

2,500 
3,500 
1,500 
7,500 
10,000 

7,500 
500 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
20,000 

18,500 
15,000 
11,155 
8,000 
9,000 

9,000 
9,000 
9,000 


HA 
lA 
HA 
HA 
HA 

HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 

HA 
HA 
HA 

18,000 
30,000 
26,900 

22,000 
2,500 
7,166 
17,100 
18,500 

18,500 
18,500 
16,900 


350 
590 
810 
950 
872 

1,200 
1,716 
2,550 
^,000 
5,500 

5,500 
1,467 
5,500 
9,000 
10,000 
10,500 

12,965 
12,665 
12,600 
13,100 
13,700 

U,300 
U,900 
16,100 


3,000 
9,160 
9,560 
11,000 
8,372 

17,500 
31,716 
61,550 
76,500 
87,500 

87,500 
35,697 
92,500 
123,500 
169,660 
156,600 

167,960 
•6,000 

100,875 
125,000 
U3,875 

166,^50 
166,900 
U5,200 


2,500 
6,000 
6,500 
5,^00 
6,250 

12,590 
26,250 
36,700 
56,275 
67,250 

7^,500 
33,437 
77,500 
89,100 
102,160 
97,000 

113,960 

103,330 
101,675 
119,000 
118,678 

116,033 
120,761 
TBO 


36 
1,966 
674 
2,357 
2,000 

2,500 
3,U» 
3,500 
6,500 
7,500 

7,500 
500 
7,500 
7,500 
7,500 
18,500 

19,250 
U,600 
11,200 
9,000 
8,820 

8,390 
8,4'>0 
TbO 


HA 
HA 
HA 
■A 
HA 

HA 
■A 
■A 
■A 
■A 

HA 
■A 

9,000 
18,000 
30,000 
26,900 

13,650 
U,600 
18,600 

21,000 
20,580 

19,577 
20,000 


366 
510 
600 
700 
805 

1,330 
1,730 
2,657 
3,250 


2,898 
8,476 

7,774 
8,457 
9,055 

16,420 
31,680 
60,857 
66,025 


5,39  2      80,142      PV  1975 


5,455 
1,366 
5,872 
9,250 
9,925 
12,210 

12,135 
11,326 
12,600 
13,223 


87,455 
35,301 
99,872 
123,850 
169,585 
156,610 

158,795 
143,456 
143,875 
162,223 


15,582  163,660 


14,823 
16,100 
TBO 


158,822 
165,281 
TBO 


PV  1976 
Tran  Qtr 
PV  1977 
PV  1978 
PV  1979 
PV  1980 

PV  1981 
PV  1982 
PV  1983 
PV  1986 
PV  1985 

PV  1986 

PV  1987 
PV  1988 


NA  •  Not  applicable. 

Tran  Qtr.  -  Transition  (^Jarter;  TBO  -  To  be  detetvined;  SSAN  -  Such  wms  -*  necessary. 

(a)   In  FY  ,966-6/,  SO  percent  of  each  National  fc^ndation  on  the  Arts  and  the  H««,itie.  request  anl  appropriation       ass«ed  to  be  allocable  to  the  NEA  for  a<hini.tr.tiv.  e^^nses. 

lo  ^rcl'  ')\^l'!r«rl;!?j'^  T't  '  'PJ'^"-^-  ^or  SUt.  art.  a^tcie.  (see  a  r«ent  NEA  Ai«al  Neport  for  the  esact  a««nt.).   Beti^ir,  in  PV  19/5.  „c  less  th«i 

20  percent  of  the  pro^rM  funds  appropriation  has  oeen  required  lo  go      SUU  arts  agencies  and  mional  arts  (roups. 

(c)  In      1986,  th^  progran  funds  appropriation  included  $100  of  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indonity  finds  (uhicn  uere  obligated  in  PV  1986). 

(d)  In  KY  1986,  the  progra.  funds  appropriation  included  $285  of  Arts  and  Artifacts  Indanity  funds  (all  of  «hich  r»ain  available  for  use  until  needed). 
(•1   In  FY  1985  through  W  198/,  the  adKinistr    ive  funds  appropriation  included  the  Office  of  Policy,  Plamii^  and  Uwch 
Sane.    Nati<mat  Rndowent  for  the  Arts,  Budget  office.   DaU  provided  by  Aaron  PineMfi  and  Bill  fottir,  Washington,  O.C.,  Deceaber  1987. 

If  R  I  C\T*    r^^r.Tl*'*""'  **!'^'^  "^"^  co«tribMti«,  g«.r.lly  ist  be  ..tched  uiUi  at  l«st  ti»e.  «„f.d.r.l  dollars  for  each  Federal 

:l  n    T.?  ""^IJT:'  ^^-^^  ^^-^  -^^-^  to  th.  a«.t  of  th.  Ped.r.1  funds;  ul  i^^Jl  lf  u» 

lU^BBlBihift  doaMwiUtiow.   This  is  ntftrwd  to  as  the  first  itch.        winii^  9knimm  project  cost  (at  iMit  -  -    •  —    '        •  rooer»i  lunos,  am  tnt  approval  off  tta 
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Chart  1-7. 

Federal  appropriations  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  and  state  le/rislatiTe  appropriations  to  State  Arts 
Agencies:  1966-1967 


1260,000  1 


200,000 


Curroit  doUan 
(in  thounnda) 


1260.000 


100,000 
60,000 


ConaUnt  1086  doUan 
(In  thouitanda) 


1067 


Year 


Sourea:  National  bdowment  for  the  Arta  (NEi)  3udgat  Office  and  Kational  Aaaembly  of  State 
Arta  Agenoiaa  (NASAA):  See  Ublea  1-16  and  1-10  far  full  dUUona. 


Table  1-16. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  aUocation  of  appropriated  funds  by  program:  1980-1987 


PY  1980 
$1S4,610 


rt  1981 

$1S8,79S 


rt  1982 
$143,4S6 


FY  1983 
$U3,87S 


FY  1984 
$162,223 


PV  1985 
$163,660 


PY  1986 
$1S8,3S7 


PY  1987 
$165,281 


A»unt   Percent    Anount   P«rcMt    teount  Percent    AMunt   Perc«n.     fmount   '^rcent    AMunt   Percent    AKunt   Percent    /toount  Percent 


(dollars  are  in  thouiandt) 


  8,079 

Desiin  arts   3,04 

Eipantion  arts   8,130 

PoUartt   2,260 

Inter-am   2,936 

Literature   4,727 

Hedia  arU   9,119 

NuaeiaK   11,354 

*isic   13,572 

Opera-Aiaical  tlieater..  5,597 

Theater   8,390 

Visual  arts   7,143 

Subtotal   84,951 

Arts  in  education  (a)..  5,220 

Local  pr  praas   HA 

SUte  prognas   22,970 

SubtoUl   28,190 

Advanceaeot   NA 

aalleate   Z6,900 

SubtoUl   26,900 

Office  of  Policy 
Planning  and 
lesearch  (OPPI) 

(b,  C)   1,509 

lefional 

rc|iresentatives  (b)...  B50 

Adnimstration  (d)   12,210 

Subtotal   13,060 

Appropriation  (f)   154,610 


5.2 
2.4 
5.  J 
1.5 
1.9 
3.1 
5.9 
7.3 
8.8 
3.6 
5.4 
4.6 


>,019 
5,147 
8,489 

3,005 
4.015 
4,837 
12,476 
13,031 
16,172 
6,250 
10,829 
7,262 


5.7 
3.2 
5.3 
1.9 
2.5 
3.0 
7.9 
8.2 
10.2 
3.9 
6.8 
4.6 


8,458 
4,638 
7,178 
2,536 
4,435 
4,336 
10,078 
11,456 
14,095 
5,641 
9,636 
6,527 


5.9 
3.? 
5.0 
1.8 
3.1 
3.0 
7.0 
8.0 
•  8 
3.9 
6.7 
4.5 


9,106 
4,250 
7,442 
2,805 
3,444 
4,325 
9,144 
10,008 
12,940 
5,055 
9,541 
5,755 


6.3 
3.0 
5.2 
1.9 
2.4 
3.0 
6.4 
7.0 
9.0 
3.5 
6.6 
4.0 


9,ii; 

4,410 
6,852 
2,999 
4,260 
4,446 
9,369 
\2,Vi 
15,069 
6,050 
10,698 
6,553 


5.6 
2.7 
4.2 
1.8 
2.6 
2.7 
S.8 
7.6 
V.3 
3.7 
6.6 
4.0 


9,003 
♦  ,371 
6,954 
3,128 
4,346 
5,125 
10,112 
11,885 
15,311 
5,953 
10,641 
6,201 


5.5 
2.7 
4.2 
1.9 
2.7 
3.1 
6.2 
7  3 
9.4 
3.6 
6.5 
3.8 


8,964 
2  /«4 
(,638 
3,053 
4,144 
4,722 
12,151 
11,636 
14,543 
5,792 
10,185 
5,732 


5.7 
2.5 
4.2 
1.9 
2.6 
3.0 
7.7 
7.3 
9.2 
3.7 
6.4 
3.6 


9,124 
4,341 
6,728 
2,998 
4,044 
5,028 
12,911 
11,572 
15,193 
6  157 
10  *4 
6,224 


54.9    100,532        6  3.3     89,014        62.0     83,814        58.3     92,113        5^.8     93,029        56.8     91,474        57.7  95,084 


3.4 
0.0 
14.9 


23,721 


3.3  4,8Z3 
0.0  HA 
21,337 


3.4  4,701 
0.0  HA 
14.9  21,142 


3.3  5,197 
0.0  2,000 
14.7  24,452 


3.2 
1.2 
15.1 


5,537 
2,256 
24,372 


3.4 
1.4 
14.9 


5,187 
2,204 
23,779 


3.3  5,394 

1.4  2,255' 
15.0  24,59. 


18.2     29,023        18.3     -6,160        18.2     25,843        18.0     31,648        19.5     32,164        19.7     31,170        19.7  32,241 


0.0  750 
17.4  13,450 

17.4  14,200 


1.0  1,739 


0.5  1,166 
7.9  12,135 

8.4  13,301 


0.5  950 
8.5  14,400 


0.7  1,645 
10.0  18,400 


1.1  2,458 
12.8  2S000 


1.5 
12.9 


2,244 
20,580 


1  4  1,494 
12  6  19,5^ 


1.9     15,350        10.7     20,045        13.9     23,458        14.5     22,824        13.9     21,071        13.3  21,856 


0.6  1,011 


0.7  985 
7.6  11,326 

8.4  12,311 


0.7  659 
7.9  12,60^ 

8.6  13,259 


0.5 


770 
l',223 


9.2  13,993 


0.6  1,040 


0.5  (e) 
8.2  14,607 

8.6  14,602 


732 


0.0  (e) 
8.9  14,090 


8  9  14,090 


0.5  1,000 


0.0  (e) 
8.9  15,100 


100.0    158,795       100.0    143,456       100  0    143,875       lOO.O    162,223       100.0    163,660      100  0  158,537 


5.5 
2  6 
4.1 
1.8 
2.4 
3.0 
7  8 
7.0 
9.2 
3.7 
6.5 
3.8 

57.5 

3.3 
1.4 
14.9 


0.9  1,856  1.1 
12.3     20,000  12.1 


0.0 
9.1 


8  9  15,100  9.1 
100.0    165,281       100. 0 


Hot*:  All  fiiures  for  FY  1980  •  PY  1987  are  final  allocations  of  cunent-]f«ar  appropriated  funds.  Indefinite  (Treasury  and  Q^Uenge)  funds  are  shown  in  the  year 
appropriated,  vhether  or  not  obliiated.   Gift  funds  and  transftrs  fro«  other  agencies  are  onitted. 

(a)  Includes  education  prograa  expenditures  in  FY  1985  and  FY  1986. 

(b)  Projraa  'unds  prior  to  FY  1985;  adunistrative  funis  in  FY  1985  and  thereafter. 

(c)  In  FY  1985,  includes  $60  of  FY  1985  ProgrM  funJs. 

(d)  Betimiing  in  FY  1985,  includes  Regional  RepresenUtives. 

(e)  Included  in  adeimstration. 

(f)  !n  FY  1986,  excludes  $285  of  Arts  and  Artifacts  IndenitT  fund^  ,«ii  of  .  .ich  renin  available  for  use  until  needed). 

SoMToe:   national  Endomt  for  the  Arts,  Budget  Office.   Dau  provided  hy  Aaron  Pinnan  and  fem  Potter,  Washington.  d.C,  Dec«ber  198; 


65; 


ERIC 
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Chart  1*8. 

Allocation  of  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  funds  by  program:  1980  and  1987 


■  I  ■  I  ■  I  ■  I  •  I 

10     20    30    40    50  60 


"I  1 

10    20    30    40    50  60 


Of fice  planning 
and  research 

Administration  and 
regional  representatives 


174% 


Aru  in  education 


Local  progranu 


State  piogranu 


Advancement 


Challenge 


Office  planning 
and  research 

Administration  and 
regional  representatives 


14.9% 


Note:  Total  funds  appropriated  in  1980  were  $154,610,000  and  in  1987  were  $165,281,000 

Source:  National  Endowment  foi  the  Arts  (NEA)  Budget  Office;  Sec  table  M6  for  full  ciution  and  notes. 
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Table  1-17. 

Amount  of  award  and  number  of  grants  awarded  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  by  program:  1994-1987 


ABOunt  of  award 


1^84  1985  1986  1987 


Aaount   Percept        «ount   Percent       AMxint  Percent       Aaount  Percent 


(dollars  are  in  thousands) 


Policy,  planning  and  research. 

328. 1 

0 

.2 

349.2 

0.2 

299.2 

0.2 

321.5 

0 

.3 

Music  

15,061.8 

10 

.5 

15 

,119.6 

10.1 

14,661.6 

iO.4 

14,981.5 

12 

.0 

10  ,^U.3 

7 

.3 

10 

,171.6 

6.8 

9,890.4 

7.0 

10,345.3 

8 

.3 

8,7U.6 

6 

1 

8 

,440.7 

5.7 

8,746.8 

6.2 

8,641.9 

6 

.9 

8,135.5 

5 

.7 

3 

,335.2 

5.6 

11,427.4 

8.1 

11,345.0 

9 

.1 

Opera<flusical  tlwater  

5,953.5 

4 

.2 

5 

,835.8 

3.9 

5,720.7 

4.1 

6,067.0 

4 

.9 

Visual  arU  

6,108.0 

4 

.3 

5 

,833.9 

3.9 

5,261.6 

3.7 

5,810.9 

4 

7 

3,450.8 

2 

.4 

3 

,631.5 

2.4 

3,075.6 

2.2 

3, 26:. 8 

2 

6 

11,898.3 

8 

3 

11 

,884.7 

8.0 

11,725.8 

8.3 

11,184.3 

9 

0 

18,900.0 

13 

.2 

25 

,359.4 

17.0 

21,500.0 

15.3 

0.0 

0 

0 

4,080.0 

2 

9 

I 

,276.8 

0.9 

360.0 

0.3 

2,450.0 

2 

0 

5,071.4 

3 

5 

5 

314.5 

3.6 

4,838.8 

3.4 

5,053.2 

4 

1 

4,332.3 

3 

0 

4 

885.9 

3.3 

4,580.9 

3.3 

5,134.0 

4 

1 

6,865.4 

4 

8 

8 

530.9 

5.7 

5,739.7 

4.1 

6,220.2 

5 

0 

4,020.4 

2 

8 

4 

564.5 

3.1 

4,278.2 

3.0 

4,389.4 

3 

5 

Folk  arts  

3,245. S 

2. 

3 

3 

112.4 

2.1 

2,969.4 

?.l 

2,896.8 

2 

3 

State  prograas  

24,377.3 

17 

0 

24 

238.0 

16.2 

23,465.6 

16.7 

24,500.0 

19 

6 

Uicals  

2,000.0 

1 

4 

2 

255.0 

1.5 

2,094.0 

1.5 

2,116.2 

1 

7 

0.0 

0 

0 

100.0 

0.1 

94.9 

0.1 

0.0 

C 

0 

142,9«4  7 

100. 

0 

U9, 

239.6 

100.0 

140,730.6 

100.0 

124,72S.O 

100. 

0 

Nurtier  of  grants 


Prograa 

Percent 

Hiaber 

Percent 

Ni^)er 

Percent 

NuHber 

Percent 

Policy,  planning  and  research. 

44 

0.9 

56 

1.2 

60 

1.3 

59 

1.4 

949 

19.1 

853 

18.2 

83? 

18.6 

820 

18.8 

267 

5.4 

264 

5.6 

256 

5.7 

267 

6.1 

385 

7.8 

3S8 

7.6 

342 

7.6 

342 

7.8 

Nedia  arts  

260 

5.2 

250 

5.3 

228 

5.1 

232 

5.3 

Opera*Bisical  theater  

195 

3.9 

171 

3.6 

180 

4.0 

206 

4.7 

10.9 

496 

10.6 

454 

10.1 

466 

10.7 

152 

3.1 

165 

3.5 

148 

:  3 

165 

3.8 

670 

13.5 

637 

13.6 

510 

11.3 

489 

11.2 

43 

0.9 

50 

1.1 

63 

1.4 

0 

0.0 

65 

1.3 

^6 

0.8 

134 

3.0 

33 

0.8 

ArtiJts  in  education  

105 

2.1 

105 

2.2 

103 

2.3 

lOl 

2.3 

343 

6.9 

295 

6.3 

268 

6.0 

292 

6.7 

Expansion  arts  

339 

6.8 

407 

a. 7 

366 

8.1 

385 

8.8 

290 

5.9 

265 

5.7 

258 

5.7 

233 

5.3 

22B 

4.6 

199 

4.2 

206 

4.6 

184 

U.'> 

69 

1.4 

66 

1  4 

67 

1.5 

66 

1.5 

11 

0.2 

10 

0.2 

14 

0.3 

1<J 

0.4 

0 

0.0 

6 

0  1 

7 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

4,957 

100.0 

4,689 

100.0 

4,501 

100.0 

4,359 

100.0 

■ote:   Mo  education  grants  awarded  in  PY  1984  and  1987.    No  challenge  grants  were  awarded  in  1987. 


Soyrw:  National  End<mnt  for  the  Arts,  Grants  Nanageaent  ^lystia.  DaU  provided  by  Andrea  Fowler, 
Iflfonation  NanagMMit  Wviaion,  WaKhu^ton,  D.C- ,  tecester  1987.  V  "$ 


Table  1-18. 

National  Endovniient  for  the  Arts  employment  history:  1966-1987 


FTP/other  shared 
staff  with  the 

Fiscal  year  FTP/ other       Hinanities  EndouBent  (a) 


19 

1967  

19 

1968  

  28 

23 

24 

28 

1971  

41 

52 

74 

94 

127/45 

127/llA 

1977  

160/liA 

1978  

(a) 

1979  

(a) 

1980  

(a) 

(a) 

1982  

(a) 

1983  

(a) 

1984  

(a) 

1985  

(a; 

1986  

(a) 

1987  

(a) 

NA  -  Not  available. 

lote:   FTP  indicates  full-tiM  person. 

(a)  Between  1966  and  1978  certain  staff  were  shared  with  the  Huaanities  Endowaent.    Beginning  FY  1978  the 
two  endowents  no  longer  shared  staff.   For  cciparative  purposes,  it  is  assuaed  that  50  percent  of  the 
staff  allocated  to  shared  staff  was  in  support  of  the  Arts  Endowaent. 

(b)  It  should  be  noted  that  prior  to  FY  1982 ,  agency  ceilings  reflected  the  "end-of-year"  approach  to 
persooxiel  ceiling  allocations.   Beginning  with  FY  1982,  the  Federal  govemaent  adopted  the  "full  tine 
equivalent"  approach  to  personnel  ceiling  allocations.   The  nuaber  in  parantheses  is  actual  FTE  "  '>e. 

Source:    For  years  1966  through  1976,  Personnel  Office,  Itotional  Endowaent  for  the  Arts;  years  1976-80,  U.S. 
Congress,  Hearings,  Departaent  of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  before  a  subconittee  of  the  Cosittee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  96th  Congress,  1st  Session,  p.  469.    For  years  1980-1987,  Personnel 
Officr,  National  Endowaent  for  the  Arts. 

(1966-1980)  As  included  in  Kevin  Hulcahy  and  Richard  Swaia,  "liie  National  Endofwaent  for  the  Arts:  1965-1980", 
Public  Policy  and  the  Arts,  table  8.1,      171;  (1980-1987)  Upc«r>i  by  Rational  Endowaent  for  the  Arts,  Budget 
Office  for  this  report,  Washington,  D.C.^  Deceaber  1987. 
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Table  1-19, 

State  legi.latiTe  appropriations  to  SUte  Arts  Agedcies:  1966-1987  (conUn.ed  on  next  page) 


FY66  rY67  PTM  rY69  mO 


f"'  ?V7i        rY7*        ni^  nu 


«  lA        50,000        50,000      100,000  100,000        W  000  125,000  125.000  125  000        250  OUO 

^.c-.s-o.       I  "'I!  '"'^^ 

—        -  "-^  r:;::  i!,^:-  2.^:;": 

^^'I";;" 1".0«  IW.OOO        16,,000  209,.l,  1.0M.,6J  1  000  000        8,5  000 

„,»  ^  •i^^  ..  » 

-  -  r  S=  »S  S  r« 

^:r::::;:  iij;  s  -  s 

=    ■■■■■  'z  »•■'"  .«:» 

«  «        lO.OOO       10,000  10.000          ,.»»*  10.000  10,000  2J,121  o;200 

,                                        "*  •*        25.0<»        25,000        M,730  J2,»**         Jt.lU  M  U5  so  UM  in  «l 

'"-'-^  U,.6«  151.170  15,;,«,  22l;i^ 

"  ».«»        ".«»      100.000      1«,.000  1«,000        200,000  2M  000  J^Z  ,ZZ  ,^'1 

""^^ "»''»<'  l"*.-  21,.«2     2,7:71.  25i:,»,  ZZ  zZZ  ^I^Z 

m':::^;;::::::::.  ''Z  '"Z 

"  "•*»  'SOOO  n.OOO  112  62*        l»r  5«, 

"  ''"z  ^''-"^  ^  :»  i.«:^ 

•A  «        12,500        12.500        25.000  25,000         25.000  25.000  27.550  27  ,50         7  5  0k, 

"  M.300        12.5<»        U.5C0        12..„  „..7,  25.620 

  'z  '-^  '-^  "••^  "r*: 

''^  »•«»        ".»'  2a,05,  521.577  .«,:i07  7«'^. 
  765.«5    1.5....77    ..^^^Z    ,  ,    ''Z  .ll''^.    ..  .^''^     .    ^''•"<'  "■'«» 


_„   ■  "."5  M1.2M  2a,05,  521,577  <.«!  107  1,2  ma  7, 

20.000  21,000  2«,»0  20.»0  ,T  M  '1        '  ',00 

765.«5    1,50»..77  1.W7.5.5    2.W1.M1  2.25»..7.  20.1«.1„    U.«,,0«.  U.,25.000  16.U5:^    ,s,«l:^  ,5.722:^ 

«  "-^  -.02,  221.^5 

^                         «              "A  lA              MA  «A  b,100  b.lOO  b.lOO  b.lOO  S  100         A'  ;n. 

"T^"^^-             "A"A«AMA«A  MA  «  MA  MA  1  'll 

"'^  ^^'"W  65.739  16.399  i6,J99  M.OU  9b.lW  95  322 


120.322 


irEr  .J      4  iS      ii  ;iS 

s-u.a«i™        "  "Z  "Z  ZZ  :"•:!!  ^'m^  »'.'2' 

641,72? 


"A  MA        6i,000        99,3b4       ni.788        135.911        195.551        1%.69«        3*0;e<»^  595;696 


  «A  MA  MA        18.000        U  720 

T.«.   ^         ^'"^  "''^^       ^'"^  ^"'^ 

^'•^         "•'^  l*'.***        152.776        157.745        159  565        1.10  7S0 

29.000        51.795        52.823        83.000         83.000  ;S.900  nnn  l'!*"!!  J)";^ 

M).000 


83.000 

500  SOO        26,500        27,100  28,800 


Viriin  Iiland*...  ma        lO.OOO       50.000      140.000      I60  000 

Vuiliua                        478  445    1  002  060    1  1^4  m         ,n  nnn         7.'^                                             '"''"^         ^^'^  ^60.000  100.000 

Wywnt                            «A            MA            HA            r                                          "*        '^-^^^        '•'•^'^  102.20O 

«A  HA           9.624                             17  27  V60 


19,864 

29,426 

29.751 

61.902 

85.391 

72.300 

161,730 

226,700 

360.896 

411.500 

106,072 

149,460 

152.776 

157.745 

159.565 

83.000 

;5.900 

100.000 

119.200 

268.400 

35.459 

40,061 

41,700 

52.000 

50.000 

150.000 

160.000 

160.000 

160.000 

160.000 

140.000 

140.000 

174.no 

207.705 

265,000 

91.4n 

59.814 

61.337 

100.915 

246.130 

124.960 

l.),652 

184. 746 

304.420 

360.000 

RA 

RA 

45.200 

49.100 

59  900 

kA 

9.674 

9.624 

12. 7S', 

14.56< 

»*-"'-°"  «26,«,,,15  ,2.,OM.015  ,2,.2«..»,  „,..,5.0.5  ,5.,151,,« 

RA  -  frior  to  citabhttmt  of  suta  Arti  Afmc/ 


Table  1-19, 

State  legislative  appropnations  to  State  Arts  Ai^ncdes:  1966-1987  (continued  from  previous  page) 


nv 

fy78 

rf79 

1 

nr80 

PY81 

rY82 

rY83 

rY84 

rY85 

rY86 

rY87 

U»,000 

300.000 

397,500 

525 

000 

472,500 

523,750 

570,000 

750,000 

1 ,000,000 

1,045,000 

%9,020 

AUcU  

4M,200 

878,312 

814,700 

1,674 

708 

1,910,700 

4,722,100 

4,975,800 

4,542,487 

5,294,600 

4,000,800 

2,119,800 

31,000 

41,000 

60,846 

42 

500 

75,000 

80,000 

47,500 

47.500 

47,500 

44,500 

98,M)0 

171,300 

219,6X 

233 

,200 

263,600 

433,300 

419,100 

426,000 

616,600 

1,010,200 

1,144,800 

ZS),722 

551,063 

4U,930 

846 

,113 

855,817 

7S3,34S 

742,946 

739,285 

795,998 

836,226 

1,006,754 

1,400,000 

3,396,410 

1,190,778 

7,891 

108 

10,631,550 

12,800,000 

10,465,000 

8,577,000 

10,422,000 

11,793,000 

12,589,000 

270,304 

284,458 

581,98S 

608 

798 

710,428 

771,551 

8U,n27 

848,004 

928,655 

971,459 

1,640,647 

114,500 

700,713 

1,117,100 

1,104 

766 

1,141,490 

878,194 

8tl,663 

978,669 

1,121,974 

1,479,000 

1,666,166 

65,699 

96,400 

124,800 

122 

,700 

174,700 

19S,700 

42S,140 

411,300 

450,300 

496,000 

603,900 

District  of  Coliabui 

55,200 

58,100 

163,100 

154 

400 

551,100 

784,100 

8t2,400 

916,400 

1,278,000 

1,765,000 

2,368,000^ 

Flon4ft 

420  486 

551  239 

1  626  763 

2  377  710 

3,431 ,516 

3,997,724 

5  264  106 

9,045,182 

9,761,077 

12,710,146 

(Jgfll^U   

171 ,983 

536  291 

818  391 

1  101  900 

1  309  669 

1  612  122 

1  641  521 

1  557  622 

1  719  528 

2  200  588 

2  687  779 

Gum 

17,000 

30  000 

89  662 

74  400 

81  762 

115  445 

266  124 

305,468 

647  988 

685  435 

719  768 

1  545  097 

1  967*526 

1  513  251 

1  585  509 

1  424  112 

1  591*820 

2  282  092 

46,300 

50,700 

70,800 

45,700 

116,600 

101,300 

101,300 

1A2,000 

124,956 

111,400 

134,000 

1  376  200 

1  443  400 

2  202  100 

2  24*  300 

1  167  619 

2  751  900 

6,559,400 

IndiMM 

616  387 

899  828 

915  182 

1  276  976 

1  276  216 

1  294  169 

1  401  286 

l'*5o'l28 

1 ,450,124 

1,830,5  6 

1*836*923 

211  256 

226  932 

242  944 

312  769 

245  129 

104  752 

172  776 

466  331 

981  590 

104  918 

129  230 

244  900 

241  962 

142  749 

140  614 

4l0  660 

422  978 

447*534 

596  288 

602  707 

faotiKkj  

573,200 

574,200 

759,400 

854,600 

1,004,500 

1,224,200 

1,295,564 

1,449,000 

1,536,000 

1,564,400 

1,983,300 

62  736 

110  217 

547  554 

454  600 

2  002  891 

2  020  473 

1  978  007 

1 ,131,361 

1 ,205,431 

157  499 

162  750 

161,550 

140  146 

207  019 

207  019 

217  0*9 

257  246 

324  758 

471*501 

440  836 

473  126 

454  140 

1,145,435 

1  541  718 

1  323  884 

1  407  941 

1,  ,382 

7  76  096 

l^4CftCjBM9ttS 

1  400  476 

1  700  000 

5  500  000 

13*602*727 

16,379,066 

18*265*924 

1,891,600 

3,733,600 

5,024,100 

6,075,500 

5,016,700 

5,155,500 

5,217,200 

7,159,900 

8,817,400 

10,291,500 

11,404,000 

500  000 

1  994  784 

2  443  MO 

2  444  600 

2  761  024 

2,051,400 

1 ,542,4(2 

2,265,160 

2,502,961 

160  564 

188  447 

255  660 

104  885 

379  652 

419  852 

415,324 

416  167 

465,417 

•11 fTO* 

1  816  514 

2  403  949 

2  530  768 

2  530  768 

444  653 

2  345  847 

2 ,494 ,442 

1  067*071 

6,904,051 

4  401  292 

64  294 

67,0&» 

65,315 

91,188 

96,624 

129  105 

119,456 

170  2>6 

702  636 

901  745 

MnskA  

219,121 

^75,510 

112,462 

199,491 

433,905 

454,914 

465,994 

509,110 

634,717 

54i  749 

585,891 

61  555 

91,424 

91  424 

44  710 

47  702 

100  979 

94  242 

115,647 

^78  642 

61,386 

91  404 

96,193 

152  582 

162  065 

96  147 

126,424 

323*000 

774  174 

1  076  416 

1  444  253 

3  333  118 

2,941,134 

1,039,116 

1,549,442 

1,671,322 

iU, iyl ,UUU 

11  '53  000 

Rw  Nnico 

110  000 

124  300 

135  600 

203  200 

409  000 

521,100 

510  700 

'700*100 

698  800 

Rw  York 

29,091,000 

24  989  300 

32  141  000 

33  285  400 

33  174  500 

15  425  000 

35  140  000 

1^  111  100 

19  047  600 

48,590,702 

lorth  Carolina  

1,870,337 

2,994,714 

476,187 

1,379,141 

1,481,411 

2,422,436 

2,113,(72 

2,179,525 

2,921,109 

3,936,067 

4  050,637 

North  DOoU  

19,296 

56,350 

54,350 

100 ,5H 

99,550 

144,429 

136,466 

l/*,972 

174,971 

214,268 

238,268 

Rorthtrn  Hariinis... 

10,-^00 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

25,000 

25,000 

40,000 

1,0*4,843 

2,475,400 

2,531,200 

4,704,743 

4,707,218 

5,544,019 

5,024,452 

5,602,549 

5,744,562 

7,493,265 

9,050,963 

(AUhem  

149,579 

215,971 

210,971 

552,158 

474,948 

1,191,016 

1,773,517 

1  573,494 

1,596,499 

1,821,462 

1,535.253 

150,537 

229,000 

251,660 

3^5,498 

349,429 

164,606 

142,460 

458,118 

456,082 

487,0Ui 

494.421 

1,889,000 

1,900,000 

2,545,000 

2,594,000 

3,066,000 

4,005,540 

4,754,000 

4,759,000 

5,585,uOO 

6,724,000 

7,780,000 

^ltrto  tico  

2,900.000 

1,914,378 

1,712,336 

4,940,000 

5,976,200 

5,020,620 

5,186,240 

5,859,200 

5,853,200 

7,780,600 

10,51^,600 

Ihc  M  Itland  

221,192 

112,616 

-"5,505 

358,559 

403,041 

393,747 

395,262 

119,61* 

419, 10: 

444,35/ 

599,854 

South  Caroiiiu. .  . 

636,430 

721, a5 

858, 24> 

941,046 

1,023,145 

1,069,502 

1,317,610 

1,516,>44 

1,857,856 

2,555,563 

2,869,596 

South  Oakou  

104,000 

107 ,036 

ia,578 

154,853 

156,764 

167,442 

199,2n 

212,779 

251,028 

283,912 

286,873 

362,300 

486,100 

971,900 

516,700 

514,100 

ai,2oo 

ai,600 

527,700 

718,900 

3,615,800 

1,382,500 

T«us  

323,000 

355,557 

361,766 

1,215,198 

1,22*, 404 

1,440,511 

1,803,313 

3,951,718 

4,219,910 

4,440,084 

2,983,955 

592,700 

870,600 

945,800 

1,044,4a 

1,147 ,72f 

1,235,900 

1,277,853 

1,211,041 

1,399,900 

1,564,200 

1,646,000 

56,819 

80,000 

100,500 

104,100 

136,660 

162,000 

184,500 

217,028 

225,710 

242, 90: 

264,900 

ViTfin  I Claude... 

100,000 

96,000 

94,000 

102  ,920 

102,920 

137,103 

150,856 

156.761 

144,084 

103, '>36 

V^rfinia  

240,740 

283,665 

1,051 ,960 

1,230,000 

1,230,000 

1,300,5CO 

1,400,710 

1,481,302 

l,7Ji7,86' 

1,947,86S 

2,9/9,540 

UuhinitaQ  

254,241 

325,000 

377,000 

574,791 

801,4i2 

535,740 

718,752 

1,459,316 

1,746,900 

1,879,419 

1,697,395 

Most  ViriuuA  

361,121 

500,000 

1,120,300 

1,562,746 

1,636,1>7 

2  004,540 

1,807 ,690 

1,709,792 

1,844,734 

2,117,238 

2,241,791 

Vitcoiuin  

106,600 

247,900 

241 ,200 

719,050 

716. ^« 

799,099 

ai9,ooo 

404,300 

9^* ,000 

1,151,500 

1,146,M0 

»y<«Ai  

56,295 

56,295 

62,000 

63,143 

87,6<  / 

47,698 

142,90^ 

124,32: 

144,606 

144,(05 

169,27' 

tout  $55,694,774  (69,275,647  $79,147,477  $101,024,700  $110,216,169  $121,104,676  $121 , 450 ,495$  11 5, 7H, 549  $161,411,142  $195,621,554  $2 16, 62:, 2 19 


•ol*.  Da  lational  AMOitlv  of  SUim  Arts  Mmci»t  (MSM)  conJucu  an  am**;  mmj  of  tin  aonict  that  «ach  Suu  IcftslAturt  appropruiuc  to  thi  SUU  Arts 
Asonc/  and  ranks  thi  Arts  AfMCiM  on  par  CMpiU  spvidini  in  thiir  SUta  baaad  on  ItfisUtiw  appropriations.   This  is  raponad  in  Octobar  of  «ach  year 

and  updatad  in  April  of  tin  follwing  ymar.   Tha  listuif  of  aach  suia  Arts  Afancy's  lagislatiwi  appropriation  rapreaants  an  initial  fiatdmp  report  in 
Octobar.   Thi  parcantafi  chanft  of  Uh  a«gra|aia  of  Suta  appropriations  to  thi  Rational  fndiwanf.  for  thi  Arts  wt  listad.  Full  Iaf\iUtiv«  appropriations 
4aU  iflcliidini  par  capiu  rr-king  and  pntmn^  oC  suta  tipanditurts  allocatad  to  thi  Suta  Arts  Afaocias  art  r.tilahla  «Meh  paar  froa  thi  Rational  AsacifelT 
of  SUU  Arts  Afancias. 


*AiUAistntiv«  funds  not  inclydad  m  th»  tou.  «m  jointly  proridad  WA  and  RIM  until  thi  ^eancias  nerr  a*inistrati««lT  laparatad  in  19/1 
tmrm:    \h^liUmA  4au  prondad  tj  l^ja  Hdbllan,  coayilad      thi  Rational  Asaaablv  of  Suu  Arts  /^(ancias.  Haahimton.  0  C  ,  Octobar  i98; 


Table  i-2U. 

Per  oApiU  appropristionB  and  percent  change  in  State 
fiacal  years  1986  and  1987 


legislative  appropriations  to  State  Arts  Agencies: 


ERIC 


Per  capiu 
i in  ctnts) 


ApprofTTUtions 
(id  dollars) 


Perc«nt 

19S6  chu^ 


U). 


AUtkA. 


I  U).. 
ArtuMu  (4). 


Plorida. 


Illinou. 


(*). 


Lniitu 


.  U). 


NnrylMd  

Nidugaa  'a)... 


NianMOU  (a). 

HlHlUlppl... 

Hiuovi  (a).. 
i  (a)... 
i  (a).. 


■«f  tta^ihm  (a). 

■•M  Jtnvy  

■•M  Huico  

Htv  York  


iorU  Carol uu  

North  DakoU..  ..  . 
Borthrn  Hiriauc 

Ohio  (a)  

Oklahou  


Orfpn  (a)  

rmtylvaoia  

Futrtc  tvo  (a)  . . 
nwdt  Uland  ..  . 
South  Carolina  (a). 

South  DikoU  . 

Tmmum  

Texas   

Utah  (a)  


Virtin  islands  (at 

VirguuA  

Waahiagtoo  (a)  

Mist  VtriinLa  .. 

Wisconsin  




ToUl. 


22.9 

26.2 

920, S69 

1,045.000 

-11.9 

1 

420.3 

000  2 

2,189,800 

4,000,800 

•45.2 

10 

123. 1 

131  7 

47,000 

44,b00 

b.6 

41 

ib  8 

33.1 

1,141,700 

1,010,200 

13.0 

41.1 

3S.6 

969,814 

8H,226 

lb. 9 

  33 

47.5 

46  0 

12,535,000 

11,793,000 

6.2 

49.8 

M).6 

1,607,8)4 

971,459 

65.5 

52.5 

46.9 

1,666,166 

1,479,000 

12.6 

97  1 

80.9 

603,900 

496,000 

21.7 

378.4 

283.3 

2,368,000 

1,765.000 

U.l 

22 

75.9 

57.0 

8,758,300 

6,559,400 

33.5 

4* 

33.4 

1).3 

1,836,923 

1,830,576 

0.3 

47 

25.4 

18.0 

731,590  (b) 

522,593 

39.9 

49 

22.9 

24.5 

561,104 

596,288 

•5.9 

27 

53.2 

42.0 

1,983,30C 

1,564,400 

26.7 

82  8  218.805.104 


93.621, bSS 


U)  Pifurts  for  these  21  SUte  Arts  Mtfncitt  hav«  tMcn  upd*-^  to  reflect  chai««s  ui  U»ir  current 

Icfts^Al^**  ap^opfiations     The  >ercent  cnanit*"  «nd  "fer  capiU"  havt  also  been  Mpdatcd  by  KASM 
<b)  sut«  Ko/crwit  reortaniution 

(c)  Om  tiat  aru/touri«  a^opriation  1 1  fY87 

(d)  Nnduv 
(ei   lh»  to  onr-ttM  jift  to  si^hony  in  <nf8t> 

I*     provided  by  Hatiooal  AscMbly  of  state  Arts  Afencies  (8ASAA).  iaahii^ton.  D  C  ,  llow«Mer  198/ 


i  t> 


Line  itfu 
(m  dollars. 


13 

111.8 

88.9 

12,710,386 

9, 

,761,077 

30.2 

i,0Ci,580 

35 

45.0 

37.7 

2,687,779 

2< 

,200,588 

22.1 

6 

255.0 

275./ 

305,468 

305,468 

0  0 

Oo,.S0 

7 

216.5 

208.9 

2,282,092 

2, 

,170,485 

5.1 

155,40) 

56 

13.3 

13.1 

134,000 

131,400 

1.9 

5,800 

250,000  (c) 


54 

15.9 

27.0 

712,581 

1,205,431 

-40.8 

37 

40.7 

36.4 

473,503 

420,292 

12.6 

15 

ioa.7 

43.9 

4,776,096 

1,909,382 

150.1 

2,000,000 

4 

313.7 

282.5 

18,265,924 

16,379,066 

11.5 

11 

125.7 

113.4 

11,426,104 

10,291,500 

11.0 

2,549,300 

23 

65.9 

60.1 

2,762,731 

2,502,961 

10.3 

889,100 

55 

15.8 

17.9 

411,986 

465,837 

-11.5 

20 

83.4 

137.9 

4,193,966 

6,904,051 

-39.2 

14 

108.9 

78.8 

•99,522 

649,068 

38.5 

37,625 

40 

36.3 

36.3 

583,280 

582,749 

0.0 

51 

19.1 

19.1 

178,642 

174,270 

2.5 

43 

33.8 

33.1 

337,164 

323,000 

4.3 

9 

177.9 

138.3 

13,453,000 

10,391,000 

29.4 

750,000 

32 

48.? 

50.1 

698,800 

713,500 

-2  0 

5 

273.2 

249.3 

48,590,702 

U, 218,900 

9.8 

25 

64.8 

63.8 

4,050,63/ 

3,936,067 

2  0 

42 

34.8 

34  7 

238,268 

238.268 

O.u 

6 

215.1 

141.2 

40,000  (d) 

25,000 

60.0 

19 

S4.6 

69.7 

9,088,539 

7,493,265 

21.2 

34 

46  5 

55.2 

1,535,253 

l,82l.'»62 

-15.7 

52 

18.8 

18  2 

50«,577 

4A7 ,048 

3  5 

74 

65  6 

56  5 

7,;80.000 

6,724 ,000 

15.7 

Z 

412.7 

238.6 

13,493,863 

7.780,600 

73  4 

2,290.400 

26 

62. C 

46  2 

599,854 

444,357 

34  9 

183,781 

21 

82.8 

77  4 

2,771,838 

2,555,563 

8.4 

24  3.500 

38 

40  I 

40.2 

286,873 

283,912 

1  0 

46 

29  0 

76  ; 

1,382.500 

3.615.800 

-61  7  it) 

«63,000 

'.3 

18.2 

30  3 

2,983.955 

4.846.084 

•38  4 

16 

99  1 

94.9 

1,631.000 

l,56d.200 

4  0 

31 

49.5 

45  8 

7M,900 

242.902 

9  0 

18 

96  3 

102.4 

103,574 

103.936 

-0  3 

29 

52  2 

34  6 

2,979.540 

1.94  7,865 

52  V 

19 

38.7 

43  2 

1.705,539 

1,879,419 

2 

12 

115.8 

108. 

2.241.793 

2,117.238 

5  6 

716,314 

kH 

2'  .1 

24  2 

1.148.600 

I.151.5v^ 

•0  : 

187.800 

4*) 

31.2 

2  ^ 

169,275 

144.605 

W  0 

Chart  1-9. 

?iS5f  P®^  capiU  appropriationB  for  SUte  arts  councila: 

Ivor  FiBcal  Year 


Piuito  Bm  ^ 
DIstriot  of  CofatmUB 


A^wngm  1087  per  eaptU  sppropriAtion 
wms  91.6  oentfl 


450 


£u^Si?°^  *^  ^«»»*".  Norember.  1987;  Sn  Uble  1-20  far 
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Table  1-21, 

SUte  Arts  Agencies  grant  awards  using  funds  from  the  National 
year  1985  (  42  SUtes) 


Endowment  for  the  Arts,  by  discipline  and  source  of  grants:  fiscal 


'7"  '•'c.nt.f  rerc«,t.f  of 

«™"  <"  ^  (b)  .«rd«.     ri-r.  (b)  .«.*d  share  (b)  „^ 


7.92 

$4,682,610 

7.01 

$772,347 

21.59 

12,583,508 

18.85 

2,418,423 

Open  

2.21 

2,591,988 

3.88 

366,h40 

2,23/ 

19.21 

8,785,961 

13.16 

1,361,253 

Visual  arts  

12.01 

8,707,116 

13.04 

1,439,194 

Archi  lecture /design  

70 

0.60 

217,071 

0.33 

25,018 

Crafts  

2.25 

581,782 

0.87 

125,421 

0.92 

249,198 

0.37 

55,228 

2.71 

2,031,723 

3.04 

283,800 

5.27 

1,408,398 

2.11 

340,429 

CoMunity  arts  

900 

7.73 

6,875,318 

10.30 

766,291 

Polk  arts  

310 

2.83 

1,136,380 

1.70 

160,200 

22« 

1.92 

3,384,873 

5.07 

5,637 

1,«S2 

12.^7 

12,654,786 

18.95 

2,225,096 

Non-arts/non* 

*2 

0.36 

8?6,35> 

;.3i 

279,736 

U,64S 

(.J, 767,065 

$10,624, j13 

16.49 

$3,555,821 

75.94 

$282,903 

6.04 

$59,719 

1.28 

19.22 

9,851,528 

78.29 

123,115 

0.98 

161,192 

1.28 

14.14 

2,093,910 

80.78 

48,587 

1.87 

56,737 

2.19 

15.49 

6,898,750 

78.52 

204,703 

2.33 

276,219 

3.14 

16.53 

6,608,473 

75.90 

402,062 

4.62 

242,370 

2.78 

11.53 

121,687 

56.06 

65,470 

30.16 

2,100 

0.97 

21.56 

415,352 

71.39 

21,318 

3.66 

18,*66 

3  17 

22.16 

171,467 

68.81 

11,735 

4.71 

10,724 

4.30 

13.97 

1,612,967 

79.39 

40,119 

1.97 

82,994 

4.08 

24.17 

876,933 

62.26 

147,085 

10.44 

31,261 

2.22 

11.15 

6,006,555 

87.36 

57,631 

0.84 

25,766 

0.37 

14.10 

711,436 

62.61 

268,88: 

2'>.66 

15,045 

1.32 

0.17 

3,368,755 

99.52 

15,000 

0.44 

0 

0.00 

17.58 

9,544,363 

75.42 

701,347 

5.54 

206,894 

1.63 

31.92 

599,925 

68.46 

0 

0.00 

1,801 

0.21 

15.91 

$52,437,922 

78.54 

$2,389,960 

3.58 

$1,191,288 

1.78 

l^e:   Ihe  «ASM  «»»l^«f.r  f.«al  include  U,,62  »r„t.  rq»rt«l  fr-  5*  O.UiI.d  d.U  ^  ,«.i«d  fr«  «  SUt...    «.t  i«Iu«  U,  thi.  Ubl.  «  0»  f.IIov.n, 

SUt.       tenc...:    AI.b«.  d.fon,..,  Ill.no...  M.ch.g«,,  M.s.our.,  Crol.n.,  Ifcrth  BaoU,  .orttan,  Hiri™.,  re™.,lv»U,  Puerto  Kico,  Rhode  Tennessee, 

(a)  Grant  a.ount  warded  also  .ncludes  so«  serv,  es  provided  by  SUte  Arts  Agencies  «Kh  as  worlshops  .n  ^rket.ng  the  a.  r.,  .n  «n..«nt  and  r.ants«nsh.p,  and  such  agenc,  activities  ai 
newsletters  and  arts  resource  directories.  ^       *ciiviii«  *i 

(b)  Sources  of  funds  for  State  Arts  Agency  grants  are  in  four  cat^ories  as  follows: 

ec  9Mre:    Basic  SUte  Operating  Grants  provjdeJ  to  SUte  Arts  Agencies  fr«  the  Hativul  EndoMent  for  Uie  Arts; 

Otker  OA  9iu«:   Grants  frc*  the  National  End««ent  for  the  Arts  to  SUte  Arts  Agencies  other  than  thi  Basic  Slate  Operating  Grai.t.    For  eitasle, 
a  grant  froa  the  Dance  prograa  for  a  specific  dance  project; 

SAA  Skara:    Funds  fro.  the  SUle  govcnwnt  legislative  appropriations  to  thb  SUte  Arts  Agency  and/or  other  State  gov-n«enl  sources; 
Other  9»tr«:    Any  oiher  funds  for  grants  that  are  not  any  of  the  above  tiiree  categories. 

(c)  ^J1MUt.onal  Standard  for  Arts  Infomation  Exchange  Discipline  Code,  15  "Bon-arts/llon-fMmanit.eV  was  ..^ti«s  used  in         to  cover  services  such  as  workshops  in  «rketing  the  arts 

H.r«ts  «de  for  professional  support  (both  adiinistrative  and  artistiO.    future  coding  w.P  assign  thes*  grants  and  service,  to  the  arts  discipline  of  the  organization  receiving 

Rational  Assembly  of  Stale  ArU  Agencies  (IIASAA),  final  Descriptive  »t«>erti:   riscal         1985.  Washington,  l  .0. ,  Uble  J.  p.  «. 
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Table  1-22. 

Number  and  amount  of  grants,  and  number  of  artists  participating  in  State 
Arts  Agencies  grant  awards  using  funds  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  (NEA)  by  arts  discipline:    fiscal  year  1985  (42  States) 




Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

lUber 

of  total 

Gr&nt 

OI  lOLAI 

Artists 

of  total 

of 

nu^)er 

anount 

aaount 

parti- 

nuu^r 

Discipline 

grants 

spent 

of  grants 

cipating 

of  artists 

fin 



731 

^,00j, / f U 

/  .  /3 

24,497 

4.15 

Husic  

2,124 

22.80 

in  ftL.^  t'lQ 

iU,04j,0J7 

100,633 

17. Oi 

203 

2.18 

2,192,724 

4.39 

14,083 

2.38 

1,876 

20.14 

7,122,638 

14.25 

56,975 

9.64 

1,U9 

12.33 

6,707,844 

13.42 

111,433 

18.86 

Architecture/ 

47 

C.50 

101,215 

0.20 

216 

2.32 

384,956 

0.77 

9,619 

1.63 

94 

1.01 

213,122 

0.43 

2,437 

0.41 

226 

2.43 

1,507,38'* 

3.02 

12,282 

2.08 

527 

5.66 

1,178,950 

2.36 

24,598 

4.16 

CoMinity  arts  

636 

6.83 

4,386,924 

8.78 

102,331 

17.32 

274 

2.94 

929,880 

1.86 

5,698 

0.96 

154 

1.65 

2,694,340 

5.39 

9,724 

1.65 

1,042 

11.18 

7,638,707 

15.28 

115, iCi, 

i9.49 

Non-arts /non- 

18 

0.19 

417,721 

0.84 

221 

0.04 

9,317 

49,988,072 

590,930 

■ote:  As  these  data  on  nwber  of  artists  a/e  provided  froa  final  reports  of  grantees,  the  table  is  ba:ed 
on  grant  iwount  spent,  which  say  be  slightly  different  than  the  grant  award.  Artists  are  counted  each  tine 
they  participate  in  a  project  or  perfononce.  For  eimple,  an  organizational  support  grant  to  an  orchestra 
could  include  the  orchestral  artists  for  eacit  of  the  orchestra  perforaances  that  year.  Visual  arts  grants 
to  exhibits  include  all  living  artisU  whose  works  are  inclu  ed  in  that  exhibit.  Detailed  reports  were  net 
received  fro«  all  States,  ^tate  Arts  Agencies  not  included  are:  Alabawi,  California,  Illjiois,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  New  York,  Jlorth  Carolina,  North  DakoU,  Northern  Harianas,  Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee,  and  Washington. 

Source:  National  Asse^ly  of  SUte  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA),  Final  Descr-'otive  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  1985. 
Viashiiigton,  D.C,  table  10,  p.  tx. 
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Chart  1-10. 

Allocation  by  discipline  of  State  Arts  Agencies  grant  awards  using  funds  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA):  1985  (42  State  Arts  Aeencies 
reporting)  * 


Note:  If.  idditio.t,.84  percent  was  allocated  to  non-aits/non-hiuTianities  projects. 
Source:  National  Assembly  of  Suie  Art  Agencies;  See  uble  1-22  for  full  citatioa 
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Table  1-23. 

State  Arts  Agencies  grant  awazds  using  funds  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  (NEA)  by  type  of  activity:    fiscal  year  1985  (42  States) 


Niaber  of    Percent  of    Grant  aaount    Percent  of  grant 
Type  of  activity*  grants         grants  awarded       a«ount  awarded 


0.28 

104,859 

0.24 

0.75 

49,336 

n  11 

6.56 

1,470,991 

0.86 

323,260 

0.74 

34.14 

6,845,392 

15.62 

3.92 

1,467,195 

3.35 

Facility  design,  constnictiony  Haintenancr  

28 

0.29 

90,998 

0.21 

314 

3.22 

1,243,855 

2.84 

32 

0.33 

95,074 

0.22 

Institution/organization  establisteant  

20 

0.21 

65,947 

0.15 

Institution/organization  support  

1,270 

13. Oi^ 

21,005,718 

47.93 

620 

6.37 

1,183,714 

2.70 

100 

1.03 

3:9,296 

0.84 

professional  support  -  adunistrative  

308 

3.16 

1,699,584 

3.88 

Frofessional  support  -  artistic  

247 

2.54 

1,218,639 

2.78 

Pu:>li2j^tion/recording/fila  

160 

1.64 

623,859 

i.42 

Instructional  publication  

37 

0.38 

96,841 

0.22 

Repair/restoration/conservation  

36 

0.37 

184,596 

0.42 

77 

0.79 

160,038 

0.37 

878 

9.01 

1,753,480 

4.00 

432 

4.44 

785,047 

1.79 

151 

1.55 

294,890 

0.67 

298 

3.06 

859,651 

1.96 

Other  

202 

2.07 

1,837,382 

4.19 

ToUls  

9,740 

'♦3,829,642 

■ote:   Based  on  42  SUte  Arts  Agencies  returning  detailed  inforaation.   Hot  included  are:  Alabaoa, 
California,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Kissouri,  New  Yoik,  Morth  Carolina,  Morth  DakoU,  Hortbem  Marianas, 
Pennf»ylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  IslaixS,  Tennessee,  and  Uashingt'^. 

^Tfi^  of  activity  is  the  code  that  defines  what  type  of  project  is  I  inded  by  the  SUte  Arts  Agency. 
This  table  includes  those  grants  aikl  services  for  whicn  daU  were  available  oti  the  type 
of  activity  and  distributes  the  grants  asong  the  various  activities. 

Scurce:  National  Assembly  of  SUte  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA),  Final  Descriptive  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  1^85 
Washington,  D.C.,  table  14,  p.  xxiv. 
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Table  1-24. 

Selected  characteristics  of  cxwibined  National  Endowment  for  the  Arte  (NEA),  State  Arts 
Agencies,  fad  Regional  Arts  Agencies  support  for  touring,  presenting,  and  related 
services:  1981-1984 


html  of 


1981 


Aaount 


1983 


1984 


Percent  Aaount 


Percent 


Aaount  Percent 


Aaount  Percent 


(dollars  are  in  Bullions) 


ERIC 


Tounng  

PreMOtini  

Senncas  

ToUl  

DistrlkHtiill  ^ncy 


Hatlooal  F  *'Mmmt  for  the  Arts  (MEA). 

SUta  Ar     ^tocies  (SAA)  ,  

ftiS^ora^  otftaizatioiis  (RD)  

ToUl  


Origia  of 


SAA. 


lasic  SUta  Grant  (BSG)/ItgioQal  Arts 

Prntr—im  Gr:..tt  (XAPG)  

OUiMT  (Pnvata)  


ToUl. 


bf  diaciplioe 


Nusic. 


Mi  1 1 1 -di  scipl  uiary . 

Thutre  

Visual  Arts  

ftodia  

Opera  

Literature  

All  othurs  


NA 


not  presented  in  rep<>rt. 


9.9 

31 

8.8 

28 

7.6 

25 

9.0 

29 

19.8 

63 

21.3 

66 

18.1 

60 

18.2 

59 

1.8 

6 

2.0 

6 

4.6 

15 

3.8 

12 

31.5 

100 

32.1 

100 

30.3 

100 

31.0 

100 

11.0 

35 

10.7 

33 

11.4 

38 

U.9 

38 

17.3 

S5 

18.4 

S7 

16.3 

54 

16.7 

54 

3.2 

10 

3.0 

10 

2.6 

8 

2.4 

8 

31.5 

100 

32.1 

100 

30.3 

100 

31.0 

100 

14.3 

45 

13.6 

42 

13.2 

44 

13.0 

42 

11.6 

37 

12.7 

40 

12.6 

42 

13.4 

43 

3.8 

12 

3.7 

12 

3.4 

11 

3.8 

12 

1.0 

3 

1.4 

4 

1.1 

4 

0.8 

3 

30.9  (a) 

100 

31.4  (b) 

98 

30.3 

101 

31.0 

100 

lA 

27 

NA 

25 

NA 

20 

NA 

25 

NA 

23 

NA 

21 

NA 

26 

NA 

25 

HA 

14 

NA 

18 

NA 

19 

NA 

17 

NA 

14 

NA 

13 

NA 

13 

NA 

10 

NA 

7 

NA 

7 

NA 

7 

NA 

6 

fU 

5 

NA 

5 

NA 

5 

NA 

5 

NA 

4 

NA 

4 

NA 

4 

NA 

4 

NA 

3 

NA 

4 

NA 

3 

NA 

3 

NA 

4 

NA 

3 

NA 

5 

NA 

7 

■oU:    Percent  aay  not  toUl  lOO  because  of  rounding. 

(a)  FY  1981  responses  w»re  incoaplete.    FY  1981  toUl  support,  $0.6  oillion  of  $31.5,  could  not  be  attributed  by  source. 

(b)  FY  1982  responses  were  incoaplete.   FY  1982  toUl  suppc-,  $0.7  oil  Hon  of  $32.1,  could  not  be  attributed  by  source. 


»:   National  EndoMent  for  the  Arts,  "Preliainary  raport  of  the  NEA/NASAA  Touring  and  Presenting  Survev,"  nwcial 
tabulations,  Washington,  D.C.,  Hay  1586,  pp.  i-' 

nrtMoloiicU  arta:   A  study  m  conhactad  by  the  National  Endouaent  for  the  ArU  and  the  National  Asseably  of  SUte  Arts 
Afenciet  (HASAA)  oi  support  providad  for  touring,  presenting,  and  related  services  over  a  four-year  period  froa  FY  1981  through 
FY  1984.    IfiitUted  as  part  of  an  effort  to  clarify  po.icy  at  the  Federal  level  and  to  eujine  the  interaction  aaong  the 
Faderal,  Suu  and  regional  levels  in  support  of  these  activities,  the  study  resulted  in  an  earlier  repon.  (August  1983) 
covarint  FY  1981  and  FY  1982  only.   With  the  addition  of  dau  for  two  subsequent  yaars,  it  was  possible  to  take  a  relatively 
"long-taw"  view  of  public  support  patterns  during  a  period  of  great  concern  about  Um  stability  of  the  touring  and  presenting 
■u-ketplace. 
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Table  1-25. 

Natior-il  Endowment  for  the  Arts  program  support  for  touring  and 
prerenting,  by  discipline:  1981-1984 


i70i 

1982 

1983 

1984 

I'Otal  (direct  and  thr^Mioh  nthor  arte 

(in  dollars) 

5,026,504 

3,552,563 

3,431,576  (a) 

4,045,279  (a) 

515,602 

296,950 

532,830 

670,450 

Folk  arts  

343,048 

238,220 

177,800 

361,500 

1,868,87.2 

2,966,570 

2,901,430  (a) 

2,462,000  (a) 

615,940 

996,315 

645,065 

5S9,325 

Nedia  arts  >  >  > 

'.,<5oZ,00/ 

1,135,230 

1,043,150 

1,074,160 

HuseuB  

467,030 

751,580 

507,760 

Husic  

2,053,070 

1,963,995 

2,555,655 

Opera/nusic  theatre 

445,500 

351,000 

371,269 

Theatre  

i,D<lU,/^/ 

AlO  711 

918,732 

883, hOO 

724,695 

77%  800 

iV,UUU 

48,883 

Total  

ij, 1^3,3/3 

1^,0/8, ZoO 

'2,7C0,826 

13,470,976  (b) 

Direct 

2,475,32: 

1,921,830 

3,131,576 

3,69  779 

475,678 

296,950 

532,830 

670,450 

Folk  arts   

310,498 

178  670 

Inter -arts  

1,805,822 

2,868,965 

2,482,230 

1,983,400 

556,575 

906,600 

557,685 

511,810 

1,348,667 

1,135,230 

1,030,150 

1,059,160 

541,690 

404,190 

C.t8,860 

467,760 

2,413,125 

1,942,070 

1,844,395 

2,418,355 

278,500 

237,500 

301,000 

310,250 

597,696 

766,732 

682,000 

459,695 

223,800 

7,500 

19,000 

23,883 

11,027,374 

10,666,237 

11,431,026 

11,912,542 

■ote:    See  table  1-24  for  jethodo logical  note. 


(a)  D/I/S  Grants  are  equally  apportioned  to  the  Dance  and  Inter  Arts  prograiK. 

(b)  In  addition  to  categories  listed  the  tot^l  includes  a  special  $100,000  grant  f roa  the  State 
support  services  category  of  State  prograas  in  FY  1984. 

F«rw:  national  ErJowMit  for  the  Arts,  "Preliainary  Report  of  the  MKA/NASAA  Touring  and  Presenting 
Survey,"  special  tabulations,  Washington,  D.C. ,  May  1986,  p.  13. 
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Table  1-26. 

Private  philanthropy  funds  by  source  and  allocation:  1970-1985 


Source  and  allocation 

1970 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

(in  bill: 

Lons  of 

dollars) 

20.7 

27.7 

29.7 

32.5 

36.0 

40.1 

43.3 

47.7 

54.1 

60.0 

66.8 

73.3 

79.8 

Source 

15.9 

22.3 

24.2 

26.6 

29.3 

32  8 

36.5 

i9.8 

44.6 

48.5 

55.1 

60.7 

66.1 

1.9 

2.1 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

2.6 

'L.l 

2.9 

3.1 

3.2 

/».'> 

4.0 

4.3  1 

0.8 

1.2 

1.2 

1.5 

1.7 

2 

2.3 

2.7 

2.9 

3.0 

3.2 

3.8 

4.3 

Qiaritable  bequests. . . . 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

3.0 

2.6 

2.2 

2.4 

3.5 

5.5 

4.5 

4.9 

5.2 

Allocation 

9.3 

11.9 

12.9 

14.2 

16.9 

18. 5 

20.1 

22.2 

24.9 

28.1 

31.8 

35.4 

37.7 

Health  and  hospitals.. 

3.4 

4.3 

4.4 

4.9 

4.9 

5.5 

6.0 

6.5 

7.5 

3.4 

9.4 

10.3 

11.3 

3.2 

4.1 

4.0 

4.5 

4.8 

5.6 

6.0 

6.7 

7.6 

8.4 

9.3 

10.0 

11.1 

2.9 

3.1 

3.1 

3.2 

3.5 

4.0 

4.4 

4.7 

5.4 

6.3 

7.2 

7.9 

8.6 

Arts  and  bunaiiities  

0.6 

1.3 

1.7 

2.3 

2.3 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

3.5 

5.0  (b) 

4.2 

4.5 

5.1 

0.4 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

2.2 

Other  

0.9 

2.2 

2.7 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

2.9 

3  ^ 

3.7 

2.2 

2.9 

3.3 

3.9 

(a)  Note  that  this  toUl  is  considerably  less  than  the  (5.7  billion  estijiated  by  the  Foundation  Center  for  1985  based  on 
IRS  returns  of  a(>proxijiately  2Ay859  foundations. 

(b)  Reflects  a  very  large  gift  froa  J.  Paul  Getty. 

Source:    Aaerican  Association  of  FUnd-Raising  Counsel,  Inc.,  Giving  USA,  annual,  New  York,  NY,  1987.  (Copyright.) 

As  included  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  The  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  19S7,  Washington,  D.C.,  table  630. 

Netbodological  note:  Estimates  for  sources  of  funds  based  largely  on  reports  of  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service  for 
iteoized  deductions,  corp^^rate  prof7ts,  and  bequests.  Data  adjusted  for  non'iteaized  IRS  deductions  and  after  cooparison 
with  levels  of  gross  national  product,  personal  incoae,  population,  and  publicly-reported  large  bequests.  For  bases  of 
allocation  of  funds,  see  souit:e.  See  Historical  Stotistics.  Colonial  Tines  to  1970.  Serie^  H  398-411,  for  similar  but  not 
conparable  data. 
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Table  1-27, 

Foundation  funding  trends:  1980-1986 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Category 


ABOunt  Percent 


Aaount  Percent 


Aaount  Percent 


Aaount  Percent 


Aacunl  Percent 


ABOunt  Percent 


Aaount  Percent 


(dollar  figures  are  in  thougands) 


Qiltiiral  activities. . . 

160,794 

13.5 

192,560 

15.3 

208,717 

14.0 

277,307 

15.4 

229,020 

14.0 

294 

,236 

14.6 

327,031 

14.7 

266,431 

22.4 

265,851 

21.1 

355,631 

23.9 

286,006 

16.0 

285,587 

17.4 

337, 

,925 

16.8 

485,303 

21.9 

Health  

298,919 

25.1 

282,532 

22.5 

312,069 

20.9 

389,521 

21.7 

390,445 

23.7 

473, 

,790 

23.5 

454,445 

20.5 

28,719 

2.4 

24,679 

2.0 

27,907 

1.9 

37,504 

2.1 

38,351 

.  2.3 

38, 

,261 

1.0 

27,111 

1.3 

75,466 

6.4 

86,728 

6.9 

9f  :8i 

6.5 

160,917 

9.0 

122,880 

7.5 

177, 

,454 

8.9 

142,214 

6.4 

67,977 

5.7 

75,431 

6.0 

102,363 

6.9 

132,062 

7.4 

126,326 

7.6 

169, 

,162 

8.3 

194,723 

8.8 

Welfare  

292,493 

24.5 

329,776 

26.2 

387,278 

25.9 

509,203 

28.4 

454,101 

27.5 

522, 

,574 

26.2 

585,819 

26.4 

Total  

1, IS  .,800 

100.0 

1,257,056 

100.0 

.,•90,246 

100.0 

1,792,519 

100.0 

1,646,711 

100.0 

2,013, 

401 

100.0 

2,216,647 

100.0 

lote:   Represents  about  40  ^..-rcent  of  total  faunlation  funding. 

Source:    The  Foundation  Center,  The  Foundation  Directors,  iiew  York,  HY,  1987,  table  3S,  p.  juivi.  (Copyright) 

Netiiodoloeical  noU:   Current  sa^>ling  base  for  The  -tindation  Center's  grants  analysis  covers  grants  of  $5,000  ot  eore  awarded  459  fourdations,  including  the  100  largest 
foundations  by  toUl  giving.   These  459  grantvkers  represent  less  than  2  percent  of  the  toUl  naber  of  active,  gr^rtMking  foundations  in  the  nation,  but  they  account 
for  over  40  percent  of  the  private  and  roo^mity  foundation  grant  dollars  awarded  in  1985.   This  analysis  provides  lom  insight  into  the  grantMking  activities  of  suUer 
Toundations  based  on  a  liaited  sample,  as  well  as  a  reliable  overview  of  the  grantukinf  patterns  of  the  nation's  largest  foundations.   The  sa^le  is  heavily  weighted 
toward  large  foundations.    Foundations  with  assets  of  $100  aillion  or  aore  accoiint  for  71.2  percent  of  tV  toUl  dollar  value  of  grants  the  1986  Index,  and  38.6  percent  of 
the  toUi  nuBber  of  grants.   Foundations  with  assets  f  less  than  $10  ailKon  constitute  only  4.9  percent  of  the  toUl  grant  dollars  and  15.5  percent  of  the  toUl  luiber 
of  grants.   Uhile  the  Index  includes  only  1.8  percent  of  all  foundations,  grant  dollar  aaounts  repr.  -  nt  91.6  percent  of  grant  dollars  awarded  by  foundations  with  assets 
of  $50  Billion  and  aore.   Note  taken  Crca  The  Foundation  Director?  as  cited  above. 


Chart  1-lL 

Foundation  grants  by  subject  field:  1986 


PcrccaUgc  distrlbutloo 


(In  mlllioii  of  dollars) 
Represents  about  40%  of 
total  grants  awarded 
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■ 

Social  science 
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8J« 


13% 


264% 


20J% 


Health      Education      Culnne  Science 


Social  Religion 
fcience 


Note:  Coven  granu  of  $5,000  or  more  in  size.  Based  on  459  foundations  which  represented  40  peicent  of  all 
gram  dollars  awarded  by  privGte  foundations  in  1986. 

Source:  The  Foundation  Center,  See  table  1-27  for  full  citation. 
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Table  1-28. 

Distribution  of  foundation  grants  for  cultural  activities:  1982-1986 


Ik>llar  value  of  grants* 


lift  1  ^Yn*9  1            A  ^4 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

Aaount  Percent 

Aaount 

Perc^t 

Anount 

Percent 

Ammt  Percent 

Amtnt  Percent 

(dollars  are 

in  thrusands) 

37,171 

2.5 

69,047 

3.9 

44,899 

2.7 

69,374 

3.4 

84,130 

3.8 

Art  and  archit^tim 

57,376 

3.9 

43,833 

2.7 

50,481 

3.2 

68,675 

3.1 

History  

17,4% 

1.2 

22,500 

1.3 

21,262 

1.3 

28,191 

1.4 

34,000 

1.5 

12,374 

0.8 

20,487 

1.1 

14,610 

0.9 

1.5 

26,213 

1.2 

ffedia  and 

23,2% 

1.9 

40,154 

2.2 

24,557 

1.5 

25,339 

1.3 

29,275 

1.3 

Nusic. 

35,676 

2.4 

47,451 

2.6 

44,10i 

2.7 

42,241 

43,617 

2.2 

Theatre  and  dar^A 

20,329 

1.4 

28,835 

1.6 

29,109 

1.8 

35,031 

1.7 

36,071 

1.6 

lULAi  diiuirai 

208,717 

14.1 

277,307 

15.4 

229,020 

14.0 

294,236 

14.6 

327,031 

14.7 

lliaber  of 

granU 

778 

2.9 

1,075 

3.3 

1,181 

3.5 

1,400 

3.9 

1,779 

4.4 

Art  and  architecture. . 

683 

2.5 

745 

2.3 

761 

2.2 

832 

2.4 

1,012 

2.5 

401 

1.5 

461 

1.4 

4% 

1.5 

^3 

1.5 

672 

1.7 

Ungua^e  and 

347 

1.3 

405 

1.3 

487 

l.K 

539 

1.5 

612 

1.5 

Media  and 

563 

2.1 

591 

1.8 

577 

1.7 

S86 

1.6 

643 

1.6 

892 

3.3 

1,012 

3.2 

1,082 

3.2 

1,164 

3.2 

1,2% 

3.2 

Theatre  and  dance  .... 

771 

2.8 

862 

2.7 

958 

2.8 

1,132 

3.1 

1>315 

3.2 

Total  cultural 

4,435 

16.4 

5,151 

16.0 

5,542 

16.3 

6,246 

17.2 

7,334 

18.1 

toto:   Represents  about  *0  percent  of  fcwKJation  givjig.   See  table  1-27  for  aethodoloKical  note. 
*ftie  to  rounding,  figures  mj  not  add  to  totals  -U-owi. 

the  Foundation  Canter,  The  Foundation  DirBctnr^.  Rev  York,  BY,  1987,  table  J*,  pp.  xxiiv,  xxxv.  (Copyright) 
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Table  1-29. 

Subject  focus  of  grants  awarded  by  size  of  foundation:  1986 


Dollar  value  of  grants  Wmb^  of  grants 


100  359  100  359 

large&t  other  largest  other 

foundations  foundations  foundations  foundations 


Subject 

Aaount 

Percent 

AMint 

Percent 

Aaount 

Percent 

Aaount 

Percent 

(dollar  figures  in  thousands) 

Cultural  activities 

58,851,281 

3.6 

25,328,955 

4.4 

863 

4.0 

916 

4.8 

54,917,269 

3.4 

13,758,228 

2.4 

520 

2.4 

492 

2.6 

21,051,205 

1.3 

12,948,309 

2.2 

317 

1.5 

355 

1.8 

18,135,324 

1.1 

8,077,543 

1.4 

297 

1.4 

315 

1.6 

Media  and  coHunications  

17,849,223 

1.1 

11,425,772 

2.0 

298 

1.4 

350 

1.8 

27,732,492 

1.7 

20,884,304 

3.6 

539 

2,5 

757 

3.9 

23,271,396 

1.4 

12,799,297 

2,2 

630 

3,0 

68S 

3.6 

Total  cultural  activities... 

221,808,190 

13.6 

105,222,408 

18.2 

3,464 

16.2 

3,870 

20.1 

Wtitmi    RepresenU  about  40  percent  of  foundation  giving.    See  table  1-27  for  aethodological  note. 


Somw:   The  Foundation  Center,  The  Foundation  DiuBctorr,  lew  York,  MY,  1987,  table  39,  p.  xl.  (Copyright) 
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Table  1-30. 

Distribution  of  foundation  grant  dollars  for  cultural  activities  by  type  of 
foundation:  1986 


Coapany- sponsored 

Co«nity  fouf^Utions  foundations  Independent  foundations 


^i^^  Dollar  value    Percent    Dollar  value    Percent    Dollar  value  Percent 


(dollar  figures  in  thousands) 

Cultural  activities 


5, 

4,1 

16 

,344 

4.9 

60,583 

3.5 

2,330 

1.7 

9 

,761 

2.9 

52,480 

3.0 

3,596 

2.6 

3 

,133 

0.9 

17,232 

1.5 

Ungyage  and  literature  

1,422 

1.0 

2 

,645 

0.8 

21,369 

1.2 

Media  and  r  Miiiii  it  iiiin  . . . 

732 

0.5 

4 

,057 

1.2 

24,480 

1.4 

4,886 

3.5 

11 

,941 

3.5 

31,790 

1.8 

3,635 

2.6 

7 

,116 

2.1 

25,320 

1.4 

22,308 

16.1 

54 

16.3 

243,254 

14.0 

■ote:    Represents  ?bout  40  percent  of  total  foundation  givii*g.    See  table  1-26  for  aethodological  note. 


Source:  The  Foundation  Center,  The  Foundation  Directory,  lev  York,  MY,  1987,  table  43,  p.  xlii. 
(Copyright) 


Table  1-31- 

Distribution  of  foundation  grants  by  recipieut  organization  type:  1982-1986 


Dollar  vUue  of  grants 


1982  1983  1984  1985  1986 


Aaount  Ptrcent       Awwnt   Percent       Amount   Percent       fmamt   Percent       Aaount  Percent 


(dollar  figures  in  thousands) 


Educational  institutions 

6W,4y^ 

42.5 

608,239 

33.9 

^78,089 

35.1 

716,473 

35.5 

851,103 

38.4 

frivita  universities  and  colleges  

345,366 

23.1 

322,681 

18.0 

278,919 

16.9 

325,985 

16.2 

463,828 

20.9 

Public  universities  and  colics  

127,045 

8.5 

107,301 

6.0 

138,943 

8.4 

177,823 

8.8 

174,870 

7.9 

Graduate  schools  

84,741 

5.7 

119,748 

6.6 

106,281 

6.5 

149,758 

7.4 

143,820 

6.5 

.fUnior/coHunity  colleges  

4,388 

0.3 

5,395 

0.3 

7,082 

0.4 

6,809 

0.3 

8,635 

0.4 

72,909 

4.9 

53,116 

3.0 

46,863 

2.9 

56,098 

2.8 

59,950 

2.7 

276,503 

18.5 

403,071 

22.5 

3S3,694 

21.5 

418,204 

20.8 

483,085 

21.8 

Hofintals  and  aedicil  care  facilities. . . 

120,452 

8.1 

130,9.61 

7.3 

114,161 

6.9 

140,030 

7.0 

137,683 

6.2 

77,373 

5.2 

.65,03; 

9.2 

147,311 

8.9 

189,397 

9.4 

201,005 

9.1 

AsiocsatioQS  and  professional  societies. 

<>4,834 

6.3 

133,741 

7.5 

148,212 

9.0 

189,469 

9.4 

214,654 

9.7 

HuMMs  and  hist'  .ical  societies  

88,175 

5.9 

88,121 

4.9 

90,908 

5.5 

114,775 

5.7 

124, 9"  7 

5.6 

Perfocving  arts  groups  

60,611 

4.1 

82,163 

4.6 

75,598 

4.6 

86,859 

4.3 

96,064 

4.3 

47,39* 

3.2 

46,104 

2.6 

51,960 

3.2 

69,128 

3.4 

70,833 

3.2 

42,983 

2.9 

60,387 

3.4 

64,978 

3.9 

67,111 

3.3 

79,565 

3.6 

26,511 

1.8 

36,940 

2.1 

24,67* 

1.5 

63  078 

3.1 

68,196 

3.1 

24,800 

1.7 

24,342 

1.4 

22,939 

1.4 

28,549 

1.4 

18,769 

0.8 

Ml 

aber  of  grar.ts 

Educational  institutions 

8,316 

30.6 

9,454 

29.4 

9,887 

29.1 

9,739 

26.8 

11,294 

27.9 

Private  uni/ersities  and  colleges  

i,919 

14.4 

4,484 

13.9 

4,210 

12.4 

4,218 

11.6 

4,890 

12.1 

PUbl'-c  universities  and  colleges  

1,724 

6.4 

2,172 

6.8 

2,492 

7.3 

2.419 

6.7 

2,852 

7.0 

1,114 

4.1 

1,229 

3.8 

1,585 

4.7 

1,449 

4.0 

1,581 

3.9 

Junior/coHunxty  colleges  

91 

0.3 

139 

0.4 

186 

0.5 

163 

0.4 

245 

0.6 

Schools  

1,468 

5.4 

1,430 

4.5 

1,414 

4.2 

1,490 

4.1 

1,726 

4.3 

Direct  service  agencies  

7,981 

29.4 

9,600 

29.8 

9,673 

28.4 

11,147 

30.7 

12,875 

31.8 

Hospitals  and  aedical  care  f^-ilities. . . 

1,660 

6.1 

1,8% 

5.9 

1,903 

5.6 

1,864 

5.1 

2,033 

5.0 

1,101 

4.1 

1,357 

4.2 

1,453 

4.3 

1,883 

5.2 

2,174 

5.4 

Associations  and  professional  societios. 

2,600 

9.6 

3,589 

11.2 

3,904 

11.5 

4,599 

12.7 

5,242 

12.9 

NuseuK  and  historical  societies  

1,134 

4.2 

1,258 

3.9 

1,300 

3.8 

1,501 

4.1 

1,824 

4.*' 

1  668 

0.1 

1,910 

5.9 

2,031 

6.0 

2,343 

6.5 

2,721 

6.7 

669 

2.5 

835 

2.6 

947 

2.8 

921 

2.5 

1,141 

2.8 

718 

2.7 

993 

3.1 

1,079 

3.2 

959 

2.6 

1,261 

3.1 

3/0 

1.4 

378 

1.2 

421 

1.2 

493 

1.4 

570 

1.4 

Churches  and  teaples  

572 

2.1 

539 

1.7 

745 

2.2 

662 

1.9 

542 

1.3 

leu:   RepresrnU  about  40  percent  of  foundation  giving.   See  table  1-27  for  nethodological  note. 

Some:    Ihe  Foundation  Center,  The  Foundation  P  rectorjt.  Hen  York,  KY,  1987,  tib\t  36,  pp.  uavi,  xxxvii.  (Copyright) 
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Table  1-32. 

Growth  of  United  Arts  Funds  (UAF's),  selected  years:  1965-1985 


Dollars  raised 

Niaber  of  United        Dollars  raised  (constant  1985 


Year  Arts  Funds  (in  «illioas)  dollars) 

1965   12  2.52  8. 

1970   18  7.15  19.81 

1975   31  14.39  28.78 

1980   48  25.74  (a)  33.72 

1983   57  42.31  (b)  45.69 

1984   58  47.48  (c)  49.38 

1985   60  51.50    d)  51.50 


(a)  Totals  for  43  UAFs  in  1980  and  1982.   Binghaatony  lY  and  Uinston-Salea>  IC  conkicted  three-year 
coabined  UA/cafsital  fund  drives  which  raised  an  additional  $10.64  aillion  in  1980-82. 

(b)  ToUls  for  50  UAF's. 

(c)  Totals  for  49  UAF's.   Additionally,  CaUvba  County,  NC  raised  $2.86  aillion  in  a  co^ioBd 
UAF/capiUl  fund  drive. 

Kd)   ToUls  for  57  UAF*s. 

Smroe:   Aaerican  Council  for  the  Arts,  United  Arts  FUndraising.  1985.  New  York,  KY,  1986, 
figure  1,  p.  1.  (Copyright) 
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Chart  1-12. 

Growth  of  United  Arts  Funds:  1965-1985 
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Source:  American  Council  for  the  Arte;  See  table  1-32  for  full  citation. 
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Table  1-33. 

Selected  characteristics  of  United  Arts  Funds  (UAF's)  campaigns:  1985 
(continued  on  next  page) 


T|pe«  of  anvu^ig*  llu^^  o£ 

United  Arts  Funds  (a) 

Business   50 

Corporate-only  ca^Mdgns   ^ 

''>rkplace  solicitation   20 

Payroll  deduction   12 

General  public   32 

Door-to-door   ^ 

Direct  sail   30 

Teleaarketizig   24 

Other   14 

Government  ,,,,   26 

Included  in  caifiaign   19 

Private  foundations   3g 

Specia^  everits   22 

Base  50: 

Prooeduras  used  to  distribite  foods* 

Revieif  by  United  Arts  Board  or  coaaittee  33 

Review  by  outside  panel   1^ 

Predetenined  fonula   7 

Other   3 

Base:  49 

Pereeot  of  goal  laised 

<70   , 

70<75   3 

75<80   4 

80<85   1 

85<90   5 

90<95   5 

95<100   3 

100<105   19 

10S<110   4 

MIO   1 

Total   53 


ERLC 


(«)   A  fund  may  have  aore  than  one  type  of  caapaign  and  procedures  for  fund  distribution. 
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Table  1-33. 

Selected  characteristics  of  United  Arts  Funds  (UAF's)  campaigns:  1985 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


Costs  of  fmdrusiflg 


Percent  of  total 
funds  j.aised 


Average  

Lowest  percent  

Highest  percent  

Thousands 

itaounc  of  contributioL  hy  soutoe  of  dollars 

Corporate/txisiness   24,911.4 

IndiviAial   14,315.8 

Private  foundations   3,014.6 

Goveraaent   2,045.3 

Special  events   885.1 

Other   1,730.5 

Total   46,902.7 

Nuaber 

Indiviifaal  ^wing  Uy  category  of  gifts 

Major  donors   1,644 

Governing  boards   2,393 

Professionals   17,567 

E^loyees   ^9^152 

Residential   56,884 

  20,942 

Total   157,399  fb) 

Nunber  of  United 

ItoaD  size  of  gifts  by  profession  Arts  FUnds 

Doctors   27 

lawyers   26 

Accountants   24 

Architects  

Other   13 

Total   31 


10.7 
.4 
31.7 

Percent 

53.1 
30.5 
6.4 
4.4 
1.9 
3.7 

100.0 

Average  gift 
in  dollars 

2,241.47 
748.27 
88.53 
54.25 
52.22 
87.30 

92.23  (b) 


Average  gift 
in  dollars 

96.23 
100.14 
111.93 
99.63 
50.33 

88.71 


(b)   Averages  do  not  include  figures  for  UAF's  reporting  less  than  five  gifts  in  a  category.   Total  mi^r 
of  gifts  adds  to  168,582.    Averages  based  on  157,399  gifts. 

Source:  Aaerican  Council  for  the  Arts,  United  Arts  Fkmdraisiiig  1985.  New  York,  nY,  1986,  figures  3,  5,  11,  13, 
16,  and  17,  pp.  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  and  11.  (Copyright) 

NBtbodological  note:   United  Arts  Funds  an*  servic^'  organizations  which  raise  aoney  for  the  operating  support 
of  at  least  three  separate  arts  organizations.   The  eonies  raised  are  then  allocated  aMng  these  groups 
according  to  a  predetermined  eethod.   So«e  groups  also  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  be  awarded  for 
project  grants.   Such  collective  efforts  say  represent  groups  within  a  coaaunity  or  an  arts  center,  or  eay  be 
conducted  on  behalf  of  a  particular  art  fcTe.   Since  the  first  United  Arts  fm'  was  created  in  1949,  these 
organizations  have  grown  in  nunber  at  an  accelerated  pace,  particularly  since  1965,  when  12  organizations 
raised  a  ccsibined  $2.52  sillicn  for  the  arts.   The  daU  in  the  tables  are  based  on  inforaation  received  froa  57 
of  the  60  United  Arts  fmA%  which  conducted  caa|)aigns  in  1985. 
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Table  1-34. 

Top  ten  cnties  for  selected  aspects  of  United  Arts  Fund  raising:  1985 


Total  dollars  nised  In  thousands       tooent  of  goal  Percent  of  goal 

raifiod  raised 


1. 

8,514.0 

1. 

Dayton,  OH  

110.5 

*> 
c. 

4,620.6 

2. 

Hinston-Salea,  NC  

109.6 

3. 

3,750.0 

3. 

?X.  Louis,  MO  

108.8 

J. 

*i. 

3,000.8 

4. 

Fort  Wayne,  II  

108.3 

c 

3. 

2,550.0 

5. 

Canton,  OH  

108.1 

O. 

2,175.1 

6. 

104.9 

f  m 

T  M.«  MM  11a  W 

2,123.0 

7. 

Chautauqua  County,  NY  

104.6 

O 

O. 

1,686.6 

8. 

Louisville,  KY  

103.9 

A 
7 

fw>i  svmIa  vr 

1    CC1  t% 

9. 

Milwaukee,  HI  

103.5 

10. 

CMha,  HE*....  

i,4ao.o 

10. 

101.4 

Fer 

capita  siving 

Aaount 

Total  dollars  raiaed 

In  thousands 

f roB  business 

1. 

Winston-Salesy  NC  

J.  TJ 

4.  /3 

1. 

4,314.8 

2. 

Charlotte,  HC  

3. 

2. 

2,S55.7 

t 

3.08 

3. 

Oaaha,  NE*  

1,446. S 

4. 

Catawba  County,  HC  

2.86 

4. 

Hartford,  Ct  

1,311.0 

5. 

Milwaukee,  HI  

2.73 

5. 

Seattle,  HA  

1,276.6 

5. 

Oklahoaa  City,  OK  

2.73 

6. 

Milwaukee,  HI  

1,258.8 

7. 

Ouha,  IS*  

2.45 

7. 

St.  Louis,  NO  

1,240.1 

8. 

Greensboro,  NC  

2.38 

8. 

1,209.7 

9. 

2.34 

9. 

920.0 

10. 

Fort  Haym,  IN  

*j  11 

10. 

Houston,  IX  

882.9 

ta-LflOt  raiaad  coapand  to 

Percent  of 

ilollars  raised 

In  thousands 

Qaitad  Hkj 

United  Hay 

froB  individuals 

1. 

36.4 

1. 

3,753.8 

2. 

Orlando,  FL  

25.3 

2. 

2,109.7 

3. 

Louisville,  KY  

19.5 

3. 

Milwaukee,  HI  

1,195.3 

4. 

Winstor-Salea,  NC 

17.5 

4. 

9/9.0 

S. 

Oklahcaa  City,  OK  

17.0 

5. 

St.  Louis,  NO  

848.4 

6. 

Milwaukee,  HI  

15.8 

6. 

St.  Paul,  MN  

821.7 

7. 

Charleston,  HV  

14.7 

7. 

602.0 

8. 

Fort  Ua]fne,  Dl  

14.4 

8. 

Hinston-Salea,  NC  

558.3 

Chautauqua  County,  NY... 

14.1 

9. 

Oklahon  City,  OK  

531.4 

10. 

Onha,  NE*  

13.4 

10. 

480.9 

*Annualized  frob  a  three-year  caapaign. 

Swce:  Awrican  Council  for  the  Arts,  United  Arts  Fundraising.  1985.  New  York,  NY,  1986,  figures  7,  8,  9, 
12,  14,  and  15,  pp.  5-8.  (Copyright) 


Table  1-35. 

Total  coi'DOTat.<i  contributions  and  estimated  corporate  cx>ntributions  to  the 
arts:  197S-19»6 


Contributions 

Percentage 

Estimated 

as  percentage 

of  total 

anount 

Total 

of  pretax 

contr  ibu  t  ions 

given  to 

Year 

contributed 

net  incoae 

given  to  arts 

the  arts 

Vuoiiars  in 

vooiiars  in 

Oil lions) 

nullions) 

0.91 

7.5 

VU 

  1.49 

0.89 

8.2 

122 

0.89 

9.0 

161 

0.89 

10.1 

211 

1979  

  2.29 

0.89 

9.9 

227 

1980  

  2.36 

0.99 

10.9 

25? 

1981  

  2.51 

1.11 

11.9 

299 

  2.91 

1.71 

11.4 

331 

  3.63 

1.75 

11.4 

413 

1.70 

10.7 

428 

1985  

  4.40 

1.97 

11.1 

488 

  4.50 

1.91 

NA 

MA 

NA  -  Not  available. 


Source:   Michael  Usees ,  "Trends  and  Preferences  in  Corporate  Support  for  the  Arts,"  in  Guide  to  Corrorate 
Giving  in  the  Arts;   4«  Robert  Porter,  editor,  American  Council  for  the  Arts,  New  York,  NY,  1987,  table  1, 
p.  X.   Dj>ta  used  are  froa  Conference  Hoard,  ^fy^tai  airvBY  of  Corporate  Contributions «  1987  Edition 
Conference  Board,  New  York,  1987,  p.  27;  American  Association  of  F^-Raising  Counsel,  Giving  USA.  AAFRC 
Trust  for  Philanthropy,  New  York,  NY,  1987,  p.  49. 

Observational  note:   The  linkage  of  coopany  giving  to  earnings  is  a  product  of  the  way  large  fins 
generally  set  their  contributions  level.   Tne  size  of  the  budget  is  often  keyed  to  the  previous  year's 
before-tax  earnings.   During  the  1970*s,  coi^>anie8  typically  allocated  about  1  percent  of  their  pretax 
incoae  to  nonprofit  causes.    In  the  1980' s,  however,  the  1  percent  convention  was  gradually  supplanted  by  a 
2  percent  rule.   Thus,  when  a  coapany^s  pretax  profits  rose  by  $1  aillion,  its  contrioutions  budget 
typically  mirrored  the  growth,  with  sooe  2  percent  ($20,000)  added  to  the  annual  giving  total.   Of  couxse 
when  a  bad  year  followed  a  good  year,  the  reverse  prevailed  as  well.   Tfiis  note  is  taken  froa  Guide  to 
Corporate  Giving  in  the  Arts  as  cited  above. 


Chart  1-13. 

Corporate  contributions  to  the  arts:  1975-1085 


DoUan  In  miUloni 


Current 
dollars 

Constant 
1965 
doUara 


1086 


Souroe:  Michael  Usaem,  "franda  and  Prafarancc 
See  table  1-36  for  full  dUiion. 
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Table  1-36. 

Corporate  philanthropy  of  corporations  making  contributions  of  $100,000  or  mora  by  type  of 
beneficiary,  selected  yeare:  1975-1984 


\9Sk 

1975        1977        1978        1979        1980        1981        1982  1983 

total  Percent 

Bemficiary  of  toul 

(in  Billions  of  dollars) 

toUl   436.8       593.9      663.2      835.6       994.6  1,170.6 

HMlth  and  nuMD  icrvices  (a)   180.0      227.6      225.9      292  6      337. S  393.3 

r«dnrat«d  drives   104.6      128.5      142.1         lA      170.7  lA 

Other  local  health,  hwan  services   20.5       25.0       28.3         lA       41.7  lA 

HofpiUls,  capiUl  tains   17.9        23.6       24.5  lA       29.8  lA 

Education  (a)   158.4      220.0      256.3      314.8      375.8  429.8 

DtpertMnt  and  research  grants  (t  )....      23.8       31.6       41.8         lA       64.7  lA 

■q>loj^  MtchiJit  gifu  (b)   14.0       22.4       25.2  lA       45.4  HA 

Utarestricted  operatini  pwiU  (b)   29.1       34.8       43.8  KA       56.0  lA 

Ofeltwe  «ai  art  (a)   33.0       53.2       70.0       82.5      i08.7  139.6 


  7.6  11.8  17.2           lA  23.3  iA 

»tesic   5.1          7.4  10.1           IA  14.7  IA 

hiblic  TV  and  radio   5.9         9.5  11.3          MA  16.3  IA 

Civic  cOMunity  activities  (a)   45.2  68.3  79.0  97.3  116.8  136.6 

CoHBiriity  uprovneot   15.2  26.3  78.8          HA  47.0  IA 

EnviroiBeat,  ecology   7.5  15.1  11.2          MA  10.8  IA 

Housing,  urban  rennal   3.0        2.7  5.6         IA  7.7  IA 

Other  and  unknovn   20.3  24.8  32. 0  48.3  55. S  71.3 


,281.6 

1,278.4 

1,444 

3 

100.0 

397.3 

367.6 

399 

9 

27.7 

182.4 

IA 

193 

9 

13.4 

44.6 

HA 

71 

2 

4.9 

27.0 

IA 

24 

7 

1.7p 

522.2 

498.8 

561 

6 

38.9 

114.6 

IA 

175 

3 

12.2 

71.2 

IA 

7? 

2 

5.0 

57.4 

IA 

38 

7 

2.7 

145.8 

145.2 

154 

7 

10.7 

31.7 

IA 

30 

4 

2.1 

19.5 

IA 

19 

7 

1.4 

18.3 

IA 

18 

7 

1.3 

149.3 

188.8 

271 

6 

18.8 

48.2 

IA 

62 

0 

4.3 

13.8 

NA 

97 

1 

8.7 

12.8 

IA 

14 

4 

1.0 

67.0 

78.0 

56. 

4 

3.9 

IA  -  lot  available. 

loU:  Based  on  a  unple  of  corporations  that  gave  at  least  $100,000.  ToUl  corporau  contributions  were  est  mated  to  be  about 
$4.8  billion  in  1984. 

(a)  Includes  other  beneficiaries  not  shown  separately. 

(b)  Higher  education  institutions. 

SoBoa:    Linda  CardiUo  Platzer,  Annual  Survey  of  Corporate  Contri but  10ns.  Conferwice  Board,  New  York,  MY.  (Copyright). 

As  iQcludM)  in  U.S.  fcireau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  tim  United  Sutes>  1987.  Washii^ton,  D.C.,  1986,  table  636. 


Chart  l-R 

Distribution  of  corporate  philanthrophy  of  corporations  giving  $100,000  or 
more  by  type  of  beneficiary:  1984 


Education 

Health  &  human  services 
Gvic  &  community  activities 
Cultuie  and  art 
Other  and  unknown 


aa  mUlloB^  of  3-9^ 


activities 

Note:  Bisad  on  Mmple  of  corporations  giving  $100,000  or  more.  Toul  corporate  giving  in  1984  estimated  to  be 
S4.8  billion. 

Source:  Conference  Board,  Annual  Survey  of  Corporate  Contributions;  See  table  1-36  for  fiill  ciution. 
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Table  1-37. 

Percentage  dollar  allocation  among  beneficiaries  of  corporate  suppo^  for 
culture  and  the  arts:  1984^ 


Beneficiaries 


Percentage 


Museias  

Music  

Public  TV  and  radio  

Cultural  centers  

Theatres  

E^>lo3fee  Batching  gifts 
Arts  funds  and  councils 

Dance  

Libraries  

(Kher  


19.6 
12.7 
12.1 
9.5 


6.0 


5.8 
5.4 


2.3 


1.6 
25.0 


^^Based  on  415  c(i^)anies. 

Souroe:   Michael  Usees,  "Trends  and  Preferences  in  Corporate  Support  for  the  Arts/*  in  Guide  to  Corporate 
Giving  in  the  Arts;    4>  Robert  Ps^rter,  editor,  Aaerican  Council  for  the  Arts,  lew  York,  KY,  1987 ,  p.  liii. 
Data  used  are  froa:     Conference  Board,  Annual  Survey  of  Corporate  Contributions.  1986  Edition,  Conference 
Board,  New  York,  NY,  1986,  p.  40. 
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Table  1-38. 

Percentage  of  total  corporate  contributions  to  the  arts  by  industry:  1984 
and  1985 


Nuiber  of  coapanies  Percent^  to  arts 


Tfw1iici*irv 

198A 

1985 

1984 

1985 

n  Lit 

10.7 

9.9* 

/ 

/ 

27.8 

21.7 

Ppintillff  mhlichinft 

11 

10 

29.2 

18.8 

on 

22 

13.3 

13.4 

PonI    hiiwpyaoo    ami  f^nhs/^i^n 

11 

Z4 

12.7 

12.2 

1ft 
lO 

9.3 

11.3 

0 

in 

lU 

10.3 

10.2 

PsDer  and  liki*  nmliM*ts 

1  7 
1/ 

ii 

14 

9.4 

8.9 

28 

32 

11.1 

3.4 

11 

15 

9.7 

8.3 

15 

16 

7.3 

7.5 

Ptwxaaoeuticals  

12 

7  L 

f,  7 

6 

4 

6.6 

NA 

28 

29 

6.2 

6.3 

7 

4 

1.7 

NA 

lon-aanufacturingy  total  

201* 

213* 

10.7* 

14.0* 

16 

19 

15.5 

18.9 

54 

60 

15.3 

17.1 

9 

8 

12.9 

14.9 

TelecQMmications  

9 

11 

6.4 

13.8 

6 

5 

12.8 

13.3 

53 

S4 

12.3 

12.4 

48 

45 

7.3 

9.8 

5 

8 

10.5 

8.9 

415* 

436* 

10.7* 

11.1* 

NA  '  Data  not  obtained. 


*Industry  percentages  are  not  calculated  for  sectors  with  fewer  than  five  conpanies  reporting.  The 
percentages  for  total  sanufacturing,  non-aanufacturirigy  and  all  sectois  are  based  on  all  reporting 
companies. 

Soiroe:   Michael  Usees,  "Trends  and  Preferences  in  Corporate  Support  for  the  Arts,"  in  Guide  to  Corporate 
Giving  in  the  Arts:   4.  Robert  Porter,  editor,  African  Council  for  the  Arts,  lew  York,  NY,  1987,  table  3, 
p.  lii.   Data  used  are  froa:   Conference  Board,  Annual  SurvcT  of  Corporate  Contributions >  1986  Edition, 
Conference  Board,  New  York,  NY,  1986,  p.  45;  and  Annual  Survey  of  Corporate  Contributions >  1987  Edition, 
Conference  Board,  New  '/ork,  NY,  1987,  p.  46. 
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Table  1-39. 

Percentage  of  the  population  that  volunteeircd  in  previous  12  months, 
previous  3  months,  previous  month,  and  previous  week  by  activity  area: 
1981  and  1985 


Previous 

Previous 

Previous 

Previous 

12  Bonths 

3  Booths 

Bonth 

i#eek 

1981 

1985 

1981 

1985 

1935 

March 

October 

March 

October 

Cctober 

Percentage  of  population  that  volunteered  

48 

44 

36 

 .  =, 

24 

Area  of  volunteer  activity 

23 

19 

18 

11 

8 

23 

27 

23 

22 

17 

Religion 

37 

48 

25 

44 

42 

10 

15 

8 

8 

Civic  y  social  y  and  fraternal  associations 

12 

17 

11 

8 

12 

8 

6 

4 

2 

2 

.* 

ic 

13 

21 

11 

8 

6 

8 

6 

4 

10 

8 

11 

6 

4 

Political  organizations  

12 

8 

3 

4 

kU 

40 

32 

36 

33 

12 

23 

14 

8 

Other  

2 

2 

ft 

it 

■ote:  Saopling  tolerance  between  surveys  is  plus  or  ninus  3  percent;  therefore  differences  between 
these  aBounts  should  be  reviewed  with  soae  caution. 


*Less  than  0.5  percent. 

Sources:  The  Gallup  Organization,  Inc.,  Mericans  Volunteer.  March  1981,  October  1985,  and  findings 
published  by  Independent  Sector,  1981  and  1986. 

As  included  in  Virginia  A.  Hod^kinson  and  Murray  S.  Ueitzaan,  niapn^inn^  nf  the  independent  Sector; 
A  Statistical  Abstract.  Independent  Sector,  Washington,  D.C.,  1986,  p.  72. 
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Table 

Volunteer  activity  by  type  <rf  organization:  1985 


October  1985 


Private  sector  Govemaent  sector 


For  profit  Honpi-ofit 


Area  of  volunteer 
activity 

All 

Religious 

Other  than 
religious 

Local  y  city, 
and  county 

SUte 

Federal 

ToUl 

(Percent  distribution) 

7 

12 

55 

24 

2 

(a) 

100 

k 

18 

37 

38 

3 

(a) 

100 

Keliglous  institutions  

I 

94 

4 

(c) 

(a) 

(a) 

99 

Social  services  and 

3 

17 

62 

15 

2 

1 

100 

Civic  y  social  y  and 

3 

10 

72 

11 

3 

3 

102 

(a) 

6 

60 

33 

(a) 

2 

101 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(a) 

2 

9 

70 

18 

1 

(c) 

100 

9 

4 

65 

8 

13 

(a) 

99 

Morfc-related  organization... 

17 

(a) 

SO 

13 

12 

7 

99 

Political  organization  

2 

4 

27 

18 

4 

44 

99 

2 

19 

67 

10 

1 

(c) 

99 

4 

9 

79 

6 

2 

(a) 

100 

3.5 

29.6 

48.2 

14.1 

2.5 

2.2 

100 

total  (eicluding 

2.9 

i9.9 

39.1 

13.5 

1.9 

2.7 

100 

(a)  Not  applicable  for  that  section. 

(b)  Indicates  there  were  too  fen  cases. 

(c)  Indicates  there  were  less  than  0.5  per     :  of  cases. 

Sounses:    The  Gallup  Organization,  Inc.,  A^iHr^ine  Vni«m».>>iP,  Harch  1981,  October  1985,  and  findings  published  by 
Independent  Sector,  1981  and  1986. 

As  included  in  Virginia  A.  Hodgldnson  and  Murray  S.  Veitzun,  Diaensions  of  the  Independent  Sector;  A  SUtistical 
Abstract.  Independent  Sector,  Washington,  D.C.,  1986,  p.  77. 

Methodelogical  note:    In  Aaaricans  Volunteer  198S.  coaissioned  by  Independent  Sector  and  conducted  by  The  Gallup 
Organization,  Inc.,  a  question  vas  asked  about  the  type  of  organization  in  which  the  respondents  had  perfomed 
their  volunteer  services  Airing  the  previous  12  eonths.   The  tabulated  responses  for  each  area  (e.g.,  health, 
echication)  were  recalculated,  removing  the  "don't  know**  category  as  it  appears  in  the  SUtistical  Appendix,  p.  40, 
^  Aaericans  Volunteer  1985.   The  distribution  pattern  that  ewrged  for  each  area  was  aultiplied  by  U«  estimate  of 
amual  volunteer  hours  received  during  the  previous  12  aonths  and  mm  iI  to  derive  the  distribution  of  volunteers 
by  type. 
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Chapter  2 


Artist 
and  Arts 
Administrator 
Employment 


Section  2*1.  Artist  Occupations: 

Distribution  and  Demographics 
Tables  2-1  to  2-15 

Section  2-2.  Employment  in  Arts-Retoted 
Industries 
Tables  2-16  to  2-22 

Section  2-3.  Artist  Labor  Unions  and 
Employment  Conditions 
Tables  2-23  to  2-33 

Section  2-4.  Selected  Data  on  Arts 
Administratoi^ 
Tables  2-33  ;o  2-38 


This  chapter  presents  an  overview  of  employment 
data  on  artists  by  discipline.  The  disciplines  included  are: 

Actor;/direaors 

Announcers 

Architects 

Art/drama/mus!c  teachers 

Authors 

Dancers 

Designers 

Musicians/composers 
Painters/sculptors/craft 
artists/printmakers 
Photographers 

The  chapter  also  includes  selected  data  on  employment  in 
arts  administration.  In  general,  the  employment  data  in 
this  chapter  are  from  sources  that  cover  more  than  one 
discipline.  Additional  employment  data  relevant  to 
^ecifir  disciplines  are  presented  in  the  discipline-specific 
chapters. 


Ms^or  Sources  of  Information 

The  major  sources  of  information  in  this  chapter  are 
as  follows: 


Artists'  Occupations:  Distribution  and 
Demographics 

■  Census  Bureau,  Decemual  Census  of  Population; 

■  Census  Bureau  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Current  Population  Survey, 

■  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research 
Division,  special  analyses  of  Census  and  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  data. 

Employment  in  Arts-Related  Industries 

■  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis,  National  Income  and  Produa 
Accounts; 

■  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 
data.  Establishment  Survey  data; 

■  Census  Bureau,  Census  of  Service  Industries; 

■  Independent  Sector  analyse  of  the  above  data. 
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Selected  Data  on  Artist  Unions  and  Employment 
Conditions 

■  Encyclopedia  of  Associations; 

■  Department  oi  Labor,  Directoiy  of  National  and 
International  Labor  Unions; 

■  Artist-i'elated  union  research  or  public  relations 
offices; 

■  Ruttenbeig,  Friedman,  Kiljailon,  Gutchess  and 
Associates; 

■  Research  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture,  Columbia 
University 

Selected  Data  on  Arts  Administrators 

■  Association  of  Collie,  University,  and 
Community  Aiis  Administrators  (ACUCAA), 
and  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts 
Agencies  (NALAA); 

■  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  report, 
Managers  of  the  Arts. 

Section  2-1.    Artist  Occupations; 

Distribution  and 
Demographics 

The  data  presented  in  this  section  are  fiom  iwo 
major  sources,  the  decennial  Census  of  Population  and  the 
Current  Population  Survey.  The  Cunent  Popilation 
Survey  (CPS)  is  based  on  household  interviews  from  a 
sample  survqr  of  60,000  interviews  conduaed  each  month 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  methodological 
differences  between  the  decennial  Census  of  Population 
and  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  sometimes  result 
in  differing  estimates,  eq>eciaUy  for  small  occupational 
groups.  The  CPS  is  based  on  household  personal  inter- 
views and  the  decennial  census  on  a  much  larger  number 
of  self-administered  questionnaires.  The  CPS  data,  based 
on  a  much  smaller  sample,  are  somewhat  less  reliable  than 
that  obtained  from  the  10-year  Census  of  Population. 
Small  shifts  (n  the  CPS  may  be  due  to  sampling  or  other 
types  of  cnor. 

The  CPS  includes  measures  of  the  "labor  force," 
which  is  defined  as  civilians  over  16  years  of  age  who  are 
employed  and  unemployed.  Labor  force  data  do  not 
include  those  not  seeking  work,  and  persons  are  classified 
in  the  occupation  in  which  they  worked  the  most  number 
of  hours  in  the  reference  week.  Most  of  the  table  in  this 
section  have  been  selected  from  National  Endowment  for 


the  Arts  Research  Division  reports  which  have  extensively 
analyzed  both  the  decennial  Census  of  Population  and  the 
Current  Population  Survey  data. 

Artists  in  the  Labor  Force 

Tables  2-1  to  2-3  present  summaiy  information  on 
thz  numbers  of  persoiis  identifying  themselves  as  having 
occupations  in  artist  fields  in  the  Census  Bureau  statistics 
from  1900  to  1986.  The  historical  data  must  be  utilized 
with  caution  since,  over  the  period,  several  changes  have 
occuned  in  Census  Bureau  occupational  dassiflcations. 
These  shifts  eliminate  the  possibility  of  making  statements 
concerning  trends  in  ^)eciric  artist  occupations  over  the 
entire  penod.  However,  the  data  are  of  some  use  in 
obtaining  rough  estimates  of  the  total  numbers  of  artists 
and  the  percent  of  the  workforce  in  artist  occupations. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  use  compaiable  classifications 
wherever  possible  in  the  tables  and  to  note  changes  in 
classification. 


Artists  in  the  Labor  Force:  1900-1960 

Table  2-1  presents  decennial  Census  of  Population 
data  on  the  nuiribsr  of  persons  classified  in  arts-related 
occupations  from  1900  to  1960.  This  table  is  taken  from  an 
historical  volume  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1976. 
Kec;nng  in  mind  the  limitations  of  these  data,  th?re  were 
approxinately  192,000  anists  in  the  United  States  in  1900 
and  560,000  in  1960.  Considered  as  a  percent  of  the 
workforce,  there  was  a  modest  increase  over  the  period. 
Between  1900  and  1960  artists  as  a  percent  of  the 
worlcforce  ranged  from  .66  in  1900  to  .82  in  both  1930  and 
in  1960  (table  2-3). 

Artists  In  the  Labor  Force  in  the  I970's  and  I980's 

Significant  changes  in  occupational  classifications 
occurred  for  the  1980  censuses.  The  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  has  analyzed  these  changes  to  allow  more 
precise  comparison  of  data  since  1970.^  Table  2-2  mcludes 
data  for  1970  and  1980.  The  1970  data  have  been  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  1980  classification. 


See  Thomas  Bradshaw,  "An  Examination  of  the 
Comparability  of  1970  and  1980  Census  Statistics  on 
Artists,"  Third  International  Conference  on  Cultural  and 
Economic  Planning,  Akron,  OH,  1984,  and  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Note  7. 
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The  two  artist  occupations  most  affeaed  by  the 
change  were  the  actor  categoiy,  whidi  was  cgq>anded  to 
include  directors  and  producers,  and  the  design  category, 
whidi  was  ea^anded  to  indude  interior  design  and  window 
decorators.  The  new  actor/director/producer  category 
was  more  than  2  and  1/2  times  larger  than  the  former 
actor  category,  and  the  new  designer  category  was  twice 
the  size  of  the  old  one.  Overall,  these  cLissification 
changes  resulted  in  about  a  20  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  total  artists  from  the  1970  dassification. 

After  the  1970  data  were  adjusted  to  reflect  the  1980 
classification  (table  2-2  and  table  2-3),  there  was  still  a  very 
lafge  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  classified 
in  Sftist  occupations  between  1970  and  1980.  Artists 
increased  from  .92  percenr  of  the  workforce  to  1.04  in  the 
decade  and  were  about  121  percent  by  1986.  An 
estimated  15  million  persc:is  were  in  artist  occupations  in 
1986. 


The  Distribution  of  Artists  by  Occupation 

Table  2-4  summarizes  the  relate  distribution  of 
artist  occupations  in  ^970  and  1980.  By  far  the  largest 
category  is  designers,  making  up  almost  one-third  of  the 
artist  group  in  both  1970  and  '980.  In  1980,  designers  are 
followed  by  painters  (14  percent),  musicians/composers 
(13  percent),  and  architects  (10  percent).  The  smallest 
artist  groups  are  dangers  (1.2  percent  of  artists),  teachers 
of  arts  in  higher  education  (2.6  percent),  and  authors 
(42  percent). 

Some  differences  mxy  exist  between  Census  summary 
occupational  categories  and  other  means  of  identifying 
occupational  groups.  For  example,  CPS  sutistics  identi- 
fied approximately  135,000  architects  in  1986,  while  there 
are  only  about  73,U00  registered  architects.  This  is  because 
the  Census  Bureau  "architect"  category  includes  landscape 
designers,  site  planners,  and  building  consultants,  in 
addition  to  architects.  In  th'*  case  of  musicians,  CPS 
counts  171,000  in  1986,  while  there  are  230,000  members  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians.  Not  all  members 
of  t  rtists'  unions  are  aaually  employed  in  the  arts  occupa- 
tion. Others  may  be  classified  under  another  artist 
category  such  as  hipher  education  teacher  of  art,  drama, 
and  music.  Still  others  may  be  employed  temporarily  in 
non-arts  occupations  on  a  part-  or  fuU-time  basis. 


Census  and  But^u  of  Labor  Statistics  Data  on 
Artists'  Unemptoyment 

Tables  2-5  to  2-7  present  annual  data  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  based  on  the  Current 
Population  Surv^  on  artist  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment by  artist  occupation  group.  !^>ecial  tabulations  of 
these  data  pertaining  to  artists  are  published  on  a  regular 
basis  in  National  Endowment  for  the  Aru  research  notes. 
The  CPS  did  not  begin  to  use  the  1O80  occupational  classi- 
fication until  1983.  Thus,  tables  2-5  and  2-6,  presenting 
data  from  1971  to  1982,  use  the  old  classification  and  are 
not  directly  con^Mrablf  to  the  data  in  table  2-7.  The  new 
clasnHcation  e^iedalty  had  the  efTea  of  reducing 
unemployment  for  the  actor/director  category,  which  now 
includes  directors  and  producers  who  have  a  lower 
unemployment  rate  than  aaors. 

According  to  Current  Population  Survey  daia,  in 
1983,  the  unemployment  rate  for  civilian  workers  was  9.6 
percent  and  for  professional  ^>ecialty  occupations  was  3.0 
percent.  Unenq>loyment  for  all  artist  occupations  was  6 
percent.  Typically,  unemployment  rates  for  all  artists, 
whUe  lower  than  for  the  total  civilian  work  force,  are 
higher  than  for  other  professional  occupations.  By  1986. 
unemployment  rates  for  the  nation  had  dropped  to 
7  percent,  for  professional  workers  to  2.2  percent,  and  for 
all  artists  to  4.1  percent  (table  2-7). 

Lodung  at  the  rates  for  all  artist  occupations  taken 
together  masks  the  considerable  range  of  unemployment 
among  the  different  artist  groups  and  the  large  differences 
between  certain  artist  groups  and  the  p<^ulation  as  a 
whole.  In  general,  performing  ^rts  oco'.pations  have 
higher  unemployment  rates  than  other  arts  occupations. 
Unemployment  rates  are  highest  for  the  category 
actors/directors  M/hich  had  rates  of  15.7  percent  in  1983 
and  7.7  percent  in  1986.  (Vihen  this  category  included  only 
aaoij  in  the  old  classification,  unemployment  rates  were  as 
high  as  37  percent.)  Musicians/composers  also  had 
relatively  high  unemployment  rates:  8.6  percent  in  1983 
and  3.9  percent  in  1986  (table  2-7).  The  CPS  data  do  not 
tell  us  the  extent  to  which  persons  are  employed  full-time 
or  part-time  in  their  chosen  occupation,  nor  do  they  tell  us 
about  those  artists  who  have  obtained  part-time  or  full- 
time  work  in  another  c  xupation.  Classifications  are  based 
on  the  occupation  iii  which  the  person  worked  the  most 
number  of  hours.  Employment  is  defmed  as  working  one 
hour  or  more  for  pay  or  profit  in  the  survey  reference 
week.  Employment  and  unemploymei.i  of  artists  is 
discussed  further  in  section  2-2  of  this  chapter  md  in  the 
chapters  on  specific  disciplines. 
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Geographic  Distribution  of  Artists 

Artists  are  not  fvenly  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States.  Tables  2-8  to  2-10  present  sununaiy  Census 
Bureau  information  on  the  distribution  of  artists  by 
geognqihic  area.  In  1980,  the  total  U.S.  labor  force  was 
about  75  percent  urban,  and  professional  speaaity  occupa- 
tions were  about  81  percent  urban.  Overall,  artists  were 
more  urban  than  the  total  workforce,  with  86  percent  of  all 
artists  living  in  urban  locations.  Artists  in  the  performing 
arts  had  the  highest  rates  of  residence  in  urban  areas. 
Over  90  percent  of  all  dancers  and  actors/directors  resided 
in  urban  areas  as  did  89  percent  of  musicians/  composers. 

States  with  the  largest  number  of  artists  are 
California,  New  York,  Texas,  Illinois,  and  Florida 
(table  2-9).  Another  ^vay  of  looking  at  the  distribution  is 
to  compare  the  ratio  of  artisu  in  the  State  to  the  national 
average.  A  ratio  of  1.00  would  mean  that  the  proportion 
of  artisu  in  the  State  was  identical  to  that  of  the  nation. 
States  with  the  largest  concentration  of  artists  are  New 
York  (1.66),  California  (1.49),  Hawaii  (1.49),  Nevada 
(1.48),  and  Colorado  (120). 

The  lowest  proportions  of  artists  relative  to  the 
national  average  are  present  in  West  Virginia  (54), 
Arkansas  (56),  Mississippi  (59),  South  Dakota  (.61), 
South  Carolina  (.65),  Indiana  (.65),  Iowa  (.66),  Kentudcy 
(.66),  North  Dakota  (.66),  and  Wyoming  (.68). 

About  one-third  of  all  artists  live  in  Hve  large 
metropolitan  areas:  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  Washington,  D.C.  About  10  percent  of  all 
artists  live  in  New  York  and  7  percent  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  (table  2-10). 

Artist  Labor  Force  Distribution  by  Sex 

During  the  period  1970  to  1980,  the  percent  of  all 
artists  who  were  women  increased  from  31  percent  to 
38  percent.  In  1970,  the  percent  of  women  in  the  artist 
occupations  ranged  from  4  percent  for  architects  to 
81  percent  for  dancers.  By  1980,  the  percent  who  were 
women  ranged  from  8  percent  for  architects  to  75  percent 
fcr  dancers.  The  dancer  category  had  a  6  percent  decline 
in  the  percent  who  were  women.  Interestingly,  the 
musician/composer  category  also  declined  in  the  percent 
women,  from  35  to  30  percent  (table  2-11). 

Among  the  occupations  having  large  increases  in  the 
percent  women  were:  announcers,  increasing  from  6 
percent  women  in  1970  to  18  percent  in  1980,  authors 


increasing  from  22  to  44  percent,  and  designers  increasing 
from  36  to  50  percent  women. 

As  noted  in  the  discussion  above,  the  number  and 
percent  of  artists  in  the  workforce  increased  substantially 
between  1970  and  1980  and  has  continued  to  increase  in 
the  1980's.  Part  of  this  increase  has  been  attributed  to  the 
increased  entry  of  women  into  the  artist  Is^or  force. 

Artists'  Income  and  DifTercnces  in  Income  by  Sex 

Tables  2-12  and  2-13  present  data  comparing  the 
median  income  of  women  and  men  by  artist  occupation  for 
1969  and  1979.  Over  this  period  artists'  real  income 
declined  by  37  percent  in  inflation*adjusted  dollars, 
compared  to  a  decline  of  8  percent  for  the  total  woikforce 
(table  2-13).  Among  artists,  declines  were  greatest  in  those 
occupations  having  the  largest  gains  in  women  as  a  percent 
of  the  workforce,  authors  and  announcers.  The  large 
increase  of  women  in  artist  occupations  over  the  decade 
apparently  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  overall  median 
income  of  artists. 

Artists'  median  earnings  were  well  below  the  median 
for  other  professional  workers,  being  only  64  percent  of 
the  median  income  for  the  total  prnfessional/technical 
workers  in  1979.  Among  artist  occupations,  only  architects 
had  incomes  above  the  median  for  ^total  professional 
workers.  Artist  occupations  with  the  lowest  median 
incomes  were  dancers  and  musicians/composers  with 
median  incomes  about  36  percent  of  that  for  the  total 
professional/technical  workforce. 

Between  1969  and  1979,  the  inflation-adjusted 
decline  in  the  income  of  women  artists  was  less  than  that 
of  men  (14  percent  compared  to  29  percent).  However, 
women  continued  to  earn  substantially  less  than  men.  For 
all  artist  occupations  in  1979,  women  earned  42  percent  of 
what  .:ien  earned  (compared  with  35  percent  in  1969). 

Distribution  of  Artists  by  Race/Ethnicity 

Tables  2-14  and  2-15  present  data  from  the  decennial 
Census  of  Population  on  the  distribution  of  artists  by 
race/etlmicity  by  artist  occupation  and  State.  Minorities 
were  17.9  percent  of  the  U.S.  civilian  workforce  in  1980 
and  11.6  percent  of  the  professional/technical  worKforce. 
Among  all  artists,  10.7  percent  were  minorities. 

Minorities  were  most  underrepresented  in  artist 
occupations  among  authors  (6.2  percent  in  1980)  and 
among  painters,  sculptors,  and  craft  artists  (9.7  percent  in 
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1980).  They  arc  slightly  overrepresent^d  among  dancers, 
where  they  are  19.9  percent  of  the  total. 

Blacks  made  up  9.9  percent  of  the  total  workforce  in 
1980  and  6.6  percent  of  the  professional  voikforce.  In 
?  '  *  were  42  of  the  artist  workforce.  They  were 
m '  ^nderrepresented  among  architects  and  authors. 
Asians  were  1.6  percent  of  the  workforce,  11  percent  of 
the  professional  workforce,  and  2.0  percent  of  all  artists. 
They  were  overrq>resented  among  architeas  and  dancers 
and  underrq>resented  among  authors  and  announcers. 
Hispanics  were  5.7  percent  of  the  workforce  in  1980, 
3  percent  of  the  professional  workforce,  and  3.8  percent  of 
the  artist  woricforce.  Native  Americans  were  5  peicent  of 
the  workforce,  J  percent  of  professionals,  and  3  percent 
of  the  artist  workforce. 


Section  2-2.     Employment  in  Arts- 
Related  Industries 

The  data  presented  in  section  2-1  were  based  on 
household  surveys.  Data  in  section  2-2  are  from  estab- 
lishment (firm  or  company)  based  surveys.  Tables  2-16  to 
2-22  present  establishment-based  employment  data  on 
art.vrelated  industries  from  government  sources. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Employment 
Statistics 

Tables  2-16  and  2-17  are  from  the  National  Income 
and  Product  Accounts,  and  table  2-18  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract.  These  tables  present  data  from  the  Current 
Employment  Statistics  Program  which  u  based  on  payroll 
records  submitted  to  St&tes  by  a  pane}  >f  representative 
industrial,  commercial,  and  government  establishments. 
The  data  are  then  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  classified  using  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  (SIC)  system.  The  estimates  are  revised 
periodically,  and  data  ^  *iblished  by  different  sources  vary 
som  AThat.  The  statistics  are  also  published  differently, 
sonietimes  in  full-time  equivalents  (tables  2-16  and  2-17) 
and  other  times  including  both  full-  and  part-time 
employees  (table  2-18).  The  figures  exclude  proprietors, 
the  self-employed,  volunteers,  unpaid  family  workero,  and 
domestic  workers.  Salaried  corporation  workers  are 
included. 

While  the  categories  in  tables  2-16  to  2-18  are  too 
broad  to  give  much  Information  or  arts-related  employ- 
ment, the  data  do  document  thi  recent  increase  in 
employees  in  radio  and  television  and  the  relative  decline 
of  employees  in  motion  pictures  from  highs  in  the  1940*s. 


The  full-time  equivalent  number  of  employees  in  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  increased  from  47,000  in  1948  to 
219,000  in  1986.  In  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
employees  in  motion  pictures  deaeased  from  221,000  to  a 
low  of  131,000  in  1964  and  was  at  179,000  in  1986  (table  2- 
16). 

Census  of  Service  Industries  Employment  Data  for 
1982 

Tables  2-19  to  2-21  present  data  from  the  1982 
Census  of  Service  Industries.  As  discussed  in  chapter  1, 
this  census  is  based  on  establishments  that  fUe  FICA 
reports  or  income  tax  forms  (nonprofit  and  profit). 
Organizations  which  operate  as  subsidiaries  of  other 
organizations  would  be  classified  under  the  major  industry 
represented  and  not  listed  separately.  Hence,  these  data 
underrepresent  the  amount  of  arts-related  employment 
and  activity. 

Table  2-19  and  table  2-21  present  data  on  the  annual 
payroll/earnings  per  employee.  This  is  calculated  by 
dividing  the  payroll  by  the  total  number  of  employees. 
Both  full-time  and  part-time  employees  are  included. 
Therefore,  establishments  with  a  large  number  of  part-time 
employees  have  much  lower  annual  earnings  per  employee. 

Table  2-21  compares  annual  earnings  per  employee 
for  nonprofit  and  for-profit  establishments  for  theatrical 
services  and  bands  and  orchestras.  This  analysis  indicates 
that  earnings  per  employee  in  nonprofit  performing  arts 
organizations  were  considerably  less  than  those  among  for- 
profit  organizations.  In  theatrical  services,  earnings  per 
employee  in  nonprofit  organizations  were  only  about 
60  percent  of  those  in  the  for-profit  seaor  ($10,954 
compared  with  $18,15^).  Nonprofit  band  and  orchestra 
earnings  per  employee  were  about  73  percent  of  for-profit 
bands  and  orchestras  ($11,563  compared  with  $15,835). 

Table  2-22,  prepared  by  the  Independent  Sector 
organization,  attempts  to  isolate  the  arts  and  culture 
portion  of  the  independent  sector  in  terms  of  expenditures, 
employment,  and  wages.  The  "independent  sector"  refers 
to  those  nonprofit  organizations  defined  as  501(c)(3)  and 
501(c)(4)  organizations  under  the  Federal  tax  code  for  tax- 
exempt  purposes.  These  organizations  include  educa- 
tional, cultural,  scientific,  religious,  and  other  charitable 
organizations  as  well  as  private  foundations,  corporate  and 
community  organizations,  and  civic  and  social  welfare 
organizations.  The  "art  and  culture  subsector,"  as  defined 
by  the  Independent  Sector,  includes  nonprofit  radio  and 
TV  (578  organizations  in  1984),  theatres,  symphony 


orchestras,  opera  and  dance  companies  (1,610  organiza< 
tions  in  1982),  and  museums  and  botanical  gardens  (2,020 
organizations  in  1982).  Based  on  ihe  data  in  table  2-22, 
the  arts  and  cultural  subsector  was  about  1.7  percent  of  the 
independent  sector  in  operating  expenditures,  and  about 
1^  percent  of  employees.  In  1984,  average  wages  and 
salaries  per  total  full-  and  part-time  employees  were 
S12,220  for  arts  and  culture  compared  with  $13,  570  for  the 
entire  independent  sector. 

Section  2-3.     Artist  Unions  and 

Employment  Conditions 

Table  2-23  presents  summaiy  information  on 
membership  in  arts-related  unions  in  1967  and  1987.  The 
data  document  the  large  inaease  in  performer  union 
membership.  The  exceptions  are  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  whose  membership  declined  from  283,200  to 
230,000,  and  the  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists,  whose 
membership  declined  from  12,500  to  5,000.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large  degree  of  multiple 
membership  am^ing  artist  unions,  so  it  is  not  possible  to 
total  the  membership  to  gain  an  overall  estimate  of 
performers  belonging  to  unions.  As  the  data  from  the 
unions  indicate,  many  persons  also  belong  to  unions  who 
are  not  working  regularly  in  the  their  art.  For  example. 
Screen  Actors  Guild  data  indicate  that  in  1986  almost  one- 
third  (30  percent)  of  their  members  had  no  income  under 
their  contracts  (see  chapter  8,  table  8-79). 

Tables  2-24  to  2-30  present  selected  data  from 
Working^  and  Not  Working  in  the  Performing  Arts:  A 
Survey  of  Employments  Underemployment,  and 
Unemployment  Among  Performing  Artists  in  1980.  a  study 
by  Ruttenberg,  Friedman,  Kilgallon,  and  Gutchess.  This 
study  is  based  on  a  sample  drawn  from  the  membership  of 
the  principal  performing  arts  unions:  Aaors  Equity, 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  (AFM),  American 
Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists  (AFTRA), 
American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists  (AGMA),  and  Screen 
Actors  Guild  (SAG).  A  similar  study  was  done  in  1976. 

In  1980,  the  sample  was  designed  in  such  a  way  that 
data  could  be  analyzed  by  discipline  or  union.  Because  of 
the  overiap  of  union  membership,  differences  in  whether 
the  union  represented  one  type  of  performer  or  several 
types,  and  differences  in  size  of  the  unions,  sampling  ratios 
for  the  unions  were  different.  Response  rates  also 
differed,  with  the  lowest  rates  occurring  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  (29  percent).  Overall,  a  total  of 
7,853  performers  were  sampled.  Through  means  of  a  mail 
survey  with  limited  telephone  followup,  responses  were 
obtained  from  2,512  performers,  a  32  percent  overall 


response  rate  (see  table  2-24  for  methodological  notes, 
including  sample  sizes  and  response  rates  by  union).  A 
weighting  procedure  was  used  to  allow  estimates  to  be 
made  for  both  the  disciplmes  and  the  unions,  and  to  adjust 
for  nonresponse  (not  to  arrive  at  lotal  union  membership). 
Perhaps  because  of  the  large  degree  of  overlap  among 
members  of  actors'  unions,  the  study  appears  to  liave  had  a 
relatively  larger  sample  for  actors  than  for  other 
disciplines.  Explanations  were  not  found  in  the  report  for 
specific  sampling  ratios  or  how  the  samples  were  drawn. 

The  data  in  table  2-24  show  the  extent  of  the  overlap 
among  the  Actors  Equity,  Screen  Actors  Guild,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists.  For 
example,  64  percent  of  the  members  of  Actors  Equity  were 
also  members  of  SAG  and  58  percent  were  members  of 
AFTRA. 

This  study  documents  the  intermittent  employment 
of  performing  artists  and  concludes: 

The  jobs  of  performing  artists  tend  to  be  more 

intermittent  than  those  of  other  workers,  their 

periods  without  work  more  numerous  and  long 

lasting,  their  pay  well  below  that  of  other 

professionals.    To  be  a  performer  requires 

considerable  versatility  in  moving  from  one 

artistic    discipline    to    another    and  from 

performing  arts  jobs  to  jobs  outside  the 

profession.  Despite  these  obstacles  performers 

are  strongly  attached  to  their  profession  and 

would  be  reluctant  to  leave  it  for  more  secure 
2 

kinds  of  work. 

According  to  the  Ru^enberg  study,  over  two-thirds 
of  aaors  (69  percent)  and  dancers  (77  percent),  and 
64  percent  of  singers  indicated  they  experienced  some 
unemployment  in  1980.  A  lesser  but  still  quite  high 
percentage  of  musicians  and  those  in  broadcast  occupa- 
tions reported  some  unemployment  (38  and  22  percent, 
respectively).  These  unemployment  data  represent  those 
experiencing  any  unemployment  over  the  year,  and  hence 
are  higher  than  CPS  data  which  report  the  percent 
unemployed  during  the  reference  week.  In  CPS  data,  a 


'Ruttenberg,  Friedman,  Killgallon,  Gutchess,  and 
Associates,  Working  and  Not  Working  in  the  Performing 
Arts:  A  Survey  of  Employment.  Underemployment,  and 
Unemployment  in  the  1980's.  prepared  for  the  Labor 
Institute  for  Human  Enrichment,  Inc.,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Professional  Employees,  AFL- 
CIO,  Baltimore,  MD,  December  1981,  p.  1. 
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person  had  to  be  working  for  pay  or  profit  only  one  hour 
during  the  week  to  be  considered  employed. 

IVo-thirds  of  the  acton  and  singers  and  almost 
three-fourths  of  musicians  responding  to  the  survey  held 
some  job  outside  of  the  performing  arts  in  1980.  With  the 
exception  of  dance,  on  average  only  about  half  of  the 
performers  earned  over  50  percent  of  their  income  from 
performing  (table  2-27). 

Table  2-28  compares  the  earnings  of  the  respondents 
to  the  Ruttenberg  et  al.  study  in  1976  and  1980  with  the 
total  median  earnings  for  all  professional  workers  in  the 
same  years  by  union  affiliation.  The  estimates  of 
performers'  income  include  income  from  all  sources,  not 
just  performing  arts.  Hence,  this  group  includes  many 
performers  who  obtained  a  large  portion  of  their  income 
from  other  sources.  The  median  earnings  of  members  of 
Acton  Equity  were  64  percent  of  the  median  of  all  profes- 
sional worken;  memben  of  SAG,  77  percent;  and 
^lemben  of  AFM,  AFTRA,  and  AGMA  were  90  percent. 
With  the  exception  of  broadcast  occupation  incomes, 
which  are  higher,  performing  artists'  personal  and  house- 
hold income  more  closely  mirron  that  of  the  general 
population  than  that  of  the  professional  ocojpations  (table 
2-29). 

Tables  2-31  and  2-32  present  summary  information 
from  a  randrm  sample  of  900  artists  applying  for  New 
York  Foundation  for  the  Ans  (NYFA)  fellowship  grants 
for  1986.  The  study  was  conducted  by  the  Research  Center 
for  Arts  and  Culture  at  Columbia  Universit)',  and  selected 
results  were  published  in  the  Fall  1987  Journal  of  Arts 
anagement  and  Law.  The  study  focused  on  work-related 
Auman  and  social  service  needs  of  artists.  A  description  of 
the  basic  methodology  is  included  in  table  2-31.  The  study 
found  that  77  percent  of  the  sample  had  some  fonii  of 
health  insurance,  33  percent  had  life  insurance,  and 
31  percent  had  some  type  of  pension.  As  expected,  artists 
who  reported  having  coverage  also  had  higher  incomes 
(table  2-31).  However,  those  having  coverage  on  average 
were  only  two  to  four  years  older  than  those  not  having 
coverage  (table  2^32). 

Section  2-4.     Selected  Data  on  Arts 
Administrators 

Tables  2-33  to  2-38  present  data  from  selected 
surveys  of  arts  administrators.  Table  3-51  in  chapter  3 
documents  the  growth  of  educational  programs  and 
specialization  specifically  in  the  area  cf  arts  administration, 
panicularly  in  the  last  15  years. 


Tables  3-33  to  3-35  in  the  section  are  from  a  1981 
study  analyzed  by  Paul  DiMaggio  and  published  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  sample  for  the 
study  was  chief  arts  administrators  of  four  populations  of 
arts  organizations:  theatres,  orchestras,  art  museums,  and 
community  aits  organizations.  Re^nse  rates  ranged 
from  68  to  87  percent  for  the  various  disciplines  (see 
methodological  note  to  table  2^33).  The  survey  compared 
salaries  among  the  groups  and  found  that  administraton  of 
larger  organizations  generalfy  had  higher  salaries.  Over 
half  the  orchestra  managen  and  86  percent  of  the  art 
museum  directors  had  salaries  of  more  than  $274^, 
compared  with  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  theatre 
managen  and  just  21  percent  of  managen  of  the 
Community  Arts  Agencies.  In  rating  factors  affecting  job 
satisfaction,  the  arts  administrators  least  frequently  ranked 
salary  and  contact  with  govermnent  agencies  as  yielding 
high  satisfaction  (table  2-34). 

Other  sources  of  data  on  arts  administrators  are  the 
biennial  Profile  Surveys  of  arts  administraton'  job 
characteristics  conducted  by  the  American  Association  of 
College,  Univenity,  and  Community  Arts  Administrators 
(ACUCAA)  and  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts 
Agencies  (NALAA).  Profile  Survey  12  was  the  second 
time  in  which  NALAA  participated  with  ACUCAA  in  a 
cooperative  membership  survey.  Surveys  were  mailed  to 
1,101  memben  of  ACUCAA  and  416  memben  of 
NALAA.  Of  these,  822  (54  percent)  were  returned. 

Tables  2-36  to  2-S8  present  selected  summary  data 
from  the  1984  (ACUCAA  only)  and  the  1987  (ACUCAA 
and  NALAA)  surveys.  In  1987,  the  average  salary  for  a 
principal  administrator  was  S33,717  and  for  an  assistant 
administrator  was  S26,850.  These  surveys  document  the 
salary  differential  between  administrators'  salaries  for  men 
and  women.  On  average,  male  prindpal  administraton 
earned  S39390,  while  female  principal  administrators 
earned  S27,740.  Male  assistant  administrators  earned  on 
average  S30,129  while  female  assistant  administrators 
earned  S23,118.  These  differences  persist  even  when 
factors  such  as  education,  age,  and  t^'pe  of  organization  are 
taken  into  account.  The  exception  was  administrators  of 
State  or  regional  organizations,  a  group  in  which  there  was 
little  difference  by  sex  in  income.  Additional  information 
is  available  in  these  reports  on  benefits,  budgets,  and 
volunteer  arts  administrators. 


Table  2-1. 

Artists  in  the  professional  and  technical  workforce  as  measured  by  the 
decennial  Census  of  Population:    1900-1960  (continued  on  next  page) 


I960  1950 


1960         1960  1950 
classi-     clarsi-  classi- 
fication  fication       fication     1940      1930      1920      1910  1900 


Total  U.S.  workforce  

Total  prof essional  y  technical 
and  kindred  workers  

Selected  professional  and 
technical  occupations  related 
to  the  arts 

Actors  and  actresses  

Dancers  and  dancing  teachers 

Entertainers  (n.e.c.)  

Architects  

Artists  and  ar^  tejcliers  

Authors  

Designers  

Musicians  and  caisic  teachers 

Photographers  

Radio  operators  


NA  •  Not  a  separate  category, 
n.e.c.  -  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

■ote:  Census  <*ata  for  1900  are  as  of  June  1;  for  1910  as  of  April  15;  for  1920  as  of  January  1;  for  1930-1960 
as  of  April  1. 

(a)  Includes  persons  for  whoa  occupations  were  not  reported. 

(b)  Included  under  dancers  and  dancing  teachers. 

(c)  This  category  includes  actors  and  actresses »  athletes  and  other  entertainers. 

(d)  Prior  tc  1940  designers  were  classified  with  draftsmen.    Figures  for  years  prior  to  1940  have  been 
estiaated  brsed  on  the  ratio  of  designers  to  draftsmen  in  1940. 

Source:   U.S.  ftireau  of  the  Census.   1900-1940  (1950  classification),  David  L.  Kaplan  and  M.  Claire  Casey, 
Occupational  Trends  in  the  United  SUtes.  1900-1950>  Working  Paper  No.  5,  1958;  1950-1960  (1960 
classification),  U.S.  Census  Population;    1960>  vol.  I,  part  1,  table  201;  1960 

As  included  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  SUtistics.  Colonial  Tiaes  to  1970>  Washington,  D.C., 
1976,  p.  140. 


(in  thousands  cf  persons) 


,990  (a) 

59,230  (a) 

58,999 

51,742 

48,686 

42,206 

37 

,291 

29,030 

,336 

5,000 

5,081 

3,879 

3,311 

2,283 

1 

,758 

1,234 

13 

18 

20 

21 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

22 

17 

18 

14 

76 

(c)  48 

(c) 

48 

(c)  31 

12 

16 

17 

12 

(c) 

(c) 

(0 

(c) 

31 

24 

25 

22 

23 

17 

16 

11 

105 

81 

83 

66 

57 

35 

34 

25 

29 

16 

17 

14 

12 

7 

4 

3 

68 

29 

41 

32 

27 

(d)  19 

(d) 

13 

(d)  5 

198 

162 

166 

16? 

165 

130 

139 

92 

53 

55 

56 

38 

33 

29 

30 

25 

29 

17 

17 

7 

5 

5 

4 

NA 

Table  2-1. 

Artists  in  the  professional  and  technical  workforce  as  measured  by  the 
decennial  Census  of  Population:    1900-1960  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Nethodological  note:   The  daU  for  1900-1950  (1950  classification)  constitute  priparily  an  updating  by  Kaplan 
and  Casey  of  the  aaterial  in  Sixteenth  Census  Reports.  Cogarative  Occupation  Statistics  in  the  United  States. 
1870-1940.   Separate  series  developed  by  Alba  H.  Edwards  in  that  report  were  brought  together  and  a  imber  of 
new  estioates  were  prepared  to  fill  gaps.   The  appropriate  figures  were  then  adjusted  to  conform  to  the 
definitions  used  in  the  1950  occupatiooal  classification  systea.   Except  where  there  was  f ira  evidence  to 
support  a  change,  Edwards'  basic  assuq>tions  and  estiaates  were  used  throughout.   The  source  cautions  that  the 
daU,  particularly  those  for  1900,  are  approxiaatioos  only.   The  estimates  for  1900  '*were  included  aainly  for 
the  purpose  of  rounding  out  a  half -century  of  inforaation,  despite  soae  obvious  deficiencies.  Particularly 
prior  to  1910,  there  is  little  inforaation  available  on  the  exact  definitions  used  for  the  several  occupational 
categories.   And,  even  for  fairly  recent  years,  there  is  often  only  aeager  sUtistical  intelligence  on  which  to 
base  adjustaenU  for  coaparability  with  the  1950  definitions."   The  universe  covered  in  the  Kaplan  and  Casey 
series  is  described  as  the  "ocoooaically  active  population."  Prior  to  1940,  this  refers  to  civilian  gainful 
workers  10  years  old  and  over;  for  1940  and  1950,  it  refers  to  persons  14  years  old  and  over;  in  the 
experienced  civilian  labor  force  (all  eaployed  and  une^vloyed  workers  with  previous  work  experience).  TWo 
incoaparabilities  should  be  noted.    First,  there  are  inwrtant  differences  between  the  gainful  wwker  and  labor 
force  concepts.   Second,  there  is  the  difference  in  age  liaiUtion.   The  inclusion  of  the  lO-to-13  ^oup  prior 
to  1940,  and  their  exclusion  in  1940  and  1950,  follows  the  census  practice  in  those  years.    Note  Uien  froa 
source  cited  above. 


Table  2-2. 

Number  of  persons  in  artist  occupations:    1970  and  1980 


Percent 


Occupation 

1970 

1980 

change 

107 ,693 

♦100.7 

46,986 

♦  81.1 

13,194 

♦  78.2 

153,162 

♦  76.4 

67,180 

+  67.1 

45,748 

♦  64.8 

338,374 

♦  45.3 

140,556 

♦  41.2 

94,762 

♦  40.2 

49,653 

-  6.5 

28,385 

-  32.4 

1,085,693 

+  47.3 

12,275,140 

♦  39.5 

104,057,985 

♦30.4 

n.e.c.  *  Not  elsewhere  classified 

^Includes  higher  education  teachers  of  art,  draaa,  and  wsic. 

Source:    National  Endowent  of  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Where  Artists  Live;    1980.  Washington,  D.C., 
Report  19,  March  1987,  table  1,  p.  6.    (Data  are  froa  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population.) 

Methodological  note:   Significant  changes  were  aade  to  the  occupational  classification  systea  for  the  1980 
Census.   The  aia  of  these  revisions  was  to  increase  the  coaparability  throughout  the  Federal  govemnent's 
statistical  agencies.    Table  2-2  presents  a  retabulation  of  1970  data  to  fit  the  1980  classification. 
Except  where  noted,  all  1970  data  presented  in  this  chapter  have  been  revised  to  follow  the  1980 
classification. 
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Table  2-3. 

Census  Bureau  estimates  of  artists  in  the  workforce:  1900-1986 


Artists  as 
percent  of: 


Total 

civilian 

Total 

Total 

Year 

workforce 

artists 

workforce 

(in  thousands) 

(percent) 

192 

0.66 

284 

0.76 

1920  

290 

0.69 

1930  

398 

0.82 

mo  

393 

0.75 

1950  

435 

0.73 

1960  

560 

0.82 

737 

0.92 

1980  

1,086 

1.04 

1983  

1,301 

1.17 

1986  

1,500 

1.27 

■ote:    Census  Bureau  classification  of  artists  has  varied  over  the  period.   Data  in  riiis  table  oust  be 
viewed  with  caution  as  estiaates  based  on  available  data.   Data  for  1900-1960  are  froa  the  Decennial 
Census,  Census  of  Population  as  co^>iled  in  the  Historical  Statistics  volune.   See  table  2-1  for 
description  of  daU.   The  data  used  for  1970  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  the  1980  categories  and  will 
thus  differ  froa  those  originally  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  1970.   Data  for  1983-1986  are  froa  the 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  and  utilize  the  sane  1980  categorization.   Hence,  the  data  for  1970  to  1986 
should  be  aore  coaparable  than  that  prior  to  1970.   However,  estiaates  froa  the  CPS  are  typically  higher 
than  those  froa  the  decennial  Census  of  Population.   This  nay  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  CPS  is  based  on 
an  interview  and  the  Census  of  Population  on  self  adiinistered  questionnaires.   Differences  nay  also 
reflect  saapling  error. 

Source:    (1900-1960)  Data  taken  froa  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics,  Colonial  Tiaes  to  1970. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1976,  p.  140;  (1970  and  1980)  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population.    (1970  and 
1980)  National  Endouaent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Where  Artists  Live:    1980.  (Data  are  froa  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population),  Washington,  D.C.,  Report  19,  March  1987,  table  1,  p.  6; 
(1983-1986)  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Current  Population  Survey  data  as  included  in  Iiational  Endowaent 
for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Artists  Enployaent  in  198^,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Note  22,  Harch  1987. 


Chart  2-1. 

Estimates  of  total  number  of  artists  in  workforce:  1900-1986 


Number  in  thousands 


1.08 


1900     1910     1920     1930     1940     1950     1960     1970     1980     1983  1986 


Note:  U^.  Bureau  of  ihe  Census  classiTicaticm  of  occqMiionsl  categories  has  varied  over  time.  Dsu  must  be 
viewed  as  best  estimates.  Dau  for  1970  have  been  adjusted  to  mske  them  comparable  with  daU  from  1980  and 
after.  See  tables  2-1  to  2-3  for  explanation  of  changes. 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Census  of  Population  and  Cunent  Population  Survey;  See  table  2-3  for  fuU 
ciutions. 
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Chart  2-2. 

EstimaieB  of  artiflts  as  a  percent  of  total  ciTilian  workforce: 
1900-1960 


a 
• 

o 
u 
m 


1.6 


Ariista  u  percent  of  total  U.S.  workforce 


1960 


Note:  Coieus  Bureeu  cieeetftcatlon  of  ocoupetioiie  hmm  Toried  orer  the  period.   DaU  are  from  the 
Cenmia  Bur^u.  Oeco^  Ceneua  of  PopulaUon.   Data  for  lVfOhmim}Smn^^ 
comparable  with  1060  daaiifloaUoii.  8m  tablea  8-1  to  8-3  for  mlanation  ™ 
Data  must  be  viewed  mm  beet  eetlmatee  baaed  on  aTallable  data. 

Source:  U.8.  Bureau  of  the  Ceneua  data;  See  table  S-3  for  full  dUtion. 
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Table  2-4. 

Distribution  of  artLst  labor  force  by  occupation:    1970  and  1980 


1970  1980 

Occupation 

(percent) 

Designers  ,   31.6  31.2 

Painters/sculptors/craft  artists/printBakars   11.8  U.l 

Husicians/ccMposers   13. 5  13 

Architects   7.3  9^9 

Photographers   9.2  8.7 

Actors/directors   5.4  5^2 

Artists  n.e.c   7.2  4.6 

Aimounccrs   3.5  43 

^thors   3.g  4  2 

Teachers  of  art,  drana,  wsic  (higher  ed)   5.7  2.6 

Dancers   1_0  1.2 

All  artists   IOq.o  100.0 

n.e.c.  -  Not  elsevhere  classified. 

lote:    1970  data  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  1980  classification. 

Source:  National  EndoMent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Where  Artists  Live.  1980.  Washington,  D.C., 
Report  19,  March  1987,  table  2,  p. 7.    (Data  are  fro«  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population.) 
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Table  2-5. 

labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment  in  artist  occupations: 
classification) 


1971-1976  (1970 


Occupation 


1971 



1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

11,416,000 

11  741  000 

i  L       /  .WW 

12 ,623.000 

13 .173,000 

13)769,000 

11,065,000 

11,459,000 

11,777,000 

12,338,000 

12,748,000 

13,329,000 

331,000 

282,000 

260,000 

285,000 

425,000 

440,000 

2,9 

2.4 

2,2 

2.3 

3.2 

3.2 

697,000 

706  000 

737 ,000 

786,000 

823,000 

666,000 

64a,000 

666,000 

706,000 

753,000 

764,000 

807 ,000 

49,000 

40,000 

31,000 

33,000 

59,000 

59,000 

7.0 

5.7 

4  4 

4.2 

7.2 

6.8 

19 .000 

18  000 

16 ,000 

19,000 

20,000 

23,000 

10,000 

10,000 

9,000 

10,000 

13,000 

16,000 

9,000 

8,000 

7,000 

9,000 

7, COO 

7,000 

47.5 

44.0 

45.1 

47.7 

34.8 

31.1 

70,000 

68  000 

74  000 

73,000 

74,000 

64,000 

69,000 

66,000 

73,000 

71,000 

70,000 

63 ,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

4,000 

1,000 

1.0 

3.3 

1.9 

2.7 

5.4 

2.3 

33,000 

31 ,000 

19  000 

47  000 

47,000 

49,000 

11,000 

30,000 

31,000 

44,000 

4S.000 

48,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

6.0 

2.5 

1.7 

2.9 

3.6 

2.1 

10,000 

6  000 

lO  000 

7 ,000 

8,000 

7 ,000 

7,000 

5,000 

8,000 

5,000 

6,000 

3,000 

3,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

(a) 

U) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

106,000 

111  000 

125  000 

132,000 

135,000 

147,000 

99,000 

110,000 

123,000 

129,000 

125,000 

142.000 

7,000 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

10,000 

5,000 

6.2 

2.5 

1.8 

2.3 

7.6 

3.6 

K6,000 

130  000 

146,000 

151 ,000 

165,000 

116,000 

121,000 

120,000 

140,000 

139,000 

150,000 

10,000 

9,000 

9,000 

6,000 

12,000 

15,000 

7.7 

6.9 

7.2 

3  9 

7.7 

9.1 

130,000 

137  000 

141  000 

1S4,000 

155 ,000 

164,000 

125,000 

129,000 

136,000 

149,000 

146,000 

153,000 

5,000 

8,000 

5,000 

5,000 

9,000 

11,000 

3.7 

5.9 

3.5 

3.1 

5.9 

6.5 

81,000 

80,000 

76  000 

79  000 

81 ,000 

93 ,000 

77,000 

77.000 

75,000 

78,000 

76,000 

87,000 

4,000 

3,000 

1,000 

1,000 

5,000 

6,000 

4.4 

4.1 

1.7 

1.9 

6.5 

6.7 

28,000 

24,000 

19  000 

21  000 

28.000 

25,000 

22,000 

18,000 

20,000 

22,000 

26,000 

3,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

9.8 

7.3 

5.7 

6.0 

8.7 

8.3 

29,000 

30,000 

34,000 

35,000 

39,000 

<^1,000 

29,000 

30,000 

34.000 

35.000 

38,000 

39,000 

U) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

1,000 

2.000 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

2  9 

4.6 

65.000 

69,000 

74.000 

73.000 

89,000 

85.000 

60,000 

66,000 

72,000 

70.000 

84,000 

79,000 

5,000 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7.4 

4.4 

2.9 

3.5 

5.2 

6  5 

lou:  Thii  ubu  pr»»nts  4aU  froa  the  1970  artiat  occupational  classification  and  cantot  te  directly  co^tarad  to  tht  dau  in 
tabls  2-7.   Una^ioipent  raUs  an  cf«|wt«d  bssMl  on  unrointed  ostiMtes  of  ths  uni^>lo9aent  snd  labor  force  levels. 

(a)  Dau  base  is  too  nail  to  provide  a  Maainfful  ettiaate  (lauor  force  of  10,000  or  less;  ufMf>loywnt  level  below  500). 

(b)  Includes  hither  education  teachers  of  srt,  drMs,  and  aisic. 
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National  Endoimt  for  the  ^rts,  Research  Division,  Artist  E»lo<aent  end  Uiwoloi»ent.  1971-1980.  Washington,  D.C  , 
toport  16,  p.  38.    (Dau  an  fna  U.S.  luraeu  of  the  C«isus,  C«wus  of  Population.) 

Nethodoloiical  nou:   The  Current  PofaiUtion  Sutybt  (CPS)  is  a  nationwide  aonthly  sMple  of  approsiaately  60,000  households 
conduct«l  by  the  Bureau  of  tne  Census  for  the  lurMu  af  Ubor  SUtistics.   UmA  on  the  ntponses  to  this  lurvey.  e^>loyKnt  in 
over  600  deuiled  oco^tions,  includui(  s  ruter  of  irtist  occupations,  is  r«port«l  annually    Since  the  entin  sMple  is  asked 
to  nspond  to  the  sane  set  of  occupational  questions,  the  CPS  provides  ettiMtes  of  «^>loyMnt  m  artist  occupations  which  are 
directly  coaparable  to  those  for  sll  other  occupations.    It  aust  be  noted  that  because  the  artist  population  aakes  up  a  guU 
portion  of  the  U.J.  population  only  a  aall  nuiber  of  artists  are  included  m  the  CPS  &M|>le    This  limits  the  sUtistical 
reliability,  of  course.   The  national  cenMs  conducted  once  ev».ry  ten  yuars  includes  a  «ich  grMter  m^r  of  artists,  and, 
therefore,  the  sUtistical  niubility  is  auch  better  for  the  census  vuars.  -  r 
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Table  2-6. 

labor  force,  employment*  amd  unemployment  in  artist  occupations:  1977-1982 
(1970  classification) 


Occupation 

19/7 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

All  prafMsiflMl  mi  i 

u,n8»ooo 

14,626,000 

15,422,000 

i6,008,00U 

16,888,000 

17,530,000 

S^loyKj  

13,692,000 

14,245,000 

15,049,000 

15,613,000 

16,419,000 

16,951.000 

426,000 

Ml  ,000 

373,0(XI 

395  000 

469  000 

579  000 

UiiMploptnt  rftU  (parctnt). 

3  0 

2  6 

2.4 

2  5 

2  S 

3.3 

All  irtUU  

178,000 

9)41,000 

969,000 

1,020,000 

1,120,000 

1,129,000 

i^lojwJ   

828,000 

889,000 

928,000 

978,000 

1,062,000 

1,055,000 

UnMployvd  

y),ooo 

45,000 

41,0(X) 

42  000 

bi  000 

74  000 

URMplovMnt  rftU  (p«rc«nt). 

5.7 

4.8 

4.2 

4  1 

5  2 

6.6 

21,000 

30,000 

28 ,000 

23,000 

34,000 

37,000 

t^\omA   

13,000 

21,000 

18,000 

15,000 

25.000 

23.000 

Uimploytd  

8,000 

9,000 

10,0(X) 

8  000 

9  000 

14  000 

UimplovMnt  rate  (parcant). 

i».b 

30.5 

35.8 

35.4 

26.9 

37.3 

60,000 

71,000 

85,000 

92,000 

95,000 

98,0^ 



M,000 

69 ,000 

•4,000 

90,000 

93,000 

94,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,0(X) 

2,000 

2  000 

4  000 

UnMplojut  rat*  (parcant) 

3.6 

2.6 

.6 

1.7 

2  2 

4.5 

49,000 

M,000 

b«,000 

71,000 

74,000 

71,000 

M^\oyd  

47,000 

53,000 

55 ,000 

70,000 

72,000 

69,000 

UnMployad  

2,000 

1,000 

1,0(W 

1  000 

2  000 

2  000 

mmploiMit  raU  (parcao^  .. 

3.5 

1.4 

2  6 

1.9 

2  ! 

3.2 

9,000 

9,000 

10,000 

12,000 

16,000 

18,000 

s^i«y«J   

8,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

15,000 

17,000 

mmploTMl  

1,000 

1,000 

1  000 

(a) 

(ai 

mmplo^nt  raU  (parcant). 

(ft) 

(a) 

(a) 

14  2 

(a) 

(a) 

151 ,000 

166,000 

184,000 

198,000 

226,000 

233,000 

146,000 

161,000 

179,000 

193,000 

218,000 

221.000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5  000 

8  000 

12  000 

UimployMnt  raU  (parcant). 

3.1 

3.3 

2.6 

2.6 

3 

5.2 

167 ,000 

160,000 

m,ooo 

153,000 

160,000 

160,000 

154,000 

149,000 

145,000 

143.000 

145,000 

149.000 

13,000 

11 ,0(W 

9  000 

Uni^>loyMnt  rata  (parcant) 

7.8 

6.6 

6.1 

6.2 

9.6 

7.2 

fautan/aoalptort  

183,000 

191,000 

193,000 

199,000 

220,000 

219,000 

Ei^loyad  

177.000 

186.000 

189,000 

195.000 

211,000 

208,000 

Uiw^lowd   

6,000 

5  tOOO 

4  000 

Uni^>loywnt  rata  (parcant) 

2  " 

2  0 

2  2 

U  0 

4.9 

86,000 

97,000 

111,000 

114,000 

106.000 

102 ,000 

tt^loyd   

81,000 

93,000 

107,000 

111,000 

101.000 

96,000 

.,000 

4,000 

4,000 

3 ,0C0 

5  000 

Uni^>lownt  rata  (parcant) 

5  6 

4  3 

3  1 

2  8 

U  6 

5.4 

Bidio-TV  MMMDars  

26,000 

22,000 

19,000 

19,000 

27.000 

26.000 

Ei^lo^  

25,000 

21,000 

18.000 

19.000 

25.000 

24.000 

Uni^>love<l 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

ii) 

2.0O5 

2.000 

Uni^lownt  rate  (percent) 

4  6 

4  0 

4  2 

(a) 

3  ft 

6  7 

Taacfanv  (U|tar  ad.)  (b) 

43,000 

45.000 

39.000 

37.000 

J.6,000 

38,000 

Ei^loved  .. 

41.000 

44.000 

^8.000 

36,000 

45,000 

37,000 

Uneaploved          .  .. 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

UnM^>lownt  rate  (percent) 

5  1 

1  a 

3  0 

I  5 

I  <i 

2.3 

Otkir  artisU 

83.000 

89,000 

90,000 

102 ,000 

U6,000 

127.000 

/8,000 

84.000 

86,000 

96,000 

112.000 

lU.OOO 

Uni^>love<l   

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

6,000 

4.000 

10,000 

Uni^>lovaent   ^tc  (percent). 

6  6 

5  «» 

4.5 

6.0 

3  «. 

7  9 

■oU*   This  lAble  prciants  dau  utilizing  the  1970's  classification  and  camot  directly  be  colored  to  dau  in  uble  2W 
E^>loyed  plus  uoMployad  My  rtot  equal  occupation  toul  due  to  raunding.   UnMploywnt  raUs  are  coated  based  on  unrounded 
astiMUs  of  the  uiw^loymnt  and  labor  force  levels.   Sea  table  2-5  for  gemral  nthodolofical  note  on  Current  Fopulation 
Survey. 

(a)  Dau  b«M  is  too         to  provide  a  aeanintfui  estiMte  ( laoor  force  of  10,000  or  less;  unMplovaent  level  below  500) 

(b)  Art,  draas,  and  aisic 


ERIC 


(19?7-l980)  National  EndowMnt  f^r  the  Arts.  Resaarch  Division,  Artist  tM>iot»OTt  and  Ur— to^nt.  1971-1980. 
Uashington.  D.C  .  Report  16.  1982,  p   38.   (1981-1982)  national  EndoMtnt  for  tim  Arts.  Research  Division.  "Artists 
E^lovwnt."  Washinrton.  O.C  ,  Hote  2.  January  24.  1983     (UnfMblithad  diu  provided  by  tim  Bureau  o!  Ubor  Sutistics  fr« 
the  Current  Kvpulation  Survey.) 
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Table  2-7. 

Artist  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment:  1983,  1984,  1985,  and  1986 
(1980  classification) 


ERIC 


Occult  ion 


T«U1,  all  civilian  \ 

It^lcj^  

UMipl07«l  

UMiplo9Mnt  rate  (percent)  

Frofijalaal  ipacialtj  ooavatioD., 

^loy«J  

UMiplOTed  

UnMplo^Mnt  rate  (percant)  

All  artisU  

■iploTBd  

UoMployad  

UMiployant  raU  (percent)  


Qunge  Qunge 


Acton  aai  airactm  

liploywl  

UiMploywl  

UnMplojBMt  rate  (percent). 


liPl«7«»  

UMiplOTed  

UnMplojant  rate  (percent). 

Arekitecta  

B^>loyed  

UmiplOTed  

UnMplo^Hnt  rate  (percent). 


Eiployed  

UAMplOTed  

UMipl09Bent  rate  (percent). 


■ipi«y«i  

UnaiplOTed  

UnMplo^Btnt  rate  (percent). 


liployed  

Uneaployed  

UnMploywnt  rate  (percent)  

l>M<ri»n/uiwieeia  

■ipi«y«»  

UimploTed  

Uimplo^pent  rate  (percent)  

raiatars/mlpton/craf t  artisu/ai^  artist 


Eiployed  

UfiMployed  

Une^lo^fwnt  rate  (percent) 

RiBto|raplHrs  

Eiployed  

Unaiploywl  

Unaiploivent  rate  (percent). 


Imehan  «f  art,  drva,  and  ausic  (hi|^  ed.). 

Eiployed  

UfiMployed  

ployaent  rate  (percent)   


Otkar  artlsu  (b)  

liployed  

Unaiployed  

UfiMployBent  rate  (percent). 


1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1983-86 

1985-86 

111»SM),000 

113,544,000 

115,462,000 

117,834,000 

♦6,284,000 

♦2,372,000 

1^1    M^L  /WW\ 

100 ,034,000 

105,005,000 

107,150,000 

109,597,000 

♦8,763,000 

♦2.447,000 

10,7P,000 

8.539,000 

8  312  000 

'2  j480,000 

*  75,000 

9.6 

7.5 

7.2 

7.0 

~2.6 

■  2 

13,219,000 

13,629,000 

13,946,000 

14,228,000 

♦1,009,000 

♦282,000 

12,020(000 

13,286,000 

13,630,000 

13,911,000 

♦1,091,000 

♦281 ,000 

399,000 

343  000 

316,000 

317 ,000 

-82,000 

*1 ,000 

3.0 

2.5 

' 

2. 2 

"  .8 

* .  1 

1,301,000 

1,418,000 

1,482,000 

1,500.000 

♦199,000 

♦18,000 

1 ,223,000 

1,351,000 

1,411,000 

1, (139, 000 

♦216,000 

♦28,000 

78,000 

67,000 

71  000 

61  000 

-17,000 

-10,000 

6.0 

4.7 

5.0 

fc.l 

-1.9 

71,000 

78,000 

91,000 

93.000 

♦23,000 

♦2,000 

60,000 

68,000 

77.000 

86,000 

♦26,000 

♦9,000 

11,000 

10,000 

14  000 

7  000 

15.7 

13.3 

15.4 

7 . 7 

-8.0 

-7  7 

41,000 

59,000 

54,000 

5d,000 

♦17,000 

♦4,000 

38,000 

55,000 

51,000 

55,000 

♦17,000 

♦4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

3  000 

3,000 

6.7 

6.2 

* 

"  .8 

** 

108,000 

109,000 

133,000 

135.000 

♦27,000 

♦2,000 

103,000 

'07,000 

130,000 

132,000 

♦29,000 

♦2 ,000 

5,000 

2  000 

3,000 

-2 ,000 

0 

4.3 

1.8 

^^2 

1.9 

-2.4 

64,00C 

72,000 

71,000 

77,000 

♦13,000 

♦6,000 

62,000 

71,000 

70,000 

75,000 

♦13,000 

♦5,000 

2,000 

1  000 

1,000 

2 ,000 

0 

♦1 ,000 

2.5 

1.4 

** 

2  6 

♦.1 

♦1.2 

12,000 

14,000 

17,000 

18,000 

♦^,000 

♦1,000 

10,000 

12,000 

15,000 

15.000 

♦5,000 

0 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

laj 

(a) 

la) 

(a) 

415,000 

466,000 

504,000 

504,000 

♦89.000 

0 

393,000 

448,000 

494,000 

484,000 

♦91,000 

0 

22,000 

18,000 

20,000 

20,000 

-2,000 

0 

5.2 

3.9 

3.9 

4.0 

•1.2 

♦•  1 

170.000 

174,000 

163,000 

171,000 

♦1,000 

♦8,000 

155,000 

161,000 

152,000 

164,000 

♦9.000 

♦12,000 

15 ,000 

13,000 

11,000 

7,000 

-8.0UO 

-4,000 

8.6 

7.3 

6.S 

3  9 

-4  7 

■2  6 

192.000 

220,000 

707,000 

194 ,000 

♦2.000 

-13,000 

186, OCO 

212,000 

200.000 

189,000 

♦3,000 

-11.000 

6,000 

8,000 

7  000 

-1,000 

-2,000 

3.3 

3.5 

3  2 

2. 7 

119,000 

128,000 

134.000 

131,000 

♦12,000 

-3,000 

113,000 

123,000 

129,000 

127  000 

♦  H  000 

-2  000 

6,000 

S,000 

5.000 

(..000 

-2,000 

-1. 000 

5  0 

3  9 

3  5 

2.7 

•2.3 

-  8 

(.3,000 

dl.OOO 

Ii2,000 

43,000 

0 

♦1.000 

42,000 

dO ,000 

iil.OOO 

42,000 

0 

♦1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

0 

0 

2.2 

2. it 

2.k 

1  9 

-  3 

66,000 

57,000 

66,000 

76,000 

♦10.000 

♦10,000 

61,000 

54,000 

62.000 

70,000 

♦9.000 

♦8.000 

5,000 

3,000 

(.,000 

6,000 

♦1,000 

♦2.000 

7  1 

5.8 

5  6 

7  8 

♦  ; 

♦2  2 

Iota:     DaU  in  this  table  reflect  the  1980  revision  of  occupational  uttegories  and  are  not  directly  coi^orable  with  data  in  ubles  2-5  and  2-6  All 
the  UMi^loyMnt  ratos  shorn  in  the  table  (with  the  exception  of  the  rates  for  All  Artists)  were  calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  using 
unrounded  dau.   Therefore,  calculatu,  uie^iloyMnt  rates  usinc  the  rounded  levels  for  r^loy^  and  labor  force  shown  in  the  table  uy  vield 
slightly  different  rates.   See  table  2-5  for  ••thodological  note  on  Cunrent  population  Survey 

(a)  OaU  base  is  too  saalt  for  estiaate. 

(b)  Hot  elsewhere  classified. 


National  EndoMMnt  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Artist  E^>lovBent  in  1986,"  Washington.  D  C,  Note  22.  fUrch  1987     (DaU  provided  bv 
U.S.  Departaent  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  Current  Population  Survey,  unpublished  dau  ) 
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Chart  2-3. 

Total  number  of  artists  in  the  workforce  by  art  form:  1986 


Defignen 


Painten,  fculpton/ 
craft  ntiitf 

Musicians/conq)oten 


AichilBcti 
Photogr^rfiers 
Acton  md  directon 
Authon 

Announcen 

Teachenof  art, 
music  and  drama 
(higher  education) 

Dancen 
Otha  artists 


127.000 


86,000 


75.000 


/nmi 


7&,000 


•         I  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

50      100     150     200     250     300     350     400     450  500 


Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Am.  RtMuch  Division  (Dau  are  from  Current  PopulaUon  Survey ) 
See  uble  2-7  for  full  ciuUon. 


Chart  2^. 

Unemployment  rate  of  U.S.  civilian  workers  and  of  artist  labor  fon  e  as  measured 
the  Current  Population  Survey:  1983  and  1986 


15.7% 


20 


~  1  

All  civilian  worken 


9.6% 


7.0% 


I 


All  profesiional  specialty  occuiMtions 
3.0%  ■■BH  2.2% 


All  aitistt 


6.0% 


4.1% 


Acton  md  directon 


T 


7.7% 


Amiouncert 


6.7% 


S.9% 


Aiithon 
2  ■1^^2.6% 

I 

Designers 
^^^'HI^I^^^^S  4.0% 

Mttsicium/compotert 
^-^^  IHi^^^^^l^^^^  3.9% 

Piinters/sculptors/craft*artiftU/artist4/printmakers 
3.3%  |^^H^^^2.7% 
I 

Photographers 
5.0%  ^^■■^^312.7% 


Teachers  of  art/drami/music  (higher  education) 
2.2%  ^1^^1.9% 


I 

Other  artisu 


7.1% 


7.8% 


10 


0 

Percent 


10 


1983 

1986 


20 


Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Aru.  Research  Division  (DaU  are  from  Current  Population  Survey.)  See  table  2-7 
for  fiiU  citation. 
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Table  2-8. 

Urban  and  rural  location  ot  artists  by  discipline:  1980 


Occupation 

Percent 
urban 

Percent 
rural 



4 

8 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

15 

.  16 

17 

Artists  n.e.c  

on 

20 

14 

Professional  specialty 

19 

Total  U.S.  labor  force  

25 

n.e.c.  -  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

Source:  National  Endowaent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Where  Artists  live.  1980,  Washington,  D.C., 
Report  19,  March  1987,  table  3,  p.  41.    (Data  are  froo  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population.) 
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Table  2-9. 

State  distributioQ  of  all  artists:  1970-1980 


^^^^^^ 

1970 

N«ber 

Concen- 

1980 

Mu^r 

Concen- 

of 

tration 

of 

tration 

suu 

Rank 

srtists 

artists 

ratio* 

California  

1 

108  437 

1.48 

1 
i 

176,321 

1  1.0 

2 

107,916 

1. 58 

2 

1  tfl  WiL 

1 .66 

5 

34,969 

.88 

> 

0I,0U£ 

41,211 

.97 

4 

50,467 

.89 

24,960 

1.07 

5 

48,302 

1.10 

Hmsylvaiua  

k 

35,137 

.81 

.  lo 

Ohio  

6 

32,378 

.83 

■J 

mil 

7 

29,660 

.93 

g 

JO,pOO 

BJ> 

.o% 

28,666 

1.05 

9 

36,510 

1. 00 

10 

23,499 

1.07 

10 

32,223 

1.10 

Virginia  

12 

15,253 

.94 

^1 

24  775 

Uashinfton  

19 

12,553 

1.02 

12 

LLftIn 

1. 14 

Hiryland  

17,135 

1.17 

13 

20  990 

.98 

18 

12,640 

.67 

14 

20,561 

.72 

20 

11,776 

.71 

15 

20,330 

.79 

Kinmsota  

16 

12  967 

.92 

10 

10  ^19 

13 

14,199 

.84 

1 J 

Ifi  0^1 
10,731 

.61 

WifTonsui  

15 

13  320 

AO 

18 

18,429 

.78 

22 

8,838 

1.11 

19 

17,930 

1.20 

21 

10,60' 

.7f 

20 

17,714 

.82 

Indiana  

17 

12  941 

.67 

21 

1 7 ,439 

Connacticut  

U 

13  404 

1 . 12 

22 

17  ,211 

t.O? 

30 

6,597 

1-12 

Li 

14 ,023 

1. 14 

6,971 

.91 

24 

13,157 

1.02 

8,0U 

.71 

25 

12,825 

.71 

AlalMM  

7,%5 

.69 

26 

11  779 

.07 

29 

6  863 

.65 

LI 

10 ,446 

.66 

Oklahoaa  

2S 

6,884 

.  7  7 

Lo 

10 ,300 

.  74 

31 

5,209 

.57 

29 

9,526 

.65 

6,917 

.67 

30 

9,395 

.66 

7  ,031 

.86 

31 

9  377 

.90 

3  667 

1 . 35 

32 

6 ,753 

1  49 

Nevada  

40 

3  0^8 

1.60 

33 

6 ,507 

1.48 

3,553 

1.13 

34 

6,505 

1.14 

3,826 

.55 

35 

6,155 

.59 

Utah  

35 

3  659 

1 .00 

36 

5 ,858 

.91 

Nebraska  

32 

4  068 

.  75 

37 

J  ,ooo 

.73 

Arkansas  

37 

3  344 

53 

38 

5,468 

.56 

Rhode  Island  

38 

3,124 

.87 

39 

4,527 

95 

3,091 

.58 

40 

4,223 

.54 

Haine  

42 

9  171 

.62 

41 

3 ,790 

.73 

New  Haapshire  

41 

2  474 

.88 

42 

3,751 

.#9 

Idaho  

1  844 

74 

43 

3 ,207 

.74 

43 

1,857 

.77 

44 

2,966 

.80 

1,600 

.99 

45 

2,366 

.94 

1,681 

.83 

46 

2,288 

.78 

Alaska  

50 

710 

.79 

47 

2,148 

1.13 

South  DakoU  

47 

1,435 

.63 

48 

1,974 

.61 

North  DakoU  

4a 

1,155 

.59 

49 

1,972 

.66 

49 

844 

.71 

50 

1,602 

.68 

lotaa:  SUtes  are  in  order  of  rank  of  nuiber  of  artists  in  1980. 


^Concentration  ratio:  Proportion  of  all  artists  in  SUte  labor  force  coipared  wit»»  national  proportion. 
A  ratio  of  1.00  would  nan  that  SUte  concentration  was  identi'-il  to  the  national  average. 

Source:  National  EndMent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Divison,  Where  Artitcs  Live.  1980.  Washington,  O.C., 
Report  19,  Harch  1987,  Pigure  I,  p.  13.    {Dau  are  froa  U.S.  Bureau  of  tie  Census,  Census  of  Population.) 


Chart  2-5. 

State  by  State  concentration  ratios  of  all  artiata:  1980 


0^ 


0^ 


Conoantnilon  rmtlo* 
OJ       OJB        1  IJt 


1.4 


1.8 


N«w  York 
HavmU 
CdUfarnia 
Narada 
Colcarada 
HublDnton 
N«w  Molee 


IfanaeauMtta 
Florida 

CimiMotlont 


New  tmnmf 
Rhoda  Uud 


New  BampAiM 
6mr|la 

Ohio 
OUahoma 


Nahruka 


NorUi  L  i-ollM 


Yjomlflt 
North  IkkoU 
Xontuokj 
bwa 

South  CaraUno 


South  Dakota 
MMaaippl 
Arkaoaaa 
West  mrgiiila 


i.4e 

1.48 


*  Cpncontration  ratio  la  tha  proportion  of  artiata  in  tha  Stata  labor  forca  comparad  with  tlia 
naUonal  proportion.   A  ntlo  of  1.00  would  moan  tha  SUta  eoncantratlon  waa  IdanUcal  to  the 
national  avaraga. 


ERLC 


Souroa:  NaUonal  Indowmant  for  tha  Arta,  Reaaareh  DMaion,  Report  10. 
Currant  Population  Surrajr.   See  table  2-9  for  full  citation. 
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Tftble  2-10. 

Artists  in  the  largest  oietropolitan  t  ess:  1980 


iMifcsrt  ty 

Artists  as  parccnt  of  SKSA 

u  ^rcent  of  9tSA 

Insftrs 

Civllun 

Hansfars 

Nanagars 

Ikabar 

NrcMt  of 

and 

Livi lian 

and  Civilian 

Ubor 

of 

all  U.S. 

profes- 

i*bor 

Woaen 

profes- 

labor 

lists 

siomIs 

fore*  NitropoliUii  wm  (9SA) 

1  ■ 

artists 

artistt 

sionals 

force 

artists 

Artists 

sionals 

force 

\pcrcant J 

(percent) 

1 

1 

1     i^u  VArfr     IIV>I1 1 

102,954 

9.48 

9.30 

2  45 

38,959 

37.8 

41.3 

44.9 

2 

2 

7       I.A«    AfMAlA^  <  ■  .AtfW    •  *- 

77,768 

7.16 

8.82 

2.10 

25,638 

33  0 

39.3 

42  9 

3 

\     n^^mm^^  TT 

37,536 

3.46 

4.67 

1.08 

12,964 

34  S 

39  8 

43.2 

4 

^ 

29,570 

2.72 

6.46 

1  75 

11,015 

37.3 

*0  7 

44.3 

4 

24,979 

2  30 

4  53 

1.56 

9,728 

38  9 

41  6 

47.0 

5 

22,834 

1.10 

4.55 

1.06 

7,761 

34  0 

39  1 

42.9 

7 

5 

20,839 

1.92 

5.10 

1.49 

7,463 

35.8 

41.1 

45  3 

5 

7 

S    ibrvMi  r  MT 

19,942 

1.84 

4.87 

99 

5,804 

29  1 

38.3 

41.2 

10 

S     Itellaa/Wiv*  U  ti-  TT 

18,(18 

1.71 

5.26 

1.21 

7,161 

38.5 

38.4 

43.3 

10 

11 

16,561 

1.53 

4.95 

1.35 

5,378 

32.5 

34  5 

41.0 

11 

9 

16,050 

1.48 

4.49 

1.07 

6,135 

38.2 

38  3 

40.5 

12 

12 

14, 7M 

1.35 

5.13 

1.45 

5,469 

37.2 

35.7 

42.3 

Ij 

13 

1(1,219 

1.31 

5.08 

1.27 

4,844 

34  1 

38  7 

U.6 

1^ 

19 

13,301 

1.23 

6.09 

1.59 

4,964 

37.3 

37  4 

42.5 

15 

21 

77  Cam   

11 ,969 

1.10 

5.90 

1.47 

4,473 

37.4 

40  4 

43.6 

16 

15 

11 ,805 

1.09 

4.75 

1.16 

4,609 

39.0 

41.5 

U.6 

17 

18 

11,749 

1.08 

5.03 

1.37 

4,489 

38.2 

38.8 

43.3 

18 

2* 

71    Ml  Mi  kf 

10,713 

.99 

6.06 

1.37 

3,816 

35.6 

40.0 

45.3 

19 

17 

It    ^     lvw<«  IM-TI 

10,035 

.92 

4.22 

.91 

3,777 

37.6 

40.8 

43.4 

20 

14 

18  iMwk  u 

9,834 

.91 

3.86 

1.02 

3,594 

36.5 

37.6 

43.9 

21 

16 

14  BbI^^mm 

9,752 

.90 

3.97 

.94 

3,556 

36.5 

41.4 

43.9 

22 

25 

74     riiiiaiii «  A7 

8,777 

.81 

5.16 

1.25 

3,033 

34.6 

39  3 

42.2 

21 

22 

10     naiMl;MWI  Ml 

8,754 

.81 

4.39 

.97 

3,040 

34.7 

38.9 

42.5 

24 

23 

26  Sk  Jos#  CA 

8,441 

.78 

4.36 

1.22 

3,318 

39  2 

35.8 

43.4 

25 

20 

17    Nrt«lHmh  BA 

8,444 

.78 

3.94 

.83 

3,197 

37.9 

34.5 

40.0 

2ft 

28 

11  <W-tu 

7,748 

.71 

5.50 

1.25 

2,928 

37.8 

40  1 

42.7 

27 

26 

27   Kabms  City*  M)~KS   .. 

7,156 

.66 

4.68 

1.07 

3,057 

42  7 

42.1 

U.O 

2g 

29 

7,053 

.65 

4.99 

1.09 

2,738 

38.8 

41.5 

U.5 

29 

27 

7S    MliMikM  m 

6,913 

.64 

4.64 

.99 

2,513 

36.6 

39.1 

43.6 

30 

30 

7Q                    iHM#4       tflM  TM^nf 

6,605 

.61 

4.72 

'  02 

2,100 

34.8 

19.4 

42.2 

jl 

33 

\ll                                    --.-#««-m.   _ 

JO  rL.  LHBaraftifl/noiijwMMy  n,  

6,071 

.56 

5.72 

1.33 

2,000 

34.3 

39.0 

43.3 

12 

41 

5,655 

.52 

6.02 

1.35 

1,754 

31.0 

42.5 

44.1 

33 

50 

S7     MhmIuIu  UT 

5,618 

.52 

6.86 

1.65 

2,151 

38.3 

43.1 

46.7 

34 

35 

5,468 

.50 

4.71 

1.14 

2,146 

39.2 

41  2 

43.8 

J5 

32 

14   ftAiu^Mc  m 

5,400 

.50 

4.21 

1.01 

1,981 

36  7 

39.9 

43.7 

3^ 

31 

28  Riim«idt/S«is  Itnadino/Oiitano,  CA  

5,173 

.48 

3.89 

.79 

1,947 

37  6 

41.1 

41.3 

j7 

33 

IS                 fWl«MM  (A 

5,056 

.47 

4.24 

.96 

1,842 

36.4 

41  0 

41.7 

33 

34 

17      TimIi  BTMinl  1  i  TH 

4,761 

.44 

3.99 

83 

1,837 

38  6 

40  1 

43  6 

39 

43 

Li\     Car  Am^^mb.m 

4,484 

.43 

5.02 

1-0/ 

1,800 

38  4 

42  5 

43  3 

40 

37 

17     >.fu'li»«t'.«.i  HV 

4,673 

43 

4.30 

1  00 

1,689 

36  1 

39.6 

43.3 

41 

53 

AtIamIa  *t 

4,659 

43 

6.09 

1.40 

1,757 

37  7 

39  3 

44.2 

42 

55 

Aft  A«a«fr««« 

4,413 

.41 

5.92 

I  63 

1,710 

38  7 

41.9 

44.8 

43 

g7 

7^      t  mm    "   Mil 

4,373 

.40 

9  69 

1.82 

1,657 

37  9 

41.4 

43  3 

44 

40 

LL     Csl»   l^kfl  ri  1  _/ft»itmj-  tfT 

4,267 

39 

4.30 

1.02 

1,513 

35  5 

35  7 

40  8 

45 

45 

39   ProvidMiM/UMvick/Pwtiickat,  Xl*nA 

4,261 

.39 

4. /I 

.94 

1,189 

27  9 

39  0 

'A  9 

46 

36 

11    hiffalA  HV 

4,132 

.38 

3  57 

-72 

1,511 

36  6 

40  8 

42.1 

47 

46 

41     Imi(«v(11«  irv 

4,087 

38 

4.72 

96 

1,598 

39  1 

42.2 

43  0 

4i 

49 

42  CrMnsboro/V inston^SAlM/High  foint,,  WC. 

4,C37 

.37 

4.92 

9') 

1,667 

41  3 

43  5 

45  5 

49 

43 

4S    I^MAtc  Tli.Ar*llC 

3,997 

37 

1,50. 

37  5 

U  2 

44  / 

50 

42 

kh    Qklalw^M  Tttw  r« 

3,955 

36 

4.21 

98 

1,614 

40.8 

40.0 

43  4 

51 

61 

53  QarloiWCaslooi*,  MC  

3,804 

.3') 

5  46 

1.14 

1,472 

38  7 

41  2 

45  J 

52 

44 

50  Alhajiy/Sdmcudy/Troy,  NY  

3,637 

.33 

3  98 

0  98 

1,108 

30  5 

39  1 

43  7 

53 

67 

77   Tucson,  AZ  

3,512 

32 

5  85 

1  49 

1,337 

38.1 

41  8 

42  ■) 

S4 

kl 

46  Dayton,  OH  

3,499 

32 

4.08 

.91 

1,388 

39.7 

39  7 

42.6 

55 

39 

kb  Hartford,  Ct  

3,485 

32 

3  45 

91 

1,264 

36  1 

39  T 

44  5 

56 

51 

*9  iumifi|haa,  AL  

3,442 

32 

4  35 

92 

1,411 

<.  0 

43  1 

42  2 

57 

68 

72  Hast  Him  laAch/loca  Uton,  a  

3,302 

30 

5  65 

1  32 

1,233 

37  3 

39  9 

43  2 

58 

52 

66  Xalaigh/Durhaa.  K  

3,228 

30 

4.13 

1  17 

1,251 

38.8 

43  1 

Ui  7 

59 

S6 

55  Tulsa,  OK  

3,093 

28 

4  18 

.93 

1,182 

3«  2 

38  0 

4]  / 

60 

59 

57  Horfolk/Virfinia  laach/Portsaouth,  VA-HC 

3,087 

.28 

4.36 

9') 

1,238 

40  1 

45  9 

4b  3 

Tatal  60  SKSAs  

704,472 

64.89 

5  51 

1  34 

255,568 

3*.  3 

39  P. 

43.3 

ToUl  U.S  

1,085,693 

100.00 

4.79 

1.04 

411,066 

37  9 

40  9 

42.6 

S«ra:  tational  EndoMent  for  the  Artt,  Kescarch  Division,  "Artists  in  T>»e  Ur««  ftetropoUtan  a«**,"  HashinRton,  O.C.,  Note  5,  Scpte^r  5,  1983  (Da'a  ar#  f. 
U.S  hiraau  of  the  Caosus,  Census  of  population.) 
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Chart  2-6. 

Twenty  metropolitan  areas  with  largest  numberji  of  artists:  1980 


Top  TvD 

16.64% U.S.  Axtisis 

Next  Three 
8.48% U.S.  Artists 

Next  Fifteen 
20.56% U.S.  Artists 

Total  45.68%  U.S  Artists 


Source:  National  Endowment  for  the .  ts,  Research  Divisiwi;  See  table  2-10  for  full  citation. 
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Table  2-11. 

Artist  labor  force  by  occupation  aud  sex:    1970  and  1980 


Woaen  as  a  proportion 

7otal  Hen  Wonen  of  the  total  labor  force 

Percent  Percent  Percent        Percent  Percent  Percent 

Occupation  1970  1980    change  1970         1980    change  1970         1980     change  1970       1980  change 


67 ,180 

t>7 

26,339 

44,049 

67 

13,862 

23,131 

67 

34 

34 

0 

25,942 

46,986 

81 

24,291 

38,392 

58 

1,651 

8,59<, 

421 

6 

18 

12 

53,670 

107,693 

101 

51,534 

98,743 

92 

2,1?S 

8,950 

319 

4 

8 

4 

Art/drasa/wsic  teachers 

42,000 

28,385 

-32 

25,310 

14,718 

-42 

16,690 

13,667 

o 
o 

27,752 

45,748 

65 

19,578 

25,409 

30 

8,174 

20,339 

149 

29 

44 

15 

7,404 

13,194 

78 

1,381 

3,350 

143 

6,023 

9,844 

63 

81 

75 

-6 

232,890 

338, 474 

45 

148,572 

169,604 

14 

84,318 

168,770 

100 

36 

50 

14 

99,533 

140,556 

41 

64,767 

99,065 

53 

34,766 

41,491 

19 

35 

30 

-5 

Painters  /sculptors/craf  t - 
artists/artists/printoakers. . 

86,849 

153,162 

76 

52,827 

79,445 

50 

34,022 

73,717 

117 

39 

48 

9 

67,588 

94,762 

40 

57,597 

72,496 

26 

9,991 

22,266 

123 

15 

23 

8 

Art ists /perf orners/related 

53,131 

49,653 

-9 

37,742 

29,356 

-22 

15,389 

20,297 

32 

29 

40 

11 

736,960 

1,085,693 

47 

509,93y 

674,627 

32 

227,022 

411,066 

81 

31 

38 

7 

n.e.c.  -  Not  eisewhere  classified. 

lots:   1970  data  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  1980  classification. 

Source:  National  EndaAent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Changing  Proportions  of  Men  and  Woaen  in  the  Artist  Occupations  1970-1980,"  Washington, 
D.C.,  Note  9,  March  1986.    (Data  are  fron  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population.) 
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Chart  2-7. 

Percent  distribution  of  artist  labor  force  by  sex  by  occupational  category:  1970  and  1980 


Female 


1970 
1980 


Male 


Printeri/wttlpim/craft-artistt/artistt/printinaken 

39%  I 


48% 


61% 


I 

Pliotoiraphm 


15%  I 


52% 


23%l 


85% 


Teachers  of  ift/dramaAmisk  (highflr  education^ 


48%  i 


40%| 


77% 


v//////////y //////. "  ^' 


y  yz/ /////////////////// 


60% 


OtlMr  tnitts 


40%  I 


29%  I 


52% 


y//A///////^///'/////,  ^'oy^////////////////////^^^ 


171% 


60% 


100 


50 


0 

Percent 


50 


100 


Source:  National  Endowmeni  for  the  Am,  Research  Divuion  Note  9  (DaU  are  from  Current  Population  Survey  ) 
See  uble  2-11  for  full  citation.  ^ 
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Table  2-12. 

Artist  median  earnings  by  occupation  and  sex:    1969  and  1979 


Total  Hen  WoMn 

Percent  Percent  Percent 

^^"^tion  1979       1969     change       1979       1969     change       1979       1969  change 


.  $12,564 

$  5,936 

NA 

$14,397 

$  6,816 

NA 

i  9  396 

$5,021 

.  8,1H 

7,067 

15 

8,639 

6,974 

24 

6,377 

2,963 

115 

.  19,220 

12,800 

50 

20,123 

13,188 

53 

10,859 

6,995 

55 

Art/draaa/ausic  teachers 

.  11,787 

9,140 

29 

16,901 

10,735 

57 

6,906 

5,242 

32 

.  6,956 

8,875 

-22 

10,337 

10,823 

-4 

4,625 

5,451 

-15 

.  5,m 

3,332 

62 

7,576 

4,421 

71 

4,976 

3,469 

43 

.  10,656 

10,X00 

NA 

16,979 

11,155 

NA 

6,232 

5,461 

NA 

5,561 

2,958 

88 

7,074 

4,668 

52 

3,186 

1,395 

128 

Painters/sculptors/craft- 
artists/ariist/printaakers  (a).. 

8,576 

6,996 

NA 

12,091 

9,454 

NA 

5,773 

3,946 

NA 

10,085 

7,774 

30 

12,116 

8,551 

42 

5,217 

3,655 

43 

Artists/perforaers/related 

7,218 

7,735 

NA 

9,521 

9,350 

NA 

4,745 

4,490 

NA 

9,803 

7,880 

24 

13,455 

9,540 

41 

5,713 

3,373 

69 

Prof  e  ssional/ technical 

15,206 

8,312 

83 

19,189 

10,516 

82 

10,581 

5,244 

102 

NA  -  Not  a^>plicable 


n.e.c.  -  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

(a)  These  artist  occupations  had  large  definitional  changes  for  the  1980  Census,  and  data  from  the  1970  Census  ar( 
not  coaparable. 

(b)  These  estimates  were  derived  fro«  the  Current  Population  Survey  (Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population 
F^ports,  Series  P-60,  No.  75  and  129)  instead  of  the  decennial  Censuses  because  the  occupational  revisions  to 
the  1980  Census  eliminated  the  categOi.7  of  "Professional/Technical  Workers." 

Source:   National  Endownent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Artists  Real  Earnings  Decline  37  Percent  in  the 
1970s,"  Washington,  O.C.,  Note  10,  March  1985. 
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Chart  2-8. 

Median  earnings  for  women  as  a  percent  of  median  earnings  for  men  bv  artist 
occupation  groups:  1979 


Acton/directon 
Armounoen 
AidiitBcts 

Alt  teachers  (higher  education) 
Authon 
DanccB 
Designen 

Musiciam/composert 
PainteiVsculpCors/cnft-artiftB 

Phocogrqilien 

Other  artists 

All  artists 

All  professional 
technical  workers 


Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Research  Division,  Note  10  (Data  are  from  Current  Population  Survey  ) 
Perccnts  calculated  based  cr.  formation  in  uble  2-12;  See  table  2-12  for  fiiU  ciution. 
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Table  2-13. 

Inflation  adjusted  artist  median  earnings  by  occupation  and  sex:    1969  and  1979 


Occupation 

1979 

Total 
1969 

Percent 
change 

1979 

Hen 

1969 

Percent 
change 

1979 

Woaen 

1969 

Percent 
change 

$  6,345 

$  5,936 

NA 

$  7,271 

$  6,816 

NA 

$  4,745 

$5,021 



NA 

4,113 

7,067 

-42 

4,363 

6,974 

-37 

3,221 

2,963 

9 

9,707 

12,800 

-24 

10,163 

13,188 

-23 

5,484 

6,995 

-22 

Art/diaaa/wisic  teachers 

5,953 

9,140 

-35 

8,536 

10,735 

-20 

3,488 

5,242 

-33 

3,513 

8,875 

-60 

5,221 

10,823 

-52 

2,336 

5,451 

-57 

2,729 

3,332 

-18 

3,826 

4,421 

-13 

2,513 

3,469 

-27 

5,382 

10,100 

NA 

8,575 

11,155 

NA 

3,147 

5,461 

NA 

2,809 

2,958 

-  5 

3,573 

4,668 

-23 

1,609 

1,395 

15 

t  aiiiLers/  scuipLors/crai  z 
artists/artist/printaakers  (a)... 

4,331 

6,996 

NA 

6,107 

9,454 

NA 

2,916 

3,946 

NA 

5,093 

7,774 

-34 

6,119 

8,551 

-28 

2,635 

3,655 

-28 

Artists/perforners/related 

3,645 

7,735 

NA 

4,809 

9,350 

NA 

2,396 

4,490 

NA 

4,951 

7,880 

-37 

6,795 

9,?'»0 

-29 

2,885 

3,373 

-14 

Professional  /technical 

7,680 

8,312 

-  8 

9,691 

10,516 

-  8 

5,344 

5,2U 

2 

NA  -  Not  applicable 


n.e.c.  -  Not  elsewhere  classified, 
■ote:   Consuaer  Price  Index  (1969=100). 

(a)  These  artist  occupations  had  large  definitional  changes  for  the  1980  Census,  and  data  froo  the  1970  Census  are 
not  coaparable. 

(b)  These  estimates  were  derived  fro«  the  Current  Population  Survey  (Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  75  and  129)  instead  of  the  decennial  Censuses  because  the  occupational  revisions  to 
the  1980  Census  eliminated  the  category  of  ''Professional/Technical  Workers.'* 

Source:   National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Artists  Real  Earnings  Decline  37  Percent  in  the 
1970s,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Note  10,  Harch  1985.  ^ 
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Table  2-14. 

Artists  by  occupation  and  race/ethnicity:  1980  (continued  on  next  page) 


OccupAtiofi 

Total 

White 

Total 

minority 

Blaclc 

Hispanic 

Native 

American 

American 
Asian 

Other 

CMliui  labor  fom 

NumtKr    ^ 

104,449^17 
100.0 

85,677,198 
82.0 

18,772,619 
17.9 

10,437,225 
9.9 

5,992,723 
5.7 

546,457 
0.5 

1,696,420 
1.6 

99,794 
0.0 

T^alBUUMftrialaiid 
profmkNuU  wptimkj 

22,6S3,6S8 
100.0 

2,015,742 
»3 

2,637,916 
11.6 

1361,706 
6.0 

690320 
3.0 

82,730 
0.3 

481,654 
2.1 

21,506 
0.0 

Total  artists 

Peitwiic   

i,oas,693 

100.0 

969,396 
89.2 

116,297 
10.7 

46314 
4.2 

41,840 
3.8 

4300 
0.3 

22,554 
2.0 

1,289 
0.1 

Acton  and  directors 

Perccm  

67,180 
100.0 

59,934 
89.2 

7,246 
10.7 

3,840 
5.7 

2,243 
33 

267 
0.3 

850 
1.2 

46 
00 

Architects 

Number  

107,693 
100.0 

95,899 
89.0 

11,794 
10.9 

2,946 
17 

4353 
4.0 

208 
0.1 

4,164 
3.8 

123 
0.1 

Authors  (a) 

Number  

45,748 

ino.o 

42,903 
93.7 

2345 
6.2 

1,208 
16 

947 
10 

149 

03 

442 
0.9 

99 
0.2 

Dancers  (a) 

Number  

Percent  

13,194 
100.0 

10^ 
80.0 

2,629 
19.9 

1,134 
8i 

787 
5.9 

102 
0.7 

588 
4.4 

18 
0.1 

Designers 

338374 
100.0 

305,261 
90.2 

33,113 
9.7 

10,762 
3.1 

13318 
3.9 

814 

0.2 

8,036 
23 

283 
00 

Mnsidans  and 
composers  (a) 

Percent  

140^56 
100.0 

122,434 
90.2 

18,122 
9.7 

9,099 
3.1 

6,192 
3.6 

638 
0.6 

2,021 
2.1 

172 
01 

Painters,  sculptors, 
crall-artists,  and 
artist  printmakcrs 

Number  

Percent  

153,162 
100.0 

138,168 
90.2 

14,994 
9.7 

4,790 
3.1 

5,625 
3.6 

1,068 
0.6 

3326 
2.1 

18S 
0.1 

(a)  Indicates  100  percent  match  to  1970. 


1  or 


Table  2-14. 

Artists  by  occupation  and  race/ethnicity:  1980  (coniinued  from  previous  page) 


Occupation 

Tout 

White 

Toul 
minority 

Black 

Hispanic 

Native 
American 

American 
Asian 

Other 

Photographen  (b) 

Nunber   

94,762 
100.0 

84,189 
88.8 

10,573 
11.1 

4,784 
5.0 

3,750 
3.9 

346 
0.3 

1,578 
1.6 

115 
0.1 

Number   ^....^ 

Pexcent   

46,986 
100.0 

40,479 
86.1 

6,507 
13.8 

3305 
8.0 

2,019 
4^ 

244 

OS 

345 
0.7 

94 

0.2 

Tcachcf  s  of  art,  drama, 

Number    

Percent  ..^  

28385 
100.0 

25,906 
9U 

2,479 
8.7 

1,446 
5.0 

480 
1.6 

118 
0.4 

407 
1.4 

28 
0.0 

AitUtSy  performers,  »md 
related  worlcerSy  itcx. 

Number^  

Percent  ......   « 

49,653 
100.0 

43,658 
87.9 

5,995 
12.0 

2,500 
5.0 

2,226 
4.4 

346 
0.6 

797 
1.6 

m 

0.2 

nx.c.  -  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

(b)  Indicates  90  to  99  percent  match  to  1970. 

Sourer.  National  Endowment  for  the  Am,  Research  Division;  (Data  are  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Decennial  tapes:  Dual- 
Comm  Inc.,  1983). 


Table  2-15. 

MinoritieB  in  the  artist  labor  *orce  by  State:  1980 


Proportion  of  axnorities 


SUto 


ToUl 
of 
artists 


Black 
artists 


Hispanic 
artists 


Otmr  Buioritv 
artists 


All  aanagerial 

and  professional 
Artists  occupations 


Calilomia  

tew  York  

Taias  

Illiaois  

Florida  

Nonsylvania. . . 

Ohio  

Nichi|in  

tew  J«riay  

RassadUMtts.. 

VlxfiAU  

Uarhington  

terylaod  

terth  Carolina. 

GMffiA  

Kinnasota  

Missouri  

Uisconsin  

Colorado  

TamatiM  

Indiana  

Conmcticut  

Arizora  

Ortfon  

Louisiana  


tentucky  

OklahGM  

South  Carolina. 
Iowa  


Hawaii  

tevada  

tew  Nftxico  

District  of  Coliabia. 

Hississippi  

Utah  

tebraaka  

Arkansas  

Uiode  Island  

West  Virfinia  , 

Naina  , 

tew  Haapshire  

Idaho  

Hontana  

Varaont  

telaware  

Alaska  

South  Dakota  

north  DakoU  

Wy«»n|  


  1,08^,693     ^h,^lk  4.3 


(parcant) 

(parctnt) 

Iparcant ) 

(parccnt) 

(percent) 

176,321 

6,004 

3.4 

13,279 

7.5 

10,084 

5.7 

16 . 7 

18. 1 

138,424 

7,981 

5.8 

6,051 

4.4 

3,521 

2 . 5 

14  0 

bl,802 

2,113 

3.4 

6,007 

9.7 

841 

14. 5 

16.2 

50,4«7 

2,729 

5.4 

1,438 

2.8 

1,358 

2.7 

10  9 

12.5 

48,)02 

1,887 

3.9 

4,603 

9.5 

467 

1.0 

14 .4 

15.5 

43,363 

1,598 

3.7 

444 

1.0 

478 

1.1 

^  ft 

6.8 

39,768 

1,841 

4.6 

257 

0.6 

326 

0.8 

0. 1 

7.4 

36,888 

1,857 

5.0 

346 

0.9 

430 

1.2 

7  1 

9.5 

36,510 

1,577 

4.3 

1,058 

2.9 

697 

1.9 

9. 1 

11.8 

32,223 

563 

1.7 

362 

1.1 

381 

1.2 

4.8 

24,775 

1,357 

5.5 

364 

1.5 

569 

2.3 

9.2 

11.3 

22,974 

460 

2.0 

313 

1.4 

941 

4.1 

7 

6.7 

20,990 

1,900 

9.1 

386 

1.8 

438 

2.1 

13. u 

17. 7 

20,561 

1,403 

6.8 

224 

1.1 

213 

A.O 

8.9 

12.0 

20,3)0 

1,749 

8.6 

186 

0.9 

201 

1.0 

10. 5 

14.6 

19,512 

203 

1.0 

118 

0.6 

274 

1.4 

3  0 

2.7 

18,951 

851 

4.5 

198 

1.0 

243 

1  3 

6 . 8 

8.0 

18,429 

297 

1.6 

117 

0.6 

IIV 

0  9 

3.2 

3.5 

17,930 

304 

1.7 

796 

4.4 

242 

1  3 

7 . 5 

8.1 

17,714 

1,009 

5.7 

83 

0.5 

152 

7  0 

9.9 

17,439 

533 

3.1 

89 

0. 5 

159 

4 . 5 

6.1 

17,211 

450 

2  6 

229 

1.3 

157 

0  9 

4.9 

5.7 

14,023 

206 

1.5 

1,233 

8.8 

434 

3  1 

13.4 

12.3 

13,157 

155 

1.2 

138 

1.0 

1*5 

J.  3 

4.4 

1?,825 

1,403 

10.9 

270 

2.1 

106 

0  8 

13.9 

17.5 

11,779 

951 

8.1 

80 

0.7 

66 

U.O 

9.3 

13.4 

10,446 

278 

2.7 

* 

0.5 

60 

0.6 

3 . 7 

4.9 

10,308 

199 

1.0 

127 

1.2 

323 

3.1 

0  .  3 

8.6 

9,526 

951 

10.0 

* 

0.6 

113 

1.2 

11 . 7 

15.2 

9,395 

105 

1.1 

1c 

0.6 

113 

I  2 

2.4 

9,377 

175 

1.9 

89 

0.9 

106 

1.1 

3  9 

5.3 

6,753 

* 

0.8 

357 

5.3 

2,921 

43.3 

49.4 

59  5 

6,507 

184 

2.8 

4^0 

6.8 

151 

2.3 

11.9 

9.2 

6,505 

X 

0.9 

1,187 

18.2 

208 

3.2 

22.3 

25.8 

6,247 

1,508 

24.1 

259 

4.1 

172 

2.8 

31.0 

42.8 

6,155 

666 

10.8 

* 

0.9 

0.4 

12.1 

18.1 

5,858 

* 

0.4 

122 

2.1 

115 

2.0 

4.5 

4  4 

5,666 

100 

1.8 

84 

1.5 

90 

1.0 

4.8 

3.6 

5,468 

252 

4.6 

0.4 

0.8 

5.8 

8.4 

4,527 

63 

1.4 

* 

1.0 

64 

1.4 

3.8 

^  4 

4,223 

101 

2.4 

> 

0  2 

0.3 

2.9 

3.9 

3,790 

0.2 

0.2 

it 

0.2 

0.6 

1.2 

3,751 

o.> 

0.7 

1.4 

2  6 

1.5 

3,207 

* 

0.5 

* 

1.1 

i 

1.0 

2.6 

2.9 

2,966 

ic 

0.3 

* 

0.6 

10" 

3.7 

4.6 

3.7 

2,366 

■k 

0.2 

4 

0.8 

0.6 

1.6 

l.^ 

2,288 

129 

5.6 

0.7 

0.7 

7.0 

11.0 

2,148 

* 

1.3 

1.6 

120 

5.6 

8.5 

11  1 

1,974 

* 

0.0 

i 

0.6 

99 

5.0 

5.6 

4.5 

1,971 

* 

0.0 

0.0 

* 

2.0 

2.0 

2  5 

1,602 

* 

0.0 

i 

2.9 

> 

2.6 

5.^ 

3.9 

41,840 


28,143 


2.6 


10.7 


11.6 


*  Too  few  cases  in  sa^>le  to  provide  a  Hanincful  estiMte  of  the  nuiber  of  artists  for  this  staU. 


tetional  Endowaent  for  the  Arts,  tesearch  Dmsion,  'Wn  and  Minorities  in  Artist  Occupations",  Washington,  D.C.. 
tete  4,  July  4,  1983.   (Co^Miter  dau  tapes  obUined  froa  the  Bureau  of  the  Omsus,  census  of  Population. ) 
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Chart  2-0. 

Minorities  in  tLe  artist  labor  force  by  State:  1980 


10 


16 


20 


25 


ao 


as 


40 


46 


BkiraU 

Olatriet  of  Columbia 
N«ir  Molee 
California 
Tasu 
Flolda 
Leulaiaiia 


Marj^and 
N«ir  York 


South 


North  CoroUiiA 


Colondo 
Waihington 

DolAHttn 

MlMouri 
OUAhoma 
Ohio 
Arkanou 

South  bakoto 
Wjroiiiliif 
Connoctlout 
Nobruka 
KontonA 


Utah 
MuMchuflotto 


Rhodo  Uand 
Ktntuokj 
Ornon 
Wlioouln 
lOnnoMtA 
Iowa 

¥ort 


New  Hampahlrc 
North  Dakota 
?«nnoiit 
llaino 
Total 


60 


49.4 


Souroe:  National  Endowmtnt  for  the  Arte »  Reeaaroh  DMiion,  Nota  4. 
Current  PopuLiUon  Surrej;  See  table  2-16  for  full  citation. 


Data  are  from 
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Table  2-16. 

Number  of  penoim  engai^'ed  in  selected  arU  related  industries: 


1929-1986 


P«rt  I:  i9W-194« 


1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932.. 
1933.. 
1934.. 
1935.. 
1936.. 
1937.. 
1938.. 
1939. . 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 
1943.. 
19U.. 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 
194ft.. 


Part  II:  194ft-1986 


19a. 
1949.. 
19M.. 
1951.. 
1952.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 
1955.. 
1956.. 
1957. 
195ft.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
196ft.. 
1969.. 
1970. . 
1971.. 
1972.. 
1973.. 
1974.. 
1975.. 
1976.. 
1977.. 
1978.. 
1979. . 


1981. 
1982. 
1W3. 
1984. 
1985. 
1984. 


35,338 
33,249 
30,186 
26,746 
27,215 
30,440 
31,797 
34,933 
36,193 
34,499 
35,915 
37,924 
42,575 
47,538 
53,686 
S4,982 
53,282 
47,068 
47,121 
48,097 


48,097 
46,840 
48,600 

52,612 
53,752 
54,694 
52,868 
54,079 
55,399 
55,825 
54,026 
55,537 
56,541 
56,438 
57,991 
58,861 
60,159 
62,581 
66,015 
67,934 
69,798 
71,654 
71,l:>8 
70,7/6 
72,601 
75,959 
77,064 
75,2% 
77,631 
80,335 
8' ,194 
87,086 
87,050 
97,805 
86,041 
86,715 
91,171 
93,606 
95,238 


Notion 
picturts 


rvcTMtion 

MTVICCI 


bdio  and 
t«ltviii<m 
broadcuting 


(in  thousands  of  full-tiaa  aquivalant  eaployMi)  (a) 


142 
143 
140 
122 
119 
135 
148 
164 
177 
171 
172 
174 
184 
193 
204 
214 
215 
228 
229 
221 


221 
218 
213 
206 
200 
190 
184 
179 
172 
165 
151 
146 
142 
139 
132 
lJ« 
131 
136 
141 
147 
148 
154 
153 
152 
152 
157 
157 
158 
159 
163 
166 
173 
174 
174 
168 
171 
172 
177 
179 


253 
235 
205 
156 
135 
147 
150 
IM 
182 
163 
173 
186 
202 
204 
193 
196 
197 
233 
235 
240 


2  0 
235 
Z33 
230 
225 
229 
228 
233 
238 
240 
243 
25: 
267 
272 
282 
294 
301 
308 
316 
336 
344 
358 
359 
365 
404 
437 
459 
466 
502 
530 
567 
51^4 
620 
630 
640 
659 
682 
692 
707 


6 
8 
9 
8 

11 
•3 
15 
18 
18 
21 
23 
26 
27 
28 
30 
33 
36 
41 
47 


47 

50 
53 
Sft 

60 
64 

70 
72 
75 
78 
79 
81 
84 
86 
87 
84 
92 
97 
102 
106 
112 
117 
118 
12^ 
127 

ni 

136 
141 
146 
154 
165 
173 
182 
192 
202 
208 

218 
219 


Printing  and 
publishing 


615 
617 
548 
481 
449 
492 
510 
554 
604 
578 
577 
568 
581 
555 
550 
550 
S69 
668 
705 
720 


720 
717 
723 
737 
739 
754 
7S8 
768 
782 
803 
791 
807 
833 
840 
853 
856 
874 
907 
946 
979 
996 
1,016 
1,021 
982 
988 
1,016 
1,020 
991 
1,007 
1,04' 
1,09^ 
1.144 
1,151 
1,171 
l,16S 

\,m 

1,26/ 
1,320 
1,349 


ERIC 


loU:   teta  in  this  ubla  rtprtsmt  full-tiaa  aquivalant  «|>loyMi.    (ku  cannot  be  co^tand  dxr^t'y  with  daU  in  table  2-18. 

(a)  PuU-ti*  a^iivalcnt  e^iloyMt  «^ls  the  nnber  of  a^iloyeet  on  full-tiaa  schedules  plus       '  jimr  of  «^loyees  on  part*tiaa  schedules, 
conwted  to  a  full-tiaa  basia.   The  convert  ion  ii  aada  by  Mitlplyint  thi  m^r  of  eaplofaes  on  part-tiaa  schedules  by  the  ratio  of  avtraie 
waeUy  iatrt  per  e^iloyM  on  part-tiae  schedules  to  ywafa  t#aelily  hours  per  a^loyee  on  full-tiae  schedules  in  each  industry . 

(b)  The  19a  estiMtes  in  p^rt  II  of  this  table  are  based  on  the  industrir  classification  used  for  1947  and  earlier  years,  and  the  1948  estiMtes 
in  Part  I  are  based  on  the  industrir  c'sssification  used  for  1949  and  ister  years. 

Sara:  (1929-1982)  U.S.  Depa;taBnt  of  CoMarce«  luraau  of  Bconaaic  Analysis,  Ihs  Wational  Ixam  and  Product  Accounts  of  the  United  states.  19^9-82. 
SUUiUttl  Tifcm.  Waahimton,  p.C.  Septeaber  19^,  p.  252;  (1983-1986)  Sygvey  of  Current  8ustneis.  July  1987  issue. 


Table  2-lV. 

Wages  and  salaries  per  fuU-time  equivalent  employee  in  selected  arts  industries:  1929-1986 

Uat«s  and  salariis  per  fuU-tiae  equivaltnt  mployw 


Part  I:  1929-1948 


1929. 

1930 

1931.. 

1932.. 

1933.. 

1934.. 

1935.. 

1936.. 

1937.. 

1938.. 

1939.. 

1940.. 

1941.. 

1942.. 

1943.. 

1944.. 

1945.. 

1946.. 

1947.. 

1948.. 


II:  1948-1986 


1948. 
1949. 

19S0.. 

19S1.. 

19M.. 

1953.. 

19S4.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 

1957.. 

1958.. 

1959.. 

I960.. 

1961.. 

1962.. 

1963.. 

1964.. 

196S.. 

1966.. 

1967.. 

1968.. 

1969.. 

1970.. 

1971.. 

1972.. 

1973.. 

1974. 

1975.. 

1976.. 

1977.., 

1978.., 

1979.., 

1980... 

1981... 

1982... 

1983... 

1984... 

1985... 

1986... 


A«is«aent  and  Kadio  and 

Total  U.S.  Hotion  racnation  tilevision  hrintir*  and 

pictures  services  broadcafiting  publishing 


(in  current  dollars) 

^*28                      2,169  1,273  2,513  2,010 

1.390                      2,175  1,268  2,624  2,011 

2,W9  1,244  2,732  1,943 

^1*1                      1,959  1,218  2,740  1,740 

^067                      1,891  1,185  2,510  1,599 

^108                      l,8U  1,190  2,198  1,6U 

M»                       1,892  1,193  2,089  1,698 

I'ZOl                      1,896  1,232  2,273  1,302 

^"5                      1,972  1.269  2,361  1,722 

1.247                       1,942  l,..70  2.497  1,697 

1»2«0                      1,971  1,277  2,427  1,713 

ir'*8  1,280  2,554  1.764 

2,016  1,2«>2  2,581  1,852 

1.'27                      2,124  1,328  i,667  1,971 

1.9:0            .         2,250  1,461  2,929  2,156 

2,379  ^1,663  3,333  2,376 

2.205                     2,567  1,888  3,515  2,576 

2,978  2.18S  3,972  2,862 

3,031  2,345  4,073  3,210 

2,918                      2,964  2,475  4,234  3,499 


2t*W                      2,96*  2,475  4,234  3,499 

2»«'*                      3,028  2,557  4,380  3,700 

^030                     3,089  2,605  4,698  3,892 

3,269  2.743  5,017  4,115 

3,485  2,956  5,417  4,399 

626  3,127  5,734  4.682 

3,92?  3,320  5,957  4,885 

5tW3                      4,330  3,498  6,250  5,133 

*,587  3,651  6,613  5.430 

*  3,875  6,756  5,568 

4,940  4,218  /,051  5,771 

5,315  4,425  7,210  6,009 

*t*2i                        i»W»4  4,584  7,429  6,197 

5,871  4,765  7.384  6.346 

i.l"                      6,008  4,922  7,713  6,502 

6.168  5,014  8,011  6,686 

6,603  5,223  8,435  6,971 

7»125  5,347  8,'^l:  7,0% 

7,397  5,592  8,833  7,368 

^•^l*                       ?,503  5,720  9,000  7,586 

••'^l                       7,946  6,067  9,563  8,001 

^233                     8.318  6,265  10,085  8,558 

8,359  6,766  10,712  8,975 

8»258                      8,441  7,219  10,885  9,597 

•»'^'                      8.882  7.252  11,575  10,210 

'.529                      9,172  7  S84  12,168  10,658 

10.020                     10,108  8,i07  12,779  11,347 

10.820                     10,614  8,815  13,475  12,176 

11»^                      n.987  9,181  14,705  13,053 

12  *"                     13,209  9.594  15.7U8  13,809 

1  .2^                     14,910  10.'>03  16,879  14,708 

l***"*                    16,821  10,946  8,329  15,628 

1^.'61                     17,868  11,892  19,538  17,247 

1'.201                     19.856  12,908  20,813  18.583 

18»435                    21,452  13.945  22,550  20,134 

l'."0                    23,104  u,712  23,827  21  211 

20.168                    25,674  15,239  25,514  22,252 

21.096                    27,446  15,871  27,335  23.208 

21*935                     29.095  16.694  28.740  24.173 


loU:   The  1948  estiMtes  in  Part  II      tlus  table  are  based  00  the  industry  classification  used  for  1947  and  earlier  years,  and  the  1948  estisites 
Part  I  are  baud  on  the  industry  cU«ification  used  for  1949  and  later  years.   This  table  is  based  on  full-ti«  equivalent  e^>loyees  and  is  not 
caapwable  to  dau  in  table  2-18  which  is  based  on  tot^l  ei^loyeei. 


tt*-SUUtU«t  Tifrlti,  ItaahiTtton.  D.C.,  Sept«L«r  1986,  p.  252;  (1983-198.^  Surve.  of  Current  ■u.tn,,,   July  1987  i»«i..  tables  «.8A  and  6.88. 
1^  lfctfco<ol««icil  w^i  mtimmi  nUrlM  consists  of  the  mtary  remration  of  e^)loyees.  includ  nc  the  comenution  of  corporate  officers. 

ERIC  ^~»»»«»»  tips,  and  bonnes;  and  receipts  in  kind  that  represent  income  to  Uie  «cipi«»U.    it  consist,  of  disburse^nts  and  »a«e  ar  nul.  less 

^^^^^  diAuTM^its.   DisbuTMint.  I,         and  salaries  a.  just  define.?  escept  ih.t  retroactive         are  counted  wh«.  paid  rather  than  wt»n  earned 
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Table  2-18. 

Number  of  employees,  and  amount  of  earnings  of  production  workers  in  selected  arts 
related  industries:  1975-1985 


hroduction  vorkers 

All  oployMs,  toUl  

full-tiM  and  part-tiae  ToUl  Average  hourly  eamms 


Industry 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1975 

1980 

1985 

It/ 3 

1*80 

(in  thousands  of  parsons! 

1 

90,406 

97,614 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

NA 

KA 

1,083 

1,252 

1,435 

624 

699 

793 

5.38 

7.53 

9.71 

Hwfpapars  

377 

420 

452 

168 

164 

170 

5.?1 

7.72 

9.77 

68 

112 

12 

16 

28 

5.13 

7.16 

10.20 

Books  

98 

101 

109 

48 

52 

55 

4.64 

6.76 

8.70 

Ccaaercial  printing  

348 

414 

495 

262 

307 

361 

5.46 

7.85 

10.05 

Blsnkbo^'  \  and  bookbinding  

55 

62 

71 

45 

51 

57 

4.10 

5.78 

7.G3 

Radio  and  TV  raceiving  eqyipaent. . 

112 

109 

83 

80 

79 

57 

4.20 

^^.42 

9.33 

Radio  and  tilc*asion  broadcasting. 

155 

200 

240 

124 

160 

195 

5.10 

7.44 

10.27 

206 

217 

218 

181 

191 

185 

4.26 

7.88 

12.08 

131 

124 

107 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

HA 

RA 

Mutmnty  racraation  taxricas. . . . 

597 

764 

839 

543 

692 

739 

3.64 

5.j2 

6.93 

1,452 

1,539 

1,516 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

NA 

MA  -  Hot  availabla. 

•ote:  Annial  awragts  of  ■oothly  fifurat .  Cows  all  full-  and  part-tiM  oployaas  who  vorkad  durij«,  or  ncaiv«|  pay  for, 

any  part  of  ttaa  pay  pariod  including  tha  IZth  of  thr  aooth.  It  should  ba  notad  Jiat  ttaa  figurar  in  tablas  2-16  and  2-17  are 
for  full-tiaa  oquivalaot  aaployaas  and,  bancs,  are  r^L  cc^iarabU  to  thcM  in  this  tabla. 

^Includas  inkistrias  not  simm  Mparately. 

Sana:  U.S.  D^iartMRt  of  Ubor,  Buraau  of  Uiwr  SUtistics  («LS),  toloDwant  antf  gyf  |ftf  As  locludod  in  U.S.  Bunau  of 
tlM  Census,  statistical  Abstract.  1987.  Mathmgton,  D.C.,  1984,  table  672. 

HatMologicnl  aoU:  DaU  praaantad  in  this  table  and  in  tablas  2-16  and  2-^/  are  based  on  national  establistaant -based 
daU  on  payrolls.  Thna  diu  ara  diffannt  than  thoca  in  tablas  2-1  to  2-15,  which  m  based  on  household  interviews.  Dau 
froa  payroll  reports  and  household  intarvisMs  differ  fron  aach  other  beiause  of  diffanues  in  definition  and  coverage, 
sourcas  of  infonation,  aatfaods  of  collection,  and  astinating  procedures.  Saiplii^  variability  and  nspoMa  errors  are 
additional  raasons  for  discnpancies.  The  dau  in  this  table  wm  collected  as  follows:   fach  mth,  a  npmsnt^tivc  panel 
of  industrUl,  coMcial,  and  govenuot  establistaHnU,  eiploying  collectively  over  35  niUion  worhers,  voltntarily 
aibnts  infonation  froa  payroll  records  to  the  SUU  agancias  participating  in  the  Currant  kployBont  Statistics  progrv. 
After  extracting  daU  nscassary  for  the  preparation  of  SUU  and  area  astuatas  on  aiployMnt,  hours,  and  aaimivs,  these 
agencies  furward  the  nporU  u  BLS  for  use  in  the  devalopMnt  of  natioMl  estinates.   kiis  progrv  is  conducted  jointlv  by 
BLS  and  SUU  agencies.   bUbliriMaU  reporting  on  Fon  ILS  790  are  classified  into  ind^stnas  on  the  basis  of  their 
pkiTTipal  pro^t  or  activity,  detemned  froa  infonation  on  amial  sales  voliaa.  This  ii.foraatioc  is  collected  on  a 
n^pleaent  to  the  quarterly  tm^iloyaant  innrance  taa  raporu  filed  by  eiployers.   Por  an  tvtablislwnt  mkii^  mon  than 
one  proAict  or  engaging  in  aora  than  one  activity,  the  entire  eiployaint  of  the  establislMnt  is  included  in  the  inkisrzy  of 
the  principal  protet  or  acUvity.  All  national,  SUU,  and  ana  eaployamt,  hours,  and  aarni^ts  sanas  an  classified 
according  to  the  1972  ^IfffiUKl^lTH  IWH'   published  by  the  Office  of  Nanagoaant  and  Budget,  ^lojaaac  ikU, 

escept  those  for  eiployeas  of  the  Federal  Cowamnnt,  nfcr  to  persons  on  astablisfaaMt  payrolls  who  raceivad  pay  for  any 
part  of  the  pay  pariod  which  includes  the  12th  of  the  aonth.   For  Federal  Oovamant  astabliataMitt  a^loyaant  figures 
repnsent  the  nuiber  of  persons  who  occupied  positions  on  the  last  day  of  the  calendar  aonth.   InU'aittent  workars  are 
cointed  if  they  perfonad  an>  sannce  during  the  aonth.  The  dau  escluda  propneton,  the  self-e^lTyad,  unpaid  volunteer 
or  faaily  workers,  fan  workers,  and  doaastic  workers.   Salaried  officers  of  corpontions  an  include^l. 
Avangp  hnrly  aanlags  an  on  a  "gross"  basis.  They  nflcrt  not  only  changes  in  basic  hourly  and  iiMxntiwa  wage  raus  but 
aiso  such  variable  factors  as  pmitm  pay  for  owrtiaa  and  lau-shift  work  and  changes  in  output  of  workm  paid  jn  an 
incentiva  plan.  They  also  nflact  shifU  in  the  nabar  of  -^loyees  between  nUtively  high-paid  and  low-paid  work  and 
changes  in  workers'  eamin;:  in  individual  establishnnts.  Averages  for  groups  and  divisions  further  nf Ux:t  chafes  in 
average  hourly  earnings  for  individual  industries. 


Table  2-19. 

Number  of  establishments,  paid  employees,  aiuiual  payroll  per  employee  and  average  firm  size  of  firms  subject  to  and 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax  in  sc^lected  arts-related  service  industries:  1982 


ERIC 


er  of: 

  Annual 

payroll  tut 
EsUbUshMnts  Paid  per  toUl         of  ettik' 

Tn»  of  wrvicc  ettiblialMOt  with  payroll  a^>lo7Ms  (b)  Payroll         e^loyee  (c) 

(in  thousands) 

All  MITiC*  WtJklulMa  Mbj«Ct  to  Mm  iaeOM  Ul   1,261,698        U,106,IU      lS8,62<i,502  U,283  9 

Photographic  atudios,  portrait                                                                                     7,079  44,036  3S7,483  8,118  6 

Ka4io,  TV,  pih:iAtrs'  aAvwtifint  rapraamutiwM                                                                 1,2*5  U,4l6  3U,355  23,887  12 

nui  lal  photography,  art,  and  graphica   10,316  56.5S:  1,024,353  18,112 

Sipk  painting  thopa                                                                                                         1,402  4,788  58,841  12,289  3 

Intonor  doaigning   3,455  13,276  213,379  16,073  4 

Ka4io  and  TV  npair  shops   7,089  30,929  397,235  12,843  4 

Archit«:tur*'  somcos   13,414  105,270  2,404.20  1  22,83tJ 

Aousaasot  and  recraatioo  soivicos,  including  notioo 

pictiiros   67,215  803,776  8,905.091  11,079  12 

Notion  pictm  prodttctioo,  distribution,  and  sanacas   7,905  127,209  2,451,083  19,268  16 

Notion  pictura  thaatars   9,344  .  03,461  566,647  5,477  V 

Notion  pictura  tbaators,  aaoapt  dnwf  in   7,215  92,203  497,000  ,390  13 

Drivt*in  wtion  pictnrt  thaatars   2,129  11,258  69,647  6,186  5 

ProAioars,  ovefaastras,  and  fltttartaiasrs   6,712  56,833  K041  17,086 

Tbaatncal  producars  (asca^  notion  pictura)  and 

uacalUnaous  thaatncal  samcas   2,994  30,663  556,684  18,155  I 

lands,  orchastraa,  acton,  and  othar  antartaintrs  and 

antartaiJMnt  groups   3,718  26.170  414,357  15,833  7 

Danca  halls,  studios,  and  schools   3,645  17,804  84,509  4,747  5 

Carmvali,  cixcusas,  anrt  fairs   380  4.131  37,636  9,111  11 

*«•■■«   220  M  NA  NA 

All  annrina  aatahllAssM  oMpt  fran  fateal  iMH  tax   147,061  2,280,054  23,141,949  10,150  I' 

Solactad  aHsawant,  racraauon,  and  raUtod  aaivicas   10,526  213,621  2,105,261  9,855 

froAicars  orchastras  and  aotartainars   1,610  (4l,000)d  NA  NA  lA 

Thaatncal  prciucars  (aacapt  notion  pic tucas)   846        (U.OOOld  NA  NA 

lands,  orchastraa  and  othar  aotaitiii— it   764        (27.000)d  NA  NA 

MaaMS,  art  gallarias  and  botanical  and  xoological  gardons   2,366        <37,800)e  NA  NA 

CoMxial  aisauns  (a)                                                                                                    367  lA  NA  NA  NA 

2,109  M  NA  NA 

;  and  art  gallanas                                                                                               1,909  NA  Ka  NA 

Arborata,  botanical  and  zoological  gardans                                                                         110  NA  NA  NA 

NA  -  Oau  not  obtainad. 

Note:   Tha  univarse  of  or|aaizations  that  racaiva  qoastionnairos  in  tha  fiva-yaar  •conouc  caosus  is  obUinad  through  the  use  of  tvo  sources.   One  sourse  is  filers  of 
PICA  raports,  the  othar  is  filers  of  incona  tag  fons  (both  for-profit  and  not-for-profit  organizations).   Arts  organizations  that  do  not  subnit  either  a  1  .CA  i 
or  an  US  inc«e  tu  report  ara  not  lilMly  to  racaiva  a  canaua  questionnaire.   Hany  arts  organizalions  operaU  as  subsidiaries  <f  larger  organ^tions  that  aav  not  be 
priaarily  in  tha  aru.  Mch  as  a  Basaun  or  a  university.   In  such  cases,  tha  larger  orgarozation  is  the  ana  that  receives  the  census  questioanajxa,  and  its  raspoosas 
will  be  classitiod  in  tans  of  iu  priaary  activity  trfiich  aay  not  be  tha  arts.    Por  such  reasons,  the  coiaits  of  nabers  of  orfanizations  and  their  raoeipts/revanMs 
prasaatad  in  this  table  ara  lUaly  to  undarsuu  the  lavals  of  Ktivity  that  occunrad  in  1982. 

(a)  Thara  ara  a  few  aasawB  catagoriaod  as  coMrcial  that  ara  taa  asaayt. 

(b)  Por  pay  period  including  h^rUi  12  (sea  note  belov).   includes  both  ^ull  and  ptxt  tiai  a^iloyees. 

(c)  Does  not  distinguish  batueen  full  and  part  tiae  aafiloyaes.   therefore,  cannot  be  co^arad  to  daU  in  tables  2-16  and  2-17. 

(d)  DaU  net  obta^  froa  swrca  cited.   Estiaated  based  on  1982  Census  of  Same*  Industry  dau  frva  U^nis  Johnston  and  Gabriel  bidney. 
See  tsbU  2*20  for  full  ciUtioo. 

(e)  Dau  not  obtained  {rm  smrce  citad.   Obtained  froa  Buraau  of  Ubor  SUtistics,  E^tloyMit  ai^  Eanu/sgs.  Supplwit,  1987. 

S«ra:   U.S.  hiraiu  of  tha  CenMs,  Iffl  ^'r^f  ?f  s*"n?t  ^Bfa'tries.  i«Mbiishasnt  and  Fira  Size.  SC82-1-7,  Washington,  D.C.,  Nay  1985.  table  1«  and  2a: 
Hiscallanaais  Subiaets.  table  20. 

■itMilagical  aate:   latahliataaali  as  used  in  the  Census  of  Service  industries  refer  to  a  single  physical  location  at  which  tosiness  is  conducted.    It  is  no: 
nacaasarll^  identical  with  a  colony  or  antarprise,  tAich  aay  consist  of  one  establishaent  or  man.   SUtistics  for  sennca  industries  represent  a  smry  of  i%r?m 
for  iadiviAiai  astablnhMiU  rather  than  co^aaie-;.   P^r  cases  i^Mra  a  cenais  report  was  received,  separate  uiforMtion  was  obtained  for  each  location  where  busimss 
MS  coatetad.  tAian  adHniscrativa  rerords  of  other  Pederal  agencies  were  used  imtaad  of  a  canius  report,  no  uifocaation  uas  available  m  the  naber  of  locations 
operated.   Istiaaus  of  this  fsaher  tmna  derived  froa  a  sanple  and  are  provided  in  the  semce  industries  report,  Hiscellamous  Subjects  (SC82-1-5).   Each  census 
report      tabulatec'  according  to  the  physical  location  at  «4iich  the  businau  was  conducted.   The  coiait  of  establistHsnu  in  thic  publication  represents  the  tsaher  in 
businasa  at  the  tr^  of  the  year. 

Hid  «ylayaes  for  pay  parlai  iarladi^g  Mttk  12  -  Paid  esfiloyees  consist  of  the  fuU-tiai  and  part- tint  oafiloyaes,  including  ularied  officers  and  esecutives  of 
corporations,  who  mn  on  the  payroll  in  the  pey  period  including  NanJi  12.   Included  are  e^iloyees  on  paid  sick  leave,  paid  holidays,  and  paid  vacations:  not  included 
are  proprietors  and  partners  of  unincorporated  businesses.   The  definition  of  paid  eafiloyees  is  the  sms  as  tlwt  used  on  US  (on  941 
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Table  2*20. 

Estimated  number  of  employees  in  nonprofit  organizations  within  23 
specified  service  industries:  1980 


EstiMted 
naber  of 
ciployMS  in 

Total        EstiMted  nonprofit 
«^)loy»d       percentage  organizations 
Industry  (in  tiiousands)        nonprofit       (in  thousaods) 


64. 1 

fj,260 

99.6 

2,566 

100.0 

882 

CAlle#eS  MbA  I  111  tlHlirC  T  LUE 

100.0 

737 

100.0 

28 

51 

96.0 

49 

97.0 

223 

100.0 

570 

loncoMarcial  scientific »  educational, 

100.0 

59 

Craun  TT  hoanitalc 

86.0 

2,597 

67.6 

727 

61.0 

198 

7iL7 

^7  /I 

152 

71 

77.0 

55 

Nmms,  art  i»lUriM,  «i  etbn  

29 

80.0 

23 

78.0 

299 

3,087 

11.9 

368 

UH»  mi  n  kn^iMti^  

220 

6.0 

13 

Securities,  coMtfities,  inveitatnts  

315 

17.0 

54 

205 

0.0 

0 

79 

4.0 

238 

4.0 

10 

Hiscellaoeons  entertiiwnt  and 

502 

4.0 

20 

928 

24.0 

223 

510 

2.5 

13 

45 

26.0 

12 

45 

44.0 

20 

n.e.c.  -  lot  elsevhere  classified. 


Denis  Johnston,  and  Gabriel  ftudnty,  "Qiaracteristics  of  Workers  in  Nonprofit 
Orfaniiations,"  HonthU  Labor  Review.  U.S.  DapartMnt  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
July,  1987,  table  4. 

ItotMolOBicil  nsU:   The  estimted  percentafe  nonprofit  is  based  on  the  atthodology  used  in  the  Gabriel 
fiudney  and  Mtrray  WeitzMn  study,  "Significance  of  EiployMi^  and  Eanii«s  in  the  Rulanthropic  Sector, 
1972*1982**  (Yale  Uuversity,  Institution  for  Social  Policy  Studies,  Prograa  on  Hon- Prof  it  Ortanizations, 
NcAMber  1983),  Vorkinf  Paper  lo.  77.  Istiattes  are  baaed  on  the  1980  cenaus.   These  estinates  were 
derived  by  ttm  follovini  procedures: 

Step  1:  The  23  senrices  previously  idtotified  as  havini  a  xignificant  nonprofit  presence  (by  Rudney  and 
Waitxaan)  mn  classified  into  four  groups  according  to  tha  proportion  of  noi^ofits.  4 

Step  2:  The  daaographic  aid  socioeconoaic  characteristics  of  workers  in  e^  of  the  four  groups  (as 
obtained  frca  a  special  tabulation  of  tha  1980  Census  of  Population)  were  than  assiaad  to  pertain  equally 
to  all  workers  in  a  givwi  group,  whether  or  not  they  were  alloyed  in  the  for-profit  or  nonprofit  se^spts 
of  that  group. 

It  IS  clear  that  this  asuption  is  fully  defansible  with  respect  to  worUrs  in  Group  I,  who  are  alaost 
exclusively  nonmf^i^^.^  also  for  those  in  Group  U  (hospiUls),  86  percent  of  whoa  were  praviously 
tsti^rtfa^*rflrwking  in  tha  nonprofit  segpant  of  that  industry.   Tha  aawiption  is  soMwhat  weaker  with 
fi^Bct  to  workers  in  Group  III,  two-thirds  of  wohoa  were  estimated  to  be  non  profit,  and  it  is  weaker 
still  with  respect  to  workers  in  Group  IV,  only  M-eight  of  whan  were  estiaated  to  be  workii^  in  tha 
nof^rofit  ser^nt.   HoMver,  it  is  arpiable  that  workars  aaployed  in  any  of  thaae  23  aamce  industries 
Q  will  tend  to  have  aany  socioecoDoaic  characteristics  in  covon  because  of  tha  kind  of  work  thay  perfon, 

regardless  of  their  aaplofMnt  in  tha  for-profit  or  not^rofit  aegpants  of  that  particular  industry.  Mote 
Lijiiaiji^iijjij  takan  froa  loarce  cited  above. 
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Table  2-21, 

Annual  earnings  per  employee  in  selected  for-profit  and  nonprofit  serrtce 
industries:  1982 


Earnings  per  ecployee  Nuober  of 

  eiq>loYees  per 

organization: 


Nuiber  of 

Nof^rofit  as 

nofq>rof  it  as 

employees 

Percent 

For 

percent  of 

percent  of 

Services 

(in  thousands) 

nonprofit 

profit 

Nonprofit 

for-profit 

for-profit 

5,426 

42.0 

$12,936 

$10,1 

78.5 

120.2 

711 

0.6 

9,339 

7,150 

76.1 

36.0 

Sporting  and  recreation 

13 

48.2 

10,880 

9,468 

87.0 

141.5 

Research  and  developaent  labs. 

101 

36.2 

24,626 

26,274 

106.7 

582.5 

Hanageaent  consulting  and 

367 

3.7 

18,471 

17,172 

93.0 

275.6 

45 

31.8 

18,155 

10,954 

60.3 

165.7 

►  Buds  mi  ceciKtns  

53 

51.0 

15,835 

11,563 

73.0 

510.0 

Heribership  sports  and 

204 

52.6 

8,198 

10,174 

124.  ? 

138.3 

Skilled  nursing  care 

722 

26.9 

8,293 

9,678 

116.7 

138.9 

Nursing  and  personal 

368 

24.1 

7,229 

8,059 

111.5 

115.6 

Outpatient  care  facilities  

182 

59.7 

19,577 

15,210 

77.7 

162.9 

He.ilth  4\nd  allied 

r^ervices  n.e.c  

163 

51.6 

8,531 

11,211 

131.4 

195.8 

Legal  aid  societies  and 

584 

2.5 

22,050 

13,397 

88.0 

226.5 

2Sb 

52.3 

5,004 

6,/75 

131.4 

157.4 

Individual  and  faaily  social 

259 

94,1 

8,997 

9,329 

131.4 

208.8 

Job  training  and  vocational 

125 

93.1 

11,917 

5,747 

48.2 

268.8 

234 

74.2 

8,949 

9,023 

100.8 

200.9 

NoncooKrcial  educational , 

scientific y  and  research 

53 

94.3 

22,582 

19,600 

86.8 

297.7 

ERIC 


n.e.c.  -  Not  elsewhere  cUssified. 

■ote:   These  data  do  not  distinguish  between  full-  and  pait-tine  eaploynent. 

Source:    1982  Census  of  Service  Industries.   Table  taken  froa:   Denis  Johnston  and  Gabriel  Rudney,  "Characteristics  of 
Workers  in  Nonprofit  Organizations,"  Honthlv  Labor  Review.  U.S.  Departaent  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  July 
1987,  table  4. 
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Table  2-22. 

Current  operating  expenditures,  wages  and  salaries,  and  employment  of  the  arts  and  culture  nonprofit 
Bubsector:    1977,  1982,  1983  and  1984 


Uag«g  and  uliriet 


Av«rAtc  amul  vages 
and  salaries 


CuTTMit  optntins 
•xpcnditures 


5ubMctor  and  tannt  kmt 

component  (billions)     PMt»t  (billiani)  Nrcant 

itadio  and  TV 

broadcutiflg   I   1.0        29. (.  $  o.Z  16.7 

Producer*,  orciwstras, 

and  oourUiners                     l.l        32.4  o.S  41.7 

NuMiac,  botanical 

and  cooloficAl  gardtni..           1.3        38.2  O.S  4^.7 

ArU  and  cultuiv   $   3.4  100. 0  S  1  2  100.0 

ToUl  for 

indapandant  sactor..  $201.5  MA  S90.6  MA 

1913 

Radio  and  TV 

broadCAStifli   S   0.9  30.r  S  0.2  ie.2 

Producari,  orclwgtr?ts, 

and  antartaimrs                     1.1  yt.l  O.S  4S.S 

NuMMK,  botanical  and 

zoological  lardant                   i.o  33.3  0.4  3^  V 

1982 

Radio  and  TV 

broadcastinc                       I   0.8  2/. 6          S  0.2  18.2 

froductrs,  orchaitraAr 

and  tntartainara   1.1        37  9            o.S  4S.4 

ttutaiBi,  botanical  and 

zoologicai  Kazttens  ....  i.o        34. s            0  4  %k 

1977 

Radio  and  TV 

broadcastiflf   $  O.b  31.3         SOI         16  7 

frodiictrs,  orchestras, 

and  tntartainers   0.6  3/  S  0.3  SO.O 

ttaaias,  botanical  and 

zoological  lardens   0  S  31.  3  0.2  33.3 

Arts  and  culture   S  1.6        100.0         S  0.6  lOO.O 

ToUl  for  indopendant 

sector   S  9.1  HA  $46.7  HA 


forcantafo 

of  currant 
optratini 
•xpaodituras: 
coliao  (3) 
divtdad  by 
colm  (1)  ( 


E^ployaent 


)  Ptrcant 


Aaount 
(K:tual) 


ToUl 

ixidepar-  Arts 

dant  and 

sactor  culture 

=100  =100 


20.0  11.6         11.8  $17,2'«1 

4S.S  44.^  4S.3  11,236 

38  S  42.1  42  9  11,876 


2S.0 
4S  4 
40  0 


20  0 
SO.O 
40.0 


98.2        100.0  $12,220 


4S.0        6,676. S 


MA  $13,S70 


22.2  11.6  It.k  $17,241 

4S.S  44.0  47.1  11,364 

40.0  37.8         40. S  10,S82 


11.6  13.0  $17,241 

41.6  46  7  12,019 

3S.9         40.3  11.142 


9.6  14.6  $10,417 

27.2  41  4  11,029 
28.9         44  0  6,920 


6S  7        100  0        $  9.132 


127  1 
82  8 
87. S 


132. 6 
87  4 
81  4 


139  8 
97  4 
90.3 


123.1 
130.4 


91  9 

97.2 


146  4 

96  S 
89.9 


139  / 
9/  4 

90  ^ 


lU.l 
120.8 
8:. 8  7^  H 


S.W.*) 


$  8,461 


ERIC 


M  *  Rot  applicable 


■ota:  ToUls  My  not  add  dut  to  romdii^. 


Sam:    Sae  U.S.  luraau  of  the  CanMs,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  th«  Unitad  Sutas.  1986.  and  other  oditions;  Ibidnev  and  yaitzaan,  'Signif  ica«e  of 
IiploJMnt  and  EaminRS  m  the  Philanthropic  S«:tor.  1972-1982";  table  included  in  Virninia  Aon  HodRiiinson  and  Nurrat  $.  WeitzMn.  Diaensiont  of  the 
IndtPendant  Sector;   A  Statistical  ProUU.  Independent  Sector,  Uaahii«ton,  D.C.,  1986,  table  4.ib,  pp.  13413S. 


ItotMelogical  aeCa:  The  taiB  latfipMM  Sactv  as  usat'  in  thie  taala  refers  to  those  nonprofit  orRaniations  that  are  defined  as  S0l(c><3)  and 

501(c)(4)  orpaitations  under  Pederal  tai  code  for  tui-esa^>t  orfttuations.  These  ortaniations  include  e<lucaitonal,  cultural,  scientific,  raligious. 
wd  other  charitable  orMniations  as  veil  as  private  fwodations,  cocporata  and  coMuty  ortmizations.  and  civic  and  social  velfare  oq^amzaciont 
The  tern  arU  aid  oiltM  m^mctm  as  used  in  this  table  includes  the  foMowinit  ortranuations:   puolic  radio  ani  television  broadcast uik  (S  . 
orianixatioRs  in  1984);  nonprofit  theatres,  sy^hony  orchestras,  opera  and  daiKo  coi^anies  (i,6i0  organizations  in  19I2);  aiseim  and  botanical  ant 
HwloRical  tardens  (2.020  orianuatioas  in  1982).  This  toUls  to  4,200  ornaniaations.  ^ 


Table  2-23. 

Name,  jurisdiction,  date  founded ,  and  membership  of  unions  in  the  performing  arts:  1968  and  1987 
(continued  on  next  page) 


I.   Perforaer  unions 

Date 

(1968) 

(1987) 

Jurisdiction 

founded 

Meobership 

Meobership 

Associated  Actors  and  Artists  of 

Aflieri^a  (Four  A^s) 

1919 

8^,400 

240,000 

ActorSy  stag^  nanagers,  choreographers,  chorus  directors 

1913 

14,000 

37,200 

American  Federation  of  Television  and 

ActorSy  singerSy  dancers ,  newscasters,  announcers,  sound  effects 

1937 

23,000 

66,000 

artists,  disc  jockeys,  graphic  artists,  supemuaeraries  appearing  on 

radio  recordings  and^  live  or  taped  television  productions 

Aaerican  Guild  of  Husical  Artists  (AGHA)... 

Singers,  choristers,  choreographers,  dancers,  stage  directors,  stage 

1936 

4,000 

5,500 

■anagers,  instruaentalists 

Anerican  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  (AGVA)... 

Cabaret,  vaudeville,  cirrus,  burlesque  parforaers 

NA 

12,500 

5,000 

Hebrew  Actors  Union  (HAU)  

Specialized  actors 

1900 

200 

200 

lUlian  Actors  Union  (lAU)  

Specialized  actors 

1938 

100 

50 

Actors  in  sot  ion  pictures,  filned  television  productions,  industrials. 

1933 

26,000 

63,000 

educational  filos,  govemaental  filos,  voices,  dubbing 

Screpn  Pvt'«*ac  t^iilrf  fQKn\ 

Fx  19  eXUToS 

1945 

3,600 

5,300 

Musicians,  conductors,  librarians,  arrangers,  copyists,  orchestrators 

1896 

283,200 

230,000 

II.   Professional  organixations* 

Association  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and 

Managers  (ATPAM)  

Press  agents,  house  managers,  coopany  managers 

1928 

600 

650 

Directors  and  assistant  directors,  associate  directors,  stage 

1959 

3,500 

8,000 

■anagers  and  pT*crjuction  assistants  in  television  and  notion  picture 

Cooposers,  lyricists,  authors  of  any  naterial  used  in  live  theatre 

NA 

1,900 

NA 

Society  of  Stage  Directors  and 

Stage  directors,  choreographers 

1959 

400 

950 

Costuae,  lifting,  and  scenic  designers 

1918 

900 

2,000 

Writers  for  television,  radio,  notion  pictures 

1954 

4,200 

6,600 

Table  2*23. 

Name,  Jurisdiction,  date  founded,  and  membership  of  unions  in  the  performing  arts:    1968  and  1987 

(continued  from  previous  page) 


Date         (1968)  (1987) 

in.   &pportive  Ikdoos  Jurisdiction  founded  Heidwrship  Heabership 

International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage       Stagehands,  carpenters,  electricians,  treasurers,  ticket  sellers,  1893        60,000  NA 

Eq>loyees  (lATSE)   wardrobe  attendants,  fil«  editors,  aake-up  artists,  publicists, 

script  supervisors,  fils  caaeraaen,  studio  Mechanics  and  laooratory 

technicians 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 

Workers  (ILN)   Electricians  1891         12,800  NA 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teaasters, 
Chauffeurs,  Uarehouseaen  and  Helpers 

Local  399,  Hollywood   Studio  transportation  drivers  NA  1,700  NA 

Local  817,  New  York   Chauffeurs  and  helpers  for  action  pictures,  theater,  concert  transport        NA  300  NA 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  (OE) 
Local  30,  New  York   Engineers,  aechanics,  and  helpers  1896         3,600  3,000 

Natio^^al  Association  of  Broadcast  Eq>loyees 

and  Technicians  (NABET)   Broadcasting  technicians  1933         8,600  10,000 

Retail  Clerks  International  Association 
Local  lllS-C,  New  York   Cloak  rooa  attendants  NA  NA  NA 

Service  Eoployees  International  Union  (SEIU) 

Local  9,  San  Francisco   Ushers,  ticket  takers,  doormen,  special  guards,  porters,  clca«a:s,  1921  NA  NA 

Local  54,  New  York   prograa  distributors,  roundsaen,  aatrons,  vatchaen,  elevator  operators 

Saall  groups  of  aeabers  in  other  locals 
throughout  the  U.S. 

HA  -  Not  obtained. 

^lote:  Not  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  except  for  the  United  Scenic  Artists,  an  affiliate  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers 
of  Aaerica. 

Source:    (1968)     U.S.  Departaent  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  Directory  of  National  and  International  Labor  Unions  in  the  United  SUtes. 
1967.  (Washington,  D.C:   Govemaent  Printing  Office,  1967);  union  constitutions  and  interviews.    1968  data  taken  froa  Labor  Relations  in  the 
Performing  Arts.  An  Introductory  Survey.  Michael  H.  Hoskofw,  NY,  Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts,  1969,  table  3,  pp.  3S-37;  (Date  of  founding) 
Encyclopedia  of  Associations.  1988.  22nd  edition.    Karin  E.  Koek  and  Susan  Boyles  Nartin,  editors.   Gale  Research  Coapany,  Detroit,  MI,  1987;  (1987) 
Directory  of  U.S.  Labor  Organizacions.  1986-87  edition.   Courtney  D.  Gifford,  Staff  editor,  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20037. 


Chart  2-10. 

Membership  of  performers'  unions:  1968  and  1987 


I  83,400 


Attocuued  Acton 
and  Aitists  of  America  (Poor  A*s) 


Acton*  Equity  (Equity) 


American  Fedeimtion  of  I 
Television  and  Radio  Aniatt  (AFIKA)  [ 


American  Guild  of  I 
Musical  Artists  (AGMA)  f 


14,000 

37,200 


Italian  Acton  Union 


I  23,000 


1 4,000 
5,500 


12,500 


American  Guild  of  i 
Variety  Anists  (AGVA)  ^5.000 


Hebrew  Acton  Union  (HAU) 


[66,000 


1968 

1987 


240,000 


Screen  Acton  Guild  (SAG) 


26,000 


I  63,000 


Screen  Extras  Guild  (SEG) 


3,600 
5,300 


Amcrian  Federation 
of  Musicians  (AFM) 


293,200 


T  1  r 

100,000 


~~I — 

200,000 


T 


I 

300.000 


Source:  U.S.  Depvtment  of  Labor,  Diiectioiy  of  National  and  International  Labor  Unions  in  the  United  Sutet; 
See  toble  2-23  for  full  citation. 
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Table  2-24. 

Multiple  membership  in  artist  labor  organizations:  1980  (continued  on 
next  page) 


Artist's  priaary  affiliation 


Actors 
Equity 


Aaerican 


Aaerican 
F<HSeration  of 


Aaerican 
Guild  of 


Screen 


Associ-^ 
ation 

Federation 
of  Musicians 

Television  and 
Radio  Artists 

Musical 
Artists 

Actors 
Guild 

399 

881 

144 

827 

155r 

204Q 

1636 

(percent) 

255 

1923 

100 

38 

7 

44 

Aaerican  Federation  of  Musicians... 

2 

100 

6 

I 

2 

Aaerican  Federation  of  Television 

bS 

2 

100 

22 

65 

Aaerican  Guild  of  Musical  Artists. 

4 

I 

1 

100 

1 

64 

I 

61 

9 

100 

Mierican  Guile  of  Variety 

5 

I 

4 

2 

4 

Screen  Extras  Guild  (b)  

1 

4 

1 

{s>)  These  weights  are  not  intended  to  weight  up  to  toUl  aeabership  in  the  Union.   See  nethodo logical 
note. 

(b)   Meobership  was  not  saopled  a**  a  primary  group. 
-   No  ansi#er  in  survey. 

Source:   Ruttenberg,  Friedoan,  Kilgallon,  Gutchess  i  Associates,  Inc.,  '^Working  and  Hot  Working  in  the 
Perfoioing  Arts;    A  Survey  of  EM)loiwent,  DndereoDlovcaent  and  UneaploVBient  Awong  Perforaine  Aitists 
in  1980".   Prepared  for  Labor  Institute  for  Huoan  Enrichoent,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Departoent 
of  Professional  Bq>loyees,  AFL-CIO,  Washington,  1981,  p.  36. 

MetbodoloKical  note:   DaU  for  this  study  were  gathered  through  a  sail  survey  with  telephone  foUowup. 
The  study  was  limited  to  union  aeobers.   Union  rolls  offered  a  aeans  of  identifying  persons  with 
seria  s  cooaitoent  to  the  arts  as  a  profession  who  intended  to  oake  their  caieers  in  the  field.  By 
focusing  on  oeobers  of  the  principal  perfondng  arts  unions,  it  was  possible  to  reach  persons  who  do 
not  consider  the  arts  si^>ly  as  an  avocation  or  a  passing  interest,  but  who  have  serious  interest  in 
eoploynent  in  the  profession.   TW*  five  unions  involved  in  the  survey  are  the  chief  organizations 
requesting  workers  in  the  perforuxng  arts  orx:upations .   The  organizations  and  their  respective 
saoples,  response  sizes,  and  error  aargin  were  as  follows: 

In       Responses       Estioated  nargin 
sanple  Nunber   (percent  of  error 

ToUl   7,853     2,512*  32 

Actors  Equity   1,795        846  41  +3.4 

Aaerican  Federation  of  Musicians  (APM)   1,667       399  29  i4>9 

Aaerican  F^'deration  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists  (AFTRA)   2,241       881  32  ^3.3 

Aaerican  Guild  of  Musical  Artists  (ACHA)   353       144  42  +8.3 

Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)   i,797       827  40  i3.4 

*This  nuober  is  less  than  the  cotal  for  the  unions  due  to  miitiple  aeebcrship. 
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Table  2-24. 

Multiple  membership  in  artist  labor  organizations:  1980  (continued  from 
previous  page) 


The  saq)le  had  been  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  attempt  to  represent  both  unions  and  the  occu- 
pations. The  aethodology  report  notes:    "Ho  difficulty  was  presented  in  obtaining  reliable  saaple  by 
union,  since  the  universe  of  union  Mobers  was  available  fro«  each  union's  iM^)ership  rolls.   The  four 
largest  unions  did  not  aaintain  occupational  breakdowns  of  their  lists,  however.   To  assure  that  an 
adequate  nmter  of  responsei.  would  be  obtaLned  for  each  aajor  occupational  group  -  e.g.,  actor,  ausi- 
cian,  singer,  etc.  —  an  educated  guess  was  Bade  as  to  the  nuiber  of  principal  occupations  that  would 
be  found  within  e^ch  union,  and  the  sa^)le  size  was  set  at  a  level  large  enougii  in  theory  to  cover 
those  principal  occupational  categories." 

Nonresponse  follow^)  to  the  sail  survey  was  cQ^)leted  on  a  sa^>le  of  20  percent  of  the  nonrespondents. 
These  20  percent  were  then  weighted  to  i.. resent  the  toUl  «ail  nonrespondenu  in  the  analysis.  This 
was  done  on  the  assu^>tion  that  the  i-f  a!ning  nonrespondents  would  be  aore  like  the  telephoM  re- 
spondents than  the  aail  respondents.   The  aethodology  section  notes  that  there  were  al»iSt  no  differ- 
ences to  re^MMOses  between  the  sail  and  telephone  group  and  concludes  that  "this  suggests  that  the 
daU  would  look  wuch  as  it  does  here  even  if  nail  and  phone  weights  had  not  been  used."  The  weights 
also     :luded  adjustaents  for  differences  in  saaple  size  and  nultiple  union  aeabership.   The  weighting 
■ade  . .  possible  to  coabine  daU  f r«  the  five  union  sa^)les  so  toUls  for  each  of  the  Bain  perf oraing 
arts  occupations  would  be  shown.    This  note  is  coapiled  froa  the  report  cited  above. 


Table  2-25. 

Educational  level  of  performing  artists:  1980 


ToUl  ToUl  ToUl  ToUl  Broadcast 

Educational  level                                    actors  singers  nusicians  dancers  occupations 

Unweighted  toUl                                          1,870  263  369  139  1% 

Wei^ted  toUl  (a)                                         3,032  753  6,595  263  400 

(percent) 

Less  than  high  school                                       5  1  4  8  2 

High  school  graduate                                       10  20  24  27  2 

Sow  college                                                   30  35  26  39  31 

College  graduate                                            36  25  22  20  47 

Postgraduate                                                 10  19  23  6  18 

No  answer/refused                                           15  (b)  39  4  (b) 


Rote:   See  table  2-24  tor  aethodological  notes. 

(a)  These  weights  are  not  intended  to  weight  up  to  toUl  artist  groups.    They  reflect  weights  used  to 
adjust  for  oultiple  union  affiliation  and  nonrejponse  adjustaents. 

(b)  Less  than  .5  percent. 

Source:  Ruttenberg,  PriedMn,  Kilgallon,  Gutchess  and  Associates,  Inc.,   Workin2  i    Not  WcrUng  in  the 
Peiforaing  Arts;   A  Survey  of  Erolovnent.  Undereajlovaent  and  Uneaploviient  acong  Pcrfoming  Artists  in 
1980.    Prepared  for  the  Labor  Institute  for  Huoan  Enrichnent,  Inc.  and  the  Departnent  for  Professional 
EB^)loyees,  AFL-CIO,  1981,  p.  294. 
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Table  2*26. 

Unemployment  among  performers:  1980 


Actors 

Singers 

Musicians 

Dancers 

Broadcast 
occupations 

Percent  indicating  experienced  sow  uneoplownt  in 

69 

64 

38 

11 

22 

Of  those  experiencing  uneaplo^pent,  percent  uneaployed 

4 

8 

12 

4 

8 

20 

16 

29 

30 

35 

17 

13 

24 

24 

22 

23 

40 

19 

19 

20 

20 

8 

9 

9 

5 

40-52  weeks  

14 

10 

4 

12 

11 

1 

5 

4 

1 

HA 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

NA  -  lot  available. 

lote:   This  table  represents  any  type  of  eaploywnt,  not  just  lack  of  eoployaent  in  the  performing  arts. 
Note  that  the  daU  on  ^ks  uneoployed  excludes  those  with  no  uneaployKnt.   See  table  2-24  for 
■ethodological  note. 

Souroe:   Ruttenberg,  Frieten,  Kilgallon,  Gutchess  an!  Associates,  Inc.,   Workin£  and  Wot  Working  in  the 
p^rfntm^ng  atU;   A  Survev  of  B»)loi«»>t,  Undereaplownt  and  UneM)lovent  anong  Perfondne  Artists  in 
1980.   Prepared  for  the  Labor  InstituU  for  HuMn  Enrichwit,  Inc.  and  the  DepartMit  for  Professional 
EB^>loyees,  AFI4HCI0»  1981,  p.  128  and  134. 

Netbodological  nota:  Respunuents  were  first  asked  the  following  question: 

*TXiring  1980  were  there  an/  weeks  during  which  you  were  not  working  for  pay  at  all,  either  as  a 
performing  artist  or  in  coae  other  job?   (Do  not  count  any  weeks  you  were  on  paid  vacation  or  sick 
leave.) 

Those  respondents  who  answered  yes  to  this  question  were  then  directed  to  answer  the  next  question  on  the 
basis  of  the  following  instruction: 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  survey  is  to  compare  the  lewl  of  uneoployaent  in  the 
mPQBlIK  AnS  with  the  level  in  other  fields.    In  order  to  do  this  we  gust  follow  the  precise 
definition  of  une^>loyM»nt  as  used  by  the  Department  of  Labor: 

An  uneaployed  person  is  sooeone  who: 

Is  not  working  at  any  job  durin^  ^\  entire  waek, 

-and- 

Meets  one  of  the  following  requireaents: 

Has  actively  looked  for  work  at  any  tiiie  within  the  preceding  four  weeks. 
Or,  is  waiting  to  be  recalled  to  his/her  regular  job, 
Or,  is  expecting  to  start  a  new  job. 

The  survey  then  asked  the  question: 

"About  how  Bany  weeks  in  1980  were  you  unem)loyed?'* 
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Table  2-27. 

Percentage  of  total  earnings  whicrh  came  from  work  as  a  performing  artist 
and  percentage  holding  jobs  outside  the  performing  arts,  by  performing 
arts  occupation:  1980 


Broadcast 

Actors  Singers    Musicians  Dancers  occupations 


(percent) 

tavntage  of  total  earmngs  frm  work  as 
porf  oraiiig  artist 


14 

7 

3 

6 

1 

21 

21 

31 

7 

15 

15 

14 

15 

10 

8 

10 

11 

13 

6 

6 

4 

13 

5 

7 

11 

32 

31 

26 

62 

55 

4 

3 

7 

2 

4 

64 

73 

37 

43 

■ote:   See  table  2-24  for  aethodological  note. 

Soutob:   fcutteriberg,  Friedun,  Kilgallon,  Gutchess  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Working  and  Bot  Workine  in  the 
PerforBine  Arts;   A  Survey  of  tolownt.  Undereaplovent  and  Uneaplownt  aaong  Pferfoi«ine  Artists  in 
19gSL    Prepared  for  the  Labor  Institute  for  Humui  Enrich«it,  Inc.  and  the  uepartKnt  for  Professional 
E^>loyees,  AFL-CIO,  Washington,  D.C.,  1981,  p.  182. 
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Table  2-28. 

Comparison  of  earningB  between  professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers  and  members  of  performing  arts  unions:    1976  and  1980 


Median  earnings* 


Earnings  of  perf oraing 
arti^^ts  as  percent  of 
prof  essional  -  technical 
workers*  nedian  isamings 


1976 


1980 


1976 


All  U.S.  professional 
technical  and  kindred 
workers  (salaried)  ... 


$11,493 


$15,611 


NA 


NA 


Heaters  of: 


Actors  Equity 


$  8,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
8,000 


$10,000 
14,000 
14,000 
14,000 
12,000 


70 


64 
90 
90 
90 

77 


AFM  .. 
AnSA 
AOfA  . 
SAG  .. 


87 
87 
87 
70 


NA  -  Not  available. 

■ote:   Because  hobbyists  were  included  in  the  1976  survey  sa^>le  but  excluded  in  1980,  data  for  the  two 
years  are  not  strictly  coaparable.   See  table  2-24  for  aethodological  note  on  the  1980  study. 

*Eamings  data  for  professional-technical  workers  are  aedian  figures.    In  1976,  the  national  data  related 
to  ^11  earnings  of  individuals  ager*  14  and  above  who  indicated  professional-technical  work  as  their 
longe:;t  held  job  during  the  year.    In  1980,  the  relevant  age  group  is  agod  15  and  above. 

The  earnings  data  for  aeabers  of  perf  oraing  artf  unions  represent  the  aid-points  of  the  eamii^s  ranges  in 
which  the  respective  unions*  aedian  earnings  fell.   The  actual  aedian  earnings  for  each  union  therefore 
aay  be  soaewhat  higher  or  lower  than  the  figures  in  the  taables.   The  earnings  are  froa  work  in  the 
perforaing  arts,  arts-related,  and  unrelated  fields. 

Source:    Ruttenberg,  Friedain,  Kilgallon,  Gutchess  and  Associates,  Inc.   Working  and  Not  Working  in  the 
Perforaing  Arts:   A  Stw^y     ^aolovaent,  Undereaploiyaent  and  ^Jneaplownt  aaong  Perforaing  Artists  in 
1980.   Prepared  for  the  Labor  Institute  for  Huaan  Enrichaent,  Inc.,  and  the  Departaent  for  Professional 
Kaployees,  AFL-CIO,  Washington,  D.C.,  1981,  p.  176. 
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Table  2-29. 

Artist  Iiousehold  and  personal  income  by  discipline:  1980 


Household  incone 


All  U.S.  Broadcast 

Inco«e  category                                     households  Actors  Singers  Husicians  Dancers  occupations 

(percent) 

Less  than  $15,000                                                43  M  39  39  46  11 

$15,000  -  $24,999                                                   26  21  25  28  24  20 

$25-000  -  $29,999                                                    9  6  12  13  8  11 

$30,000  and  above                                                23  30  25  21  22  58 


Earnings  of  artists 


U.S. 

civilian  Broadcast 
workers    Actors  Singers     Husicians  Dancers  occupations 


(percent) 

Less  than  $7,000                                                  38          32          26              26  21  4 

$7,000  -  $14,999                                                     30           35           39               35  45  16 

$15,000  -  $24,999                                                   21           18           15               20  23  24 

$25,000  -  $29,999                                                     5            3            7                9  4  13 

$30,000  and  abo/e                                                6          13          11              11  7  43 


■ote:   See  table  2-24  for  aethodo logical  note. 

Source:   Ruttenberg,  Friednn,  Kilgallon,  Gutchess  and  Associates,  Inc.,   Working  and  Not  Working  in  the 
Perfor»ing  Arts:   A  Su™*y      ^^lownt.  Undere«plo-«nt  and  Unemlovent  aaong  Perfoniin£  Artists  in 
1980.    Prepared  for  the  Labor  Institute  fcr  Huaan  Enrichaent,  Inc.  and  the  Departaent  Tor  Professional 
E^>loyees,  AFL-CIO,  1981,  p.  166  and  p.  172. 
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Table  2-30. 

Where  performing  artists  seek  information  about  employment  in  the 
performing  arts:  1981 


Sources  of 
infomtion 

ToUl 
Actors 

ToUl 
singers 

ToUl 
■usiciins 

ToUl 
dftDcers 

Broadcast 
occupations 

(percent) 

37 

33 

39 

16 

9 

6 

14 

2 

4 

5 

8 

5 

Talent:  aMncv. 

1  c 

Id 

21 

Other  QMrfonaiiHr  artiste 

90 

CI 

47 

J.  A 

40 

17 

3 

9 

8 

33 

24 

28 

20 

10 

9 

9 

8 

34 

20 

57 

39 

Producers/directors/previous 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

5 

4 

7 

3 

5 

7 

4 

lote:  See  table  2-24  for  Bethodological  note. 

Sr4aQe:  Ruttenberg,  FriedHUi,  Kilgallon,  Gutchess  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Working  and  Not  Worhing  in  the 
Perfoimi:ig  Arts:  A  Survey  of  E»lownt>  Undere«>lownt  anH  iifwii.\o^Bmt  wmg  Performing  Artists  in 
1980.  Prepared  for  the  Labor  Institute  for  Hunn  Enridnent,  Inc.  and  the  Departaent  for  Professional 
B^iloyees,  AFL-CIO,  1981,  p.  252. 


Netiiodological  note:  Respondents  were  asked  -iwiat  are  your  aajor  sources  of  inforoation  about  how  and 
where  to  find  jobs  in  the  performing  arts?"  Response  categories  were  specified  and  respondents  were  able 
to  check  all  that  applied. 


Table  2-31. 

Average  total  income  of  artists  applying  for  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts  (NYF  A)  grants  by 
insurance  coverage:  1986 


Avenge  toul  income  (a)  (b) 


Have  coverage  Do  not  have  coverage 


Type  of  insurance 

Rl(c) 

R2(c) 

R3(c) 

Ri(c> 

R2(c) 

R3(c 

Health.      ..  ^   

24^ 

24,100 

13,000 

16300 

23.100 

Ufe   ^   

25^ 

30,100 

19,400 

21^ 

17,700 

Pension  ^  

33,700 

28.400 

29,400 

18,000 

20,100 

18^ 

Have  all  three  forms.    

37^ 

33,900 

35,600 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Have  DO  coverage  ^  

NA 

NA 

NA 

12,100 

13,100 

13300 

NA- Not  applicable. 


Note:    The  study  found  that  77  percent  of  the  sample  had  some  form  of  hsalth  coverage,  33  percent  had  life  insurance  and  31  percent 
had  some  type  of  pension. 

(a)  Computed  using  midpoints  of  iinges  and  a  point  value  of  $3J,000  for  reported  incomes  above  $40,000. 

(b)  Dollar  amounU  have  been  rounded  to  the  nearest  $10C. 

(c)  Represents  mailing  group:    Rl  respondenU  were  mailed  survey  in  March  1986;  R2  respondents  were  mailed  survey  in  June 
1966;  R3  respondents  were  mailed  survey  in  September  1986. 

Source  Joan  Jeffri,  Joseph  Hosie,  Robert  GreenbUtt,  The  Artist  Alone:  Work  ReUted,  Human,  and  Social  Service  Needs  -  Selected 
Finding^,*  Journal  of  Arts  Manatement  and  Law.  Fall  1987,  volume  17,  no.  3,  tables  2  and  3  (copyright). 

MHbodological  noCr  The  study  upon  which  this  Ubie  is  based  was  completed  by  the  Research  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture  at  Columbia 
University.  The  study  was  not  intended  to  represent  all  artists  or  all  artistt  in  New  York  Sute.  Rather,  it  represents  artists  in  14  artistic 
disciplines  from  New  York  Sute,  who  applied  to  the  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Artt  (NYFA)  in  1985  for  fellowship  grants  for  the 
1986  year.  A  sample  of  900  artisu  was  randomly  selected  from  a  toul  popuUtion  of  about  5,635  applicants  to  the  1986  ArtisU'  Fellowship 
Program  of  the  NYFA.  At  the  time  of  filing  their  applications,  all  artrstt  were  legal  residenU  of  New  York  Sute  for  at  least  two  ycais, 
were  over  eighteen  yean  of  age,  were  not  applying  wit:  n  two  years  of  receiving  a  previous  felkrA«hip,  and  were  not  studenU.  All  had 
been  rrquired  to  present  documenUtion  of  professional-level  work  in  one  of  the  fourteen  categories:  painting,  sculpture,  photography, 
film,  video,  conceptual/performance  art,  poetry,  play/screenwriting,  fiction,  graphics,  music  composition,  architecture,  crafts,  and 
choreography.  The  sample  was  selected  using  a  randomization  process  in  which  all  applicantt  had  an  equal  chance  of  selection.  The 
survey  instrument  covered  artist  iMckground,  oiganizational  membeishii^,  credit,  health  insurance,  pension  and  other  welfare  measures. 

The  sample  of  900  artisu  was  div  led  in  three  grouse.  The  fiist  group  (Rl)  was  sent  a  mailing  in  March  1986,  the  second  (R2)  in  June 
1986,  and  the  third  (R3)  in  September  1986.  The  purpose  of  the  three  mailings  was  to  determine  if  the  respondents  might  be  biased  by 
coincideace  of  the  period  of  felk^wship  recipient  announcemenU  by  NYFA.  The  average  response  rate  was  62  percent.  Response  was 
largest  in  the  first  mailing  (70  percent). 
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Table  2-32. 

Average  age  of  artists  applying  for  New  Yorlc  Foundation  for  the  Arts  (NYFA)  grants  by  insurance 
coverage:  1986 


Mean  age 


Type  of  ooveisfe  Have  coverage  Do  not  have  covefage 


Health   38.2  36^ 

Ufe   38^  377 

Pension   41^  3^4 


Note:    See  ubie  2-31  for  methodological  note. 


So«i«r  Joan  Jeffri,  Joseph  Hosie,  r*?bcit  Greenbtatt,  The  Aitist  Alooe:  Work  Related,  Human,  and  Social  Service  Needs  -  Selected 
Findings,'  Journal  of  Am  Management  and  I^.  FaU  1987,  volume  17,  no.  3,  Ubie  4  (copyright). 
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Table  2-33. 

Arts  adnunistrators*  salary  by  field:  1981 


Salary  range  of  top  adadnistrators 


Theatres 


Field 


Orchestras      Art  ousei^ 


CoHwnity  Arts 
Agencies  (CAA's) 


(percentage  distribution  ) 


2.78 

1.63 

4.58 

$10,001-15,000  

9.26 

0.81 

18.32 

$15,001-20,000  

10.19 

2.44 

29.77 

25.93 

8.94 

25.95 

$27,501-35,000  

19.4A 

14.63 

12.98 

$35,001-50,000  

14.82 

45.53 

7.63 

Over  $50,000  

17.59 

26.02 

0.76 

:08 

123 

131 

Soum:   Paul  DiHaggio,  Managers  of  the  Arts,  national  RndowMnt  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Report 
20,  Seven  Locks  Press,  Hashington,  D.C.,  1987,  p.  26. 

HethodoloKical  note:    In  1981,  survey  instruaents  were  sailed  to  the  chief  operating  officers  of  four 
populations  of  arts  organizations.   Froa  this  sa^>ling:    165  were  theaters,  156  were  orchestras,  192  were 
■iseuu,  and  200  were  CAA's.   The  response  rate  for  each  field  vas  as  follows:   69  percent  for  theatres;  73 
percent  for  orchestras;  67  percent  for  art  niseuu;  and  87  percent  for  CAA's.   The  report  concludes  that 
because  none  of  the  surveys  appear  to  be  flawed  by  draaatic  response  bias,  analysis  can  be  generalized  to 
the  arts  population  survey  with  a  fairly  high  significance  level. 
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Table  2-34. 

Factors  affecting  job  satisfaction  of  arts  t^dininiBtrators  by  field:  1981 
(continued  on  next  page) 


Theatres 

Factors 


Contacts  vith  works  of  art 

Mean  (rank)   4.29  (1) 

P^rcMit  satisfied   80.00 

Percent  dissatisfied   4.00 

(Respoodeats)   (100) 

AntOMBy  and  autbority 

Hmo  (rank)   4.14  (4) 

Percent  satisfied   79.21 

Percent  dissatisfied   8.91 

(Respondents)   (101) 

Belations  vith  colleagues  at 

other  instittttim 

Hean  (rank)   4.07  (5) 

Percent  satisfied   75.25 

Percent  dissatisfied   4.95 

(Respe,  jents)   (101) 

lole  in  ri—iiij 

Mean  (rank)   3.88  (7) 

Percent  satisfied   78.69 

Percent  dissatisfied   7.07 

(Respondents)   (99) 

lelaticos  vith  wbonliiiates 

Mean  (rank)   4.15  (2) 

Percent  satisfied   84.00 

Percent  dissatisfied   6.00 

(Respondents)   (lOO) 

Contacts  vith  artisU 

Mean  (rank)   4.15  (3) 

Percent  satisfied   77.23 

Percent  dissatisfied   2.97 

(Respondents)   (loi) 


Field 


Orchestras  Art  Huseuns  Coanunity  Arts 

Agencies  (CAA*s) 


4.38  (1)                  4.46  (1)  3.92  (6) 

85.05  83.20  60.00 

0.00                       7.20  7.69 

(107)  (125)  (130) 

4.14  (4)                  4.?9  (2)  4.27  (2) 

85.18  9k.m  81.06 

5.56                        6.40  6.06 

(108)  (125)  (132) 

4.22  (2)                  4.16  (3)  4.16  (3) 

80.37  82.93  79.54 

0.00                       2.44  4.55 

(107)  a23)  (132) 

4.17  (3)                  4.09  (4)  4.38  (1) 

81.31  78.25  84.09 

2.80                       2.42  4.55 

(107)  (124)  (132) 

4.08  (6)                  4.08  (5)  4.14  (4) 

72.64  78.22  81.53 

2.83                       5.65  7.69 

(106)  vl24)  (130) 

4.12  (5)                  3.80  (9)  3.98  (5) 

77.78  59.66  69.47 

0.93  8.40  7.63 

(108)  (119)  (131) 


Table  2-34. 

Factors  affecting  job  satisfaction  of  arts  administrators  by  field:  1981 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


Field 


Theatres         Orchestras  Art  Museuas  Cownity  Arts 

factors  Agencies  (CAA's) 


Hean  (rank)  • . 

3.96  (6) 

3.58  (8) 

Ail 

66.67 

57.58 

J. 77 

7.69 

18.18 

(102) 

(IM) 

(117) 

(132) 

uoDucc*  wiui  dukvi  ■^■hts 

ttean  frank) 

3.85  (8) 

3.81  (8) 

3.82  (7) 

PlMnront'  cAfifsfiMl 

J7  .UU 

00.  dZ 

66.39 

67.69 

!•>  .UU 

9.24 

10.77 

(108) 

(119) 

(130) 

Cootacts  vitb  private  dooors 

3.09  (10) 

3.55  (9) 

3.85  (7) 

3.47  (9) 

32.00 

49.53 

Alt  *>i 

46.09 

29.00 

7.48 

4.88 

12.50 

(100) 

(107) 

(123) 

(128) 

Salary 

Hean  (rank)  

3.00  (11) 

3.46  (10) 

3.62  (10) 

3.20  (10) 

31.37 

50.93 

56.20 

37.12 

28.43 

11.11 

7.44 

19.70 

(102) 

(108) 

(121) 

(132) 

Contacts  vitb  govemMot 

agencies 

Mean  (rank)  

3.16  (9) 

3.11  (11) 

3.08  (11) 

3.20  (10) 

36.63 

34.26 

28.10 

40.15 

19.80 

28.70 

26.45 

24.24 

(101) 

(108) 

(121) 

(132) 

lota:   Factors  are  ranked  froa  those  yielding  the  greatest  satisfaction, 

beginning  with  "1," 

to  those 

:'ielding  the  least  satisfaction, 

ending  with  **11,** 

according  to  the  average  aean  across  all  four  fields. 

taber  in  parentheses  ()  is  the  rank  within  the  series. 

Souroe:  Paul  DiMaggio,  Managers  of  the  Arts.  Rational  Erxlowaent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Report 
20,  Seven  Locks  Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  n  30. 
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Table  2-35. 

Art  managerB'  rankings  of  arts  service  organization  functions  by 
field:  1981 


Ci unity  Arts 

Kank  F^tions  Theatres      Art  Nuseias    Orchestras    Agencies  (CAA's) 


(percent  ranting  ^'very  ii^xurtant") 


1 

Initiating  or  taking  stands  on 

79.00 

87,20 

85.19 

71.54 

legislation  in  areas  of 

(100)* 

(125) 

(108) 

(130) 

interesu  to  tne  iieio 

2 

Representing  the  field  to 

72.78 

75.20 

83.18 

78.29 

State  and  Federal  agencies 

(101) 

(125) 

(107) 

(129) 

concerned  with  the  arts 

3 

Enhancing  the  status  of  the 

67.33 

47.11 

66.67 

58.46 

field  in  the  eyes  of  the 

(101) 

(121) 

(108) 

(130) 

public 

4 

Keeping  Mters/professionals 

61.39 

43.59 

71.03 

54.20 

abreast  of  current  nanageaent 

(101) 

(117) 

(107) 

(131) 

tecliii<|iies 

5 

Providing  training  oppor- 

53.47 

30.77 

65.74 

67.42 

tunities  for  adunistrators 

(101) 

(117) 

(108) 

(132) 

6 

Setting  standards  of  profes* 

45.54 

86.29 

45.37 

JO. 7  J 

sional  or  wuiagerial  ethics 

(101) 

(124) 

(108) 

(131) 

7 

Facilitating  career  develop- 

38.61 

34.40 

40.74 

38.46 

•ent  by  fostering  contacts 

(101) 

(125) 

(108) 

(130) 

with  other  atkinistrators 

in  field 

8 

Exercising  leadership  to 

18.81 

18.40 

23.15 

38.1/ 

■ake  the  field  aore  relevant 

(101) 

(12.) 

(108) 

(131) 

and  accessible  to 

disadvantaged  groups 

9 

Bringing  together  adninistrators 

14.84 

17.60 

7.41 

44.27 

and  colleagues  fron  siailar 

(101) 

(125) 

(108) 

(131) 

fields  into  one  professional 
coMunity 

10 

Preventing  unqualified  persons 

14.29 

21.01 

20.37 

23.66 

f  roa  serving  as  adainistrators 

(98) 

(119) 

(108) 

(131) 

■ote:   Functions  are  ranked  in  order  of  inportance  according  to  the  average  percent  of 
respondents  reporting  "very  important"  across  all  four  fields. 

^Mbers  in  parentheses  indicate  nuiter  of  respondents. 

Sciiroe:  Paul  DiHaggio,  ifanagers  of  the  Arts.  National  EndowMnt  for  the  Arts,  Reiearch  Division,  Report 
20,  Seven  Locks  Press,  Wash^ji^on,  D.C.,  1987,  p.  64. 
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Table  2-36. 

Salaries  of  arts  administrators  by  level  of  education,  age, 
sex,  position,  and  type  of  organization  (ACUCAA  date):  1984 


Icwtl  of  oAicatitti 


20-29 


50-59 


60+ 


Som  college  

College  

Mutert  

Mwrege  aliry  by  age  a 

Mile  

FeMle  

Difference  (percent). 


19,015 
19,645 


21,320 
17,127 
20 


25,320 
28,075 
25,700 


28,680 
24,230 
16 


(in  dollars) 

29,085 
27,640 
30,090 


33,950 
22 ,030 
35 


22,765 
29,915 
33,030 


40,890 
23,400 
43 


37,241/ 
24,015 


36,809 
25,275 
31 


Aferagi  nlary  by  of 
•ducatica  tad  an 


Sow 
college 


College      Huter's  Doctorau 


Hale   ^:  fc- 

F«Ml«   n,590 

Difference  (percent)   43 

Awangp  8aLu7  by  nabar  of  i*5 

yaan  in  the  field  and  aai   

Hal«   2i»,535 

P«Mle   19,505 

Difference  (percent)   21 


(in  dollars) 

31,985         28,650  38,000 

21,690         24,075  28,775 

:2               16  24 


6-10 


11-15 


16-20 


21-25 


26* 


(in  dollars) 

10,725         33,920  38,900 

23,475         26,375  28,540 

24               22  27 


38,505  43,400 


Avenge  salary  by  l«fel  of 
poaitioD  mA  2ei 


Principal 
adunittrator 


Assistuit/associate 
adainistrator 


(in  dollars) 


Hale  

PeMle  

Difference  (percent). 


32,030 
22 ,630 
29 


25,855 
22,640 
12 


Average  aaUry  by  type  of 
ofgauxatioD  aod  aai 


Educational  Educational 

insti'JJtion  institution 

<  10,000  >  10,000 

enrollMnL  •nrollaent 


Theatre 

or  art/  Coaaunity 
civic  organ- 
center  ization 


Other 


Hale  

Feule  

Difference  (percent). 


*Inr  ficient  daU. 


30,995 
20,995 
32 


32,820 
25,270 
23 


(in  dollars) 

il,?95 
23,135 
27 


26,640 
19,900 
25 


32,490 
24,225 
25 
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Table  2-37  • 

Respoudent  characteristics  of  arts  admi  listrators  participating  in  the 
Association  of  College,  University,  and  Community  Arts  Administrators 
(ACUCAA)  and  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  (NALAA) 
membership  survey:  1987 


Characteriftic  Percent         Characteristic  Percent 


of  offvodyitioB  (1^788)  Years  in  present  ocpmizaticn  (N=785) 


Educational  institution   36 

Local  arts  agencies   32 

Presenter  without  facility   5 

State  agency/regional  organization..  4 

Arts  center /historic  theater   17 

Other  non  profit  organization   7 

Sei 

Hale   52 

Feaale   us 

Age  group  (N=787) 

20-29   8 

30-39   37 

40-49   33 

50-S9   18 

60  and  over   4 

Kttaoicity 

White   97 

Black   2 

Hispanic,  Asian ,  or  other   1 

Idttcatioo  (N=790) 

Hi^  school  diploaa   1 

Soae  coUege   10 

College  graduate   36 

Hasters  degree   43 

Doctorate   9 

luBber  of  arts  organlutians  in  Hhich 
respondait  iMd  warfced  (M»625) 

1   48 

2-3   37 

4  -  5   13 

6  or  aore   2 


1-3   46 

4-7   26 

8-11   13 

12-15   8 

16-19   3 

70  or  Bore   3 

iesponsibilitieL  by  peroeiiLage  of  Percent  of 

xespoDdnU  perforaing  tbn  (N=790)  respondents 

Supeivision  of  staff   90 

Marketing   84 

Business  aanageaent   83 

Commity  outreach   78 

Booking   76 

Fiindraising   71 

Grantaaking   68 

Facility  aanageaent   57 

Overseeing  other  services 

(i.e.,  security,  a/v  ;ervices)   50 

Lobbyii^   43 

Teaching   21 

Size  of  oc^ganizatioo  (N  -  786)  Percent 

Budget 

$50,000  or  less   15 

$50,000  -  200,000    32 

$200,000  -  500,000    21 

tsoo,000  -  1  aillion   13 

jre  than  $1  aillion   18 

Nuaber  of  eaployees  (N=674  fuU-tijne)  Full  Part 

(N=629  part-tijne)  tiaw  tijae 

1   19  27 

^   16  18 

3-5   29  26 

6-10   16  10 

11-25   14  8 

26-50   4  5 

51  or  iure   2  6 


Sue  of  omnizatioo  (N  -  786) 


Source:   Association  of  College,  University,  and  Coa^inity  Arts  Adainistrators,  Inc.,  The  Arts  AAiinistrator; 
Job  Characteristics  Profile  Survey  12.   A  cooperative  research  project  by  ACUCAA  and  NAUA,  Madison,  Wl,  1987, 
pp.  1-8. 
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Table  2-38  • 

Salaries  of  arts  adndnistrators  participatiiig  in  the  Assocdation  of  College, 
Uciyersity,  and  Community  Arts  Administrators  (ACUCAA)  and  National 
Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  (NALAA)  membership  survey,  by  selected 
characteristics :  1987 


Characteristic 


Average  salary 


Characteristic 


Average  salary 


Type  of  orgpoizaticD  (full  tiae) 


(in  dollars) 


Tears  in  field 


(in  dollars) 


Educational  institution,  less  than 
lOyOOO  enrollment  

Educational  institution  y  greater  than 
lOyOOO  enrollment  

Arts  center /hi  ^toric  theatre  

Local  arts  agency /private  non-profit. . 

Local  arts  agency/furt  of  govement. . 

Presenter  without  facility  

State  agency /regional  organization.... 

Other  nonprofit  

Vork  sUtais 

PVill  tiJK  

Part  tiJK  

Position  (full  tine) 

Principal  administrator  

Assistant  administrator  

Age  (full  time) 

20-29  

30-39  

40  49  

50-59  

60  and  over  


31,336 

37,439 
37,554 
27,973 
32,597 
32,293 
33,104 
33,016 


33,073 
12,299 


33,717 
26,850 


23,147 
31,007 
34,943 
37,697 
36,492 


1-4  

5-9  

10-14  

15-19  

20  or  mor.^  

Education  (full  time) 

Some  college  

College  graduate.... 

Masters  degree  

Doctorate  

Ethnicity* 

White  

Non-white  

Sez  (full  time) 

Hale  (total)  

Female  (total)  

Male  (Principal).... 
Female  (Principal).. 

Hale  (Assistant).... 
Female  (Assistant).. 


25,008 
28,619 
35,315 
i*0,834 
49,942 


29,510 
30,592 
34,752 
43,995 


33,091 
28,198 


38,499 
27,313 

39,390 
27,740 

30,129 
23,118 


'^Only  3  percent  of  the  responde  .:s  (27)  were  nonwhite.    The  average  salary  for  this  group  is  at  best  a 
rough  indicator. 

Source:    Association  of  College,  University,  and  CQii£*nity  Arts  Administrators,  Inc.,  The  Arts 
Administrator:    Job  Characteristics  Profile  Survey  12.    A  cooperative  research  project  by  ACUCAA  and  NALAA 
Madison,  WI,  1987,  pp.  12,  13,  14,  and  18. 
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Chapter  3 


Section  3-1.  Secondary  and  Elementary 
Education 


jj^^l^Q^^^QjQ         Section  3-2.  Higher  Education 


Tables  3-1  to  3-39 

Higher  Education 
Tables  3-40  to  3-59 


This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  covering 
secondaiy  and  elementary  education^  and  the  second 
higher  education.  Within  both  sections,  data  are  presented 
on  offerings,  enrollments,  achievement/degrees  awarded, 
and  teaching. 

One  factor  that  has  dominated  recent  educational  thinking 
has  been  the  seeking  for  excellence  and  the  return  to  the 
"new  basics."  This  emphasis  has  generated  concern  that 
"emphasis  on  excellence  m  education  often  has 
unnecessarily  negative  effeas  on  the  place  of  arts  dis- 
ciplines in  the  school  curriculum."^  On  the  other  hand, 
recent  trends  have  been  toward  increased  specification  of 
requirements  for  graduation,  and  the  arts  have  often  been 
among  those  subjeas  for  which  States  and  distrias  have 
recently  initiated  graduation  requirements.  Many 
educators,  including  the  Coundl  of  Chief  State  School 
OfTicers  (CSSO),  have  recommended  that  the  arts  be 
considered  among  the  basic  core  curricula.  The  CSSO 
sponsored  a  major  study  of  State  art  education  policies  in 
1985.  The  final  report  of  this  study,  entitled  Arts. 
Education  and  the  States,  recommended  that  "the  arts  be 


established  as  part  of  the  core  of  learning,  central  to  State 
Hnd  local  educational  agendes  and  program  goals."^  In  the 
preface  to  this  report  it  is  noted  that: 

One  cannot  know  and  understand 
either  the  past  or  the  present 
without  an  appredation  of  the  arts. 
Neither  can  one  relate  intelligently 
to  the  culture  of  others  without 
exposure  to  the  arts  of  that  culture.^ 

An  important  aspca  of  the  examination  of  arts 
education  is  its  place  within  the  context  of  the  wider 
educational  system.  This  often  involves  examination  of 
how  the  arts  are  taught  and  how  much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  arts  relative  to  other  subjects  Consequ'*ntly,  many 
of  the  tables  ir  this  chapter  also  include  information  on 
non-art  related  subjects. 


Hilda  Smith,  Scott  Stoner,  Melaric  Isis,  Harriet  Lewis, 
Arts.  Education  and  the  States:  A  Survey  of  State 
Education  Poltdes.  Coundl  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  Washington,  D.C.,  September  1985,  p.  7. 


Arts.  Education  and  the  Stores,  p.  3 L 
•^Arts.  Education  and  the  States,  p.  4 
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M^jor  Sources  of  ^ntonr  don 

The  major  source  of  information  for  this  chapter  is 
the  United  States  Department  of  Education,  Center  for 
Education  Statistics.  Studies  ^nsored  by  this  ag^cy 
utilized  in  this  chapter  include: 

■  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey 
(HEGIS),  Earned  D^ees  and  Other  Formal 
Awards 

"     High  Sdiool  and  Beyond  (HS&B); 

■  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 

■  Fast  Response  Sufvey  System  (FRSS),  Survey  of 
Alts  and  Humanities  Education; 

>      Recent  College  Graduates  Survey; 

■  Public  School  Surveys. 

Methodological  descriptions  of  these  itudies  are 
presented  on  the  first  table  utilizing  data  from  a  given 
source.  Studies  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Education  are  typically  collected  and  frequently  analyzed 
by  other  organL^^ions.  Tables  included  from  reporu 
issued  by  other  organizations  ^re  given  both  citations. 

Other  majoi  purees  of  information  on  general 
education  included  in  this  chapter  are: 


In  preparing  this  report,  several  compilations  of 
statistics  were  utilized.  A  major  source  of  information  is 
the  compilation  prepared  by  Daniel  Steinel  of  the  Music 
Educaton  National  Conference.  This  work,  entitled  Music 
and  Music  Educators  Jata  and  Information,  covers  most 
aspects  of  arts  education  and  compiles  data  from  most  of 
the  major  sources  listed  above,  up  to  1984.  This  work  was 
used  extensively  as  a  guide  tu  sources  of  information, 
which  were,  «iiere  possible,  updated.  The  Music 
Educators  National  Conference  is  also  currently 
completing  analysis  of  the  1987  Music  Educators  Survey, 
and  of  a  major  survey  on  the  teaching  of  music  in  grades 
K-12  which  were  not  completed  in  time  for  this  report. 

In  prq>aring  this  chapter  we  also  relied  heavily  on 
the  two  sununaxy  publications  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  The  Digest  of  Education  Statistics  and  The 
Condition  of  Education,  both  of  which  are  published  yearly 
by  the  Center  for  Education  Statistics  and  summarize 
fmdings  from  major  education  related  studies  as  well  as 
providing  methodological  descriptions  of  the  studies. 
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Education 


B     National  Education  Association's  "Status  of  the 
American  Public  School  Teacher," 

■  Graduate  Record  Examinations; 

■  Gallup  Poll  on  "Public  Attitudes  Toward  the 
Public  Schools;" 

■  Bureau   of  Census*  "Participation   in  Adult 
Education  Survey;" 

■  National  Association   of  Secondary  School 
Prindpals*  study,  "Mood  of  American  Youth;" 

■  CouncU  of  Chief  State  School  Officers*  study, 
"Arts  in  the  States." 

Sources  sponsoring  studies  or  data  collection 
speoTicalty  concerned  with  arts  education  utilized  in  this 
report  include  the  following: 


National  Art  Education  Association; 
Music  Educators  National  Conference; 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music; 
CoUege  Music  Society; 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and 
Design; 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Dance; 
National  Assodation  of  Schools  of  Theatre; 
International  Council  of  Fine  Arts  Deans; 
Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS). 


OfTerings  and  Enrollments  in  Secondary  Education 

Table  3-1  presents  data  on  specific  course  enrollment 
over  the  lasi  four  years  of  public  secondary  school, 
expressed  as  a  percent  of  total  secondary  enrollment.  The 
data  are  taken  from  Department  of  Education  figures  from 
the  Biermial  Survey  of  Education  in  the  United  States. 
The  listing  includes  the  categories  "art"  and  music."  With 
regard  to  art,  the  notable  fact  is  the  apparent  decline  in 
percent  of  students  who  had  taken  an  art  course  between 
1915  and  1949:  from  23  percent  in  1915,  the  first  year  this 
was  included  as  a  separate  category,  to  9  percent  in  19^9. 
Some  caution  must  be  exerci.scd  in  interpreting  these  data. 
Although  the  notes  to  the  table  indicate  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  keep  che  categories  consistent  and  to  adjust 
for  differences,  some  of  this  decline  may  be  due  to  defi- 
nition changes.  Music  enrollments  show  less  change,  being 
32  percent  in  1915,  26  percent  in  1934,  and  30  percent  in 
1949. 

Table  3-2  presents  more  recent  data  comparing 
secondary  enrollment  for  1973  and  1982  for  student 
enrollment  in  grades  9-12.  This  table  shows  art  enrollment 
at  17.9  percent  in  1973  and  24.2  percent  in  1982.  Music 
enrollments  experienced  some  decline,  from  25.1  percent 
in  1973  to  2  .6  in  1982.  Some  caution  must  also  be  u.<ed  in 
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interpreting  these  data.  The  tabic,  taken  from  the  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  A  Trend  Study  of  High  School 
OfferiniB  and  Enrollment:  1972-73  and  1981-82,  compared 
two  studies  done  with  slightly  different  methodologies,  and 
small  differences  may  be  due  to  this  factor  (see  metho- 
ck>logical  note  on  table  3-2).  A  detail  of  music  offerings 
and  enrollments  is  presented  in  uble  3-3.  From  this  it  can 
be  seen  that  small  declines  occurred  in  most  areas.  Among 
the  music  areas  with  the  largest  enroUments,  chorus 
declined  the  most.  The  instrumental  music  categories  of 
"band",  "ordiestra,"  and  "instrumental  music^  when  added 
together  remained  almost  stable. 

The  1981-82  data  in  tables  3-2  and  3-3  are  from  the 
Dq>artment  of  Education  longitudinal  data  coUeaion, 
Hi^  School  and  B^ond  (HS&B).  This  effort,  begun  in 
1980,  invohres  both  a  school  and  a  student  data  base  and 
provides  nationally  representative  information  based  on  a 
sample  of  about  1,000  schools  and  a  target  sample  of  about 
36  seniors  and  36  sophomores  from  each  sdiooi.  Follow- 
jps  wwTe  conducted  in  1982  and  1984.  Information  is 
coUeaed  from  school  and  student  questionnaires  and  from 
student  transcripts. 

A  number  of  special  analyses  have  been  done  utiliz- 
ing the  High  School  and  Beyond  information.  Tables  3-4 
to  3-8  present  data  taken  from  a  special  analysis  which 
focused  on  the  arts  and  humanities.  This  report,  entitled 
Course  Offerings  and  Enrollments  in  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  at  the  Secondary  School  LeveL  was  prepared 
uy  Evaluation  Technologies,  Inc.  in  1984. 

Figures  in  tables  3-1  to  3-3  are  based  on  a  calculation 
of  percent  enrolled  by  dividing  total  secondary  enrollment 
by  numbers  enrolled  over  four  years.  AnoChei  w?^  to  cal- 
culate percent  enrolled  is  to  divide  enrollment  over  four 
years  by  the  percent  in  only  the  12th  grade.  This  gives  a 
figure  on  :he  percent  ever  taking  a  course  ^er  four  years 
of  high  school.  Tables  3-4  to  3-8  present  data  on 
secondary  school  arts  enrollments  utilizing  this  method  and 
hence  have  somewhat  higher  figures.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  estimates  apply  only  to  the  secondary  school 
students  who  were  still  enrolled  in  school  in  the  Spring  of 
1982  or  who  had  already  graduated.  Students  who  had  left 
school  between  the  HS&B  Base  Year  Survey  m  1980  and 
the  first  year  foUowup  were  not  included. 

Taule  3-4  shows  that  approximately  69  percent  had 
taken  some  arts  course  over  the  four  years  of  high  school. 
Of  the  arts  courses,  fme  arts  and  music  had  the  largest 
enrollrr.ents  with  37  and  32  percent  respectively. 

Table  3-5  presents  the  ratio  of  enrollmenu  in  arts 
and  humanities  to  those  in  science  and  mathematics.  Arts 


enrollments  were  about  70  percent  of  mathematics  enroll- 
ments and  94  percent  of  science  enrollments.  Humanities 
enrollments  were  four  and  one  third  times  higher  than 
those  of  arts  courses.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
humanities  categoiy  includes  a  large  number  of  subjects 
including  English,  social  studies,  philosophy,  religion,  and 
foreign  languages. 

Tables  3-6  and  3-7  present  offering  and  enrollment 
data  by  school  characteristics.  Arts  courses  were  offered 
by  95  percent  of  public  and  Catholic  schools  and  by 
86  percent  of  other  private  schools.  While  offering  some 
type  of  atts  course  was  widespread  across  ah  school  char- 
acteristics, certain  types  of  arts  courses  are  less  available  in 
smaller  schools,  schools  in  rural  areas,  and  schools  in  the 
South.  EnroUment  data  (table  3*7)  indicate  that  the 
percent  of  students  who  took  art  courses  did  not  vary 
significantly  by  school  size,  but  was  positively  related  to  the 
percent  of  students  typical!y  going  to  college. 

The  note  to  table  3-8  indicates  that  about  13  percent 
of  students  were  classified  as  having  a  concentration  in  the 
arts  (defined  as  having  earned  more  than  three  credits  in 
any  combination  of  arts  courses).  These  students  have 
somewhat  higher  grade  point  averages  than  the  average  for 
all  students.  Forty-one  percent  of  arts  concentrators  had  a 
B  grade  average  or  above,  compared  with  2F  6  percent  of 
all  students.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  student  may  have 
had  a  concentration  in  more  than  one  subjea  area. 

Credits  in  the  Arts  Earned  hy  Students  by  High 
Scnool  Graduation 

Table  3-9,  also  from  the  High  School  and  Bc  onA 
study,  presents  data  on  the  average  nuniber  of  credits 
earned  by  students  graduating  from  high  school  in  1982. 
The  data  show  that  the  mean  number  of  credits  in  the  arts 
(music,  visual  arts,  dance,  drama)  was  1.4.  Also  included 
in  this  table  are  the  number  of  credits  recommended  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  1934. 

Tablr3-iO  presents  the  average  number  of  credits 
earned  by  high  schoc^l  graduates,  by  selected  demographic 
chai  arteristics.  These  data  show  only  small  variations  from 
the  overall  mean  of  1.4  credits  for  the  arts  within  any  of 
tht  ''emo^phic  categories  (from  1.6  to  1.0).  Students  in 
Calliolic  schools  had  the  lowest  mean,  1.0.  Females 
averaged  1.5  compared  with  1.2  for  males.  H^  her  ability 
students  had  slightly  more  credits,  but  they  had  more 
credits  at  graduation  in  other  subjeas  as  well. 
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Requirements  in  the  Arts  for  High  School 
Graduation 

State  Requirements 

One  of  the  most  important  outcomes  of  the  recent 
report!  criticizing  the  quality  of  education  has  been  the 
increase  in  high  school  graduation  requirements.  The 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  did  not  list  arts  as 
one  of  the  "new  basics."  However,  there  has  been  a 
growing  perception  that  the  aru  should  themseKes  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  basic  curriculum.  The  College 
Board's  recognition  of  the  arts  as  one  of  six  basic  subject 
areas  has  contributed  to  this  movement. 

Table  3-11  lisu  those  States  (26)  having  arts  credit 
requirements  for  graduation  in  1986.  These  data  were 
taken  from  A  National  Survey  of  Art(s)  Education  by  the 
National  Ait  Education  Association.  A  study  by  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers^  Arts  Educition  and 
the  States,  done  a  year  earlier  found  that  of  the  22  States 
listed  as  hiving  requirements,  all  but  two  had  adopted  the 
requirements  after  1979. 

While  26  States  had  some  form  of  arts  requirement 
in  1986,  not  all  applied  to  all  students  and  not  all 
specifically  had  to  b?  in  the  arts.  A  few  States^  such  as 
California  and  Oregon,  link  arts  and  foreign  languages  and 
spedfy  that  a  student  may  have  aedit  in  arts  or  foreign 
language.  Other  States  require  arts  only  for  a  certain  type 
of  diploma. 

District  Requirements 

Table  3-12  presents  district  graduation  requirements 
in  the  ans.  In  many  cases,  districts  have  more  extensive 
requirements  than  States.  This  table  illustrates  the  large 
increase  between  1982  and  1987  in  both  specific  arts 
requirements  and  in  requirements  which  lisi  arts  as  a 
subH^ion  within  a  specified  group  of  subjeas.  In  1982, 
18  percent  of  districts  had  specific  arts  requirements  and 
13  percent  listed  arts  as  a  sub-option  within  a  specified 
group.  By  1987,  these  numbers  had  risc-i  to  36  percent  and 
31  percent  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
percent  of  districu  having  a  specific  arts  requirement  and 
those  having  aru  as  part  of  a  specified  list  of  options  can 
not  be  added  together  because  the  same  dL^rict  may  have 
both  types  of  requireme.it.  Table  3-12  is  based  on  a 
district  survey  and  refleits  the  combined  effect  of  State 
and  distria  requirements.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  small  districts  in  the  United 
S^-^tet  (75  percent  of  districts  have  enrollments  of  under 
2^).  Iherefore,  overall  averages  for  districts  tc^nd  to  be 


more  like  the  information  for  small  districts  rather  ^han  for 
large  districts. 

Public  Views  on  Whether  Arts  Should  Be  Required 

Table  3-13  includes  information  from  an  aimual 
Gallup  Poll  of  public  attitudes  toward  education  on  what 
subjects  should  be  required  of  students  going  to  college 
and  not  go;ng  to  college.  These  data  indicate  that  in  1983 
only  about  19  percent  would  require  art  for  the  college 
bound  and  16  percent  would  require  art  f-  e 
non-college  bound  Figures  for  music  were  sin  '  he 
data  in  the  table  indicate  a  decline  between  1981  a.  .  i98" 
However,  it  is  not  possible  from  the  information  provided 
to  determine  whether  this  decline  is  statistically  significant. 

Public  Involvement  with  School  Arts-Related  Events 

Table  3-14,  from  the  same  study  as  table  3-13,  gives 
information  on  public  iitvolvemenc  with  the  public  schools. 
These  data  indicate  that,  other  than  reading  material  about 
the  school,  arts-  and  athletic-related  programs  were  the 
contexts  in  vMch  most  of  the  general  public  had  c'^ntact 
with  the  school.  Atrout  the  same  percent  of  the  general 
public  attended  arts-relaced  program  as  attended  athletic 
events. 


Student  Ranking  of  Course  Importance 

Table  3-15,  taken  from  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  survey  report,  The  Mood  of 
American  Youth,  gives  student  ratings  of  course  import- 
ance. Music  and  art  ranked  16  and  17  respectively  out  of 
18  subjects. 

Extracurricular  Activities 

One  problem  in  measuring  student  exposure  to  the 
arts  in  schoui  is  the  fact  that,  in  some  schools,  arts-related 
programs  are  academic  subjects  and  in  others  they  are 
extracurricular  activities.  Table  3-16  presents  data  on 
extracurricular  activities,  also  from  the  National 
Asscdation  oi  Secondary  School  Principals,  The  Mood  of 
American  Youth.  Studeni:  were  asked  to  check  I  activ- 
ities in  which  they  participated  over  the  school  year. 
Musical  extracurricular  activities  were  among  the  most 
frequently  utilized,  with  instrumental  music  ranking  second 
and  choral  music  third.  Participation  rates  are  higher  in 
this  study,  which  reports  data  for  grades  7-12,  than  those 
for  high  school  alone,  due  to  the  fact  that  Junior  hign 
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participation  rates  are  usually  considerably  higher  than 
senior  high  rates. 

Table  3-17  includes  High  School  and  Be^'ond  data  on 
the  percent  of  high  school  seniors  participating  in  extra* 
curricular  activities  in  1982.  The  data  indicate  that  those 
with  higher  grade  point  averages  also  have  more  cxtra- 
cun«cular  activities.  Overall,  about  20  percent  of  seniors 
particqMted  in  chorus  or  dance,  14  percent  in  band  or 
ordiestra,  and  13  percent  in  drama  or  debating.  Smaller 
schoob  had  higher  participation  rates.  Overall,  girls  have 
higher  particq>ation  rates.  Among  boys,  blacks  have  higher 
participation  rates  than  whites  in  chorus  and  instrumental 
music  Among  girls,  blacks  have  higher  participation  rates 
than  whites  in  d)orus  and  about  the  same  rates  in 
instrumental  music. 

Table  3-18,  from  t!  :  Fast  Response  Survey  System 
(FRSS)  distria  survr'  of  Arts  and  Humar  'ties  instruaion, 
presents  the  mean  percent  of  students  enrolled  in  courses 
or  particq>ating  in  programs  in  the  arts  by  level  for 
junior/middle  and  senior  high  students.  The  distria 
weights  in  this  table  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  total 
student  enrollment  at  the  appUcable  levels.  These  data 
indicate  that  cgq>osure  to  arts  and  music  is  more  frequent 
in  junior/middle  school  than  in  senior  high.  This  relates  to 
the  fact  that  music  and  art  are  frequently  required  for  a 
semester  each  in  grades  7  and  8,  while  in  high  school,  when 
arts  requirements  exist,  they  are  typically  for  one  credit 
over  the  four-year  period. 

Achievement  Scores  in  the  Arts  (National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  Data) 

Tables  3-19  to  3-21  present  summaiy  data  by  se:c  -ned 
demographic  charaaeristics  from  the  National  Assessi.<ent 
of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  for  students  aged  9,  13, 
and  17,  respectively.  (See  table  3-19  for  a  desa^ption  of 
the  NAEP  methodology.)  Data  for  art  and  music  are  from 
1978-79.  The  data  indicate  that  art  scores  tended  to  vary 
less  by  the  demc^phic  charaaeristics  than  did  some  of 
the  other  subjects. 

Certification  and  the  Use  ofSpccialists  for 
Elementary  Teaching 

Tabt,  1  72  gives  a  listing  by  State  of  the  provisions 
for  teacher  ification  in  the  various  arts  disdplines. 
Almost  all  52  agencies  have  specific  certification  for  music, 
and  45  have  certificat*  jn  for  visual  art  at  the  seconoaiy 
!evcl.  Fewer  States  have  certification  for  dance,  drama, 
and  creative  writing. 


Table  3-23  is  a  listing  of  States  requiring  arts  courses 
for  elementary  certification.  About  half  have  ^>ecific  aits 
requirements,  typically  tlirec  credit  hours.  This  require- 
ment is  important  because  in  most  elementaiy  schools  art 
is  taught  by  the  classroom  teacher.  Table  3-24  presents 
State  data  on  whether  art  education  programs  at  the 
elementaiy  level  are  taught  by  arts  ^)ecialists.  These  data 
indicate  that  in  the  majority  of  States  art  is  taught  in 
elementary  schools  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

Table  V25  presents  data  from  the  FRSS  distria 
survey  on  the  percent  of  elementary  schools  within  distrias 
in  which  art  and  music  are  taught  by  specialists.  These 
data  confirm  that  the  usual  pattern  is  for  art  to  be  taught 
by  the  classroom  teacher.  Only  about  one-fourth 
(26  percent)  were  served  full  time  a  visual  arts 
specialist.  Almost  half  (42  percent)  of  the  schools  were  not 
served  at  all  by  a  specialist,  and  32  percent  were  served 
part  time.  Schools  more  frequently  were  served  by  a  music 
specialist,  with  45  percent  served  full  time,  and  only 
16  percent  not  served  at  all.  These  data  are  consistent  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  almost  twice  as  many  elementaiy 
music  teachers  as  art  teachers  (see  table  3-34). 

Selected  State  and  District  Arts  Policies 

Tables  3-26  to  3-30  present  additional  data  on  State 
and  distria  policies.  Table  3-28  indicates  that  78  percent 
of  States  now  require  by  statute  or  regulation  that  there  be 
ans  education  at  the  elementaiy  level,  and  62  percent 
require  arts  education  at  the  junior  high/middle  school 
level.  This  contrasts  to  56  percent  and  38  percent, 
rcspeaively,  in  1979. 

Time  Spent  on  Arts  Instruction  at  the  Elementary 
Level 

Table  3-29  presents  recommended  weekly  instruaion 
times  for  grades  1  through  6.  Only  60  percent  of  States 
had  recommendations  in  this  area.  Twenty-eight  percent 
had  recommendations  of  less  than  5  percent.  32  percent  of 
5  percent  or  more.  In  1966,  the  National  Art  Education 
Association  recommended  100  minutes  a  week. 

Table  3-3!  presents  data  from  th;:  FRSS  distria 
survey  on  ihe  average  minutes  per  week  and  the  percent  of 
total  instruaion  time  devoted  to  the  arts  at  various  levels. 
Visual  arts  in::truaion  times  averaged  74  minutes  per  week 
in  grades  1-3, 79  minutes  in  ^ad^  4-6,  and  118  minutes  in 
grades  7-8.  This  was  about  5  percent  of  total  time  ji 
grades  1-6  sad  7  percent  in  grades  7-8.  Music  instruaion 
times  were  only  slightly  higher.  Because  'his  was  a  survey 
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of  districts  (75  percent  of  which  are  under  2^  in 
enrollment),  small  districts  dominate  the  national  averages. 
Times  rqx>rted  in  mu  x  instruction  for  larger  districts 
were  shorter  in  grades  1-6  and  longer  in  grades  7-8.  The 
means  rq>orted  in  this  survey  were  slightly  higher  than 
those  reported  for  visual  aru  in  1980  (70  minutes  per 
wedc)  and  in  1960  (60  minutes  per  week)  by  a  National  Art 
Education  Survey  (data  not  shown). 


Number  of  Art  Teachers 

Table  3-32  presenu  data  for  I96M98I  for  secondary 
rublic  schools  on  the  percentage  distribution  of  teachers 
/  primary  subject  taught.  Tiiesc  data,  taken  from  the 
National  Educational  Association  rq>ortt  on  the  Status  of 
the  American  Public  School  Teacher,  report  a  range  for  art 
teadien  of  10  to  3.7  percent  and  a  range  for  music 
teachers  of  1.7  to  4.7  percent  of  total  teachers.  The  data 
do  not  indicate  a  consistent  trend,  however,  and  some 
differences  in  the  figures  may  be  related  to  survty 
methodological  factors.  In  I96I  those  teaching  two  or 
more  subjecu  were  apparently  not  included  in  the 
classification  (see  table  note).  This  may  account  for  the 
large  increase  in  the  percent  of  music  teachers  between 
1961  and  1966  (from  1.7  to  4.7  percent  of  all  teachers). 

Table  3-33  presents  data  on  the  number  of  art 
teachers  by  State  taken  from  the  National  Art  Education 
daca.  Since  30  States  reported  in  1979,  and  42  reported  in 
1985,  overall  totals  are  not  comparable.  However,  totals 
for  individual  States  are  comparable. 


Teacher  Demand  and  Shortage 

Assessment  of  teacher  demand  and  shortage  within 
the  education  field  in  general,  and  with  regard  to  the  arts 
in  particular,  'cpends  partly  on  the  manner  in  which  these 
have  been  measured.  Teacher  dcr  md  and  shortage  are 
not  easily  measured,  and  recent  studies  have  often  had 
widely  different  results.  Within  the  arts,  the  issue  is  more 
complex  because  schools  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
utilize  art  and  music  specialists.  Results  differ  depending 
on  whether  the  basis  of  measurement  is  the  rat;o  of 
appUcBnts  to  positions,  presence  of  unfilled  positions,  some 
measure  of  the  qualincations/^)eciaIization  of  those 
teaching,  or  the  opinions  of  district  administrators  and 
principals. 

T^ble  3-34  presents  Department  of  Education  data 
for  1983  on  the  number  of  art  and  music  teachers  and  on 
teac  er  shortages  per  1,000  teachers  in  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondvty  schools.  This  report.  Teachers 
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in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,  included  music 
and  art  in  a  list  of  courses  having  a  "significant  number  of 
shortages  relative  to  their  population  of  teachers"  during 
the  1983-84  school  year.  Teacher  shortage  was  defmed  as 
"positions  vacant,  abolished,  or  transferred  because  a 
candidate  was  unable  to  be  found." 

Table  3-35,  taken  from  an  earlier  survey  of  Teacher 
Demand  and  Shortage,  presents  data  on  the  percent  of  art 
teachers  among  the  total  number  of  teachers,  and  the 
percent  art  teachers  were  of  layoffs  in  1979.  Art  teachers 
were  22  percent  of  all  leachers,  45  percent  of  all  layoffs, 
and  J  percent  of  all  shortages.  Music  teachers  were 
3.4  percent  of  all  tCLchers,  3.7  percent  of  all  layoffs,  and 
^  i  percent  of  all  shortages.  The  total  nur.iber  of  art 
teachers  reported  in  table  3-35  is  higher  than  those  in  table 
3-33  because  table  3-33  induded  only  full-time  teachers  in 
42  States.  Table  3-35  includes  all  States  and  includes  fuU- 
and  part-time  teachers. 

Table  ^  36  presents  another  measure  of  teacher 
demand  and  shortage,  utilizing  data  from  the  Association 
of  School,  College,  and  University  Stafling  (ASCUS).  This 
information  is  based  on  an  opinion  survey  of  teacher 
placement  oflficers  from  a  universe  of  the  entire 
institutional  membership  in  ASCUS.  Sixty-one  of  67 
groups  re^nded  in  limz  to  be  included.  This  survey 
reporu  some  surplus  in  art,  and  a  balance  for  music,  in 
teacher  demand  and  shotage  based  on  opinions  of 
agencies  completing  the  f;irvey. 

Table  3-37  presents  data  from  the  F1<SS  survey  on 
district  administrators*  views  on  whether  they  had 
experienced  a  shortage,  balance,  or  surplus  of  teachers  for 
selected  fields.  Most  districts  reported  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand,  but  about  20  percent  reported  a 
shortage  in  visual  arts,  musi;:,  and  other  arts.  Shorta^^ 
were  more  frequently  reported  foi  arts  and  music  than  for 
English  or  social  studies.  Surpluses  were  rr^'^rted  by 
15  percent  of  distrias  for  visual  arts  and  by  16  .cent  for 
music. 


Teaching  Status  of  Those  Recently  Qualified  To 
Teach 

Table  3-38  presents  data  from  the  Recent  College 
Graduate  Surveys  for  1978  and  1981.  Over  these  years  the 
toral  number  of  college  students  newly  qualified  to  teach 
declined.  This  decline  was  also  true  for  art,  but  not  for 
music.  However,  in  1981  a  larger  proportion  of  those 
obtaining  teacher  qualifications  actually  applied  for 
teaching  jobs. 
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Table  3-39  presents  data  on  certification  by  field  of 
teaching  by  newty  graduated  eleiientary  and  secondary 
school  teadiers.  In  this  table,  fine  arts  is  combined  with 
foreign  languages.  About  72  percent  of  those  in  this 
category  reponed  being  certified  in  the  Held  in  which  they 
were  teadiing.  This  was  not  much  different  from  the 
average  for  all  subjects,  78  percent. 

Section  3-2.    Higher  Education 

Earned  Degrees  In  Arts-Related  Fields 

Tables  3-40  to  3-43  present  data  on  earned  degrees  in 
arts-related  fields  taken  from  the  Department  of 
Education  series  "Earned  Degrees  and  Other  Formal 
Awards  Conference"  (see  table  3-4T  for  methodological 
note).  As  can  be  seen  in  table  3-40,  visual  and  performing 
arts  increased  from  30394  badielors  degrees  awarded  in 
1970  to  40,782  awarded  in  1975.  Since  1980  there  has  been 
no  increase  and  some  small  declines  in  these  areas. 
However,  communications  has  had  large  increases,  and 
*letters'  has  had  large  decreases.  Architecture  and 
environmental  design  has  also  increased.  Considered  as  a 
percent  of  total  degrees,  visual  ans  and  architecture  have 
remained  relatively  stable,  while  letters  has  declined  and 
communications  has  increased  Visual  aru  degrees  were 
about  3.6  percent  of  bachelors  degrees  in  1970  and  4.1  in 
1984.  Communications  were  13  percent  in  1970  and  4.1  in 
1984.  Letters  were  7.7  percent  in  1970  but  only  35  in  1984. 
Architecture  degrees  were  .7  percent  of  bachelors  degrees 
in  1970  and  .9  in  1984. 

Table  3-41  presents  data  on  visual  and  performing 
arts  degrees  by  sex  for  1970  to  1985.  The  data  indicate  that 
the  percent  of  visual  and  performing  arts  bachelors 
degrees  awarded  to  women  has  changed  little,  while  the 
percent  of  cdvanced  degrees  awarded  to  women,  especially 
doctorates,  has  increased  substantially.  Table  3-42 
presents  total  degrees  awarded  broken  down  by  detailed 
disciplines  within  the  arts  for  1984.  Table  3-43  presents 
data  on  associate  degrees,  including  arts-rciatcd  fields,  for 
1978  and  1981. 


Credits  Earned  and  Performance 

Table  3-44,  incorporating  data  from  the  High  School 
and  Beyond  scries,  presents  the  mean  number  of  semester 
crediu  in  seleaed  subjects  earned  by  type  of  major  for 
those  graduating  with  bachelors  degrees  in  1976  and  1984. 
Looking  at  fine  arts  majoi^  one  can  see  that  their  mean 
numbei  of  credits  m  business  increased  from  03  to  1.7 


between  1972  and  1984;  their  computer  science  credits  also 
increased  from  0.1  to  0.6. 

Table  3-45  presents  an  analysis  of  Graduate  Record 
Examination  performance  in  selected  areas.  The  only 
areas  showing  increased  scores  "-e  mcth  and  physics. 
Music  was  classified  as  having  j  "moderate  decline" 
between  1966  and  1985. 

Table  3-46  presents  data  comparing  salaries  for 
recent  bachelors  degree  recipients  by  occupation.  Data  in 
this  table  are  somewhat  unstable.  In  1978,  the  average  for 
fme  arts  degree  recipients  in  constant  1981  dollars  was 
S153OO  compared  to  Sl6,000  for  the  average  for  all  fields. 
In  1981,  salaries  for  fme  arts  were  above  the  average 
(Sl8,700  for  fine  arts,  compared  to  S15300  for  all  fields). 

Institutions  Granting  Degrees  in  Art 

Table  3-47  presents  data  collected  by  the  National 
Art  Education  Association  on  the  number  of  institutions 
granting  Jegrees  in  art  and  in  art  education  in  1984-85  by 
State.  Data  are  not  provided  for  nine  States.  A  total  of 
759  institutions  are  listed  as  granting  degrees  in  art  and 
542  in  art  education.  For  reference,  it  can  be  noted  that 
there  are  a  to^al  of  about  1,900  four-year  and  about  1,200 
two-year  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  countiy. 

Music  Courses  for  the  Non-major 

Recent  years  have  seen  an  increase  of  interest  among 
several  disdplines  m  the  development  of  courses  for  non- 
majors.  Within  music  departments  this  has  been  discussed 
under  the  rubric  '^usic  in  General  Studies."  In  1983  the 
Nat  onal  Association  of  Schools  of  Music  and  the  Collrge 
Music  Society  co-sponsored  a  study  of  Music  in  General 
Studies  to  develop  a  statistical  base  on  which  to  consider 
policy  issues  related  to  the  ins^ruaion  of  music  for  non- 
music  majors.  Their  Mirvcy  was  sent  to  a  universe  of  2,500 
music  units  in  higher  education.  The  response  rate  was  32 
percent.  Tables  3-48  and  3-49  prescnc  data  from  this 
survey.  Of  those  responding,  82  percent  of  private  four- 
year  colleges  and  96  percent  of  public  four-year  colleges 
had  music  appreciation  courses  for  non-majors.  Music 
theory  courses  for  non-majors  were  offered  by  fewer 
schools  (59  percent  of  private  four-year  and  75  percent  of 
public  four-year  colleges). 

In  addition  to  general  music  courses,  many  institu- 
tions offer  more  specialized  music  history  courses  for  th^ 
non-major  (table  3-49).  Among  these  courses,  jazz  is  the 
most  popular  course  offering.  Over  one-fourth  of  the  798 
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institutions  re^nding  offered  a  jazz  cou^^  the  Fall  of 
1981,  and  a  total  of  10,726  students  were  enrolled 


Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS) 
Reports 


Arts-Related  Graduate  and  Professional  Programs 

Table  3-50  lists  the  number  of  arts-related  graduate 
and  professional  programs  by  discipline  in  1987,  utilizing 
daU  from  the  Peterson's  Guide  to  Graduate  and  Profes- 
sional Propams.  In  developing  this  table,  aits-related 
fields  weie  defined  as  broadly  as  possible,  and  several 
programs  were  induded  which  may  be  only  maiginally 
related  to  the  arts.  Hence,  the  number  of  programs  should 
not  be  totaled 


Arts  Administration  Programs 

The  last  15  years  have  seen  the  growth  of  arts  admin- 
istration as  a  separately  defined  discipline.  Table  3-51  lists 
universities  offering  graduate  programs  in  arts  admin- 
istration and  gives  selected  charaaeristics  of  the  programs. 
Since  1975,  the  Association  of  Arts  Administration 
Educators  (AAAE)  has  conducted  five  surveys  of  graduate 
programs  in  aitt  administration.  As  can  be  seen  from 
table  3-51,  most  of  the  progran^s  were  initiated  in  the 
1970*s.  Most  programs  admit  between  10  and  20  students 
each  year.  The  largest  program  is  at  New  York  University 
with  4(M5  students  admitted  each  year. 

Number  of  Teachers  of  Art«  Drama,  and  Music  in 
Higlier  Education 

Table  3-52  presents  Census  Bureau  data  by  State  on 
the  number  of  persons  who  identi'*ed  their  occupations  as 
higher  education  teachers  of  art,  drama,  and  music.  If  the 
numbers  were  tallied,  there  were  about  42,000  teachers  in 
1970  and  28,385  in  1980,  a  drop  of  32  percent.  In  tht 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  report  from  which  this 
table  is  taken,  it  is  noted  that  this  reported  drop  may  only 
reflect  the  faa  that  substantially  fewer  teachers  specified 
rheir  field  in  the  1980  census  than  in  the  1970  census. 


Tables  3-53  to  3-59  present  seleaed  data  from  the 
Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS)  system. 
This  project  is  a  joint  aaivity  of  the  National  Association 
of  Schools  of  Dance,  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music,  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and 
Design,  the  National  Associations  of  Schools  of  Theatre, 
and  the  Intemationai  Council  of  Fine  Artn  Deans.  This 
data  system  collects  annual  data  on  a  large  number  of 
characteristics  of  member  institutions'  programs  includ'<ig 
information  on  enrollments,  degrees,  faculty  character- 
istics, program  expenses,  and  sources  of  revenue.  The  data 
are  presented  by  program  type  and  enrollment  size.  Only 
a  small  number  of  tables  are  included  in  this  compilation 
in  order  t^  give  examples  of  the  type  of  information 
available  for  each  of  the  disciplines. 

The  system  does  not  include  all  institutions  having 
programs  in  the  areas,  so  the  data  carmot  be  used  to  obtain 
estimates  of  the  total  number  of  degrees  granted.  The 
data  in  tables  3-53  to  3-56  should,  therefore,  not  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  For  example,  the  Department  of 
Education  reported  about  39,000  bachelors  degrees  in 
visual  and  performing  arts  in  1985.  The  HEADS  data 
taken  together  include  only  about  29,000  total  (associate, 
bachelors,  masters,  doctorate)  degrees  in  theatre,  dance, 
art  and  design,  and  music.  The  data,  however,  provide 
much  detail  concerning  these  programs  which  is 
unavailable  from  other  sources. 
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Table  3-1. 

PubUc  lecondary  day  school  pupiia  •nroUed  in  specifiad  aubjecto,  seleeted  yem:    1890  to  1949 

Sptciflod  MbJ«et 


►^iA  

JourntliM  

^Mia  n»tl||Mi  h Mil  Ml  lit 

(kutad  StAUs  hzctory  

ftillilk  history  

Horld  Mttory  

Civil  I 


S«ciolo0.. 


GtMral  •cuoM.. 

lialou  

loUBy  

nifiittiflgj  

ZMloiy  


Hiytics., 


latfHatiiAl  MAjKU  

iMiinn  arirJattxc  , 

■oottMriag  

Tm»»iti«i  


iMinMi  Ingliih. . 


lea 

Offica  practic*  

irtailii^  

SaliMiiiliip  ud  M&mrtiiu^.. 
Coofantiw  offic*  traimw  . 
Cooptratm  ttora  tmniA  .., 


1949 


19U 


1910 


(fil^t  com  «arollaMt  in  lut  4  yMrs  of  school,  for  idiooi 

5.399.452   *,*9»,51*   2,196.410    2.155,440   1,145,49S    719,141    S10.2S1  202,963 
(porcant) 

M  4        57  1        31. i  


92.9 
1-9 
0.1  - 

22.8 

(«) 
14.2 

«.0 

(e) 

5.4 

5.2 
4.7 
3.4 
0.9 
0  7  - 


(«)  • 
(«)  ■ 

24.4 

5  2 
4  6 
1.7 

22. 5 
7.8 
2.4 
1.0 

1  7 
2.0 
O.b  - 
i  0 
0  4  - 
0.3  - 


90.5 
0.7 


17.3 
0.5 

11.9 
4.0 

10.4 

2  1 
S.5 
4.9 
2.5 
0.3 


93.1 
0  2 


76  7 
0.1 


17.9 
0.9 
4.1  - 
4.6 

13.4" 

0.3  • 
1.0  - 
5.1 
2  7 
1.0 


15  3 
2  9-- 


50.5  Ktf  55.0  (b)  38  2  (b)  27. i  (b) 


4.t  - 

2.4  - 
0.9 


20.1 

17.1 

17.5 

11.4 

14.4 

13.4 

8.8 

6.9 

0.1 

0.9 

1.6 

3.8 

9  1 

15.8  - 

1.0 

1.8 

2.7 

5.1 

9.5 

15.3 

27.4  - 

0.1 

0.4 

0.8 

1.5 

3.2 

0.4 

1.7 

2.8 

*.5 

15.3 

21.0 

29.8  - 

i.4 

7.4 

7.1 

7.4 

7.4 

6.9 

7.7 

10.1 

5.4 

4.3 

4.8 

8.9 

14.2 

14.4 

19.0 

22.8 

24.t 

30.4 

35.2 

W).2 

a.8 

54  9 

54.3 

45.4 

13.1 

7.4 

7.9 

12.1 

17.1 

19.8 

22.7 

24.5 

30.9 

27.4 

21  3 

2.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

1.5 

1  9 

».9  - 

8.2 

4.2 

9.4 

11.3 

2.7 

0  7  -- 

7.1 

14.0 

22.0 

27.5 

37.3 

49  0 

50.6 

14.7 

4.7 

10.9 

14  0 

15.5 

8.8 

9  9 

7.8 

5.8 

0.8 

2.4 

1.8 

0.4 

24.4 

23.7 

14  3 

10.5 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

21.0 

13.5 

13.7 

4.2 

..9 

4.9 

9.9 

10.7 

12.6 

1*  7 

15  2 

9.0 

8  7 

3.2 

2.4 

0.9 

4.0 

4.8 

1.8 

1.5 

0.7 

0.4 

Apicvltairt  

niytical  •Aaution. , 

►  Mc  

►  -ft  


--  MicAtM  not  •  Mpar«ta  cattfory 

(•)  Lms  tteft  0.05  parcMt  or  f«Mf  than  1  pi^ii  m  2,000 

(b)  InclNiM  Mciaat  hut-  ry  Md  Mdimi  aM  wdmi  hiiton- 

(c)  Coivtrablo  ^tk  for  1949  net  avuUblo. 


24  2 
t.7 
49.4 
30  1 
9  0 
{*) 


16  7 

16  5 

14.3 

12.9 

3.6 

)  7 

5.1 

7.2 

5t  7 

15  0 

2i.5 

26.0 

25.3 

8  7 

11  7 

U  7 

0.1 

1  8 

immm:  Of  f  ioo  of  UMcatioo, 
Ac  iaclwM  in  U.S.  Iwmi  of  tht 


.tion  in  thi  ttiifd  ataf «.  ifj^  iy^  Huhuitan.  D.r 
Hlitorical  SUtiit^ei  of  thi  Umt^  StatM.  C^laaiAl  limt  to  1970.  Uuhii«ton,  0  C,  19/5,  Strict  H  242-315 

^^  HlO-1914  thi  HTCMtHnt  an  buod  on  tht  aafear  of  iM^ilt  aarollad  .  tht  lact  four  yaart  of  all  ichoolt  thtt  ratumtd  utablt  <^«ttiamairts.  for 

1190.  1900.  ani  1949.  tht  fiiurtt  af4  haaai  on  cht  toul  Mhar  of  p^tlt  anrolM  in  tht  four  of  all  tchoolt  Tht  sourca  sutot  that  "«htn  r»casury.  tM  wbjtcis 
nporta«  la  prtnoua  wntvyt  m  anaiyiad.  md  tfvrepriata  rr^patmuu  rnn  aithtr  racoa^imd.  ta^rataly  listad.  or  alia^tad  («»th  com^M>ndii«  chu«es  in  t 

•iluy  aa  pvutbla  vith  tha  dau  ui  tht  curront  (1948-49)  tumy." 


vllad)  in  a  i 


-"aid  aa  clota 
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Table  3-2. 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  selected  subject  areas  compared  mth  total 
enrollment  in  grades  9-12  of  public  secondary  schools:    1972-73  and 
1981-82 


1972-73  (a)  1981-82  (b) 


Percentage 


llkmt»t  (in 

Number  (in 

change,  1972- 

Subject  area 

thousands) 

Percent 

thousands) 

Percent 

73  to  1981-82 

Total  enrollaeoty  grades  9-12  

11,975 

100.0 

12,661 

100.0 

5.7 

►  tagllA  laqpaw  «ts  

15,605 

130.3 

17,716 

139.9 

13.5 

8,679 

72.5 

11,859 

93-7 

36.6 

11,710 

97.8 

15,008 

:18.5 

28.2 

Nathentics  

6,619 

55.3 

9,850 

48.8 

6,119 

51.1 

8,278 

65.4 

35.3 

3,001^ 

25.1 

2,733 

21.6 

-9.0 

5,76  b 

48.1 

5,864 

46.4 

1.9 

2,903 

24.2 

2,980 

23.5 

2.7 

2,439 

20.4 

3,024 

23.9 

24.0 

3,067 

25.6 

2,953 

23.3 

-3.7 

►  iL'  

2,143 

17.9 

3,061 

24.2 

42.8 

322 

2.7 

420 

3.3 

30.4 

Vocational  trade  aid  industrial 

447 

3.7 

1,874 

14.8 

319.2 

3,297 

27.5 

2,026 

16.0 

-38.6 

R.O.T.C  

142 

1.2 

172 

1.4 

21.1 

NA 

344 

2.7 

NA 

Allied  tealth  

NA 

NA 

80 

0.6 

NA 

NA  -  Indicates  data  either  not  reported,  not  available,  or  not  applicable. 


Note:   Percentages  in  colians  3  and  5  aay  eiceed  100.0  because  a  student  aay  have  been  enrolled  in  aore 
than  one  course  within  a  subject  area  diving  the  school  year.   Data  are  baser*  upon  .a^)le  surveys  and  nay 
differ  scaeuhat  froa  those  reported  elsewhere. 

(a)  Data  have  baen  revised  since  origf  *lly  published  to  sake  then  mart*  coaparable  with  the  figures  of 
1981-82. 

(b)  These  estimates  are  based  on  student  transcript  data. 

SMBQi:    U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  A  Trend  Study  of  High 
School  Offerings  anJ^ollaents;    1972-73  and  1981-82.  Washington,  D.C. 

As  included  in  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Digest  of  Education 
SUtistics;    1985-86.  U.S.  GovemMt  Printing  Office,  Viashiiigton,  D.C,  February  1986. 

Hetbodological  note:   This  table  is  based  on  data  gathered  froa  three  surveys  sponsored  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  SUtistics  (now  Center  for  Education  Statistics):    the  1973  Survey  of  Public  Seco»lary 
School  Offerings,  EorollaenU,  and  Uirricultai  Practices;  the  1982  Hi^  School  vxl  Beyond  Course  Offerings 
and  Course  Bnrollaents  Surwy;  and  the  1982  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcripts  Survey.   The  original  daU 
for  the  1973  study,  which  included  grades  7  ttirou^  12,  wer  adjusted  to  be  representative  of  grades  9 
throi^  12.   Therefore,  figures  given  in  this  trend  study  will  differ  froa  those  in  the  original  1973 
study.   The  High  School  and  Beyond  Course  Offerings  and  Course  Enrollaents  was  used  to  detera^tie  the  nuiber 
of  schools  offering  specific  court  ^.    Because  of  a  high  nonresponse  rate  froa  schools  on  enrollaents,  the 
student  transcript  daU  were  used  to  calculate  the  course  enrollaents. 
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T^ble  3-3. 

Offerings  and  enrollments  in  specific  music  courses  in  public  secondary 
schools:    1973  and  1982 


Nu^r  As  a  percent  Total  As  a  percent 

of  schools  of  all  enrol loent  of  total 

offering  secondary  in  course  secondary 

Course                                                        this  cc  rse  schools  (thousands)  enrollment 


1973 


General  nusic   2,173  14.2  206  1.7 

Husic  appreciation   3,211  21.0  119  1.0 

Theory  &  hax«ony/coaposition   'KjkSb  22.6  60  0.5 

Choir,  chorus,  glee  club   12,106  79.1  1,240  10.4 

Instnaental     ^ic   2,657  17.4  ISO  1.2 

Band  (aarchi^ig,  concert,  stage)   12,598  82.3  1,065  8.9 

Orchestra   2,969  19.4  102  0.9 

Snll  instruwntal  enseibles   2,179  14.2  63  0.5 

Any  ansic  course   13,437  87.9  3,004  25.1 

1982 

General  ausic   1,662  10.6  61  0.5 

Music  appreciation   3,953  25.2  99  0.8 

Theory  &  hanony/cooposition   5,420  34.6  72  0.6 

Choir,  chorus,  glee  club   12,340  78.8  1,061  8.4 

Instruwntal  ausic   5,395  34.4  190  1.5 

Band  (aarching,  concert,  stage)   13,574  86.6  1,111  8.8 

Orchestra   2,886  18.4  86  0.7 

Saall  instruaenUl  enseables   1,970  12.6  52  0.4 

Any  ausic  course   14,566  93.0  2,733  21.6 


lote:   For  1973,  total  U.S.  secondary  schools  -  15,306;  total  secondary  enrollaent  =  11,974,683.    For  1982, 
total  U.S.  secondary  schools  =  15,66/;  total  secondary  enrollaent  =  12,660,537.    See  table  3-2  for 
aethodological  note. 

Source:  ilational  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  A  Trend  Study  of  High  School  Offerings  and  Enrollaents; 
K72-1973  and  1981-198; .  U.S.  Govemaent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

As  included  in  Soundpost.  Winter  1987,  table  1.    Data  provided  by  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  Music  -^M  Music 
Educators:   Data  and  Infomation.  Music  Educators  National  Conference,  Reston,  VA,  1984,  table  5.1. 
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Table  3M. 

U.S.  secondary  schrals  offering  courses  in  arts  programs,  average  number 
of  cox^rses  per  school,  and  total  enrollment  in  each  program:  1981-82 


U.S.  total  secondary  schools  19,725;  U.S.  total  grade  12  enrollaent  =  3,268,000 


Secondary  Average 
schools  oiferijig         courses  per 
courses  in  prograa         school  (b)  Progran  enrollaent 


Inst  actional 
prograa 

Hunber  (a) 

Percent 
of 

schools 

Nuober 

Huiber 

(thousands) 

Percent  of 
enrollaent 
grade  12  (c) 

18,600 

94.1 

11.3 

2,253 

09.0 

11.4 

0.2 

78 

2.4 

9,600 

48.5 

l.l 

410 

12,5 

700 

3.6 

0.1 

12 

0.3 

3,300 

-  16,7 

0.2 

61 

1.9 

9,3U) 

47.4 

1.4 

451 

13.8 

16,700 

84.9 

3.1 

1,212 

37.1 

r/,800 

90.1 

4.7 

1,055 

32.3 

6,000 

30.i» 

0.4 

222 

6.8 

Kote:   See  table  3-5  for  nethodo logical  note. 

(a)  School  *  rounded  to  the  nearest  hivxlred. 

(b)  Includes  those  schools  not  offering  course  as  having  **0"  courses. 

(c)  Represents  percent  of  f;tudents  wt«o  have  taken  the  course  ovez  four  years  of  high  school. 

Soum:   Data  fro«  the  High  School  and  Beyond  r.tudy  as  analyzed  by  Evaluation  Technologies  Inc.,  Course 
Offerings  aprf  Fnrnn«»nts  in  the  Arts  and  the  ^fanifioc:  at  the  Secondary  School  Level,  Arlington,  VA, 
Deceaber  1984,  tables  1  and  2,  pp.  18  and  20. 

Prepared  for  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  under  Contract  OE-300-83-0037  with  the  U.S. 
Departaent  of  Education. 
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Chart  3-1. 

Percent  of  U.S.  secondary  schools  offering  courses  in  selected  arts  subjects:  1981.82 


Table  VS. 

R&tio  of  enrollments  in  arts  and  humanities  to  those  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  total  course  enrollment:  1981-82* 


Subject  area 

Frograa 

Total  course 

category 

Huaanities  Hatheaatics 

Science 

enrol  laent 

1.0 

0.2  0.7 

0.9 

0.1 

4.3 

1.0  3.0 

4.0 

0.3 

*  All  ratics  have  been  rounded  to  a  single  decinl. 


SouEca:   DaU  froa  the  High  School  and  Beyond  study  as  analyzed  by  Evaluation  Technologies,  Inc.  Course 
Offerings  and  Enrollaents  in  the  Arts  anH  th^  Hi-^gities  at  the  SprmirLirY  School  Level.  Arlington,  VA, 
Deceaber  1984,  table  4,  p.  24. 

Prepared  for  the  lational  Center  for  Education  Statistics  under  ConU:act  CE-300-83-0037  with  the  U.S. 
Departaent  of  Education. 

NBthodological  note:   High  School  and  Beyond  /SM)  is  a  national  longitudinal  survey  of  1980  high  school 
seniors  and  sophoaores  conducted  by  C«S.   A  probability  sa^>le  of  1,015  high  schools  was  selacted  wiU  a 
target  nuaber  of  36  seniors  and  3«i  sophoaores  in  each  of  the  schools.   A  toUl  of  58,270  students 
participated  in  the  base-year  sur;«jr.   Substitutions  were  aide  for  iioncooperating  schools  in  those  straU 
where  it  was  possible,  but  not  for  students.   Student  and  parent  refusals  and  student  absences  resulted  in 
an  84  percent  coapletion  rate  for  students.   This  rate  refers  to  the  overall  response  r.  .  of  the  survey 
and  not  the  coapletion  rate  of  iMch  item  within  the  survey. 

Several  saall  groups  in  the  population  t#ere  oversaapled  to  allow  for  special  study  of  certain  types  of 
schools  or  students.   Students  co^>leted  questionnaires  and  took  a  battery  of  cognitive  tests.  In 
addition,  a  sample  of  parents  of  ::ophoacres  and  seniors  (about  3,603  for  eac  cohort)  was  survey. 

Nonresponse  can  coae  fr^  the  9  percent  schu>l  nonresponse,  a  16  percent  student  nonresponse,  and  the 
nonresponse  rates  for  given  iteas.   The  nonresponse  rate  by  iUa  for  those  students  returning  a  survey 
ranges  fr**  a  low  of  0.3  percent  ((piestioning  if  tiie  studCi..  expects  to  graduate)  to  a  high  of  21  percent 
(concerning  faaily  incoae). 

As  part  of  the  first  followup  survey,  transcripts  were  requested  in  Fall  1982  for  an  ie,J52-Beaber 
subsa^le  of  the  sophoaore  cohort.   Of  the  15,941  transcripts  actually  obtained,  1,96V  were  excluded 
because  the  students  had  dropped  out  of  school  before  graduation.  799  were  excluded  because  thsy  were 
incoaplete,  and  1,057  transcripts  vm  excluded  because  either  the  student  graduated  before  1982  <*r  the 
tanscript  indicated  neither  a  dropout  sUtus  nor  graduation.   As  part  of  the  second  folliwijp  survey  in 
1934,  postsecondary  transcripts  were  sought  for  the  73,434  oj  the  1980  higji  schcol  seniors  attending  any 
type  of  postsecondary  school  or  college  since  leaving  high  sctTOOl.   One  or  aore  transcripts  were  obtaijtad 
froa  93  percent  of  the  cases.    jMs  note  was  taken  froa  The  Condition     |M..ra»ton;  19^7. 
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Table  3-6- 

Percentage  of  schools  offering  courses  in  the  arts  by  school  type,  size, 
region,  urbanicity,  percent  disadvantaged,  and  percent  going  to 
colicg^:  1981-82 




Art 

Dance 

Draaa 

Graphics  Crafts 

Fine 
arts 

Music 

Creative 
writing 

Type  of  school  (a) 

(percent) 

Piihlir  (U  -  IS  OnO^ 

QS  7 

7  J  .  C 

11  s 

^ft 

Ift  0 

lO.  7 

LA  1 

ftA  7 
OO  .  L 

01  1 
71 .  1 

W  L 
00.  H 

Catholic  (H  =  1,500)  

94.9 

12.0 

52.0 

12.3 

49.3 

79.8 

85.8 

32.1 

Other  private  (N  =  2,300)  

86.3 

10.4 

50.3 

5.1 

41.1 

79.3 

86.3 

9.3 

Sdml  sixe  (a) 

T^sc  than  SHA  etivlAfitc  fH  =  0  QAH^ 

ft  7 

8.3 

32.1 

IL  0 

#H  .  7 

ft7  0 

OL  .7 

1ft  0 

lO.  7 

500  -  1,499  students  (H  ^  7,100)... 

98.8 

9.3 

59.3 

19.9 

Q  s 
^  J.  J 

93.5 

97.2 

37.3 

1,500  or      i  students  (H  =  2,700). 

100.0 

3A.4 

85.7 

39.7 

82.2 

98.9 

98.3 

54.9 

iegioB  (a) 

North  (U  ^  "X  in  "A 

97.3 

6.8 

Aft  1 

OO.  1 

29.3 

Aft  L 

01  f\ 

71  .  O 

01  7 
70.  L 

07  .H 

OO.  7 

ft  7 

H  0 

Jl  .  7 

ft  7 

77  k 

7A  A 

ftl  \ 
OO  .  0 

1  'I  0 
10  .  7 

Central  (»  =  6,100)  

97.8 

8.1 

49.1 

1ft  7 
lO.  c 

SA  ft 

88.1 

95.3 

39.4 

West  (H  =  3,200)  

94.9 

28.5 

70.7 

17.8 

64.8 

93.6 

91.8 

39.5 

UriMnicity  of  sdiool  (a) 

1h-han        ^  000^ 

ft^  s 

19.5 

54.6 

■^1  0 

7l  .  y 

01  L 
71  .H 

7ft  7 

07  ft 
7/  .O 

IS  ft 
IJ  .  o 

ftL  0 
O^.  7 

26.3 

62.5 

fto  n 

07.U 

OA  1 

L{\  0 
W.7 

Rural  (N  =  9,700)  

91.5 

4.1 

32.1 

9.0 

34.2 

79.7 

89.7 

20.6 

ffeiueul  dixadvintagBd  (a) 

0  (M  =  5,000)  

39.8 

12.3 

42.3 

11.1 

35.7 

75.7 

82.2 

25.6 

1  -  9  («  =  5,300)  ,  

97.0 

10.4 

60.2 

22.1 

55.2 

90.2 

96.1 

42.3 

10  -  24  (H  -  4,300)  

97.7 

13.9 

55.3 

23.7 

61.6 

89.3 

95.3 

34.9 

Greater  than  25  (N  ^  3,300)  

92.6 

10.3 

36.8 

12.7 

34.3 

8^.4 

85.3 

21.7 

Fercent  soing  to  college  (a,  b) 

0  -  25  («  =  3,600)  

90.1 

11.5 

35.5 

15.2 

34.9 

75.3 

78.7 

24.6 

2C  -  50  («  =  8,200)  

96. S 

9.2 

47.0 

17.1 

48.8 

87.9 

93.5 

32  J 

51  -  75  (M  =  S400)  

93.4 

11. b 

61.0 

22.1 

55.7 

89.6 

92.5 

36.8 

76  -  IOC  (M  =  3,300)  

93.6 

17.1 

52,1 

46.8 

46.8 

82./ 

91.3 

23.0 

■oie:   See  table  3-5  for  aethodo logical  note. 


(a)  Schools  rouixkjd  to  the  nearest  hundred. 

(b)  These  percentages  were  estimates  nde  by  a  schoji  with  respect  to  the  1980-1981  graduating  class. 

Source:   Evaluation  Technologies,  Ire.,  Course  Offerings  and  Enrollaents  in  the  Arrs  and  the  ifc«mi4t^^f 
at  the  Secondary  School  Level.  Arlington,  VA,  Deceober  1984,  tables  5-8,  13-44,  pp.  28, 
30,  32,  33,  40,  and  41.   Prepared  for  the  National  Center  for  Educati  n  SUtistics  under 
contract  OE-300-83-0037  with  U.S.  DepartMnt  of  Education. 


Table  3-7. 

Percent  of  secondary  school  students  enrolled  in  arts  programs,  over  the 
4  years  of  high  school  by  school-tjrpe,  size,  region,  urbanicity,  percent 
disadvantaged,  and  percent  going  to  college:  1981-82 


Percent  enrolled  over  4  years  as  a  percent  of 
12th  grade  enrollaent 


Any 
art 

Dance 

Draaa 

Graphics 

Crafts 

Fine 
arts 

Music 

Creative 
witing 

1^  of  scDool  (a) 

(percent) 

Public  (M  ^  2,605)  

2.4 

12.6 

2.0 

13.8 

7  ti 

Catholic  (1  =  .95)  

2.9 

9.3 

0.6 

9.2 

07.  J 

0  O 

Other  private  (1  =  83) 

-  71.5 

2.7 

22.0 

0.5 

18.3 

48.5 

40.5 

5.7 

School  si»  (a) 

Less  than  500  students  (1 

=  449) 

.  67,7 

0.9 

10.7 

0.7 

11.0 

'\<i  1 

'Kft  7 

ft  ft 

500  '  1,499  students  (1  = 

1,371) 

.  68.1 

1.1 

11.7. 

1.5 

11.7 

^ 

00. o 

7  1 

1,500  or  aore  students  (R 

=  1,065)... 

.  7C.0 

4.8 

)j.3 

2.8 

17.1 

Jt  .o 

7  1 
/  .  O 

2.1 

11.4 

2.3 

11.3 

36.7 

31.3 

5.2 

South  (R  =  890)  

1.5 

8.4 

1.3 

7.7 

7ft  ft 

L  1 
H.  1 

Central  (R  =  850)  

1.8 

13.6 

2.0 

15.0 

10  1 

17  7 

H  mi. 

ft  ft 
o.o 

¥est  (N  =  463)  

5.9 

20.9 

2.1 

25.7 

OU.  J 

17  7 

MMDicitj  of  school  (a) 

r 

Urban  (R  =  562)  

3.3 

14.2 

2.7 

14.7 

43.9 

33.4 

6.6 

Suburban  (H  =  1,404)  

.  68.\ 

3.3 

14.6 

1.8 

15.0 

35.1 

29.5 

7.5 

Rural  (R  =  899).  ,  

.  66.5 

0.5 

8.5 

1.4 

10.7 

35.1 

35.5 

6.9 

Ffirct 't  disadwtag^d  (a) 

0  (R  =  384)  

.  69.9 

3.1 

13.9 

1.3 

15.1 

35.9 

35.9 

8.9 

1  -  9  (R  =  969)  

.  70.1 

2.7 

14.2 

2.5 

15.1 

37.5 

31.9 

7.8 

iO  -  24  (R  =  776)  

.  69.8 

1.6 

12.9 

1.8 

13,0 

35.7 

33.6 

7.3 

Greater  than  25  ^R  =  521) 

.  65.6 

3.2 

9.3 

1.8 

11.0 

38.1 

28.3 

5.7 

Ferceot  going  to  college  (a) 

(c) 

.  66.0 

1.5 

8.6 

2.4 

11.3 

3/. 3 

29.5 

5.2 

26  -  50  (R  =  1,268)  

.  68.6 

1.8 

11.5 

1.7 

12.6 

36.0 

32.7 

7.' 

.  69.3 

3.0 

14.8 

1.5 

15.6 

36.1 

31.7 

7.4 

76  -  100  (R  =  321)  

.  71.1 

4.7 

15.3 

3.2 

14.2 

41.8 

33.7 

6.6 

lots:   See  table  3-5  for  Methodological  note. 


(a)  Students  in  thousands. 

(b)  Region  as  used  in  this  survey  reflects  the  Census  Bureau  classification. 

(c)  These  percentages  were  estimtes  Hde  by  a  school  with  respect  to  the  1980-1981  graduatii%  class. 

Soura:  DaU  froa  High  School  and  Beyond  Study  as  analyzed  by  Evaluation  Tednolcgies,  Inc.  Course 
QfferifiM       gnrall.>ntg  |p  ^       ih^^^j^  at  the  Secondary  School  1^1.  Arliflfto^,  VA, 

December  1984,  tables  25-28,  33-34,  pp.  56,  5C,  60,  61,  69,  ami  70.  Prepareb  for  the  Rational  Center  for 
BAication  Statistics  under  Contract  01-300*83-0037  with  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education. 

®  i  ^;  ^ 


Table  3-8. 

Percentage  of  students  with  various  overall  grade  averages  by  area  of 
concentration:  1981-82 


Area  of  concentration 


Overall 
grade 

average  Arts  HuBanities     Hatbeaatics  Science  students 


(percent) 

A                                                   0.4  0.4  1.1  1.2  0.3 

A-   15.5  17.5  36.3  32.5  9.9 

*   25.1  24.0  32.2  35.1  18.4 

8-   28.7  25.6  22.9  23.4  26.8 

C   22.5  22.0  6.0  8.6  27.7 

  7.5  9.0  1.5  1,3  14.6 

D                                                    0.5  1.5  0.0  0.0  2.4 

  0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 

^                                                    0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0  0.0 


lote:  Overall,  about  13  percent  of  students  were  classified  as  having  a  concentration  in  the  arts.  Area 
of  concentration  was  defined  as  having  earned  wire  than  three  credits  in  any  coiAination  of  arts  courses. 
A  student  nay  have  areas  of  concentration  in  aore  than  one  subject.   See  table  3-5  for  aetbodological  note, 

Smroe:   High  School  and  Beyond  Study  as  analyzed  by  Evaluation  Technologies,  Inc.   Ox™  Offarii^g  and 
Enrolleents  in  the  Arts  and  the  the  Secondar/  School  Level.  Arlington,  VA,  Decoter  1984, 

table  41,  p.  84.   Prepared  for  the  lational  Center  for  Education  Statistics  under  Contract  06-300-83-0037 
with  the  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education. 


Table  3-9. 

Average  credits  earned  by  1982  high  school  graduates  by  subject  area  and 
number  of  "New  Basics"  credits  recommended  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education. 


Average  naber 

Niaber  of  "New  Basics" 

of  credits  earned 

credits  recowndcd 

4.0 

3.0 

  1.8 

3.0 

  (a) 

0.5 

2.0 

15.5 

NA 

lA 

NA 

Arts  

HA 

HA 

Other  

NA 

Total  

HA 

NA  -  Not  aaong  the  courses  specifically  included  in  "New  Basics"  by  the  CoMission. 


Bote;   These  averges  differ  slightly  fro«  those  in  table  3-10  due  to  revisions  aade  for  table  3-10.  See 
tables  3-5  and  3*10  for  oethodological  note. 

(a)  Because  of  the  saall  nnber  of  students  who  had  taken  a  c^vrse  in  co^iuter  science,  that  subject  area 
is  included  in  "Other." 

(b)  Includes  basic  rkills,  citizenship/civic  activities,  iiealth-related  activities,  interpersonal  skills, 
leisure  and  recreational  activities,  and  personal  awareness. 

Sjurce:   National  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  High  School  and  Beyond,  1983. 

As  included  in  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  The  Condition  of  Educations 
IM,  Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  table  1:7,  p.  40. 
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Chart  3.2* 

Average  number  of  Carnegie  units  of  credit  earned  by  high  school  graduates 
in  selected  subjects:  1982 


4  . 


3  - 


2  - 


0  -J 


3.7 


English         Sodal  ttndies      Mathematics      Physical  and 

'  life  sciences 


Aitt        Foreign  Languages 
Source:  U.S.  Dqwtment     Education.  High  School  and  Beyond  Studr.  See  table  3-10  for  fiill  ciution. 
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Table  3-10. 


Averaee  number  of  Carnegie  units  earned  by  high  schawl  graduates,  by  area  of  study 
ana  selected  student  and  school  characteristics:  1982 


Qitnct«n«tic 


Avnrafe  naber  of  units. 
StiidMit  characteristics 
Sn 


21.0 


1.0  2.5 


Fortign    Nathe-  Ratura' 
ToUl     Anliik    laofiiate    aatics  scir^ 


1.9 


o**.ii»  Trade  and 

science    ArU     Business     industry     Otter  (a) 


2.6       1.4  1.7 


Ifale  

HmU  


20.8 
21.2 


3.6 
1.7 


.8 

1.2 


2.6 
2.5 


1.9 
1.9 


2.6 
2.6 


1.2 

1.5 


1.0 
2.4 


1.6 
.2 


5.4 
5.3 


Vhite,  non-hitpaoic  

Hack,  non-hisiMoic  

Iliqnmc  

Allan  or  Pacific  Islander  

I  Indian/Alaskan  lative. 


21.2 

3.7 

1.1 

2.6 

2.0 

2.6 

1.4 

1.8 

.8 

5.2 

20.3 

3  6 

.7 

2.4 

1.6 

2.5 

1.2 

1.7 

.8 

5.8 

20.7 

3.6 

.8 

2.2 

1.5 

2.5 

1.2 

1.6 

1.1 

6.1 

21.7 

3.6 

1.9 

3.1 

2.4 

2.5 

1.2 

1.1 

.7 

5.2 

20.6 

3.5 

.4 

2.0 

1.6 

2.7 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

5.6 

Uif-aiddle. . 
Ihgh-uddle. 
Hitli  


20.0 

3.4 

.3 

1.9 

1.2 

2.5 

1.3 

1.8 

1.1 

6.4 

20.7 

3.6 

.7 

2.2 

1.5 

2.6 

1.3 

2.2 

1.0 

S.6 

21.3 

3.7 

1.1 

2.6 

2.0 

2.6 

1.4 

1.9 

.8 

5.3 

22.0 

3.8 

1.9 

3.3 

2.7 

2.7 

1.5 

1.2 

.5 

4.4 

Vocntional/tedmcal  school.. 
Law  than  4  fears  of  coUefe. 
Bachelor's  degree  


Lass  than  1  hour  per  week  

1  to  less  thsn  5  hours  per  week 
5  or  nore  hours  per  week  

School  characteristic 

CoMnl 


20.0 

3.5 

.3 

1.9 

1.3 

2.5 

1.2 

2.0 

1.4 

6.0 

20.7 

3.5 

.5 

2.0 

1.4 

2.6 

1.4 

2.0 

1.4 

6.1 

21.1 

3.7 

1.0 

2.4 

1.7 

2.6 

1.4 

2.1 

.7 

5.5 

21.7 

3.8 

1.5 

3.1 

2.3 

2.7 

1.5 

1.5 

.5 

4.9 

21.6 

3.8 

1.9 

3.2 

2.6 

2.6 

1.4 

1.2 

.3 

4.5 

20.1 
31.0 
2* 


3.4 

.4 

2.0 

1.3 

2.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.8 

6.1 

3.6 

.9 

2.5 

1.8 

2.6 

1.4 

1.9 

.9 

5.5 

3.8 

1.8 

3.1 

2.5 

2.6 

1.4 

1.5 

.3 

4.6 

Public  

Catiiolic  

Other  pnvettf. 


20.9 

3.6 

.9 

2.5 

1.8 

2.6 

1.4 

1.8 

.9 

5.4 

23.4 

4.1 

2.0 

3.3 

2.3 

2.7 

1.0 

1.5 

3 

6.2 

20.4 

3.9 

1.9 

3.0 

2.4 

2.9 

1.4 

.9 

.3 

3.7 

Tu  *"  tr-Hcripti  for  th.  l«t  four         rf  hi,h  .chooi.    D.U  h«  b«n  .l.ghtl,  fro.  pr«.o«!, 

■wwM  Of  rounluit,  dttuit       not  kdd  to  totaU.   Sm  t«bU  1-5  for  Mtliodoloitical  nott. 

(.)  I«cl«dM  "  rf**-^.  c-P-t-  »l  urfo«ti«B  ,«itb.  ha-  «.o«x«,  u»ta.tri«         p«o«l  «rf  ^ul 

<HvaiafMt,  philosophy,  phTiictl  Mkiutiaa,  pf;cholo0,  public  affairs,  li  rsligioo. 

(b)  Ttst  perforaun  as  aaiurwl  b;  a  tMt  batttn  adujuttmd  as  part  of  tht  Hith  School  and  lorond  wwy. 


«  Na,  iw'i  "•"^^  ^  SUtistics,  High  Sch«.l  ««t  t^.  1M2  azv^y.   (This  tabl.  «.  p.«p.r«d 

Offla,  ttoshunton,  D.C.,  Hay  1987,  tabls  81,  p.  «.  —  rrmi"* 
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Table  3-11. 

States  that  include  arts  credits  as  a  requirement  for  graduation  from  high 
school:  1986 


state  Years  of  instruction 


Artaasas   1/2  fine  arts 

California   1  fine  arts  or  foreign  language 

Cmmcticut   1  arts  or  vocational  education 

Florida   1/2  perforuing  fine  arts 

  1  fine  arts,  vocational  education^  or 

co^wter  technology 

  2  credits  art  or  aisic  or  foreign  language 

(honors  diploaa) 

  4  credits  in  fine  arts^  foreign  lai^iuage,  and 

huaanities,  of  which  2  credits  can  be  in 
perf  oraiiig  arts 

Illinois   1  art,  foreign  language,  ausic,  or 

vocational  education 

Louisiana   1  fine  arts 

(advanced  high 

school  prograa) 

  full  year:   fine  arts-art  ausic,  drasa^  forensics 

•^1*"*   1  credit,  fine  arts  (art,  ausic,  theatre,  dance) 

Hissouri  

(standard)  1  fine  arts 

(college  prep)  1  fine  arts 

lev  Ha^>shire   1/2  fine  arts 

Nev  Jersey   1  fine,  practical,  or  performing  arts 

■ew  Nezicc   1  practical  or  fine  arts 

^  York   1  unit  of  credit:   art  and/or  ausic 

■orth  Carolina   1  unit  in  arts  education  (visual  arts,  darxe 

(scholars  prograa)  msic,  and  theatre  arts) 

^^f^JWi   1  applied  arts,  fine  arU,  or  forel^^  language 

Pennsylvania   2  arts  and  huaanities 

Khode  Island   1/2  arts 

(college  bound) 

South  DakoU   1/2  fine  arts 

Tennessee   2  units  in  visual  or  performing  arts 

(acadeaic  diploaa) 

Te«*«   1  fine  arts 

(advanced  high 

school  prograa) 

Utah   1  1/2  fine  arts 

Venon^   1  arts 

West  Virginia   1  applied,  fine,  or  pertoraing  art,  or  second  language 


lote:   DaU  are  as  of  Decciber  1986.   See  table  3-2^  for  aethodological  ntoe. 
Soara:   RAKA  Mew,  VoIum  28,  I-  6,  December  1986. 

As  included  in  E.  Andrew  Hills  and  D.  Ross  Thoason,  A  lUtional  Survey  of  Artfs)  Education,  1984;  State  of 
the  Arts  i^  the  States.  lUtional  Art  Eduration  Associa'-ion. 

ERIC  ^'■'^  ^5 


Chart  3-3. 

States  that  include  arts  ci  edits  as  a  requirement  for  graduation  from  high  school:  1984-85. 


■  Arts  courses  specifically  required 
n  Arts  courses  are  an  option 
H  No  arts  requirement 


Source:  National  Art  Education  Association,  December  1986;  See  table  3-1 1  for  full  citation. 
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Table  3-12. 

Percent  of  districts  having  credit  requirements  and  mean  number  of  credits 
required  in  arts  related  subjects  for  seniors  graduating  from  high  school,  by 
enrollment  size  and  geographic  region:    1982  and  1987 


Percent  having  credit  requiraent    |  Mean  naber  of  credits  (a) 


ArU  (visual  |         Arts  (visual 

arts,  ausic        Arts  as  an      |        arts,  ausic,        Arts  as  an 

other  arU)       option  (b)      |  other  arts)       option  (b) 

 I  

District  I 


characteristics 

1982 

1987 

x982 

1987  j 

1982 

198/ 

1982 

1987 

18 

36 

13 

31 

0.19 

0.37 

0.17 

0.40 

tarollMBt  slae 

Less  than  2,500  

18 

35 

12 

26 

0.19 

0.36 

0.17 

0.35 

2,500  to  9,999  

19 

38 

14 

42 

0.19 

0.43 

0.16 

0.53 

10,000  or  aore  

18 

40 

20 

39 

0.17 

0.36 

0.29 

0.54 

GeogmAic  regiao  (c) 

lortheast  

20 

60 

17 

40 

0.28 

0.66 

0.25 

0.53 

18 

26 

10 

20 

0.19 

0.27 

0.12 

0.26 

9 

29 

12 

31 

0.09 

0.22 

0.16 

0.38 

Vest  

15 

37 

15 

40 

0.x/ 

0.41 

0.22 

0.53 

Iota:   DaU  in  this  table  are  fro«  a  study  of  school  districts  and  reflect  the  coabined  effect  of  SUte  and 
district  requireaents. 

(a)  Includes  those  not  having  a  requirewnt  as  havii^  "0"  crcilits  required. 

(b)  Arts  as  an  option  refers  to  a  requireaent  in  vhich  courses  la  the  arts  are  an  option  within  a 
specified  group  of  subjects  that  fulfill  requixetnt  (e.g.,  arts  or  fonugn  language  or  computer 
science). 

(c)  Geographic  region  classifications  are  those  used  by  the  Departaent  of  Coaaerce,  Bureau  of  Econoaic 
Analysis,  and  are  not  the  saae  as  Census  Bureau  regions.   See  Appendix  2  for  a  description  of 
SUtes  included  in  each  region. 

Source:   U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Office  of  Educational  Research  aM  I^nroveaent,  Fast  Response  Survey 
Systea  fcilletia,  ftiblic  School  District  Policies  and  Practic-^  in  Selected  Aspects  of  Arts  arrf  a-an^tioc 
Instruction^  Hashingtoo,  D.C.,  February  1988,  table  5. 

Hetbodolofical  note:  This  survey  of  nublic  school  districts  was  conducted  under  contract  by  Hestat,  Inc., 
utilizing  the  PKSS  systea.  (^tionnaires  were  aailed  to  a  probability  SMple  of  700  districts  froa  the 
universe  of  15,250  districts.   Telephone  folloMip  of  noorespondenU  was  continued  until  a  95  percent  response 
rate  wis  attained.  The  Siiq)ling  irmm  used  for  the  survey  was  the  1983-84  Coaaon  Cote  of  DaU  Universe  of 
miblic  School  Systeas.   The  saaple  uas  stratified  by  enrollasnt  size  and  aetropolitan  sUtus.  The  allocation 
of  the  sa^)le  to  a  particular  straU  was  aade  approiiaately  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  .f  the  square  root 
of  the  average  enrollaent.  Districts  within  stratua  were  saapled  with  equal  probability.   The  survey  daU 
were  weig!  led  to  reflect  saapling  rates  proportional  to  the  probability  of  selection  and  were  adjusted  for 
nonresponse.  KstLvtes  of  the  standard  errors  were  coaputed  using  a  balanced  half  sailing  »^t"^/f^  known 
as  balaiy^ed  repeated  replication.   Standard  errors  for  key  statistics  are  included  in  the  report,  which  can 
be  obtained  froa  the  Center  for  Education  Statistics.   It  should  be  kept  in  aind  that  this  FRSS  survey 
represents  the  approiiaaUly  15,250  school  districts  in  the  United  SUtes,  75  percent  of  which  a«  saall, 
with  enrollaenu  of  under  2,500.  However,  thofse  tables  reporting  on  percent  of  students  or  schools  have  been 
weighted  in  such  a  way  to  reflect  enrol laents  and  nuaber  of  schools  in  the  district. 
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Chart  3-4. 

Percent  of  public  school  districts  having  arts  requirements  for  high  school 
graduation:  I]*82  and  1987  ^ 


31% 


1982  1987 

Am  (visuil  irtt.  musk 
or  other  vtt) 


1982 


1987 

Aiti  u  an  option  within  a 
specified  group  of  subjects* 


"'T*  ^  *  tequiremem  in  which  vtt  courses  m  one  of  several  possible  credit  options  used 
to  fulfill  a  type  of  credu  requirement  (e.g..  aru  or  foreign  language  or  computer  science). 

SouK»:  U.S  DepBtmem  of  EAication.  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  FRSS  survey  of  Arts  and  Humanities 
InstnicUon;  See  table  3-12  for  full  citation.  nunwiuues 
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Table  3-13. 

Percentage  cf  the  public  who  would  require  specific  subjects  in  high  school 
of  students  who  plan  to  and  who  do  not  plan  to  go  on  ^o  college:  1981 
and  1983 


1981  1983 


College      Hon-college  College  Non-college 


Course  bound  bound  bound  bound 


(percent) 

NatheKttics   94  91  92  87 

taiiiA   91  89  88  83 

History/U.S.  govemaent   76  71  78  63 

Science   76  58  76  53 

»»inB««   60  75  55  65 

Foreign  language   54  21  50  19 

Health  education   47  46  43  42 

Physical  education   44  43  41  40 

Vocational  training   34  64  32  74 

Art   28  20  19  16 

  26  20  18  16 


lote:  The  percentage  represeLt  responses  to  the  fol loving  questions:   'Ofould  you  look  over  this  card 
vhich  lists  high  school  subjects.    If  you  vere  the  one  to  decide,  wh^.t  subjects  vould  you  requite  every 
public  hi^  school  student  idio  plans  to  go  on  to  college  to  take?"  and  **What  about  those  pid>lic  high 
school  students  who  do  not  plan  to  ^  on  to  college  when  they  graduate?  Which  courses  would  you  require 
then  to  take?"  Figures  add  to  aore  than  100  percent  because  of  ailtiple  responses. 

SGorce:   I5th  Annual  Gallup  Poll,  Phi  DelU  Kaopan.  September  1983.   Copyright  1983  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
Inc.   All  rights  reserved. 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinal,  Music  and  Music  Educators:    Data  and  Infoiiiation«  Music  Educators 
lational  Conference,  Reston,  VA,  1984,  table  5.1. 

Nithodolocical  natW   Through  funding  provided  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  the  Gallup  Poll  conducts  annual  surveys 
of  the  public's  attitude  toward  e*^ "cation.   Each  year,  the  Poll  interviews  a  saaple  of  adults  representa- 
tive of  the  civilian  noninstitutionalized  population  18  years  old  and  over.   Staples  used  froa  1977  to 
1986  ranged  froa  1,506  to  1,557  respondents.    Personal,  in-hoas  interviewing  was  conducted  in  all  areas  of 
the  BiftLion  and  In  all  types  of  cr— mi  ties.   The  sa^ile  design  included  stratification  by  size  of  coaaunity 
and  region. 
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Table  3-14. 

Public  involvement  with  the  local  schools:  1983 


Public 

Nonpublic 

National 

No  children 

school 

school 

Type  of  inYolvQoent 

totals 

in  school 

parent 

parent 

(percent) 

Received  any  newsletter ,  pamphlet ,  or  any  other 

■ateriAl  telling  unat  tne  local  public  schools 

22 

58 

38 

25 

18 

42 

28 

Attfloded  a  achool  play  or  ooooert  in  any  local 

24 

16 

42 

36 

Net  with  any  teachers  or  adidnistrators  in  the  local 

21 

4 

62 

44 

14 

4 

36 

46 

Attended  any  aeeting  dealing  with  the  local  public 

10 

7 

18 

13 

8 

4 

16 

24 

Written  any  letter  to  the  school  board ,  newspaper , 

4 

3 

6 

5 

43 

56 

14 

22 

4 

4 

2 

6 

Note:   The  percenta^s  represents  responses  to  the  question,  "Since  Septeober,  which  of  the  following,  if 
any,  have  you  yourself  Oo.«?"  Figures  add  to  Bore  than  100  percent  because  of  aultiple  responses.  See 
table  3-13  for  Methodological  note. 


Source:  15th  Annual  Gallup  Poll,  Phi  Delta  Kaooan.  Septeaber  1983.  Copyright  1983  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
Inc.   Used  by  permission  cf  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Inc.   All  rights  reserved. 

As  iFicluded  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  Music  and  Music  Educators;    Data  and  Infornation,  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  Reston,  VA,  1984,  table  4.4 
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Table  3-15. 

Student  ratings  of  course  importance,  grades  7  through  12:  19C3 


Percent  Percent 


Coabined 

Nales* 

?eaalcs' 

very 

sowwhat 

Rank  courses 

rating 

rat.ng 

rating 

iaportant 

iaportant 

1. 

NatheMtics  

3.78 

3.83 

83.2 

15.0 

►  2. 

A^iih  

3.60 

3.82 

75.8 

16.1 

3^ 

3.53 

3.42 

48.2 

28.7 

4. 

3.42 

3.43 

50.1 

23.6 

5. 

3.37 

3.35 

46.7 

38.2 

6. 

3.25 

3.39 

39.0 

36.8 

7. 

3.20 

3.41 

40.4 

38.0 

8. 

3.21 

3.30 

40.5 

41.8 

9. 

2.95 

3.28 

30.3 

31.3 

10. 

2.94 

2.87 

29.9 

35.5 

11. 

2.93 

2.86 

14.0 

38.7 

12. 

2.68 

3.03 

21.5 

34.6 

13. 

2.69 

2.96 

19.3 

41.5 

U. 

2.94 

2.66 

16.4 

41.9 

15. 

2.67 

2.64 

18.0 

22.5 

►  16. 

Misic  

2.31 

2.53 

11.9 

29.6 

►17. 

2.30 

2.41 

7.2 

30.3 

18. 

2.17 

7.35 

6.0 

22.0 

lote:    Students  were  asked  to  indicate  'Ikw  iaportant  you  tnink  it  is  Tor  each  course  to  be  offered  even  if 
it  is  not  now  offered  at  your  school.*^  The  rating  scale  was  as  follows:   4  =  Very  i^xirtant,  3  =  Soaewhat 
iaportant,  2  =  lot  so  iaportant,  1  =  lot  iaportant. 

Source:   National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  (lASSP),  The  Mood  of  Aaerican  Youth.  MASSP, 
Reston,  VA,  1984,  p.  10.   (Copyright  1984,  all  rights  reserved.) 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  Husic  and  Husic  Educators:    Data  and  Inforaation.  Nusic  Educators 
National  Conference,  Reston,  VA.,  table  5.2. 

NBthodological  aota:   The  Mood  of  Aaerican  Youth  is  a  report  of  the  survey  of  students  in  grades  7  through 
12  sponsored  and  funded  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals.    In  addition  to 
reporting  students*  responses  gathered  during  the  spring  of  1983  for  the  school  year  1982-83,  the  report 
co^Mres  the  1983  responses  with  a  survey  of  students  conducted  in  1974.   One  thousand  five  hundred 
students  coapleted  the  15-page  survey  instruaent.   The  survey,  based  on  a  randoa  saaple  by  National  Faaily 
Opinions,  Inc.,  polled  studenU  selected  froa  households  that  represent  the  national  population  in 
geographic  distribution,  population  density,  and  faaily  incoae.   Quotas  were  established  to  ensure  an 
appropriate  represenUtion  of  aale  and  feaale  respondenU.   The  largest  portion  of  students  responding  to 
the  survey,  87  percent,  were  enrolled  in  public  schools.   The  rest  attended  private  schools.  Eleven 
percent  of  the  students  attend  religiously  affiliated  private  schools.   TWo  percent  attended  nonsectarian 
private  schools.   This  inforaation  is  froa  the  forward  to:   National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  The  Mood  of  Aaerican  Youth.  NASSP,  1984,  p.  v. 


Chart:  3-5. 

Student  rating  of  course  importance,  grades  7-12: 1983 


R^ting  scale 

4.0  -  Very  iiDportant 
3.0  -  Important 
2.0  -  Not  so  important 
LO  *  Not  important 


Source:  Nttionil  AswcitUon  of  Secondary  School  Principals.  The  Mood  of  American  youth;  See  uble  3-15  for 
full  ciuuon.  ' 
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Table  3-16. 

Student  participation  in  school-related  activities,  grades  7  throueh  12: 
1983 


Activities 

All 

Males 

Feaales 

(percent) 

1.  Athletic  teaar /clubs  

54.3 

43.0 

►  2.  M/oRtetn  

20.9 

20.4 

^3.  Cboix/dKnl  troupe  

9.1 

24.9 

10.2 

19.5 

8.5 

15.0 

►6.  IkM/ttetor  

8.0 
6.2 

15.0 

7.   Hp  club  

16.4 

9.6 

13.1 

9.  Studtnt  council/gavernBent  

5.6 

15.0 

10.   Service/volunteer  g;roups  

6.2 

13.7 

7.8 

7.9 

12.  Othar  honorary  societies  

4.7 

8.5 

4.9 

.5 
6.2 
20.5 

8.1 
10.4 

4.2 
15.2 

■ole:   Students  were  asked  to  check  all  school  activities  in  which  they  were  participating  during  the 
"current"  school  year.   See  table  3-14  for  aethodological  note. 

Sflura:  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  (BASSP),  The  Mood  of  African  Youth.  HASSP, 
Reston  ,  VA,  1984,  p.  17.    (Copyright  1984,  all  ri^  reserved.) 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  Music  and  ttisic  Educators:   Data  and  Infor»ation«  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  Reston,  VA,  1984,  table  4-1. 
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Table  3-17. 

Participation  of  high  school  seniors  in  extracurricular  activities  by  selected  student  and  school  characteristics:  Spring  1982 
(this  table  is  continued  on  the  next  page) 


Percent  of  seniors  participating  in  activities 


Student 


Newspaper, 

council, 

Cheer- 

Vocational 

Cbonis 

Subject- 

■agazine. 

govemwnt, 

Band 

leaders, 

Student  3Lnd  school 

education 

ItODDy 

Batter 

or  yearbook 

Honorary 

political 

or 

pep  clubs, 

MatlflK 

character  i  s  t  ics 

activity 

teais 

clubs 

dance 

clubs 

clubs 

clubs 

clubs 

clubs 

ofcfaestn 

■ajorettes 

or  dran 

All  1982  seniors  

79 

36 

24 

20 

20 

20 

18 

i& 
111 

1 A 

In 

1  L 
1% 

13 

Grade-point  average  (a) 

3. SI  to  4  00 

96 

LI 

70 

CH 

10 

3/ 

33 

75 

31 

23 

21 

19 

3  01  to  3  SO 

88 

40 

71 

10 

CO 

Z4 

32 

23 

19 

18 

18 

2. SI  to  3  00 

81 

^S 

74 

10 

7n 

1Q 

io 

ZQ 

7 

16 

14 

13 

13 

2.01  to  2.50  

76 

34 

77 

7f^ 

1/ 

14 

3 

12 

11 

12 

11 

68 

30 

23 

18 

21 

16 

9 

3 

8 

9 

9 

9 

Boy<Ky  by  race /ethnicity 

76 

44 

19 

10 

23 

15 

U 

13 

13 

12 

4 

11 

Black  

79 

55 

24 

18 

24 

22 

12 

11 

IS 

17 

4 

12 

76 

46 

25 

12 

27 

18 

12 

8 

13 

12 

6 

li 

73 

41 

5 

8 

29 

26 

13 

28 

15 

11 

3 

6 

75 

33 

39 

9 

37 

17 

10 

11 

10 

28 

3 

9 

Girls,  by  race/ethnicity 

83 

26 

25 

27 

16 

24 

25 

21 

19 

16 

23 

16 

Black  

8? 

25 

35 

36 

16 

26 

20 

14 

24 

15 

27 

15 

77 

23 

31 

27 

18 

27 

19 

11 

18 

13 

22 

12 

77 

22 

11 

23 

19 

28 

26 

32 

26 

15 

12 

16 

76 

22 

28 

21 

31 

16 

30 

7 

12 

7 

21 

9 

(a)    Cuoulative  grade  point  averages  were  calculated  by  the  Center  for  Education  SUtistics  froii  high  school  transcripts  collected  for  a  High  School  and  Beyond  subsa^>le.  The 
average  is  based  on  a  scale  where  an  "A"  is  4.00;  a  "B"  is  3.00;  a  "C"  is  2.00;  a  "D"  is  l.OOj  and  an  "F"  is  0. 
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Table  3-17. 

Partidpatioii  of  high  school  seniors  in  extracurricular  activities  by  selected  student  and  school  characteristics:  Spring  1982 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


Percent  of  seniors  participating  in  activities 


Student  and  school 
characteristics 


Any  extra- 
curricular 
activity 


Varsity 
athletic 
teaas 


Vocational 
education 
clubs 


Hobby 
clubs 


Subject- 
■atter 
clubs 


■agazine^ 
or  yearbook 
clid>s 


Honorary 
clubs 


Student 
council, 
govenwenty 
political 
clubs 


Cheer* 
leaders, 
pep  clubs, 
■ajorettes 


Debatiqg 


Socioeconosic  status  (b) 


75 

29 

32 

18 

18 

20 

15 

9 

12 

10 

12 

9 

Medium  

79 

35 

25 

19 

21 

20 

17 

14 

15 

15 

15 

12 

High  

85 

44 

14 

22 

21 

22 

25 

25 

23 

16 

14 

19 

iirriculua 

87 

45 

14 

23 

20 

25 

25 

26 

24 

17 

15 

17 

72 

32 

22 

19 

21 

16 

16 

7 

n 

13 

13 

12 

74 

26 

39 

16 

20 

18 

12 

7 

10 

n 

12 

8 

choo)  size  (c) 

SkiU  

87 

45 

30 

23 

19 

22 

29 

la 

7.0 

17 

19 

17 

77 

33 

22 

18 

20 

21 

15 

15 

16 

13 

13 

12 

73 

30 

19 

17 

20 

18 

13 

15 

14 

12 

10 

11 

(b)  Socioeconoaic  sUtus  (SES)  was  Masured  by  a  coaposite  score  based  on  parental  education,  faaily  incoae,  father's  occupation,  and  household  characteristics.   Three  SBS 
categories  were  foned:    low  (bottoa  quartile);  wedim  (aiddle  two  quartiles);  aixl  high  (top  quartile). 

(c)  Schools  were  divided  by  size  based  on  Fall  1981  gradD  12  enrollments  reported  by  schools:    saall  (200  or  fewer  sti^dents);  aediuB  (201  to  500  students);  and  large  (sore  than 
500  students). 

Source:  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  CenUr  for  Education  SUtistics,  "Eitracurricular  Activity  Participants  Outperfora  Other  Students."   (This  table  was  prepared  October  1986.) 
As  included  in  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Center  for  education  SUtistics,  Piaest  of  Education  SUtistics:    1987,  U.S.  Govemaent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  1987, 
table  85,  p.  98. 
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Chart  3^. 

Partictpation  of  high  school  seniors  in  arts-related  extracurricular  activities 
by  sex  and  race/ethnidty:  1982  ^ 

^  Girls 
■  Boys 


Source:  U.S.  DqMitment  of  Education.  High  School  and  Beyood  Study:  See  table  3-17  for  fuU  citation. 
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Table  3-18. 

Btean  percent  of  students  enrolled  in  courses  or  participating  in  programs 
in  selected  subjects,  by  grade  and  by  geographic  region:  1386*87 
(Data  weighted  to  reflect  district  enrollment  at  the  appropriate  grades) 


Average  percent  of  studeuts  enrolled  or  participating 


Geographic  region 


Subject  ani  grade 


All 

districts 


north- 
east 


Central 


South- 
east 


West 


Jteic  (general)   (percent) 

Grades  7-8                                             48                  81                  51  45  21 

<5rades  9-10                                           12                  21                  13  9  7 

Grades  11-12                                           9                  15                  11  7  5 

Instruaental  ausic 

7-8                                                23                    22                    27  17  23 

Grades  9-10                                          16                  14                  21  13  14 

Grades  11-12                                        14                  12                  19  12  12 

Choral  ausic 

Grades  /-8                                             23                  27                  30  16  16 

Grades  9-10                                          13                  13                  19  9  9 

Grades  11-12                                        12                  n                  37  9  7 

Visual  arts 

Grades  7-8                                            53                  79                  59  ^3  35 

Grades  9-10                                             21                  28                  24  14  16 

Grades  11-12                                         16                  is                  21  13  U 

Other  arts* 

Grades  7-8                                             14                  12                   17  9  15 

Grades  9-10                                         12                  10                  15  10  13 

Grades  11-12                                         13                  12                  16  10  11 

Foreign  Language 

Grades  7-8                                             21                  49                  20  9  n 

Grades  9-10                                         30                 47                  29  25  23 

Grades  11>12                                           23                   32                   22  20  20 

■ate:   DaU  in  this  t^le  have  been  flighted  to  reflect  the  estiaate^  total  »ber  of  students  at  the 
applicable  grades.    This  was  doM  by  aultiplying  the  district  weight  by  an  estiaate  of  the  total  enrollnent 

at  the  applicable  grades.   The  estimation  assiaed  equ&l  distribution  of  enrol laent  throughout  the  grades 
covered  by  the  district.    See  table  3-12  for  aethodo logical  note. 

^Includes  dance,  draaa,  and  creative  writing. 

SoBcm:    U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Iaprove«it,  Past  Response  Survey 

Systea  ftiUetin,  Public  School  District  Policies  and  Practicies  in  Selected  Aspects  of  Arts  Hi-anifiog 
Instruction.  Washington,  D.C.,  February  1988,  table  9. 
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Chart  3-7. 

ioS"iiS*'^""*     students  participating  in  selected  courses/programs: 


100  — 


H  Grades  7-8 
I — I  Grades  9-10 
rn  Grades  11-12 


30  _ 


Music 
(general) 


23% 

'•/• '/ 

i 

"x  ' 

Rvtign 


Note:  D|iu  m  Uhif  fiurc  have  been  weighted  to  rc^ 
^  Thu  WM  done  by  multiplying  Uic  d«^^ 

grade.  The  cstmution  asfumed  eq?  lal  distribution  of  enrollment  throughout  the  gndet  coveied  by  the  district 

Source:  Department  of  Education,  C-^iter  for  Education  Statistics,  FRSS  survey  of  Arts  and  Humanities 
Instruction;  See  table  3-18  for  fiill  citation. 


^Includes  dance,  drama  and  creadve  writing 


Table  3*19. 

NatioiuU  Assensment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  for  age  9,  by  subject 
end  selected  characteristics  of  participants:    selected  years 


Salactad  chmcttristics 
of  pirticipuiti 

littrature 
c<MprtiMnsiaiiy 
1979'80 

1979'  79 

Art, 
1978-79 

Citizenship, 
1975-76 

Social 
studies, 

1975-76 

Science, 
1976-77 

Hathe- 
■atics , 

1981^82 

Hitioiul  proportico  comet 

59.2% 

57.3\ 

41.2% 

62.1% 

6j.3% 

50.A 

56.4% 

(diffe 

ranco  Irm  national  profMrtion  comet  ansMwrt) 

-2.5 

•0.9 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

1.5 

-0.6 

2.5 

1.0 

•0.2 

-0.3 

-0.^ 

-1.6 

0.5 

l.k 

1.7 

0.8 

2.0 

2.2 

2.5 

7.4 

-13.8 

-8.2 

-3.4 

-7.4 

-8.6 

-12.9 

•11.2 

Huptmc  

"6.3 

-3.3 

-8.4 

-8.5 

-8.5 

•8.7 

-9.2 

-5.6 

-2.4 

•4.6 

-4.8 

-6.4 

-7.2 

Gndwtid  high  ichool  

0.9 

0.1 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

1.7 

0.7 

Pott  ^'g|i  school 

k.k 

k .  7 

3.5 

4.8 

4.8 

5.1 

2.5 

SmXl  pUco  

0.2 

•0.2 

0.1 

-0.4 

-0.2 

-0.3 

-0.9 

-0.4 

-0.7 

•0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

-1.0 

0.1 

-3.4 

-1.0 

-0.4 

-1.8 

-2. a 

-4.7 

-2.2 

3.2 

2.0 

0.5 

2.5 

2.6 

4.3 

3.0 

mi  U)  

-2.5 

-3.6 

•1.6 

-2.9 

-1.8 

1.4 

-3.7 

DiudvaiitA|(«l  urtin  (b)  

-U.7 

-7.4 

-1.2 

-8.9 

•9.8 

-11.7 

-10.9 

AtfvanUgod  urban  (c)  

9.8 

6.1 

3.2 

3.9 

4.4 

7.6 

9.9 

hHioa  (d) 

2.6 

1.1 

0.8 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

2.6 

-2.2 

•2.4 

-1.0 

-1.6 

-1.8 

-4.2 

-3.5 

Ctntral  

1.1 

1.1 

-0.3 

0.1 

0.5 

1.3 

1.4 

Wttt  

-1.2 

0.0 

0.5 

0.3 

0.0 

0.3 

-0.5 

(a)  Studtnts  in  this  group  attnd  schools  in  coMunities  with  a  population  under  10,000  where  aost  of  the  residents  are 
faners  or  fan  workers. 

(b)  Students  in  this  graip  att«id  schools  in  or  arami  cities  with  a  population  greater  than  200,000  wtwn  a  high  proportion 
of  the  residents  are  on  welfai«  or  are  n^t  regularly  eaployed. 

(c)  Students  in  this  group  attend  schools  in  or  irtxind  cities  with  a  population  greater  than  200,000  where  a  high  proportion 
of  the  residents  are  in  professional  or  aanageriAl  positions. 

(d)  Regions  are  those  used  by  the  Ikireau  of  Economic  Analysis       not  the  Census  Bureau.   See  Appendix  2  for  a  description  of 
the  SUtes  included. 

Sara:   U.S.  Dapartwnt  of  Education,  Rational  AssesMUt  of  Educational  Progress,  ui^blished  daU. 

As  included  in  the  U.S.  Departaent  of  Educ:.^ion,  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Ditest  of  Education  suti£ticsi    1987.  U.S. 
Govemnnt  Printing  Office,  Uashington,  D.C.,  Hay  1987,  table  no.  77,  p.  91. 

HrtMolofticil  note:  The  lational  AssesMnt  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  is  a  Cof^ressionally  nnUted  study  funded  by  the  U.S. 
DepartMt  of  Education,  Office  of  Educa^^ional  Xesearch  and  I^irovoMnt.   The  overall  goal  of  the  project  is  to  detexvine  the 
Ration's  progress  in  ecwtlon.   To  acco^lish  this  goal,  a  cross-sectional  study  was  designed  and  initially  i^lemted  m  1969. 
Each  year,  RAEP  has  gathered  infonation  abut  levels  of  educational  achievwent  across  the  country.  lAEP  has  surveyed  the 
r«icational  accoi^TlislMts  of  9-,  13-,  and  17-year-old  students,  and  occasionally  yoiM«  adults,  in  10  leamii«  areas.  Different 
leanung  areas  were  i^sessed  annually  and,  as  of  1980-81,  biennially.   Each  area  has  been  periodically  reassessed  in  onler  to 
■ea«ire  possiblt  chang«<s  in  education  achievemt.   Infonation  froi  RAEP  is  subject  to  both  nonsa^lii«  and  sa^)ling  error.  Two 
possible  sources  of  nonaa^ling  error  are  noi^Mrticipation  and  faulty  instnmUtion.   The  effects  of  nonp/rticipation  are  in  soae 
ways  reAiced  through  overselling,  although  this  does  not  assess  the  bias  of  nonparticipants.   instnaenUtion  nonsa^>ling  error 
includes  whether  the  NAEP  assessaent  instnaents  aaasure  what  is  being  taught  and  in  turn  what  is  being  learned  by  the  students, 
aabiguws  iteu  or  instructions,  and  insufficient  tiaa  iiaits.   This  note  was  taken  fr<a  The  Condition  of  Education;  1967. 
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Table  3-20. 

National  Assessment  of  Educatioti^  Progivss  (NAEP)  for  age  13,  by  subject  and 
selected  characteristics  of  participants:    selected  yearb 


RMdix«/ 

liUrature  Citizen-  Social  Nathe- 

Stltctsd  chiracterittics                ciaprtthmsion,  Music,  Art,  ship,  studies,  Science,  aatics, 

of  participants                                         19/9-80  W78-7f  l^ri-Tf  1975-76  1975-76  1976-77  1981-82 


National  proportion  correct 


74.(ft        52.3%       kl.(Pi         63.2%         62.9%         V9.1%  60.5% 
(difference  froa  national  proportioa  correct  anniers) 


Male   -2.1        -1.2        -0.9         -0.1  0.0  1.8  -0.1 

PMle   2.0  1.2  0.9  0.1  0.0  -1.7  0.1 


Mute   3.3  1.3  0."* 

BlaciL   -U.3  -6.0  -3.5 

Hispanic   -11.4  -5.9  -0.8 

al 


1 

k 

1 

6 

2 

9 

2 

6 

-7 

6 

-8 

2 

-11 

-12 

3 

-7 

6 

-7 

9 

-10 

3 

-8 

6 

lot  hith  school  graduate   -10.5  -4.2  -2.5  -5.9  -6.1  -6.9  -8.1 

Graduated  high  school   -0.9  -0.4  -1.0  -1  0  -0.9  -0.9  -1.7 

Post  high  school   4.5  3.0  3.0  5.1  5.1  5.7  3.2 

Sim  aad  type  of  coHunity 


0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

-0.4 

-0.3 

0.0 

-1.7 

-0.4 

-0.8 

-0.2 

-0.8 

-C.8 

0.6 

2.5 

-3.7 

-0.9 

-0.1 

-1.0 

-1.5 

•2.2 

3.1 

2.0 

1.3 

-0.6 

2.9 

3.0 

1.9 

3.9 

knl  (a)  

-3.9 

-2.2 

-0.7 

-0.7 

-0.8 

-0.2 

-4.2 

Disadvantaged  urban  (b)  

-9.8 

-5.6 

-1.9 

-5.5 

-6.1 

-11.1 

-11.2 

Advantaged  urhan  U)  

8.5 

3.3 

1.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.3 

10.2 

BigiaD  (d) 

Northeast   1.4  -0.2  1.5  1.8  1.7           2.1  3.9 

Southeast   -2.7  -1.3  -1.2  -2.0  -2.2  -3.0  -4  j 

Central   2.3  1.3  -0.4  1.2  1.5           1.6  1.4 

Uest   -0.9  0.3  0.1  -1.3  -1.3  -1.5  -1.*^ 


WoU'.   See  Uble  3-19  for  a  nthodologicM  note. 

(a)  Students  in  this  group  attend  schools  in  coMunities  vith  a  popiiation  under  10,000  where  nost  of  the  residents 
are  faraers  or  far*  workers. 

(b)  Students  in  this  group  attend  schools  in  or  around  cities  vith  a  population  greater  than  200,000  where  a  high 
proportion  of  the  residents  are  on  welfare  or  are  not  regularly  eipioyed. 

(c)  Students  in  this  group  attend  schools  in  or  around  cities  with  a  population  greater  than  200,000  where  a  high 
proportion  of  the  residents  are  in  professional  or  aanagerial  positions. 

(d)  Regions  are  those  used  by  Bureau  of  BconoBic  Analysif ,  not  Census  Bureau.  See  Appendu  2  for  a  list  of  Sutes 
included. 

Soum:  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  National  Assess^  a.,  of  Educational  Progress,  unpublished  data.  (This  table  was 
prepared  Janiary  i986.) 

As  included  in  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  ^Utistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics:  1987. 
U.S.  Govenauit  Printing  Office,  tlashington,  D.C. ,  Hay  1987,  table  78,  p.  92. 
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Table  3-21. 

National  ABsea&ment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  for  age  17,  by  subject  and 
selected  characteristics  of  participants:    selected  years 


SclKtad  churactaristics 
of  pirticipints 


NatioMl  proportion  comet 


lltoraturt 
co^jntoniioa, 

1979-80 


197S-79 


Citizan-       Sociil  Hathe- 
Ar*:,        ship ,     itudi^s ,    Scienco,      wtics , 
l??«-79      1975-76       1975-76      1976-77  1981-82 


79.1%         50.0%         50.6%         67.4%         67.6%         53.5%  60.2% 
(diffenim  froa  nitional  proportioo  connect  answers) 


Hale... 
pMale. 


-1.4 
1.4 


-1.8 
1.7 


-1.3 
1.2 


0.0 
0.0 


0.2 
-0.2 


2.6 
-2.5 


1.4 
-1.3 


WliU   2.9 

Black   -16.6 

Hiipanic   -8.0 

Rot  high  school  iraduate   -8.6 

GradHatad  high  school   -2.2 

Post  hi|h  school   3.4 

Siaa  and        of  caaaity 

Stall  placr   0.5 

Nedlui  city   0.7 

Main  big  city   -3.3 

Urban  fringe   1.1 

»«1  (»)   -0.7 

Disadvantaged  urban  (b)   -10.4 

AdvL .  tged  urban  (c)   5.9 

■agioo  (d) 

Northeast   0.2 

Southeast   -2.0 

Central   0.5 

«««t   1.1 


1.2 

0.8 

1.6 

1.6 

2.6 

2.9 

-6.6 

-4.6 

-8.6 

-9.4 

-15.7 

-15.2 

-6.2 

-3.4 

-8.2 

-8.3 

-10.8 

-10.8 

-5.6 

-4.6 

-6.4 

-6.6 

-8.0 

-9.9 

-2.1 

-2.4 

-1  : 

-1.5 

-1.8 

-2.0 

3.4 

3.1 

4.6 

4.6 

5.1 

2.9 

0.1 

-l.C 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

-1.0 

0.2 

0.6 

-0.2 

-0.2 

1.7 

1.8 

-0.6 

0.2 

-1.2 

-1.2 

-5.8 

-2.8 

0.1 

1.4 

0.8 

0.8 

2.8 

2.1 

-2.4 

-5.0 

-0.1 

-0.3 

0.0 

-3.2 

-4.9 

-2.3 

-S.8 

-6.1 

-12.3 

-12.5 

3.2 

3.6 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

9.5 

-0.2 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

2.2 

2.6 

-1.9 

-2.0 

-2.2 

-2.4 

-4.1 

-3.5 

0.9 

0.2 

0.9 

0.9 

1.2 

1.9 

0.9 

1  0 

0.1 

0.2 

-0.8 

•1.8 

Iota:  See  table  3-19  for  a  aathodological  noU. 

(a)  Students  in  this  group  attend  schools  in  coHunities  with  a  populauon  under  10,000  whan  Mst  of  the  r«sidenU 
are  fansrs  or  fan  workarc. 

(b)  Students  in  this  group  attend  schools  in  or  arond  cities  with  a  population  greater  than  200,000  where  a  high 
proportion  of  the  residenU  are  on  welfare  or  are  not  regularly  eaiployed. 

(c)  Students  in  this  group  attend  schools  in  or  around  cities  with  a  population  gnater  than  200,000  where  a  high 
proportion  of  the  residents  are  in  professional  or  aanagenal  positions. 

(d)  Regions  are  those  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Ecoooaic  Analysis  and  not  the  Census  Bureau.   See  Appendix  2  for  a  list 
of  SUtes  included. 

Sttsoe:  U.S.  Departrnt  of  EAicAUon,  lutional  AsaesOMnt  of  Educational  Progress,  unpublished  dau.    (This  table  was 
prepared  January  1986.) 

As  included  in  the  U.S.  DepartMt  of  Sducation,  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Plgf«t  i^nion  SUtistics:  1987. 
U.S.  GoweriMt  Printing  Office,  KashiAgton,  D.C.,  Nay  1987,  table  79,  p.  93. 
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Table  3*22. 

Areas  in  which  State  Education  Agencies  (SEA)  have  certification  for  arts  spedalists:  1985 


ElMintary 


SUte 


Arts 


general 


Creative 

writing  Dance  Draaa  Husic 


Visual 
art 


Arts 


general 


Creative  Visual 
writing  Dance  Draaa  Music  art 


AlabiM  

Alaska  

AMrican  Saaoa  

Arisona  

Arkansas.  

California  

Colorado  

Conncticut  

Delaiiare  

District  of  Coliabia. 

Florida  

Georgia  

Hmui  

Idaho  

Illinois  

In 
lo 
Ui 

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

iteim  

Har^laiKl  

Hassarhtisetts. . 

Michigan  

HlnnssoU  

Misiissippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Itobraska  

■evada  

lew  Hiapihire. . 

New  Jersey  

New  Hezico  

New  Yorh  

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakou. . . 

Ohio  

OklahoM  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania. . . 

Puerto  Rico  

Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakou. . . 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

V^raont  

Virginia  

Virgin  Inlands. 

Washington  

Uest  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin  

WyoBing  

ToUl*  


16 


13  24 


*liuty  StaUs  provide  K-12  certification  per  subject  area,  without  distinguishing  between  ele 
For  tiwte  States »  a  syabol  appears  in  both  eleaentary  and  secondary  colum  above. 


ntary  and  secondary  levels. 


Er|c 


Hilda  Saith,  Scott  Stooer,  Melanie  Isis,  and  Harriet  Lewis,  Arts  Education  and  the  States:   A  Smvev  of  State  Education 
Policies.  Council  of  Chief  SUU  School  Officers,  Washington,  D.C.,  Septeaber  19SS,  table  3,  p.  26'27.  (Copyright) 
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Table  3-23. 

Arts  requirenents  for  elementary  classroom  teacher  certification  bv  State: 
1984-85  ^ 


SUte 


Required  cour8e(s) 


Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Indiana  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  , 

Maryland  

Hassacbusetts  , 

Mississil>pi  , 

Missouri  ;. . 

Nebraska  

New  Jersey  

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Puerto  Rico  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennesser   

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

Wyoaing  


Units  required 


Art  aethods 

1  credit 

Music  aethods 

1  credit 

Arts 

0-4  hours  (a) 

Public  school  art 

3  hours 

Public  school  Busic 

3  hours 

Art 

3  hours 

Music 

3  hours 

Creative  arts  (b) 

5  quarter  hours 

Music 

4-7  hours 

Draaa  (optional) 

4-7  hours 

Creative  arts  (optional) 

4-7  hours 

Art  or  Busic 

3  hours 

Art  or  ausic 

3  hours 

Visual  art 

3  hours 

Music 

3  hours 

Eleaentary  arts  or  ausic 

3  hours 

Arts 

2  credits 

Arts 

3  hours 

Music 

3  hours 

Arts  for  children 

3  hours 

Music  education 

3  hoiTS 

Arts  education 

3  hours 

Music  education 

3  hours 

Arts  aethods 

3  hours 

Music  aethods 

3  hours 

Creative  arts 

3  hours 

Visual  arts 

4  hours 

Music 

4  hours 

Arts 

2-6  quarter  hours 

Arts 

3  hours 

Music 

3  hours 

Visual  arts 

2  credits 

Draaa 

Music  appreciation 

2  credits 

Arts 

4-6  units 

Arts  aetnods 

2  hours 

Art 

3  quarter  hours 

Music 

3  quarter  hours 

Art 

3  hours 

Music 

3  hours 

Art 

2  units 

Music 

2  units 

Arty  ausic >  or  draaa 

3  hours 

(Methods) 

(a)  Credit  hours  vary  depending  upon  which  of  the  three  SUte  universities  was  attended. 

(b)  For  Early  Childhood  aajors^  includes  visual  arts^  ausic »  dance  and  draaa. 

Souroa:  Hilda  Saith,  Scott  Stoner,  Melanie  Isis,  and  Harriet  Lewis,  Artg  iMnrafjon  and  the  States:  A 
&irvet  of  SUte  Education  Policies.  Council  of  Chief  SUte  School  Officers,  Washington,  D.C.,  Septei^r 


1985,  table  4,  p.  28.  (Copyright) 
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Table  3-24. 

State  level  data  on  the  use  of  art  specialists  at  the  elementary  level: 
1984-85 


Type  of  teacher 


Nuaber  of 

States 


Percent  of 
States 


Art  specialists 


18 


35 


Classrooa  teachers 


31 


61 


Other 


0 


0 


Not  provided 


2 


ToUl 


51* 


100 


*The  source  docuaent  reported  that  17.5  States  had  art  specialists  and  30.5  States  had  classrooa  teachers. 
These  numbers  were  rounded  to  whole  nubers  aaldng  a  total  of  51  States. 

Source:  E.  Andrew  Hills  and  D.  Ross  Thoason,  A  Mational  Survey  of  Art(s)  Education,  1984-85 ;  State  of  the 
Arts  in  the  States.  National  Art  Education  Association^  Reston,  VA,  1986^  p. 11.  (Copyright) 

Hetfaodological  note:   The  National  Survey  of  Art  Education:    1984-85  is  the  second  in  a  series  conducted  by 
the  National  Association  of  SUte  Directors  of  Art  Education  (NASDAE)  for  National  a**^  Education 
Association  (NAEA).   As  an  affiliate  of  NAKA^  NASDAE  was  selected  as  the  appr;/priate  chamel  through  which 
to  gather  the  infomtion  on  behalf  of  NAEA's  Supervision  and  Ateinistration  Division.   The  report  presents 
infonation  for  1984-85 »  and  also  conpares  the  current  "SUte  of  the  Arts  in  the  SUtes"  with  that  of  1978- 
79.   The  suHUury  of  the  results  of  the  first  national  survey  was  aade  available  in  Art  Education.  January 
1981,  in  an  article  titled,  "SUte  of  the  Arts  in  the  SUtes,"  authored  by  E.  Andrew  Mills  and  D.  Ross 
Thoeson  of  the  New  York  SUte  Education  Departaent.   The  survey  instruaent  for  1984-85  requested  the  saae 
inforeatior.  as  the  earlier  survey.   However,  itees  on  "Eaerging  Issues"  were  added  as  a  result  of 
suggestions  by  the  leadership  of  the  two  sponsoring  organizations.   The  following  is  a  listing  of  NAEA 
goals  for  quality  art  education: 

1.  All  eleaentary  and  secondary  schools  shall  require  students  to  cooplete  a  sequential  prograa  of 
art  instruction  that  integrates  the  study  of  aesthetics,  art  criticise,  art  history,  and  art  production. 

1.1  Art  instruction  shall  be  conducted  by  teachers  certified  in  art; 

1.2  Visual  arts  courses  shall  be  required  in  eleaentary,  aiddle,  junior  and  senior  high  schools >  and 
should  not  be  scheduled  to  conflict  with  other  required  courses. 

2.  For  graduation  free  high  school,  every  student  shall  be  required  to  cooplete  at  least  one  year  of 
credit  in  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

2.1   An  acceptable  course  in  visual  arts  shall  include  in-depth  study  in  the  techniques  of  at  least 
one  art  aediua;  practice  in  several  aedia;  and  studies  in  art  history,  aesthetics,  and  criticise. 

3.  For  adidssion  to  a  college  or  university,  every  student  shall  be  required  to  have  at  least  one 
year  of  credit  in  visual  art  (see  2.1  above). 

4.  For  graduation  free  a  college  or  university,  every  student  shall  be  required  to  have  at  least  one 
course  in  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
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Table  3-25. 

Percent  of  elementary  schools  in  districts  served  full  time,  part  time,  and 
not  served  by  visual  arts  and  music  specialists,  by  district  characteristics: 
1986-87 


Visual  arts  specialist  Husic  specialist 


Served        Served         Rot        Served        Served  Not 
District  characteristic  full  tim    part  tioe      served    full  tiae    part  tiiK  served 


(percent) 

All  districts   26  32  42  43  39  16 

Enrollaent  size 


Less  than  2,S00  

22 

29 

49 

43 

36 

21 

2,500  to  9,999  

37 

34 

42 

44 

15 

10,000  or  Bore  

30 

42 

51 

37 

12 

fttropolitan  status 

Urban  

35 

33 

39 

48 

13 

28 

40 

57 

32 

11 

Rural  

34 

47 

37 

41 

22 

Geographic  region* 


35 

15 

60 

37 

3 

30 

44 

46 

35 

19 

39 

44 

39 

41 

20 

26 

58 

37 

42 

21 

lote:  District  weights  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  the  nuiber  of  schools  in  district.  Percents  oay  not 
add  to  100  because  of  rounding.   See  table  3-12  for  nethodological  note. 

*  Geographic  region  classifications  are  those  used  by  the  Departaent  of  CooMrce,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  and  are  not  the  saae  as  Census  Bureau  regions.    See  Appendix  2  for  description  of  States 
included  in  each  region. 

Source:  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  IiproveMit,  Fast  Response  Survey 
Systea  ftilletin.  Public  School  District  Policies  and  Practices  in  Selected  Aspects  of  Arts  and  Hi.«an4»4oc 
Instruction,  Washington,  D.C.,  February  1988,  table  10. 
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Chart  3-8. 

Average  percent  of  elementary  schools  served  by  visual  arts  and  music 
specialists:  1986-87 


W  Served  full-time 
Served  part-time 
CZD  Not  served 


Visual  arts  specialists 


Music  specialists 


39% 


45% 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  Sutistics,  FRSS  survey  of  Arts  and  Humanities 
Instruction;  See  uble  3-25  far  full  citation. 


2  ? 
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Table  3-26. 

Number  of  States  with  arts  requirements  for  graduation  and  number  having 
legislation  or  regulations  enacted  since  1978-79  to  increase  art  requirements 
by  school  level:  1984-85 


Prior  to  1978-79  As  of  198A-85 


Niaber  of  States  with  arts  requireaents  for 
graduation 

Yes                                                                                       1  20 

Ho                                                                                          49  30 

Total                                                                                   50  50 

lliaber  of  States  having  legislation  or  regulations  enacted  since  1978-79  Ik^wr 
to  increase  arts  requirewnts  at  various  levels  of  &chool                                                 of  States 

Level 

Rre-kindergarten   5 

Kindergarten   Ig 

Elewntary   20 

Grades  7  and  8   17 

Grades  9-12   25 

Mone   g 


■ote:   See  table  3-24  for  aethodological  note. 

Source:  B.  Andrew  Mills  and  D.  Ross  Thoason,  A  National  Survey  of  Art(s)  Education,  1984-85:  SUte  of  the 
Arts  in  the  States,  National  Art  Education  Association,  Reston,  VA,  1986,  p.  16.  (Copyright) 
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Table  3-27. 

Selected  aspects  of  State  education  policies  ?nth  regard  to  arts  instruction: 
1984-85 


  taber  of  SUtes 

Cartificatioo 

Areas  for  which  thtre  is  SUte  teacher  certification: 

^   47 

  47 


  15  (a) 

  27  (b) 

Hnanlties  


  6 

Gifted  and  talented   2 

Rom   J 

iot  provided   j 

GmIs 

Goals  set  by  SUU  OepartMot  of  Education 

Include  the  arts  

Do  not  include  the  arts   3 

lone.  _   2 

Total   5Q 

Areas  in  irfiich  State  art  goals  are  set  for  schools 

Creative  activitjr  

History  of  the  art  fon   33 

Critical  and  aesthetic  jiirtipant  ^   40 

Incorporating  cultural  resources  in  curricula   37 

Encouraging  Artists- in*Usidsiice  progms   23 

QsriculuB 

Areas  in  which  State  provides  syllabi  or  curricului  guides 


Art. 


37 


^^^"^   38 

Theatre.....   ig 

^   « 

Arts  or  education   ^ 

Hnanities   y 

Other   5 

Schools  of  the  Arts 

SUte  Departaent  of  Education  sponsors  lugh  schools  of  the  arts 

School  operates 

Year  round   ^ 

During  school  year  only   3 

ftaring  swaer  only  

^ot*l   20 


City  schools   27 

Region  or  county   37 

School  districU   25 

■ote:   See  table  3-24  for  Mthodological  note. 

(a)  Plus  1  as  part  of  physical  education. 

(b)  Plus  2  as  part  of  speech. 


e:  E.  Andrew  Mills  and  D.  Koss  Thouon,  A  National  Survey  of  Art(s)  Education.  1984>198S:  stAtg  of 
^        in  My  S^tef I  National  Art  Etkication  Association,  Reston,  VA,  19«6,  pp.  15  and  If.  (Copyright) 
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Table  3-28. 

Number  and  percent  of  States  requiring  the  teaching  of  art  at  the 
elementary  and  junior  high/ndddle  school  level:    1979  and  1985 


NuBber  and  percent  of  States 

1978  - 

1979 

1984 

-  1985 

Miaber 

Percent 

ftuaber 

Percent 

Eleaentary  level 

24 

19 

37 

32 

20 

41 

32 

9 

18 

  3 

6 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

100 

51 

100 

Junior  high/niddle  school  level 

16 

12 

23 

22 

20 

39 

48 

16 

32 

10 

2 

4 

4 

1 

2 

luo 

51 

100 

Source:  K.  Andrew  Kills  and  Dr.  Ross  Thoason,  A  Hational  Survey  of  ArtCs)  Education.  1984-1985:  State  of 
the  Arts  in  the  SUtes.  National  Arts  Education  Association,  Reston,  VA,  1986,  table  12  and  16,  pp.  11  and 
12.  (Copyright) 
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Table  3-29. 

Percent  of  weekly  instruction  time  recominended  by  States  for  programs  in 
art  education  for  grades  1  through  6:    1978-79  and  1984-85 


fhmber  and  percent  of  States 


1978  -  1979 


1984  -  1985 


of  States 


Percent 


Niaber 

of  SUtes 


Percent 


RecoMended  percent  of  weekly  instruction 
tiae 

Grades  1-3 


20  percent  or  nore. 

15-19  

10  -  U  

5  -  9  

Less  than  5  

None  

MP  

ToUl  

Grades  4-6 

20  percent  or  sore. 

15  •  19  

10  -  14  

5-9  

Less  than  5  

None  

NP  

Total  


1 
2 
7 
8 
9 
20 
3 


50 


1 
3 
3 

12 
7 

18 
6 


2 
4 
14 
16 
18 
40 
6 


100 


1 
6 
6 

24 
14 
36 
12 


0 
1 
5 
10 
14 
18 
2 


SO 


0 
1 
4 
12 
13 
18 
2 


0 
2 
10 
20 
28 
36 
4 


100 


0 
2 
8 
24 
26 
36 
4 


50 


100 


50 


100 


NP  *  Not  provided 


lote:   See  table  3-24  for  nethodological  note. 


Sa^«i:   E.  Andrew  Mills  and  D.  Ross  Thcoson,  A  National  Survey  of  Art(s)  Education,  1984-1985;    SUte  of 
the  Arts  in  the  States.  National  Arts  Education  Association,  Reston,  VA,  1986,  table  14  and  15,  p.  12. 
(Copyright) 
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ObMnmtioodl  note:   Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  SUtes  now  require  art  at  the  eleaentary  level,  in 
contrast  to  only  56  percent  six  years  ago.    In  nore  than  one- third  of  the  States,  art  is  taught  by  art 
specialists  at  the  elenentary  level. 
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Table  3-30. 

Percent  of  districts  having  curriculum  guides,  competency  tests,  textbook  lists,  and  curriculum 
coordinators  in  visual  arts,  music,  and  other  arts  at  each  school  level:  1986-87 


Visual  arts 


Husic 


Other  arts* 


District  policy/ 
characteristic 


Middle-     Senior-  Middle-     Senior-  Hiddle-  Senior- 

Elewotary      junior        high      Elementary      junior        high      Elawtary  junior  high 


4 

GurriculuB  guides  that  specify 
iaitxuctional  goals  in  texvs 
of  student  outcoM  have  been 

67 

72 

74 

75 

(percent) 
75 

75 

35 

38 

50 

District 'Vide  coapetency  tests 
are  required  for  proaotion  to 

6 

S 

7 

6 

6 

7 

4 

4 

6 

A  list  of  iwfsiMtoil  or 
required  textbooks  has  been 

37 

41 

43 

54 

53 

46 

23 

28 

33 

A  curricului  coordinator  or 
the  equivalent  directs  the 

51 

52 

54 

56 

56 

56 

30 

35 

38 

lote:   See  table  3-12  for  Mthodological  note. 

bother  arts  include  dance,  draaa,  and  creative  writing. 


e:   U.S.  DepartMOt  of  Education,  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  I^iroveMt,  Past  Kesponse  Survey  Systea  Bulletin, 
ft»Uc  School  Diftyic^  FoUcies  and  Practices  in  Selected  A^t^  of  Arts  and  tt^anities  Instmction.  Washington,  D.C.,  Pebniary  1988, 


table  1. 
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Table  3-31. 

Mean  minutes  per  week  and  percent  of  total  instruction  time  devoted  to 
selected  subjects,  by  grade  and  district  enrollment  size:  1986-87 


Mean  ainutes  per  week  Percent  of  total  instruction  tine 


Enrollment  size  EnroUnent  size 


Less 

2,500 

Less 

2,500 

All 

than 

to 

10,000 

All 

than 

to 

10,000 

Subject  and  grade 

districts 

2,500 

9,999 

or  aore 

districts 

2,500 

9,999 

or  Bore 

visual  arts 

(percent) 

74 

76 

66 

68 

5 

5 

4 

4 

79 

80 

75 

75 

5 

5 

5 

5 

118 

114 

128 

142 

7 

7 

8 

9 

Ifeisic 

lb 

78 

69 

73 

5 

5 

4 

5 

84 

87 

74 

77 

5 

5 

5 

5 

134 

133 

132 

1^^ 

8 

8 

8 

9 

Other  arts* 

Grades  1*3  

25 

26 

22 

25 

2 

2 

1 

2 

30 

31 

25 

34 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Grades  7-8  

51 

49 

52 

73 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Total  instructioD 

1,656 

1,669 

1,621 

1,593 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,692 

1,706 

1,655 

1,625 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Grades  7-8  

1,736 

1,747 

1,704 

1,693 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  -    Not  applicable. 


lote:   See  table  3-1?  for  oethodological  note. 

^ther  arts  includes  dance,  draaa,  and  creative  writii^. 

Source:   U.S.  Departi»nt  of  Education,  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Inproveaent ,  Fast  Response  Survey 
Systea  Bulletin,  Public  School  District  Policies  and  Practices  in  Selected  Aspects  of  Artg  anH  ^«>an^^ia<^ 
Instruction,  Washington,  D.C.,  February  1988,  table  6. 


Chart  3-9. 

Mean  percent  of  total  instruction  time  devoted  to  selected  subjects  in 
elementary  and  junior  high  in  public  school  districts:  1986-87 


100  -, 


S3  _ 


2S% 


23% 


■1  Grades  1-3 
□  Grades  4-6 
O  Grades  7-8 


Loiguageatt/reading      Social  studies  Visualaits 


Music 


Other  arts* 


Source:  U.S.  DqMitinent  of  Education.  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  FRSS  sur-ey  of  Am  and  Humanities 
Instructions;  See  table  3-31  for  fuU  citation. 

*Other  aits  includes  dance,  drama  and  creative  writing. 
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Table  3-32. 

Percentage  distribution  of  public  secondary  teachers ,  by  subject  taught: 
Spring  1961  to  Spring  1981 


Teaching  field  in  which  largest 
portion  of  tiae  was  spent 


1961* 


1966 


1971 


1976 


1981 


All  fields  

Agriculture  

►Art  

Business  education  

English  

Foreign  language  

Health  and  physical  education. 

Horn  econoaics  

Industrial  arts  

Nathnatic-   

►Nusic  

Science  

Social  studies  

Special  education  

Other  


(percent) 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2.6 

1.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.0 

2.2 

2.0 

3./ 

2.4 

3.5 

7.6 

7.0 

5.9 

4.6 

5.6 

19.0 

18.1 

20.4 

19.9 

24.8 

4.1 

6.4 

4.8 

4,2 

2.7 

8.2 

6.9 

8.3 

7.9 

6.5 

5.1 

5.9 

5.1 

2.8 

3.2 

5.5 

5.1 

6.2 

3.9 

4.7 

11.4 

13.9 

14.4 

18.2 

15.8 

1.7 

4.7 

3.8 

3.0 

4.4 

11.7 

10.8 

10.6 

13.1 

U.7 

12.9 

15.3 

14.0 

12.4 

10.9 

0.3 

0.4 

1.1 

3.0 

2.1 

1.0 

1.9 

1.0 

4.0 

3.1 

■ote;   DaU  are  based  upon  saople  surveys  of  public  scnool  teachers.    Because  of  rounding,  percents  in 
coluai>s  3  to  6  nay  not  add  to  100.0. 

*OaU  add  to  93.3  percent.   The  regaining  6.7  percent  reported  teaching  two  or  nore 
subjects  (each  half  tiae  or  U.-s). 

Source:    National  Education  Association,  Status  of  the  Anerican  Public  School  Teacher^  19b0-81.  Washington, 
D.C.,  1982.   (Copyright  1982  by  the  National  Education  Association.   All  rights  reserved.) 
As  included  in  U.S.  Departwnt  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education 
Statistics:   1987,  U.S.  Ckjvemaent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  1987,  table  no.  50,  p.  61. 

Methodological  note:   The  "SUtus  of  the  American  Public  School  Teacher"  survey  is  conducted  every  5  years 
by  the  national  Education  Association  (NBA).   The  survey  was  designed  by  the  National  Education  Association 
Research  Division  and  was  initially  adwnistered  in  1956.   The  Intent  of  the  survey  is  to  solicit 
inforvation  covering  various  aspects  of  public  school  teachers'  professional,  family,  and  civic  lives. 
Participants  for  the  survey  are  selected  using  a  two-stage  sample  design,  with  the  first-stage  stratum 
determined  by  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  district.   Selection  probabilities  are  determined  so 
that  the  resulting  sample  is  self -weighting.   In  1980-81,  a  sample  of  1,768  was  selected  from  the 
^roiimately  2,185,000  public  school  teachtrs,  and  1,326  usable  replies  were  obtained,  yielding  a  response 
rate  of  75  percent.    This  note  is  taken  from  the  Digest  of  Education  Statistics:  1987. 
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Table  3-33. 

Number  oi  full-time  visxial  art  teachers  employed  in  each  State:    1978-79,  1984-85 


StAte 

1978-79 

1^84-8;) 

450 
Ilk 
1,300 

425 

2,339 
SP 

1,026 

122 

3,100 
800 

161 

192 

1,639 

3,400 

1,161 
717 

488 

1,000 
325 

1,200 
Iff 

Mi -Mt.  ■,.«  ■ 

IP 

725 

200 

IIP 
264 

soo 

—  -  ■  -   !!■            1  •  - 

129 

531 

1,834 

160 

4,720 

1,000 

Ohio  

IIP 

OkUhcM  

3,739 

601 

350 

2,663 
221 

764 

206 

HP 

Utah  

HP 

252 

VlrtinU  

226 

W2 

«Mt  Virgini*  

NP 

450 

1,451 

186 

42,123* 

VP  -  Not  provid«d 

loU:   In  1984-85  ,  42  SUUs  rtporUd  thi  nmb&t  of  full-tut  tMChirs,  while  eight  SUUs  did  not  provide  the  infowation.   In  1978-79,  30  SUtes 
reported  the  nuiber  of  full-tiM  teachere,  while  20  SUUi  did  not  provide  the  infoiMtian.   The  42  SUUs  providint  the  infomtion  in  1984-85  reported  a 
toUl  of  42,123  art  teechen.   The  30  SUtes  providing  the  informtion  in  1978-79  reported  a  toUl  of  32,419  art  teachers.   Since  auiy  sore  Sutes 
reported  infonation  in  1984-85  than  in  1978-79,  a  dirwrt  co^tanson  of  the  totals  should  not  be  atde.   Only  seven  *JUtes  did  not  provide  infomation  for 
both  1984-85  and  1978-79.   Thirteen  SUUs  provldod  infomtion  for  1984-85  although  they  had  not  reportwl  in  1978-79. 

*Data  should  not  be  coipared  between  the  two  tiae  periods.  See  Note  above. 


Y-n^r^  ^-  *^  ^-        Thowon,  A  National  Suivev  of  Art(s)  Education.  1984-85;   SUte  of  the  Artt  in  the  States.  National  Arts  Education 

tlylJL   *««i»tion,  fasten,  VA,  1986,  table  7,  pp.  8-9.  (Copyright) 
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Table  3-34. 

Teacher  candidate  shortages  in  public  and  private  elemeptary  and  secondary  schools,  as 
compared  with  total  teachers ^  by  field  of  assignment:    November  1983 


All  levels 

Eleoentary 

Secondary 

Field  of 
assignMot 

Shortages 
per  1,000 
teachtrs 

ToUl 
teachers 

Candidate 
shortages 

Shortages 
per  1,000 
teachers 

ToUl 
teachers 

Candidate 
shortages 

Shortages 
per  1,000 
teachers 

ToUl 
teachirs 

Candidate 
shortages 

All  nibjecU  U)  

1.6 

2,S53,300  (c) 

3,96S 

1.6 

1,428,800 

2,317 

1.5 

1,124,500 

1,647 

8.8 

29,900 

263 

9.8 

25,100 

245 

3.8 

4,800 

18 

4.5 

8,700 

39 

4.5 

8,700 

39 

3.9 

264,100 

1,027 

4.2 

164,900 

690 

3.4 

99,200 

337 

3.7 

9,200 

34 

3.7 

9,200 

34 

3.6 

50,700 

184 

4.5 

19,600 

89 

3.1 

31,100 

95 

3.1 

79,100 

243 

4.1 

38,700 

159 

2.1 

<iO,400 

84 

1.8 

147,100 

263 

4.1 

20,800 

86 

1.4 

126,300 

177 

Scimn  (all  areas)  (b).. 

1.7 

131,100 

22S 

3.9 

15,500 

61 

1.4 

115,600 

166 

lote:   Teacher  counts  represent  full-tlM  equivalents. 

(a)  Includes  other  eleaentary  and/or  secondary  subjects  in  adJition  to  those  listed. 

(b)  Includes  physics. 

(c)  This  figure  is  expressed  in  texas  of  full-tiae  equivalents  (FTE*s).   The  total  naber  of  individual  teachers  vas  about  2.7  nil  lion. 
The  2.7  eillion  becoaes  2.5  aillion  when  part-tiae  teacher  count  is  converted  to  full-ttae  equivalent  count. 

Source:  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  t^^s*»^  in  Kleaentarv  and  Secondary  BducatioQ.  Washington,  D.C. , 
ifarch  1987. 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  Soundoost.  Pall  1986.   Data  provided  by  Music  Educators  lational  Conference,  Reston  VA,  Noveaber  1987. 
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Table  3-35. 

Employed  teachers  and  teacher  layoffs  and  shortages  in  public  and  private 
elementary/secondary  schools  by  field  of  assignment:    Spring  1979 
(continued  on  next  page) 


E^>lo7Bd  teachers  (a)  layoffs  (b)  Shortages  (c) 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

of  all 

of  all 

of  111 

Field  of  assigns 

(d) 

teachers 

Nuiter 

layoffs 

Nuitor 

shorta^^s 

ToUl  

2,552 

,000 

100.0 

23,900 

100.0 

11,300 

100.0 



AAA 

3.9 

1,300 

5.5 

700 

6.3 

Ann 

/,oU0 

3Z.O 

2,600 

23.3 

►  Art  

57 

,000 

2.2 

1,100 

4,5 

100 

.8 

Basic  skills  and  reaedial 

9 

,000 

.3 

100 

.5 

(e) 

(e) 

Bilingual  educaticu  

22 

,000 

.9 

200 

1.0 

400 

3.7 

30 

,000 

1.2 

300 

1.1 

100 

.9 

45 

,000 

1.8 

400 

1.7 

200 

1.8 

188 

,000 

7.4 

X,800 

7.6 

200 

2.2 

53 

,000 

2.1 

800 

3.3 

100 

1.1 

76 

,000 

3.0 

700 

3.0 

200 

2.1 

Healthy  physical  education  

158 

,000 

6.2 

1,100 

4.7 

100 

1.2 

36 

,000 

1.4 

500 

2.3 

(e) 

(e) 

41 

,000 

1.6 

400 

1.8 

600 

5.3 

150 

,000 

5.9 

1,100 

4.4 

900 

8.3 

►  liisic  

87 

,000 

3.4 

900 

3.7 

200 

1.4 

73 

,000 

2.9 

400 

1.5 

300 

2.8 

25 

,000 

1.0 

100 

.5 

600 

5.5 

Social  studies/social  sciences... 

243 

,000 

5.6 

1,300 

5.5 

100 

.8 

219 

,000 

8.6 

2,700 

11.5 

3,200 

28.3 

101 

,000 

4.0 

600 

2.5 

300 

2.9 

Other    

29 

,000 

1.5 

100 

.4 

100 

1.1 

Bote:   Details  nay  not  adv  .o  totals  because  of  rounding. 

(a)  Includes  all  fuU-tiae  and  part-tiae  classrooa  teachers  in  public  and  private  elementary 
secondary  schools  during  the  1979*80  school  year. 

(b)  A  layoff  represenU  a  teacher  whose  contract  was  not  renewed  at  the  end  of  1978-79 
school  year  because  of  budget  ludtations,  and  whose  position  was  not  subsequently  filled. 

(c)  A  shortage  represents  a  teaching  position  opening  (budgeted  new  position  or  position  vacancy) 
occurring  froa  Spring  1979  to  y^ll  1979  (for  the  1979-80  school  year)  for  which  teachers 
were  sought  but  were  not  hired  because  no  qualified  candidate  was  available. 

(d)  These  figures  represent  unduplicated  counts  of  teachers  aaong  fields.   Teachers  in  sore  than 
one  field  were  reported  only  in  the  field  in  which  they  spent  aost  of  their  time.  The 
exceptions  were  that  any  teacher  engaged  in  bilingual  or  special  education  was  counted  in  either 
of  those  areas  regardless  of  the  tiae  spent  in  other  areas. 

(e)  Less  than  100  positions. 


Table  3-3S. 

Employed  teachers  and  teacher  layoffs  and  shortages  in  public  and  private 
elementary /secondary  schools  by  field  of  assignment:    Spring  1979 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


Soura:   U.S.  Departent  of  EducatioOy  Mational  Center  for  Education  Statistics ^  Survey  of  Teacher 
DeBand  and  Sbortages^  "Teacher  Layoffs^  SNnrtages  in  1979  Saall  Coapared  with  Total  Eoployed",  NCES  81- 
121ay  Washington,  D.C.y  1981.   Reprinted  froa:   Sational  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  The  Condition  of 
Education;    1982.  Washington,  D.C.,  1982,  p.  100. 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  >toic  and  Music  and  Educators;    Data  and  Information,  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  Reston,  VA,  1984,  table  1-6. 

Methodological  note:   The  Survey  of  Teacher  Dcaand  and  Shortages  was  a  saaple  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  during  the  1979-80  school  year.   Respondents  were  public 
school  district  adunistrators  and  adunistrators  of  other  units,  such  as  private  schools  and  schools 
operated  by  State  or  intenediary  agencies  to  provide  vocational  or  special  education.   The  figures  are 
based  on  head  counts  (not  full-tue  equivalents)  of  full-tiae  and  part-tiae  teachers  in  the  responding 
units.   Questionnaires  were  nailed,  with  1,273  of  1,448  public  school  districts  and  793  of  875  other  units 
returning  survey  fom  to  NCES.  Teachers  were  counted  only  in  the  tparhing  field  or  level  in  which  they 
spent  lost  of  their  teaching  tiae.    The  exception  was  that  any  teacher  engaged  in  bilingual  or  special 
education  was  counted  in  either  of  those  areas  regardless  of  tiae  spent  in  other  areas.   This  infonation 
was  condensed  froa  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  The  Condition  of  Education;    1982  Edition, 
p.  233. 


Table  3-36. 

Relative  teacher  supply /demand  on  a  scale  from  1  io  5  Dy  field  and  geographic  region:    January  1984 


Sc&l«  uaad  m  dtfioid  as  follows:    b  *  considsrable  shortaft,  k  -  slight  shorUtt,  3  *  baUncMl  nipply/dannl,  2  <  glifht  surplus,  I  = 
coQSidtrabU  nrplus.   U%icn  codss  art:    AK  •  AlaaU,  HI  •  HaM&li,  l  -  NortliMst,  2  ■  Utst»  3  '  l4icky  NounUui,  *  =  Grut  Plams/Hidwcst,  S  -- 
South  Caetnl,  6  *  Southaast,  7  *  Grut  '^Akas»  6  «  Niddlt  Atlantic,  9  «  lorthaast. 
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NA  •  Not  aaparataly  cata^orizad  or  inauf ficiant  mmtu  upon  uhich  to  basa  estuMU. 

lata:    RsMlts  ara  baaad  on  an  <vuuan  nmj  of  a  saipla  of  ta*cter  placa^nt  officars  froa  thrxwthout  tlit  Unitad  Sutas. 

Stmtm:   jMas.  N.  Akin,  Taachar  Su«>|frHin1  UV   Associatiop  of  School,  tollaga,  and  University  Staffu«  (ASCUS).   Copyright   1984  aSCUS. 
Usad  by  paraiaaien  of  aSCUS.  All  rtghtg  rasarvad. 

As  includad  in  Danial  V.  $tau«l,  ffcisic  and         ^imv  -P*U  and  Infoimtion.  ftisic  Iducators  Rational  Confarenca,  Raston.  VA,  1984, 
tabla  1.8. 

IMoialagifial  Mto:    Iha  Kaacutiva  Coaiittaa  of  tha  ^.ssocUtion  for  School,  Collatt*  and  Univ«sitj  Staff initiatad  lU  first  survay  in  1976. 
It  was  dawalopad  to  obuin  iaforaaticn  about  taachar  suppU/daauid  to  ba  tivn  to  ASCUS  Mbars  and  to  the  public.   Tha  original  aurviy  was  taken 
of  tha  aotirw  instiditional  and  asaociata  ■itiiihip  of  ASCUS.    In  1983,  tha  Um-paga  survey  tmtzwnt,  Klifiad  slightly  fr<a  prwious  yaars, 
MI  focwrdad  to  baaically  tha  tarn  plirmt  officars  idio  nad  participatad  in  racant  surviyf .   Suty-ow  of  67  raspondad  in  tuv  for  the  1984 
ASOS  Taachar  St^ly/DMMnd  Report,  which  is  uaad  for  tha  inforaation  found  in  this  tabla. 
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Table  3-37. 

Percent  of  districts  indicating  they  have  a  surplus,  balance,  or  shortage 
of  teachers  in  selected  subjects  by  district  characteristics:  1986-87 


Enrollment  size 


Geographic  region  (b) 


Less  2,50G 
All       than  to  10,000 

districts      2,500      9,999   or  aore  Northeast  Central   Southeast  Vtest 
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■ota:   Percents  aay  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding.   See  table  3-12  for  Methodological  note, 
(aj   Other  arts  includes  dance,  draaa^  and  creative  writing. 

(b)   Geographic  region  classifications  are  those  used  by  the  DepartMnt  of  C«erce,  Bureau  of  Bconoaic 
Analysis  and  are  not  the  saK  as  Census  Bureau  regions.   See  Appendix  2  for  description  of  SUtes 
included  in  each  region. 

Source:   U.S.  Depart«nt  of  Education,  Office  of  Educational  Itecearch  and  Lqn-oveaent,  Past  Response  Survey 
Systea  Bulletin,  Public  School  District  Policies  and  Pmctices  in  Selected  Aspects  nf  krt^  aivI  lii-an^Mac 
Instruction.  Washington,  D.C.,  Febniary  1988,  tables  11,  12  and  13. 
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Chart  3-10. 

Percent  of  districts  indicating  they  had  a  shortage,  balance  and  surplus  of 
teachers  in  selected  fields:  1986-87  > 

MM  Shortage 
L-J  Balance 

iQO  1    I  Surplus 


*Licliides  dance,  drama,  and  creative  writing 

Source:  U^.  Department  of  Education.  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  FRSS  survey  of  Arts  and  Humanities 
Instruction:  See  table  3-37  for  full  dtaUon.  o  «na  numaniues 
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Table  3-38. 

Elementary/secondary  teaching  status  of  recent  bachelors  degree  recipients  newly  qualified 
to  teach  by  field  of  teacher  preparation;  February  1978  and  May  1981  (continued  on  next 
page) 


Applied  for  teadunt  }^ 

tMber  l/id  not  

newly        wply  for 


Pield  of  teicher  qualified         teacHing  loUl         Teaching         Teaching  Not 

P^f^pM^tion  to  teach  job      ToUl  teaching        full-tiae        put-tiae  teaching 


(percentage  distribution  of  newly  qu&lified  to  teach) 

1978 

All  fields   171,100  23  77                   60  49  u  17 

General  ele«entary   <»6,100  13  86                  71  S8  13  16 

SpeciAl  education   23,300  U  85                  72  64  9  13 

Social  sci^oce   12,300  25  75                  55  kb  10  20 

Physical  education   10,000  16  84                  63  52  n  2I 

Eoililh   8,000  13  87  61  58  1  26 

  7,200  23  77                   57  38  19  20 

*rt   5,400  33  67  41  19  22  26 

HathiMtics  i   4,800  22  79  58  55  3  21 

Vocational  education   4,300  19  81  62  53  9  19 

Business   3,700  52  49  39  34  4  \q 

ladusXxiMl  arts   3,500  22  78  57  51  6  20 

Other  (a)   19,300  33  67  53  41  11  15 

More  than  one  field   22,200  40  60  39  30  9  20 

■o  certification   i,000  lA  100  100  40  60  lA 

1981 

All  fields   132,200  15  85  64  53  u  2O 

General  elevntary   36,400  11  89  71  60  11  18 

Special  education   16,500  12  88  75  70  4  13 

Social  science   7,400  17  83  63  54  9  20 

Phyiical  education   13,600  18  82  49  36  13  33 

Sn|li«h   8,600  15  85  53  47  6  32 

  8,200  19  81  59  50  9  21 

  2,800  13  87  57  50  7  30 

ItathaMtlcs   4,900  27  73  59  54  5  13 

Vocational  education   5,100  29  71  40  33  7  32 

Business   3,300  24  76  38 

Industrial  arts   1,900  22  78  53 

Biological  science   2,500  11  89  83  68  15  6 

Health   3,300  33  67  30  22  8  37 

Hoae  econoB7cs 

1  nonoccupational)   2,100  10  90  64  54  10  25 

^^'^   1,600  6  94  65  62  3  29 

Other  (b:   5,400  23  77  S3  41  12  25 

Hore  than  one  field   HA  NA  NA  NA  NA  NA  na 

54  4  6  0 


31  7  38 

51  2  26 


Bo  certification   8,700  ka        100  100 


NA  *  Not  applicable. 

■oto:    DaU  exclude  bachelors  recipients  fron  U.S.  Tjervice  Schools.   DaU  also  do  not  include  deceased  graduates  and  graduates 
living  at  foreign  addresses  at  the  tiae  of  the  survey. 

(a)  DaU  for  the  following  fields  are  included  in  the  "other"  category  because  their  s^le  mMws  are  too  nail  to  present 
then  individually:   biological  science,  foreign  language,  health,  hoM  econoucs  (nonoccupational),  reading,  physical 
science,  bilingual  education,  and  English  as  a  second  lai^uage. 

(b)  DaU  Irm  the  following  fields  are  included  in  the  "other"  category  because  their  s4Mple  nabers  axe  too  sail  to  present 
than  indivi(hially;  foreign  lanpiage,  physical  science,  bilingital  education,  Ei^lish  as  a  second  lai^uage,  and  gifted 

and  ulented. 

Samtm:  U.S.  Departaent  of  Eihication,  National  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Jane  L.  Crane,  New  Teachers  in  tha  Job  MarLet; 
mi  Wm>  forthconing  and  ui^lishad  tabulations  (October  1982).    Reprinted  froa:   National  (>nter  for  Education  SUtistics. 
The  ConJitiat  of  Education:    1983.  Washington,  D.C.,  1983,  p.  190. 

Ai  included  in  Daniel  V.  SUinel,  >iisic  and  tfcieic  EAicators:  DaU  and  Inforaation.  f^ic  Educators  National  Conference.  Reston, 
VA,  19M,  uble  1.3. 


Table  3-38. 

Elementary /secondary  teaching  status  of  recent  bachelors  degree  recipients  newly  qualified 
to  teach  by  field  of  teacher  preparation:    February  1978  and  May  1981  (continued  from 
previous  page) 


Hrthodologieil  aoit:  The  Kacant  Collr^  Graduates  aurveyt  were  cooductad  in  Petouary  1978  ai^  Hay  1981  bf  ttm  iatiooal  Center 
for  IducAtion  SUtistics.  Both  uaed  a  tuo-itage  u^l%  procedure,  the  first  stage  beti«  a  stratified  sa^le  of  institutions 
off ermi  bachelors  aud  aasters  defrees  and  the  s«:oi^  stage  being  a  saaple  of  graduaus  froa  the  laapled  institution.  The 
institutioas  were  stratified  by  percentage  of  education  graduates,  public  or  privaU  control,  and  geographic  region.   (The  1978 
survey  also  had  a  separate  stratui  for  pradcinantly  black  institutions.)   Tha  institutions  mn  selected  with  probabilities 
proportional  to  tlieir  m$  wire  of  sixe,  cosstiucted  using  the  amber  of  graduates  and  the  percentage  of  education  graduates. 

The  graduates  vithin  the  u^M  institutions  ware  stratified  by  level  of  degree,  whether  or  not  tlvy  were  edjcation  graduates, 
and  whether  or  not  they  were  special  or  vocational  education  graduates.  Different  prohabilitias  of  salection  wer«  assigned  to 
each  strata  to  obtain  the  desired  sanple  size  of  each  type  of  graduate.  K  questioonaiiw  was  Miled  to  each  saf«ple  graduate. 
The  overall  response  ratas  were  83.5  percent  in  1978  and  72.3  percent  in  1981.   Tte  intensive  field  foUowup  of  nonrespondents 
conducted  for  the  1978  survey  was  not  duplicated  in  the  1981  survsy  because  of  budget  ani  tim  considar*Uons.   A  ratio 
estination  procaAire  was  used  tn  iaf  laU  the  saaple  reaulU  to  the  estiaates  for  each  yaar.   Tte  estiMUs  differ  frca  the 
Higher  Education  General  Infonation  Surrey  (HBGIS)  mabars,  idiicta  were  the  basis  for  the  ratios,  because  fonign  M4r»tf^f  and 
naaes  of  dere?.isad  graduates  wasa  raaowid  and  because  the  self-reported  as  jar  was  used  rather        the  institution-reported 
■ajor.  The  1978  survey  figures  were  revised  froa  estiaates  published  in  Maw  Teachers  in  the  Job  Market:   Autust  1980  to  reflect 
the  moval  of  naaes  of  graduates  froa  institutions  in  outlying  areas,  graduates  vitta  foraign  addressas,  and  'hr^^  graduates. 

The  designation  "newly  qualified  to  taech**  is  assigned  to  those  persons  who  aeet  both  of  tte  following  criteria: 

1.  They  first  bacaae  eligible  for  a  teaching  license  during  the  period  July  1,  1979,  to  June  30,  1980  (July  1,  1976,  to  Jum 
30,  1977,  for  the  1978  survey);  or  they  wre  not  certified  or  eligible  for  a  teaching  license,  but  were  teaching  at  the  tiae  of 
the  survay. 

2.  Tbey  never  held  full-tiae,  regular  teaching  positions  (as  opposed  to  substitute  positions)  pnor  to  cc^)leting  the 
requireaants  for  the  degree  that  brou^  thn  into  the  survey. 


Chart  3-11. 

Number  of  newly  qualified  to  teach  and  teaching  status  of  recent  bachelor's 
degree  receiplents  in  art  and  music:  1978  and  1981 
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Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Recent  College  Graduates  Surveys:  See  uble  3-38  for  full  ciution. 
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Table  3-39. 

Certification  in  field  currently  teacliing  of  newly  graduated  full-time 
elementary /secondary  school  teachers:    May  1981 


Certified  or  eligible  for  certification 

In  field 

Not 

In  field 

other  than 

eligible 

Field  currently  t Aching 

Total 

In  soK 

currently 

currently 

or  don't 

nunber 

field 

teaching 

teaching 

knov 

(percent  of  total) 

93.8 

77.9 

15.9 

6.2 

Special  education  teachers ,  all 

..  16,700 

Oik  1 

70.  1 

77.3 

18.8 

3.9 

Self-contained  class  teachers  

..  26,400 

94.8 

80.0 

14.8 

5.2 

91.4 

73.7 

17.7 

8.6 

88.2 

61.9 

26.3 

11.8 

English  language  arts  

..  10,200 

84.6 

50.6 

34.0 

15.5 

Foreigo  langysgies  and 

91.6 

72.3 

19.2 

8.4 

Sciences  and  aatheaatics  

86*9 

43.7 

43.2 

13.1 

Biological  and  physical 

88.3 

45.4 

43.0 

11.7 

7, SCO 

85.4 

42.0 

43.4 

14.6 

Miscellaneous  specialties  (b) 

..  30,700 

90.4 

57.2 

33.2 

9.6 

Health  and  physical 

..  10,600 

93.6 

68.5 

25.0 

6.4 

Social  sciences  social 

6,600 

90.5 

63.3 

27.2 

9.5 

All  other  specialties  (b)  

..  13,600 

87.9 

45.4 

h2.4 

12.1 

■ote:  Categories  do  not  add  to  total  because  of  Multiple  responses,  i.e.,  teachers  teaching  in  owre  than 
one  field.   See  table  3-38  for  nethodo logical  note. 


(a)  1979-80  bachelors  degree  recipients  teaching  elementary  secondary  school  full-tiae  in  May  1981. 

(b)  Does  not  include  unclassified  specialties  because  certification  in  field  cannot  be  detemined. 

Sourca:   U.S.  Departwnt  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Recent  College  Graduates 
Survey;   1981,  unpublished  tabulations  (Moveaber  1982).   Reprinted  froa:   !iational  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  -Ihe  Condition  of  Educationi    198^.  Washington,  O.C.,  p.  206.   See  table  3-38  for  Bethodological 
note. 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  Music  and  ffcisic  EducAtors;   Data  and  Infomation.  Husic  Educators 
National  Conference,  Reston,  VA,  1984,  table  1.2. 


Table  3-40. 

Earned  degrees  in  arts  related  fields:  1971  to  1984 


Lfiv&l  And  f  iaIi)  €^f  sIikIv 

1071 

107^ 

1980 

1981 

1  oo<> 
l7o3 

19o4 

Ihnber 

839,730 

922,933 

929,417 

936,140 

952,996 

%9,510 

974,309 

Arts  related  fields 

Architecture  and  emrironBental  design. 

5,570 

8,226 

0  1 17 

7,*»J  J 

9,728 

9,823 

9,186 

7ft  A1A 

11  7ft7 

34,222 

38,602 

40,165 

64,933 

48,534 

34,334 

32,743 

33,739 

30,394 

40,782 

40,802 

40,479 

40,422 

39,469 

39,833 

Hesters  deg;rees»  total  all  fields  

230,509 

292,450 

298,081 

295,739 

295,546 

289,921 

284,263 

Architecture  and  enviromental  desig;n. 

1,705 

2,938 

3,130 

3,153 

3,327 

3,^57 

3,223 

1,856 

2,794 

3,082 

3,105 

3,327 

3,604 

3,656 

11,148 

10,068 

6,807 

6,515 

6,421 

5,767 

5,818 

6,675 

8,362 

8,708 

8,629 

8^746 

8,742 

8,520 

32,107 

34,083 

32,615 

32,958 

32,707 

32,775 

33,273 

Architecture  and  environaental  desig;n. 

36 

6V 

79 

93 

80 

97 

84 

145 

165 

193 

182 

200 

214 

219 

1,857 

1,951 

1,500 

1,380 

1,313 

1,176 

1,215 

621 

649 

655 

654 

670 

692 

728 

Percent  of  degrees  conferred 


Bachelors  d^rees 


Architecture  and  enviromental  design. 

0.7 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

1.3 

2.1 

3.1 

3.3 

3.6 

4.0 

'..1 

7.7 

5.3 

3.6 

3.5 

3.6 

3.4 

3.5 

Visual  and  performing  arts  

3.6 

4.4 

4.4 

4.3 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

Masters  degrees 

Architecture  and  enviromental  design. 

0.7 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

wl 

0.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

'  3 

4.8 

3.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

^.'^ 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

3.0 

3.D 

Doctoratas  degrees 

Architecture  and  environnental  design. 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

C.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

5.8 

5.7 

4.3 

4.2 

4.0 

3.6 

3.7 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

^Includes  technologies. 

Source:    U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Center  for  Statistics,  Dieest  of  Education  Statistics >  annual. 
As  included  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1987.  Washington, 
D.C.,  1986,  table  253. 
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Table  3-41. 

Earned  degrees  in  visual  and  performing  arts  conferred  by  institutions  of 
bigher  education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:    1970-71  to 
1984-85 


Bachelors  degrees  Masters  degrees  Doctors  degrees 


Total        Hen     Wown  ToUl        Nen     Wonn  ToUl        Hen  Wooen 


1970-71  

30,394 

12,256 

io,i.>o 

o  ,0/  J 

1    1  £.C. 

621 

483 

138 

1971-72  

33,831 

13,580 

20,251 

7  ^Xl 

572 

428 

144 

1972-73  

36  017 

14,267 

3,Z49 

616 

449 

167 

1973-74  

39,730 

15,8?1 

23,909 

8,001 

4,325 

2,676 

585 

440 

145 

1974-75  

40,782 

15,532 

25,250 

8,362 

4,448 

3,914 

649 

446 

203 

1975-76  

16,491 

25,647 

8,817 

4,507 

4,310 

620 

447 

173 

1976-77  

41,793 

16,166 

25,627 

8,636 

4,211 

4,425 

662 

447 

215 

1977-78  

40,951 

15,572 

25,379 

9,036 

4,327 

4,709 

708 

448 

260 

1978-79  

40,969 

15,380 

25,589 

8.524 

3,933 

4,591 

700 

454 

246 

1979-eO  

15,065 

25,827 

8,708 

4,067 

4,641 

655 

4i: 

242 

1980-81  

40,479 

14,798 

25,681 

8,629 

4,056 

4,573 

654 

3% 

258 

1981-82  

40,422 

14,819 

25,603 

8,746 

3,866 

4,880 

670 

380 

290 

1982-83  

39,469 

14,699 

24,770 

8,742 

4,011 

4,731 

692 

404 

288 

1983-84  

39,833 

15,103 

24,730 

8,520 

3,897 

4,623 

728 

406 

322 

1984-85  

37,936 

14,506 

23,430 

8,714 

3,897 

4,817 

693 

407 

286 

■ot»:    Includes  degrees  in  fine  arts,,  general;  art;  art  history  and  appreciation;  ousic  (performing, 
coaposition,  theory);  njsic  (liberal  arts  program);  music  history  and  appreciation;  dramatic  arts;  dance; 
^lied  design;  cinematography;  photography;  and  other  fine  and  applied  arts. 


Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  ''Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards 
Conferred**  surveys.    (This  table  was  prepared  November  1986.) 

As  included  in  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education 
Statistics:    1987.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washii^ton,  D.C.,  Hay  1987,  table  181,  p.  211. 

Hetbodologicml  note:   The  Higher  Education  General  Infoxmatioo  Survey  (HBGIS)  is  a  coordinated  effort 
administered  by  the  Center  for  Education  SUUstics  (CES).    Its  purpose  is  to  acquire  and  maintain 
sUtistical  daU  on  the  characteristics  and  operations  of  institutions  of  higher  education.  HEGIS, 
developed  in  1966,  is  an  annual  universe  survey  of  institutions  listed  in  the  latest  Education  Directory. 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

the  Degrees  amd  Other  Fonal  hmrdM  Comferxed  Survey  has  been  part  of  the  HEGIS  series  since  its  beginning. 
For  the  1970-71  survey,  however,  the  taxonomy  used  for  classifying  programs  or  areas  in  which  degrees  were 
awarded  was  changed.   Once  again  in  the  1932-83  academic  year,  a  different  taxonomy,  Classificatiai  of 
Instructional  Programs  (CIP),  was  introduced.    The  information  from  survey  years  1970-71  through  1981-82  is 
directly  co^urable,  but  care  must  be  taken  if  information  before  aa^  after  these  dates  is  included  in  any 
comparison.   The  response  rate,  which  has  been  approximately  90  percent  over  the  years,  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  significant  source  of  nansa^)ling  error  for  this  survey.   Because  of  the  high  response  rate, 
nonsampling  error  caut^i  by  imputation  would  also  be  minimal. 

The  major  sources  of  nonsampling  error  for  this  survey  are  the  differences  in  the  HEGIS  program  taxonomies 
and  taxonomies  used  by  the  school,  and  the  classificatic,  of  double  majors  and  double  degrees.   In  the 
validation  study  conducted  in  1979,  it  was  found  that  the  sources  of  nonsaq>ling  error  noted  above 
contributed  to  an  error  rate  of  0.3  percent  overreporting  of  bachelors  degrees  and  1.3  percent 
overreporting  of  lasters  degrees.   The  differences,  Imever,  varied  greatly  among  fields.   Over  50  percent 
of  the  fields  selected  for  the  study  had  no  errors  idpitified.  The  major  categories  of  fields  that  had 
large  differences  were  these:   business  and  management,  education,  engineering,  letters,  and  psycnology. 
With  few  exceptions,  differences  in  proportion  to  the  published  figured  were  less  than  1  percent  t.^  nost 
of  the  selected  fields  that  had  some  errors.   Note  taken  from  the  The  Condition  of  Education:  1987. 


Chart  3-12. 

Earned  bachelors  degrees  in  yisual  ^d  performing  arts:  1970-1965 
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Chart  3-13. 

Percentage  distribution  of  bachelors,  masters,  and  doctorate  degrees  in  the 
performing  arts  by  sex:  1970  and  1980 
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Source:  U.S.  Department  of  EductUon,  Center  for  Educttk>n  Statistics,  "Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred" 
surveys;  See  uble  3-41  for  fiill  citation. 
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g  Table  3-42. 

^  Bachelors,  masters,  and  doctors  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  liigher  education  in  selected  arts-related  fields,  by  sex  of 

student  and  field  of  ^ tudy:  1983-84  (continued  on  next  page) 


Bachclore  degrees  requiring                     M«»^«^^a«.*c                               Doctois  degrees 
,    ,                                                                             4or5yeais                      Masleis  degrees                            (Ph.D.,  Ed.D,  etc.) 
Field  of  study    


Toul         Men      Women  Total         Men      Women  'lotal         Men  Women 


All  fields  

482319 

491,990 

284,263 

143,595 

140,668 

33,209 

22,064 

11,145 

5,895 

3,291 

3,223 

2,197 

1,026 

84 

62 

22 

Architecture  and  environmental  design,  general  

566 

462 

104 

41 

33 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3,495 

1,072 

1,610 

1,195 

415 

23 

18 

5 

City,  community,  and  regional  planning  

360 

243 

117 

879 

555 

324 

S7 

41 

626 

330 

91 

49 

42 

1 

1 

0 

Interior  ^ign    

....  1,356 

162 

1,194 

18 

7 

11 

0 

0 

0 

Landscape  architecture  

581 

376 

340 

205 

135 

1 

0 

1 

Ui^an  design  ^  

1 

0 

97 

77 

20 

1 

1 

0 

Architecture  and  environmental  deciim  nther 

Vo 

147 

7o 

71 

1 

1 

0 

G>mmunications  and  communications  technologies,  total 

40,165 

16,647 

23,518 

3,656 

1,600 

2,056 

219 

131 

88 

Communications,  total  

15,774 

22312 

3,513 

1^11 

2,002 

215 

128 

87 

Communications,  general  

6,652 

10,519 

1,456 

600 

856 

154 

87 

67 

aso 

1,510 

127 

53 

74 

1 

0 

1 

Communications,  research  

2 

0 

2 

16 

4 

12 

4 

3 

1 

Journalism  (mass  communications)  

....  9,795 

3,669 

6,126 

li-il 

501 

640 

33 

20 

13 

Public  relations  

.W 

834 

100 

36 

64 

0 

0 

0 

Radio/television  ncwv  broadcasting  

986 

432 

554 

32 

12 

20 

0 

0 

0 

Radio/television,  general  

3,284 

2,594 

262 

149 

113 

16 

13 

3 

Communications,  other  

550 

673 

379 

156 

223 

7 

5 

2 

Communications  technologies,  total  

....  1,579 

873 

706 

143 

89 

54 

4 

3 

1 

Motion  picture  technology  

43 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Photographic  technology  

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Radio  and  television  technology  

...  1,451 

787 

664 

65 

32 

33 

1 

1 

0 

Communications  technologies,  other  

60 

32 

28 

78 

57 

21 

3 

2 

1 

286 

1,140 

589 

143 

446 

42 

19 

23 

1,773 

:312 

920 

433 

487 

73 

48 

25 
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Table  3-42. 

Bachelors,  masters,  and  doctors  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education  in  selected  arts-reiated  fields,  by  sex  of 
student  and  field  of  study:  1983-84  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Bachelors  degrees  itquinng                     M«t-.«d^~«c                               Doctor  degrees 
4  or5  yeart                      '^"^^^                                      (Ph.D.,  Bd.D.  etc.) 
FcM  of  study  ^  Z  L 


Toui         Men      Women  Total         Men      Women  Total  Men  Women 


Letters,  total   33.739  11^ 

English,  general   23,434  7^75 

Qassics   429  194 

Compafative  literature   538  163 

Composition   68  21 

Creative  writing   423  157 

Linguistics   47^  143 

Literature,  American   10^  47 

Literature,  English   1,261  508 

Rhetoric   160  52 

Speech,  debate,  and  forenst  s   5,967  2,357 

Technical  and  business  writmg   163  58 

Letters,  other   717  232 

Visual  and  performing  aitt,  total   39333  15,103 

Vis«'al  and  performing  arts,  general   1,478  504 

Craitt   417  99 

Dance   793  87 

I>csign   4.734  1,781 

Dramatic  artt   5^15  2,209 

Film  arts,  :otal   1,647  1,027 

Cinematography/film   566  381 

Photognphy   787  458 

Film  arts,  other   294  188 

Fine  arts,  total   16,210  5.120 

Fine  arts,  general   10,771  3,:i86 

An  history  and  appreciation   1,705  363 

Am  management   Ill  43 

Painting   917  336 

Fine  arts,  other   2,706  992 

Graphic  arts  technology   210  91 

Music,  total   7.870  3,678 

Music,  general   4^23  1,896 

Music  history  and  appreciation   97  39 

Music  performance   2^32  1,212 

Music  theory  and  composition   352  231 

Music,  other   566  300 

Precision  production   272  125 

Visual  and  performing  arts,  other   887  382 


22,232 

5,818 

2,058 

3.760 

U15 

557 

658 

153S9 

3,500 

1,211 

2.289 

695 

317 

378 

235 

130 

71 

59 

58 

31 

27 

375 

196 

55 

141 

119 

46 

73 

47 

10 

3 

7 

0 

0 

0 

266 

300 

128 

172 

0 

0 

0 

333 

678 

251 

427 

139 

67 

72 

56 

13 

4 

9 

6 

1 

5 

753 

243 

90 

153 

63 

26 

37 

106 

36 

6 

30 

18 

10 

8 

3,610 

626 

211 

415 

88 

49 

39 

105 

11 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

485 

75 

24 

51 

29 

10 

19 

24,730 

8,520 

3397 

4,623 

728 

406 

322 

974 

192 

75 

117 

10 

IV 

A 
U 

A 

318 

60 

18 

42 

A 
w 

0 

0 

706 

174 

25 

149 

1 

0 

3 

2,953 

254 

124 

IJU 

A 
W 

0 

0 

3,106 

1,181 

589 

592 

iw 

55 

•tj 

620 

309 

210 

99 

5 

3 

2 

185 

192 

133 

59 

5 

3 

2 

329 

84 

55 

29 

0 

0 

0 

106 

33 

22 

11 

0 

0 

0 

11,090 

2,819 

1,119 

1.700 

147 

38 

109 

7,385 

1.634 

701 

933 

23 

5 

18 

1,342 

389 

85 

304 

106 

27 

79 

68 

42 

11 

31 

1 

0 

1 

581 

181 

80 

101 

0 

0 

0 

1,714 

573 

242 

331 

17 

6 

11 

ii: 

9 

6 

3 

5 

4 

1 

4.192 

3,450 

1,699 

1.751 

458 

300 

158 

2,427 

1,360 

648 

712 

216 

149 

67 

58 

69 

21 

48 

32 

16 

16 

1,320 

1,583 

757 

826 

116 

72 

44 

121 

222 

152 

70 

84 

54 

30 

266 

216 

121 

95 

10 

9 

1 

147 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

505 

72 

32 

40 

0 

0 

0 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred.  1983^  survey.  As  included  in  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
Ccmtr  fo.-  Education  Statistics.  Dtzest  of  Education  Statistics:  1987.  U.S.  Government  Pnnting  Office,  Washington.  D.C.,  1987,  table  152. 


Table  3-43. 

Asscr^ate  degrees  and  other  awards  based  on  occupational  curriculums  by  length  and  type  of 
curriculum  and  by  year:  1977-1981 


Niaber  of  awds 

 Percentage  change 

between 

Curricul*^  1977-78  1978-79  1979-80  1980-81  1977-78  k  19n-81 


OooupAtiml  curriculiBs,  total  coabinad  

352,038 

352,708 

353 

,333 

374,820 

6.5 

at  iMSt  2  years  but  iwi  thao  k  years  

278,969 

278,632 

278 

sss 

287 ,416 

73,069 

74,076 

74 

,778 

87 ,404 

17.0 

Science  and  engineering  cumculw  

194,270 

193,507 

193 

,532 

214,776 

10.6 

at  least  2  years  but  less  than  4  years  

144,966 

143,799 

144 

703 

155,844 

7 . 5 

at  )  ^t  1  year  b-it  less  than  2  years  

49,304 

49,708 

4S 

,829 

58,932 

19.5 

10,830 

12,454 

15 

,147 

19,003 

75.7 

at  least  2  year^  but  ^ess  than  4  years  

9,339 

10,833 

12 

,560 

15,534 

66.3 

at  least  1  year  but  less  than  2  years  

1,491 

1,621 

2 

587 

Health  services  and  pai  fiilical  technologies. 

90,575 

90,022 

86 

,647 

86,815 

-4.2 

at  least  2  years  but  less  than  4  years. , 

68,447 

68,208 

66 

,452 

64,479 

-5.8 

at  least  1  year  but  less  than  2  years  

22,128 

21,814 

20 

IQS 

1 .  u 

21,248 

19,743 

19 

,214 

19,643 

-7.6 

at  least  2  years  but  less  than  k  years  

1S,980 

14,843 

14 

,431 

14,554 

•8.9 

5,268 

4,900 

4 

,783 

5,  ^89 

•3.4 

71,617 

71,288 

72 

,524 

89,315 

24.7 

at  least  2  years  but  less  than  4  years  

51,200 

49,915 

51 

260 

61,277 

19.7 

at  least  1  year  but  less  than  2  ^^ears  

20,417 

21,373 

21 

264 

28,038 

37.3 

Mon-science-  and  non-engineenng-related 

157,768 

159,201 

159 

801 

160,044 

1.4 

at  least  2  years  but  less  than  4  years  

134,003 

134,833 

13: 

852 

131,5/2 

1.8 

at  least  1  year  but  less  than  2  years  

23,765 

24,368 

25, 

949 

28,472 

19.8 

Business  and  cii  1 1  e  technologies  

115,851 

lii,261 

124, 

485 

127,057 

9.7 

at  least  2  years  but  less  than  4  years. , . . 

96,930 

100,214 

102, 

557 

102.604 

5.^ 

at  least  1  year  but  less  than  2  years  

18,921 

21,047 

21, 

928 

24,453 

29.: 

Applied  arU,  mtic  arU,  and  fine  arts.... 

6,687 

7,150 

8, 

441 

9,434 

41.0 

at  least  2  years  but  lesa  thm  4  years. .  . 

5,460 

6,134 

162 

8,425 

54.3 

at  least  1  year  but  leu  tin  2  ynars  

1,227 

1,016 

1, 

279 

1,009 

•17.8 

hiblic-service- related  technologies  

41,917 

37,940 

35, 

316 

32,987 

-21.3 

at  least  2  years  but  less  than  4  years 

37,073 

34,619 

31, 

295 

28,968 

-21.9 

at  least  1  year  but  less  than  2  years  

4,844 

3,321 

^, 

021 

4,019 

-17.7 

ERIC 


■ote:   These  nabers  were  reported  as  aeetuig  the  following  conditions:   "The  curriculi*  leads  to  Mi  type  of  formal  recognition 
(certificaU,  associate  degree,  diploaa,  a  transcript  recognizing  successful  coapletion,  a  sUte^nt  of  completion  froa  an 
adainistrator  of  the  mstiUtion,  or  other  FORMAL  recognition)  signifying  that  the  student  has  completed  an  organized  cumcul«  or 
the  stau  grants  a  license  or  other  formal  recognition  upon  esamuiation  to  all  graduaUs  of  the  cumculta." 


U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Macional  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Associatit  Degrees  and  Other 
fm^i  Awards  Below  the  Baccalaureate.  1977-78:  U.S.  DepartMnt  of  Education,  Rational  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Associate 
Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Below  the  Baccalaureate,  1978-79,  1979-80,  1980-81.   Reprinted  Prom:   M.  Vance  Grant,  and 
^  J-  Piwst  of  Education  SUtistics.  1980,  pp.  136-137,  Ditest  of  Education  SUtistics.  loai.  pp.  135-136;  Digest  of 

Education  SUtistics.  1982.  pp.  135-136;  ni#>ct  ^  gAu-nion  SUtistics.  1983.  pp.  162-163. 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  toic  and  >fasic  Educators!   DaU  and  Information,  naiic  Educators  Rational  Conference, 
Eeston,  VA.,  1984,  table  2.2. 
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Table  3-44. 

Mean  number  of  semester  credits  completed  by  bachelors  degree  recipients  by  major  and  course 
area:    1972-1976  and  1980-1984 


Coun«  areas 


Selected  college 
■ajors 

Toul 

Busineis 

Co^Niter 
science 

Education 

naunM  L  ici 

Biological 
sciences 

Physical 
science 

Social 
science 

Other 

1972-76  (a) 

7.8 

1.0 

9.7 

2.3 

7.4 

7.6 

9.0 

30.3 

48.8 

Uh.k 

kl.2 

2.3 

0.5 

0.4 

10.2 

2.5 

4.8 

30.4 

32.0 

6.6 

33.5 

0.4 

5.3 

22.4 

1.9 

a 

20.6 

34.8 

0.9 

0.3 

40.2 

RA 

5.0 

5.5 

23.9 

46.4 

1.6 

2.0 

0.1 

50.0 

18.2 

1 .  J 

20. 5 

14.0 

27.1 

^li^lish  

0.5 

0.1 

7  fl 

0.1 

3.2 

3.4 

3.4 

24.2 

75.2 

I2k  9 

0.3 

0.1 

O.D 

RA 

1.3 

2. 5 

2.1 

13.6 

98.4 

Life  fcienoes  

122  2 

0,k 

0.8 

1  .  / 

MA 

8.4 

35.6 

26.2 

17.8 

31.3 

122  7 

0.8 

1  .k 

1.9 

16.2 

9.6 

49.5 

13.1 

29.2 

2.0 

0.5 

5.9 

0.3 

5.5 

6.2 

5.9 

56.0 

36.9 

3.4 

0.4 

3.3 

0.4 

c  \ 

3.2 

4.3 

60.3 

40. 1 

1980-84  (b) 

12.8 

3.3 

6.2 

4.6 

8.4 

5.3 

8.1 

27.5 

47.2 

U.2 

4.5 

0.6 

1.1 

8.9 

2.2 

3.9 

27.5 

32.7 

11.8 

27.9 

0.3 

../ 

21.3 

1.8 

8.5 

19.0 

33.9 

0.7 

0.3 

45.5 

0.1 

4.4 

4.4 

3.8 

20.8 

47.3 

1.0 

2.3 

0.8 

52.5 

16.2 

1.1 

20.2 

12.3 

25.9 

1.7 

l.S 

6.9 

HA 

2.2 

2.1 

4.7 

21.4 

74.4 

1.7 

0.6 

5.1 

MA 

1.7 

2.7 

1.5 

14.1 

93.1 

0.7 

1.5 

1.9 

0.2 

10.1 

33.5 

22.6 

18.1 

33.3 

0.2 

4.9 

0.1 

2.0 

14.1 

12.9 

48.7 

11.6 

30.0 

3.0 

2.7 

2.1 

MA 

6.5 

5.8 

4.2 

55.2 

41./ 

6.0 

1.4 

1.0 

0.5 

5.4 

4.4 

5.1 

52.0 

43.3 

NA  -   DaU  not  reported  or  not  applicable. 

■oU:    Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 

(a)  Saiple  survey  based  on  1972  higb  school  seniors  who  c«pleted  bachelors  degraes  by  1976. 

(b)  Sample  survey  based  on  1980  higb  school  seniors  who  copleted  bachelors  degnes  by  1984. 

Snra:  U.S.  Depart«nt  of  Etkication,  Cmter  for  Education  SUtistics,  High  School  and  Beyond  survey.  (Thi«;  table  was  prepared  m 
April  1986.) 

As  included  in  U.S.  Departaent  of  E(kication,  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics.  1987.  U.S.  Goyer«nt 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  O.C.,  Hay  1987,  table  191,  p.  220. 
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Table  3-45. 

Changes  in  performance  on  Graduate  Record  Examination  tests:  between  1964  and  1985  (unless  otherwise 
noted) 


Change  (in  sUnhrd 


Descriptive  ten  and  tests  deviation  units) 


Ur^e  increase: 

Hatheaatics  (Area  test)   +.42 

Moderate  increase: 

Hone  

Stell  ificx«ase: 

Physics  (Area  test)   +.12 

No  change: 

QuartiUtive  (General  eiaaination)   ♦.09 

Biologj  (Area  teat)   +.02 

ficonmcs  (Araa  test)   .oo 

EoKinMring  (Area  test)   -.03 

Qwmstry  (Area  test)   ..06 

Stell  decline: 

Psychology  (Area  test)   -.16 

Nodente  decline: 

taic(Ar«atMt:   19i6-19tS)   ..23 

Uueation  (Area  test)   ^.24 

Geology  (Area  test:    1%7-198S)   -.27 

Urge  decline: 

Verbal  (General  exaaination)   -.44 

Literature  in  English  (Area  test)   -  62 

History  (Area  test)   -  70 

Eitreae  decline: 

Sociology  (Area  test)   ..90 

Political  Science  (Area  test)   -1.08 


Source:   Clifford  Adelaan,  The  Standardized  \m^t  Scores  of  College  tfryhffjtes-  1964-1982.  U.S.  DepartMit  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. ,  Office  of 
Educational  Research  vid  I^roveaent,  1985,  and  special  tabulations. 

As  iJicluded  in  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  bUtistics,  The  Condition  of  Education:  1987 .  bishington,  D.C,  Septober  1987,  p. 
98. 

NttfaodologiGal  note:   The  Graduate  Record  Euainations  (GXE's)  are  designed  to  inasure  the  acadeaic  abilities  and  achieveaent  of  graduate  scnoui 
applicants.    In  1984-8S,  som  272,000  college  graduates  and  soon-to-be  graduates  took  the  Graduate  Kecord  Subject  Area  Tests.   ApproxiMtely  85 
percent  of  these  test- takers  were  U.S.  citizens.   The  table  presenU  changes  in  student  perfozwuice  between  1964  and  U85  on  two  sections  of  the  GRE 
General  fciamnation  (verbal  and  quantiutive)  and  on  14  subject  area  Usts  for  lAich  there  were  1,000  or  aore  test-takers  in  1984-8S.   The  changes  are 
presented  in  teres  of  Standard  Deviation  UkuU  (SDU's),  a  sutistical  aethod  for  standardizing  changes  in  scores  froa  tests  with  different  sc^lc::. 
Given  the  21-year  tiae  fraae,  SDU*s  eeasure  change  aore  accurately  than  average  scores  because  they  account  for  possibU  differences  in  the  range  of 
scores.   Because  of  the  ways  in  which  the  dau  froa  these  tesU  were  reported  before  197S,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  perfonance  of  U.S. 
citizens  froa  that  of  foreign  students  in  this  table.    Based  on  post-l97S  dau,  though,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  perforaaiKe  of  foreign  students  has 
a  negative  iapact  on  results  in  tests  ret^iring  verbal  ability  and  a  positive  lepact  on  rGf:ults  in  tests  requirii^  aattwaatical  ability.    This  table 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  indicator  of  the  quality  of  higher  education  in  the  United  Sutes.    In  general,  the  table  reflects  the  perfonance  of 
a  self -selected— through  larie—grwip  of  test-takers  who  have  higher  educational  aspirations  than  aost  of  their  peers. 
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Table  3-46. 

Occupational  distribution  and  average  annua)  salaries  of  recent  bachelors 
degree  recipients  working  fuUtime:    February  1978  and  May  1981 


1976-77  recipients 

1979-80  recipients 

In  February  1978 

in  May  1981 

Average  annual 

Averse  annual 

salary  in 

salary  in 

E^>loyed 

constant  (1981) 

Eaployed 

constant  (1981) 

Occupation 

fulltiae 

dollars  (a) 

fulltiae 

dollars  (a) 

ToUl  

$16,000 

632,500 

$15,300 

17,800 

151,600 

16,400 

13,100  (b) 

88,800 

11.200  (b) 

22,400 

51,200 

22,900 

17,700 

42,600 

17,400 

12,100 

28,100 

11,800 

Biological  aad  physical  sciences  

  7,400 

16,80u 

9,600 

15,400 

►Pin  arU  

15,300 

15,100 

18,700 

Social  scieiM^es  and  ncuchoiomr 

  6,200 

17,200 

2,iOO 

15,900 

12,700 

10,500 

13,400 

13,600 

8,300 

13,000 

20,400 

21,400 

19,800 

14,600 

25,000 

14,700 

16,600 

10,900 

14,500 

17,400 

58,400 

16,300 

13,100 

61,300 

11,400 

►  Grafts  and  cperatives  

17,500 

16,800 

15,900 

15,400 

30,900 

12,000 

17,500 

NA 

NA 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 


■ote:   See  table  3-38  for  aethodological  note. 

(a)  Reported  salaries  of  full-tiae  workers  under  $3,000  in  1978  and  ^4,200  in  1981  were  excluded  froa  the 
tabulations. 

(b)  Host  eikicators  work  9-  to  lo-aonth  contracts.   Their  salaries  when  adjusted  for  a  12-oonth  period 
averaged  $16,300  in  February  1978  and  $14,000  in  May  1981  in  constant  (1981)  dollars, 

DaU  exclude  bachelor's  recipients  fro«  U.S.  Service  Schools.   DaU  also  do  not  include  deceased  graduates 
and  graduates  living  at  foreign  addresses  at  the  tiae  of  the  survey. 

Soun^:   U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Recent  College  Graduates 
anr  jy  1978  and  1981,  unpublished  tabulations  (December  1982).   Reprinted  froa:   National  Center  for 
Education  SUtistics,  the  Condition  of  Education:    1983  Edition,  p.  128. 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Stejjiel,  Music  and  M^ff^^  RAw»3».>rs;  pata  and  Information.  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  Reston,  VA,  1984,  table  1.1. 
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Table  3-47. 

Total  number  of  institutions  within  each  State  granting  degrees  in  Art  and 
Art  education:  1984-85 


Grant 

degrees     Grant  degrees  ui 

Stat«  ui  art         art  education 


AlabMa   MP  8 

Alaska   2  2 

Arizoni   4  4 

Arkansas   Ij  7 

CaiiforniA   12 

Colo«A>   HP  HP 

Coonecticut   18  5 

DslsMare   2  2 

Florida   40  14 

  27  20 

Hawaii   4  4 

Id*Jx)   5               •  5 

Illinois   12  19 

Indiana   10  « 

I«»   W  «P 

  18  11 

K«tucky   18  18 

Louisiana   18  15 

Maim   3  2 

H»nrl«d   14  12 

Kissartiisetts   HP  n 

Nichitan   30  30 

KimMota   HP  21 

Mississippi   8  8 

Missouri   HP  HP 

Nootana   7  7 

fMmMA   16  14 

■wa^l*  r   2  2 

lew  HiHpshire   %  j 

J«tey   24  J 

lew  Neiico   HP  4 

^  ^ork   130  « 

North  Carolina   SO  i7 

North  Dakota   6  ^ 

Ohio   48  24 

»J«hcB*   43  18 

Ongvi   6  HP 

Pennsylvania   36  24 

Rhode  Island   5  j 

South  Carolina   21  21 

South  Dakota   7  7 

Temssee   12  hP 

Tests   38  38 

Utah   6  6 

VeiBont   6  2 

Virginia   24  20 

Washington   13  ^3 

West  Virginia   7  5 

Wisconsin   31  29 

Wy«^   1  1 


759  542 


MP  •  Hot  provided 

lot*:   Sutes  vary  as  to  hv^  colleges  and  universities  art  counted.    For  esa^)le,  in  California  only  12 
institutions  are  reported  as  granting  degrees  in  art  and  art  education.   This  reflects  the  fact  that  branch 
CMpuses  are  not  separately  listed. 


E.  Andrew  Mills  and  D.  Ross  ThOMon,  A  National  Survey  of  Art(s)  Education.  1984>1985:   StAt«>  of 
Y     208  the  Arts  Ln  the  States.  National  Art  Kducation  Association,  Uston,  VA,  1986,  tahle  18,  pp.  13- i4. 

hlyl^C  (Copyright) 


Table  3-48. 

Number  of  institutions  providing  music  appreciation  and  music  theory  by  type  of 
institution:  1983 


Ihsic  appreciation  or  equivalent  (a)  Music  theory  or  equivalent  (a)  (b) 


So  Yes  Mo  Yes 


■iflber    Percent      Umber    Percent        Hiaber    Percent      IMer  Percent 


Private,  2-year  (8=17)  

4 

24 

13 

76 

10 

59 

7 

41 

Public,  2-year  (H*182)  

21 

12 

161 

88 

48 

26 

134 

74 

Private,  ^-year  (H*314)  (b)  

57 

18 

257 

82 

129 

41 

183 

59 

Public,  4-year  (1=284)  

12 

4 

272 

96 

72 

25 

212 

75 

ToUl  (i=797)  (b)  

94 

12 

703 

88 

259 

33 

536 

67 

(a)  Course  conceived  for  non-aajors. 


(b)  There  were  2  noorespoodents  for  ausic  theory,  so  the  toUl  M  was  795. 

ScMioe:  Rational  Association  of  Schools  of  Music  (MASH)  and  College  Music  Society  (CHS),  Music  in  General  Studies:  A 
Survey  of  Mational  Practices  in  Higher  Rfacation.  Reston,  VA  and  Boulder,  CO,  September  1983,  pp.  1-5,  charts  1-A  and 
3A. 

Metbodologiail  natm:  IXiring  the  past  five  years,  the  ousic  coMunity  in  higher  education  has  becooe  increasingly 
concerned  about  education  in  ausic  at  the  college  level  for  those  not  intending  ausic  as  a  career.  The  issues  have  been 
gathered  under  the  nibric  'Husic  in  General  Studies"  and  have  been  pursued  vigorously  by  the  College  Music  Society  the 
Mational  AssociAtion  of  Schools  cf  Ifcisic.  For  the  purpose  of  this  survey,  "ausic  in  general  studies"  was  defined  as 
"coursework  in  ausic  conceived  for  non-ausic  aajors." 

In  Noveaber  1983,  C9(  and  HA9(  sponsored  the  Dearborn  Conference  on  Music  in  General  Studies.  To  develop  a  sUtistical 
base  upon  which  to  consider  aajor  policy  issues  related  to  the  instruction  of  non-ausic  aajors,  a  questionnaire  was 
developed  and  distributed  to  over  2,500  ausic  uiits  in  higher  education.  The  questionnaire  covered  the  following  ausic 
in  general  studies  issues:  acadeaic  ausic  courses,  faculty,  perforaance,  and  general  policies.  The  response  rate  was 
32  percent,  representing  798  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  aajor  responsibilities  of  the  Mational  Association  of  Schools  of  Music  (MASH)  are  the  accrediUtion  of  educational 
prograas  in  ausic  and  the  establishaent  of  curricular  standards  and  guidelines.  This  ^ency  has  been  designated  by  the 
Council  on  Postsecondary  AccrediUtion  as  responsible  for  accrediUting  ausic  curriaila  in  higher  education  and  is 
recognized  by  the  United  SUtes  Departaent  of  Education,  the  accreditation  of  all  ausic  curricula.  The  AssocUtion  is 
coaposed  of  over  500  aeaber  institutions  including  conservatories,  public  and  private  colleges,  universities,  and  ausic 
schools.  All  aeaber  institutions  of  MASK  aeet  the  standards  and  uphold  the  code  ol  ethnics  of  the  Association  as  sUted 
in  the  MASH  Handbook. 

The  College  Misic  Society  (OB)  is  an  individual  ae^bership  organization  incorporated  for  the  philosophy  and  practice  of 
ausic  in  higher  education.   The  Society  has  over  5,000  ackers,  representing  all  fields  of  ausic  in  the  college  and 
university  setting.   CMS  publishes  a  nuaber  of  books,  including  the  Directory  of  Music  Faculties  in  Colleges  and 
Ihiiversities^  ii.<5.  anH  r^naH^,  and  a  series  of  reports  on  the  status  of  woaen  in  college  ausic,  racial  and  ethnic 
directions  in  Aae^ican  ausic,  and  ausic  in  general  studies.   The  Society  publishes  a  seai-annual  Sy^Msiue,  regular 
ausic  faa'.cy  vacancy  listings,  and  periodic  newsletterk.    CMS  iiso  sponsors  an  annual  aeeting  and  other  seaLiars. 
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Table  3-49. 

Organization  of  course  content,  and  offerings  and  enroUments  in  music  history  courses 
conceived  for  the  non-music  major:  1983 


Private 

,  2-year 

Public 

,  2-year 

Private 

,  *-year 

Public 

,  4-year 

toUl 

Content 

NuBber 

Percent 

Percent 

Nu^r 

Percent 

NMber 

Percent 

Nu^r 

Percent 

Chronologically  through  the 

8 

61 

66 

^1 

85 

33 

106 

39 

265 

38 

By  clwinU  of  aufic  through  pitch, 

1 

8 

16 

10 

33 

13 

28 

10 

78 

11 

0 

0 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

By  genre  through  f  on  or  type  of 

0 

0 

11 

7 

29 

11 

31 

11 

71 

10 

It 

31 

65 

41 

106 

42 

105 

39 

280 

40 

13 

100 

160 

100 

255 

100 

272 

100 

700 

100 

Nusic  history  courses  for  non-ausic  njors 

Offered 

Enrolled 

Offcr«l 

Enrolled 

Offered 

Enrolled 

Offered 

Enrolled 

Offered 

Enrolled 

Tyy  of  wisic  (17  respoQdenU)      (182  respoodtnu)     (315  respoodenU)     (284  raspoodenu)     (798  respondents) 


Jazz  

0 

0 

42 

1,528 

53 

1,374 

118 

7,824 

213 

10,726 

1 

8 

18 

492 

29 

560 

40 

1,264 

88 

2,324 

0 

0 

11 

189 

27 

488 

32 

652 

70 

1,329 

0 

0 

17 

716 

26 

859 

24 

499 

67 

2,074 

Sy^»honic  literature  

0 

0 

14 

345 

17 

192 

35 

1,423 

66 

1,960 

0 

0 

14 

376 

16 

192 

25 

668 

55 

1,236 

0 

0 

15 

751 

9 

148 

26 

1,218 

50 

2,117 

0 

0 

6 

306 

7 

105 

24 

939 

37 

1,350 

0 

0 

3 

50 

4 

402 

15 

1,558 

22 

2,010 

0 

0 

1 

35 

2 

15 

4 

104 

7 

154 

lote:   See  table  3-48  for  aethodological  note. 

Sara:  National  AssocUtion  of  Schools  of  Music  and  College  Husic  Society,  Music  in  General  Studies;  A  Survey  of  National  Practices  i 
Higher  Education.  Reston,  VA  and  Boulder,  CO,  September  1983,  p.  4  and  7,  charU  2  and  4. 
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Table  3-50. 

Arts-related  graduate  and  professional  programs:  1987 


Sttidy  suteft 

uraouace  «.evei  prograBs 

Ph.D.  prograos 

Afro'teeiicAn  studies.. 

1 1 

z 

Architecture 

fli 

17 

Art  iAM*af  inn 

liLi 

23 

Art  history  

1^ 

I.L 

Art  therapy  

in 

3 

Fine  arts  

7L1 

3Z 

Arts  adsinistration.   

77 

Z 

CoMunication   » 

11.7 

i.  t. 

Dance,  draaa   anl  Hisir  th^nm 

7n 

z 

Draaa,  theatre  arts  

182 

111 

Hi 

Folklore  

7 

4 

Graphic  design  

1 

Historic  preservatim. . 

77 

2 

Illustration  

1^ 

MA 

NA 

Industrial  design  

71 

1 

Interdisciplinarv  luunities  anl  social  scieiKA 

in? 

Z3 

50 

3 

13 

1 

90 

35 

2 

15 

4 

2 

3 

10 

NA  -  Not  available. 

lote:   Arts-related  prograas  are  aaong  the  295  areas  of  study  listed  in  the  guide.   To  develop  this  table, 
arts-related  fields  were  defined  as  broadly  as  possible.   Thus,  interdisciplinary  huaanities  are  included 
because  the  field  say  include  a  study  of  the  history  of  several  arts.   Sinilarly,  Afro-Aaerican  studies  may 
include  study  of  the  arts  as  well  as  history  and/or  political  aspects  of  this  field. 

Source:    Aay  J.  Goldstein  and  Rayaond  D.  Sad^tti,  eds..  Graduate  and  Professional  Prn^n-aac;    An  Overview. 
1987.  21st  edition,  Peterson's  Guides,  Princeton,  NJ,  1986. 
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Table  2-51. 

Selected  characteristics  of  ^;raduate  arts  administration  training  programs: 
1985-86  (continued  on  the  next  page) 


ammS  QX  UIIXVO  lY 

Inception 

Degree(s)  offered             f  prograa 

Total  nuaber 
of  graduates 

huober  of 
applications 
previous  year 

NuBber  of 

students 
adaitted 
each  year 

Adelphi  University 

Certificate  in  arts 
nanageaent 

1978 

27 

47 

12-18 

ABBricAii  University 

N.A.  degree 

1974 

27 

50 

10-20 

Angelo  State  University 

N.A.  degree  in  theatre 
wmag^mt 

1978 

5 

7 

5 

Brooklyn  College  cf  the 
City  of  New  York 

N.F.A.  in  performing  arts 
■anageaent 

1976 

74 

122 

12-15 

Coluabia  College 

N.A.  degree 

1982 

9 

61 

20-25 

Coluabia  University 

N.F.A.  degree 

HA 

60 

17-20 

Drezel  University 

N.S.  degree 

1973 

15 

36 

15-20 

Floridifc  State  University 
\ociioci  01  xneaurej 

N.F.A.  degree  in  theatre 

1966 

36 

32 

6 

Florida  State  University 
(Xnstitu*'e  of  Sciei«:e  and 
Public  Affairs) 

N.S.  -  public  adainistration 
N.S.  -  art  education 
Ph.D.  -  art  education 
certificate 

1978 

4 

3 

3-5 

Golden  Gate  University 

Certificate 

N.A.  -  arts  adainistration 
N.B.A.  -  arts  adainistration 

1972 
1978 
1981 

42 
22 
16 

22 
26 
25 

75 

Indiana  University 

N.A.  degree 

1971 

110 

89 

10-12 

Lesley  College  Graduate 
School 

N.S.N,  degree 

170U 

10 

10 

Unlinited 

New  York  University 

N.A.  in  arts  adninistration 

1971 

102 

130 

40-45 

SangaMon  State  University 

N.A.  degree 

1973 

90 

54 

10-15 

Southern  Hethodist  University  N.A.  in  arts  adninistra- 

tion  and  M.B.A. 

1982 

8 

48 

10 

SUte  University  of  New  York 
at  Binghanton 

N.B.A.  degree 

1974 

109 

90 

15 

Texas  Tech  University 

Ph.D.  degree 

1972 

48 

50 

20 

University  of  Akron 

N.A.  degree 

1980 

19 

18 

NA 

University  of  California  at 
uos  Angeles 

N.B.A.  degree 

1969 

178 

10£ 

15-18 

Table  S-51. 

Selected  characteristics  of  graduate  arts  admmistratioii  training  programs: 
1985*86  (continued  from  previous  page) 


of  university 


Degr«e(s)  offered 


Nuiter  of 
Niaber  of  students 
Inception    Total  nmbet    applications  adaitted 
of  prograa    of  graduates  previous  year    each  year 


University  of  Cinciiinati 

M.A.  degree 

1976 

52 

121 

8-10 

University  of  low 

M.F.A.  degree 

1974 

39 

18 

6 

University  of  Nichigan 

M.A.  -  theatre  nanageaent 

1975 

15 

12 

2-6 

University  of  Hew  Orleans 

M.A.  degree 

1983 

NA 

30 

15-20 

University  of  Utah 

M.F.A.  degree 

1976 

44 

35 

10-12 

University  of  Wisconsin- 
Hidison 

M./  degree 

is:9 

115 

120 

10 

Virginia  Tech 

M.F.A.  -  theatre  arts 

1978 

2 

26 

8 

Yale  University 

M.F.A.  degxee 

1966 

75 

50 

8 

York  University 

M.B.A.  degree 

1969 

55 

17 

8-12 

NA  -  Not  available. 


Source:  Anrican  Council  for  the  Art.3,  Survey  of  Arts  Ari^ini«tr:^tion  Training;  1985-1986.  New  York,  NY, 
1984,  pp.  69-70. 

Netfaodolosical  note:   This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  surveys  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  Arts 
Administration  Educators.   Prior  surveys  were  conducted  in  1975,  1977,  1979,  and  1983. 

The  Association  of  ArU  Adwuistration  Educators  (AAAE)  has  sponsored  five  surveys  of  arts  aikinistration 
training  in  the  United  SUtes  and  Can^a.   AAAE  is  a  national  nonprofit  corporation  of  university  prograu 
in  arts  ad^stration,  enco^nssing  visual,  performng,  and  arts  service  organizations.   Founded  in  1975, 
AAAE  was  created  to  address  coMon  needs  awng  program,  students,  alumi,  and  practitioners  of  arU 
■anageoent.  Currently,  there  are  aore  than  25  Miter  institutions. 


The  WiUiaa  H.  Donner  Foundation  of  Nev  Yoric  conducted  the  initial  surve;  ^^i  1975.   The  1975  research  and  report 
served  as  the  basis  for  revised  editions  published  in  1977,  1979,  1983,  aiA  the  current  report  for  1985-1986.  The 
African  Council  for  the  Arts  has  published,  proMted,  and  distributed  all  five  editions  of  tht*  report.  The 
reports  sunarize  the  aost  current  j-'or^tion  about  college  and  university  arts  aikinistration  and  oanageMnt 
training  prograu  throughout  the  country,  and  the  nature  a.id  char  teristics  of  each  prograa.   The  publication  also 
lists  nonacadeaic,  short-tera  training  prograas,  ongoing  adaini       ive  internships,  and  job  placeaent  prograas. 
The  1985-1986  report  lists  27  internships;  prograas  at  28  gradu.  ^  institutions;  and  31  seainars,  wrkfhops,  and 
institutes. 
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Table  3-52. 

mo''aS!d?980^°''      ^^^"""^  education  teachers  of  art,  drama,  and  music: 


SUtt 


California  

Itew  York  

Tcaas  

lliinoif  

Nnntylvaaia. . . 

Ohio  

NassaduMttf.. 

Hidufan  

Morth  Carolim. 
Florida  , 

Vitcoosin  

Indiana  

NimMoU  

Haw  JtTMy  

Niaaain  

Uashifliton  

Vixfiaia  

Colorado  

Iowa  

CoODicticut  


Caortu. 


Louitiaoa. 
TamiSM. 

Narrlant... 


South  Carolina. 
OUaboM  


Arlaona  

KcntucJcy  

Utah  

Nitsiisippi . . 
Now  Pfezico. . . 
Idaho....  ... 

Nebraska  

South  Dakou. 

Wyoming  

Arkansas  


Hast  ViDtinia. 
Naina  

North  DakoU. . 
New  Ha^ishire. 
Rhode  Island.., 

Montana  

Vamont  

Nevada  

Dalawkre  

UasU  


Ikabar  of 

Nunbar  of 

taachers 

taachars 

1970 

of  art. 

Concen- 

1980 

of  art. 

Concen- 

drM, 

tration 

dTM, 

lank 

and  aisic 

ratio* 

tank 

and  aisic 

ratio* 

1 

4,295 

1.03 

1 

3,219 

1.04 

2 

3,635 

.93 

2 

2,195 

1.01 

k 

2,085 

.92 

3 

1,571 

.88 

J 

2,335 

.97 

4 

1,448 

.98 

i 

2,039 

.82 

5 

1,279 

.88 

6 

1,876 

.84 

6 

1,186 

.88 

8 

1,439 

1.15 

7 

1,078 

1.41 

7 

1,633 

.90 

8 

878 

.77 

11 

1,124 

1.04 

9 

834 

1.11 

lo 

1,135 

.86 

10 

815 

.71 

9 

1,327 

1.43 

11 

/67 

1.25 

12 

1,108 

1.00 

12 

717 

1.03 

U 

:,007 

1.25 

13 

688 

1  27 

18 

823 

.53 

14 

621 

.65 

n 

1,016 

1.05 

15 

618 

1.01 

IS 

937 

1.33 

16 

595 

1.13 

17 

845 

.91 

17 

551 

.82 

25 

65C 

1.44 

18 

S44 

1 . 39 

16 

864 

1.46 

19 

522 

1.40 

23 

673 

.99 

20 

493 

1.17 

21 

700 

.74 

21 

482 

.71 

22 

682 

1.47 

22 

479 

i.5> 

24 

673 

1.05 

23 

477 

1 .01 

19 

799 

1  00 

24 

474 

.84 

20 

790 

5 

25 

469 

.83 

27 

596 

1.36 

26 

448 

1.33 

yk 

389 

.75 

27 

436 

1.14 

28 

596 

1.17 

28 

394 

]  .08 

29 

568 

.87 

29 

389 

.88 

32 

433 

1.29 

30 

346 

1.07 

26 

605 

1.01 

31 

323 

.78 

10 

450 

2.15 

32 

267 

1  58 

31 

443 

1.12 

33 

255 

93 

J7 

240 

1.34 

34 

239 

1.61 

4S 

155 

1.09 

35 

211 

1.86 

33 

4*' 

1  36 

36 

192 

.95 

38 

207 

1.58 

37 

176 

2  07 

48 

99 

1.46 

38 

175 

36 

324 

90 

39 

170 

.66 

40 

190 

1.23 

40 

1S4 

1  30 

3S 

352 

1.16 

41 

139 

.68 

46 

149 

.74 

42 

127 

94 

43 

167 

1 .49 

43 

120 

1.53 

42 

173 

1  08 

44 

119 

.9b 

39 

200 

.98 

4!> 

114 

.91 

41 

190 

1.39 

46 

110 

1.13 

44 

156 

1.70 

47 

108 

1.64 

49 

48 

.44 

48 

93 

.81 

47 

122 

1.06 

49 

70 

.92 

50 

26 

.50 

50 

70 

1  41 

lota:    ToUl  niaber  ot  hi^ier  aAcaticn  t^herv  r-  art,  drau  ^  m^t^c  ^as  42.000  in  1970  and  78.J8S  in 
1980.   This  drop  My  raflact  the  fac.  that  «ii,stantUll,  immr  taachars  specified  thair  field  in  1980 
SUUs  are  in  order  C  rank  of  iMber  of  teachers  (in  higher  education)  in  1980. 

^Concentration  ratio:  Proportion  of  te^Aars  (in  higher  education  )  in  SUte  labor  force  cae|>«r«d  with 
national  proportion.  A  ratio  of  i.oo  would  .Mn  that  SUte  coocentratio.i  was  identical  to  the  national 
average.  i-i-iMii-i 
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tattonii  EndMrat  for  tht  M^s,  Iciurch  Oiviiion, 
toport  U,  Nirch  1987,  Figure  XI,  p.  33. 


ArtittfliM.  lluhir«ton.  O.C. 


Table  3-53. 

Musk  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  Higher 
Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS):  1985-86  (continued  on  the  ner.t  page) 


Degree  pio|Funi 


Number  of 
iuUtutkNit 
withmijon 


Anociite  of  Fine  AiU  degree 
prognmc  or  equivalem 

Toul  membefi 
Total  oon-iiieiiiberB  oombined 


21 
3 


Muiic  major 
enroUment, 
Summer  198S 


38 
2 


Music  major 
eofoUfflent, 
Failles 


992 
214 


Number  of  degrees 
awarded  July  I,  I9SS 
through  June  30,  ^986 


134 
18 


Associate  degree  progFams  in 
music  education,  music/business, 
cr  music  ccmbined  with  outside 
field  (50)* 

Total  memben   7  1  47  14 

Total  non-members  combined   1  0  86  0 


Associate-level  liberal  aits 
degree  programs  in  music 
(33-49)' 

Total  membeis   6 

Total  ncn-members  combined   1 


Bachelor  of  Mumc  degree  programs 
or  other  professional  degree 
programs  (65)* 
Members  only 


Accompanying     11 

Brass     203 

Composition  —  ^   103 

Guitar      125 

Haip    51 

Histoiy/titerature      54 

Jazz  studies   52 

Oipm   ..^  ^  139 

Percussion    168 

Piano/harpsichord    262 

Piano  pedagogy    65 

Sacred  music    63 

Strings  —   202 

Theory.....   36 

Theory/composition   92 

Voice   279 

Woodwinds  —   217 

Oiher    97 

Toul  members    328 

Total  non-membefi  combined    8 


11  139  20 

0  8  4 


4  2/  9 

198  1325  285 

90  593  111 

73  561  66 

11  101  11 

43  202  34 

167  U15  121 

84  364  92 

73  782  99 

452  X2S6  423 

124  382  66 

115  689  131 

240  2,020  342 

28  189  34 

99  600  103 

603  4,068  572 

231  2,018  340 

480  3,198  221 

3,115  21,120  3,060 

23  283  42 


Baccalaureate  degree  programs 
in  music  education,  music  thenpy, 
and  music  combined  with  an  outside 
field  (50)* 


Total  members   

Total  non-members  combined  


373 
9 


3,280 
103 


23,058 


3,790 
27 


'Percent  of  music  content. 
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Table  3-53. 

Music  student  enrollment  and  de2;rees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  Higher 
Education  Arts  Data  Service  (I  ^ADS):  1985-86  (continued  from  the  previous  page) 


Number  of 
iattitutkNis 

Degree  progruns  with  majois 


Bsccftlaureate  UbenU  arts 
degree  progiann  in  music 
(33-49)' 

Total  memben   307 

Total  nofi-meinben  combined   10 

Sc*'ific  Masteis  degree  progruns 
Members  ooSr; 

Aooompanying   29 

Arts  admiaistntion  „   2 

Biass     104 

Composition   94 

Conducting  ™   83 

Ethnomusicology  ^   9 

Guitar   33 

Ha^psidiorS   11 

Jazz  studies   14 

Music  education  ™™,  ^...^   185 

Music  aistoiy/musicology    81 

Music  therapy    17 

Ope^   11 

OfgMi     78 

Pedagogy     34 

Percussion  ^  ^   79 

Piano     148 

Sacred  music    26 

Strings     108 

Theory   _    57 

Voice       147 

Woodwinds   118 

Other  „^    44 

Total  membeis   ^    223 

Total  non-memben  combined   4 

General  Masten  degree  programs 

Total  memben    38 

Total  non-membeis  combined  ...^   l 


Music  major  Music  major  Number  of  degrees 

enrollment,  enrollment,  awarded  July  1, 1985 

Siinuierl96S  Fall  1965         through  June  30, 1986 


838  6,785  1,121 

8  292  58 


20  97  27 

0  26  8 
99  437  158 

158  452  164 
152  404  164 

4  29  3 

21  87  31 
4  27  6 

1  15  3 
26  133  37 

2,211  2,013  800 

104  333  91 

44  124  26 
12  51  21 
7B  251  93 

45  173  46 
38  154  45 

291  905  303 

252  702  -  187 

87  694  207 

69  211  58 

372  1,136  356 

159  622  236 
162  476  98 

4.409  9452  3,168 

15  113  46 


215  535  132 

0  2  1 


'Percent  of  music  content. 


Table  3-53. 

Music  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  Higher 
Education  Arts  Data  Servke  (HEADS):  1985-86  (continued  from  the  previous  page) 


Degree 


Number  of 
iiistitutioos 
withnuijoiB 


Doctoral  depcc  prognins 
Meflnbenonly 

AcoomiMiiying   

Brw. 

Compotatua  

Conducting  

Ethnoausioology . 

Guitar  

Haip 


Haipiichonl  ^  

Music  education  

Musioology  ™^  

Opera  -  ........ 

Organ  

Percussion  ™™™ 

Piano  


Sacred  music  . 

Strings  

Theofy  

Voice  

Woodwinds .... 
Other  


Total  membeis   ^  

Total  non-membeis  combined . 


Gnnd  total  (membeis)  

Grand  total  (non-membeis) . 


Musk  major 
eniollment, 
Summer  1965 


Music  major 
enroUment, 
FaUl965 


Number  of  degrees 
awarded  July  1, 19aS 
through  June  30, 1986 


5 

5 

17 

3 

28 

48 

113 

10 

36 

86 

217 

40 

23 

139 

242 

44 

5 

8 

20 

1 

10 

11 

25 

2 

4 

2 

7 

0 

4 

2 

5 

0 

43 

33S 

423 

87 

29 

60 

210 

22 

1 

0 

5 

0 

28 

62 

112 

15 

15 

20 

31 

2 

39 

148 

382 

42 

7 

12 

59 

13 

30 

49 

127 

11 

26 

53 

134 

17 

37 

130 

274 

?C 

31 

87 

155 

18 

10 

141 

89 

15 

^  > 

1398 

2^7 

380 

2 

0 

27 

5 

149 

13;M5 

64,775 

11319 

17 

151 

U13 

201 

Source:  Higher  Education  Aits  Data  Service,  DaU  Summary  for  Music:  1985^.  Reston,  VA,  1987,  chart  1.1. 

Methodological  note:  The  Higher  EducatkM  Am  Data  Services  (HEADS)  fMoject  is  a  joint  activity  of  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music,  the  National  AssociatkM  of  Schools  of  Ait  and  Design,  the  National  Association  of  SchooU  of  Dance,  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Theatre,  and  the  International  Council  of  Fine  Arte  Deans. 

HEADS  Dau  Summaries  ip  Music  for  1985-86  arc  compilations  o'dau  generated  from  the  1985-86  Annual  Reports  required  of  ai: 
member  institutions  of  the  National  Association  of  S.hools  of  Music.  Also  included  is  information  from  a  group  of  non-membtr 
institutions  who  volunteered  lo  participate  in  the  HEADS  survey.  Dau  are  reported  for  566  institutions  with  music  majors. 


ERLC 


2'  " 
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Table  3-54. 

Art/design  student  enroUment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  the 
Hig^r  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS):  1985-86  (continued  on  next  page) 


Degree  programs 


Associate  of  fine  aits  degree 
pfognuns  or  equivalent  (65)* 

Total   _  


Number  of  Aft/design  major  Art/design  major 
institutions  enrollment,  enroUment, 

with  majois         Summer  1965  Fad  1985 


22 


2,101 


3.956 


Number  of  degrees 
awarded  July  1, 1985 
through  June  30. 1986 


1^ 


Associate4evel  liberal  aits 
degree  progruns  in  art/design 
(3M9)* 


Total  membeis . 


276 


47 


Bachelor  of  fine  aits  degree 
programs  or  equivalent  (65)* 


ERIC 


Advertising  design  

Ceramics   

Communicatioas  design . 

Craftt    

Design   ^  ^ 

Drawing   

Environmental  design  .... 

Fashion  design  

Fashion  illustration  

Fiber  «  

Film   

Fine  arts   

Furniture  design  

General  crafts  

Glassworking  

Graphic  design  

Illustration  

Industrial  design  

Interior  design  

Jewelry/flne  metals  

Painting  

Photography  

Printmaicing  

Product  design  

Sculpture  

Textile  design  

Theatre  design  

Video  

Visual  communications  ... 
Other  


Toul. 


18 

245 

1.491 

327 

62 

141 

632 

87 

14  . 

349 

lfil6 

460 

13 

66 

276 

76 

21 

58 

822 

68 

39 

306 

964 

154 

12 

170 

445 

113 

9 

190 

1.101 

194 

6 

43 

292 

34 

18 

15 

98 

18 

11 

82 

533 

77 

47 

780 

4^ 

780 

7 

12 

126 

24 

4 

17 

114 

18 

11 

13 

67 

12 

70 

7.891 

1^98 

36 

810 

3.250 

644 

20 

242 

1^1 

286 

35 

510 

2^20 

581 

36 

36 

314 

122 

73 

387 

2,435 

502 

63 

610 

2^2 

420 

67 

95 

654 

137 

6 

86 

142 

44 

68 

89 

716 

165 

19 

47 

337 

79 

2 

1 

27 

7 

6 

5 

57 

19 

12 

388 

1354 

303 

88 

2,048 

13,603 

1,450 

131 

9^1 

50,135 

8,819 

Baccalaureate  degree  programs 
in  art  education,  art  therapy, 
and  art/business/aru  admmistration 
(50)« 

ToUl   82  559  2,295  482 


Note:  Does  not  mclude  all  institutions  av^rding  d'tgrees. 
^Percent  of  art/design  content. 


2' 
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Table  3-54. 

Art/design  student  enrollment  and  d^rees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  the 
Higher  Education  Arts  DaU  Services  (HEADS):  1985-86  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Dtpve  programs 


Number  of  Ait  /Resign  major 
institutkms  eiuoliment, 
with  majon         Summer  19BS 


Baccalaureate  of  libera]  arts 
def     proframs  in  ajt/destgn 


Toul. 


105 


Aft/design  major 
enrollment, 
Fa:<  196S 


1,411 


Number  of  degrees 
awarded  July  1, 198S 
through  June  30, 1986 


10^ 


1,627 


Specific  initial  Masters  degree 
programs  (50)* 

Studio  art  and  design  ^  ...  35 

Art  therapy  ^      6 

Art  histoiy  and  criticism    32 

Museum  studies   3 

Art  education   49 

Arts  administntion  ~     1 

Interdisciplinaiy    3 

Other     ^  ^  7 

Toul   77 


206 

43 
123 

10 
262 

46 
0 

35 

727 


647 
161 
503 
Z» 
503 
28 
19 
62 

1.950 


200 
35 
110 
8 
180 
22 
6 
29 

590 


Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree 
programs  or  equivalent 
(2-year  programs) 

Advertising  design    4 

Ceramics   4g 

Communications  design  ^   s 

Crafts    3 

Desipi   7 

Drawing   ^  ^   17 

Environmental  design   2 

Fashion  design  ^   1 

Fashion  illustration   ^   0 

Fiber    12 

Film  _   6 

Fine  arts   15 

Furniture  design   3 

General  crafu   2 

Glassworking   13 

Graphic  design   23 

Illustration   5 

Industrial  design   g 

Interior  design   11 

Jeweliy/fine  meuls   21 

Painting   54 

Photography   36 

Printmaking    47 

Product  design   2 

Sculpture  ^   55 

Textile  design   10 

Theatre  design   0 

Video   2 

Visual  communications   ? 

Other   20 

Total   8i 


0 
58 
31 
0 
8 
33 
0 
0 
0 
30 
5 
137 
0 
0 
13 
16 
31 
23 
23 
17 
146 
56 
41 
4 
64 
10 
0 
1 
0 
85 

832 


16 
257 
178 
6 
64 
98 
13 
2 
0 
60 
164 
504 
7 
5 
40 
114 
42 
108 
107 
73 
578 
244 
261 
24 
268 
37 
0 
5 
5 
343 

3,623 


ERIC 


NoCr  Does  not  include  all  institutions  awardmg  degrees. 
'Percent  of  art/design  content. 


2i 


1 

100 
32 
2 

21 
22 
0 
0 
0 
25 
19 
177 
5 
1 

10 
39 
16 
31 
25 
22 
246 
73 
79 
2 
101 
10 
4 
1 
1 

53 
1,118 
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Table  3-54. 

Art/design  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  In  tiie 
Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  ^HEADS):  1985-86  (continued  from  previ'  ispage) 


Number  of    Ait/design  major         An/design  major  Numbe.  o(  degrees 

institutions  enroUment,  enrollment,        awanSed  July  1, 1985 

l>cpte  programs  withmajois         Summer  1965  Fall  19SS       through  June  30. 1986 


L)octorBl  degree  programs 

Alt  histoiy  and  criticism   _   9                     45  95  \2 

Alt  education   ^  ^   9                     75  150  23 

Other     10  2  0 

T'o**'  -     13                    120  247  35 

Grand  total    m                 15,146  72,706  13.974 


Soarcc:  Higher  Education  Arts  DaU  Seivke  (HEADS),  Dau  Summarv  for  Art  Design:  19R5^.  Rcston,  VA.  1987,  chart  1 1 

MHhodologka:  note:  HEADS  DaU  Summaries  in  Art/Design  for  1985^  are  compilations  of  dau  generated  from  the  1985-86 
Annual  Reports  required  of  aU  member  institutions  of  the  National  Assodation  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Design.  Infonnation  is  also 
included  from  a  group  of  non-member  institutions  who  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  HEADS  survey.  D<ita  are  reported  for  172 
institutions  having  majors  ^  ^ 


Oi:r 

^  <J  yj 
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Table  3-55. 

Theatre  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  Institutions  participating  in  tlie  Higher 
Education  Arts  Data  Services  (HEADS):  1985-86  (continued  on  the  next  page) 


Degree  pfognons 


Number  of 
institutioos 
with  majors 


Theatre  major 
eorollment. 
Summer  1965 


Anodate  of  Fine  Arts  degree 
prognuns  or  equivalent 
(65)' 


Total ..  


Associate4evcl  liberal  arts 
degree  programs  in  theatre 

Total   

Badielor  of  Fme  Arts  degree 
prognms  or  equivalent 
(65)' 


Acting   , 

Acting/directing 
Childrefl*s  theatre., 

Costume  design  

Design 
Directing. 
Druna 
Film/video. 


22 


Lighting  design  

Musical  theatre  

Peiformanoe  

Playwn'ting  ^  

Production   

Scenery  design  ^ 

Technical  design  

Theatre  management 

General  major  

Other    


Total  —  

Baccalaureate  degree  programs 
in  theatre  education,  speech 
education,  and  drama  therapy 


Toul. 


Baccalaureate  liberal  arts 
degree  programs  in  theatre 
(33-49)' 


Toul. 


specific  initial  Masteis  degree 
programs  (50)* 


Toul. 


23 


65 


36 


Notr  Does  not  include  all  institutions  awarding  degrees. 
^Percent  theatre  content. 


162 


33 


94 
54 

0 
12 
20 
11 

3 

23 
6 

10 
8 
1 
0 
5 

26 
2 

54 

23 

352 


83 


980 


125 


Theatr?  major 
enrollment. 
Fall  1965 


Number  of  degrees 
awarded  July  1. 1985 
through  June  30, 1986 


256 


62 


806 
179 
2 
28 
119 
23 
3 

85 
18 
135 
26 
3 
25 
14 
94 
42 
260 
101 

1,965 


407 


4,913 


421 


68 


179 
28 
0 
5 
30 
9 
3 
9 
4 
39 
14 
1 
5 
2 
29 
12 
43 
27 

439 


72 


1,005 


124 


Of 
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Table  3-55. 

Theatre  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  the  Higher 
Education  Arts  Data  Services  (HEADS):  1985-86  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Number  of       Theatre  major  Theatre  major  Number  of  degrees 

instttutiofis  enroUmem,  eiuollmefit,        awarded  July  1, 1985 

Degree  programc  with  majors         Summer  1965  Fall  1985       through  June  30, 1986 


Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree 
programs  or  equivalefit 
(2-year  programs) 


Acting.      23 

Acting/directing      4 

Children's  theatre     2 

Costume  design    19 

Design      4 

Directing      22 

Drama    —    0 

Dramaturgy    0 

FiJm/video      1 

Lighting  design    18 

Musical  theatre      0 

Playwriting  ^  ^     5 

Production  ^  ^  ^  ^   1 

Scenery  design    22 

Technical  theatre  ^     9 

Thcotre  management    6 

General  major     3 

Other  ^   4 

Toul  ~  ^   33 


Doctoral  degree  programs 

Theatre  criticism   5 

Theatre  education   3 

Theatre  history   5 

The£.:re  theory   3 

Other   4 

Toul   12 


Grand  total   82 


116                         316  87 

9                           23  8 

4                           25  4 

27                          52  20 

11                           17  5 

35                         104  31 

GO  0 

GO  0 

1  1  0 
13                           34  12 

GO  0 

13                          20  5 

2  4  0 
32                          77  20 

9                          36  16 

16                           21  14 

3  51  28 
3                          57  6 

294                          838  256 


9  21  4 

8  12  5 

15  24  4 

10  10  4 

31  34  6 

73  101  23 


2,067  8.755  1.969 


Source:  Higher  Education  Artt  DaU  Senice  (HEADS),  Data  Summaiv  for  Theatte:  1985-86.  Reston.  VA,  1987.  chart  1.1. 

Methodologjcal  note:  The  Higher  Education  AiU  DaU  Services  (HEADS)  project  is  a  joint  actrity  of  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Theatre,  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  the  National  Assoaation  of  Dance,  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Mi.sic.  and  the  International  Cbuncil  of  Fine  Arts  Deans. 

HEADS  Data  Summaries  in  Theatre  for  1985-86  are  compilations  of  data  generated  from  the  1985-86  Annual  Reports  required  of 
all  member  institutions  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Theatre.  Information  is  also  included  from  a  group  of  non- 
member  institutions  who  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  HEADS  survey.  A  toul  of  82  institutions  with  majors  reported 
information. 


2^' 
^  <> . 
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Table  3-56. 

Dance  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  the  Higher 
Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS):  1985-86  (continued  on  the  next  page) 


Degree  programs 


Number  of 
institutioitt 
with  majors 


Assodate  of  Fme  Arts  degree 
prognuns  or  equivalent 
(65)- 

Total  _ 


Dance  major 
enrollment, 
Summer  198S 


Dance  major 
enrollment, 
Fall  19SS 


Number  of  degrees 
aw?trded  July  1, 19aS 
through  June  30, 1986 


AsMciate-levcl  liberal  arts 
degree  programs  in  dance 


ToUl. 


3S 


15 


Bachelor  of  Fine  Aits  degree 
programs  or  equivalent 

Ballet     

Choreography    

ChorciOgrBphy/peiformance  .. 

Dance  production  ....^  

Dance  studies  ...^  

Modern  dance   

Musical  theatre/dance  ^  

Performance  ^  

General  dance  major  

Other  


lOUl  . 


5 
0 
3 
0 
0 
5 
0 
3 
9 
6 

20 


3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21 
0 
3 

42 
0 

69 


79 
0 

69 
0 
0 

93 
0 
61 

301 
10 

613 


18 
0 

2^ 
0 
0 

23 
0 

15 

55 
2 

137 


Baccalaureate  degree  programs 
in  dance  education,  pit-dance 
therapy,  and  dance  combined 
with  outside  field 
(50r 


Toul 


16 


53 


11 


Baccalaureate  liberal  arts 
degree  programs  in  dance 
(3349)* 


ToUl. 


21 


79 


601 


84 


Specific  mitial  Masters  degree 
programs  (50) 


Dance  ulucation   3 

Dance  studies   2 

Dancb  therapy   0 

Performance   2 

Other  «   4 

Total   9 


Note:  Does  not  mclude  all  institutions  awarding  degrees. 
'Percent  dance  content. 


27 
18 
0 
0 
19 

64 


44 
5 
0 
6 

30 

85 


8 

0 
0 
5 
14 

27 
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Table  3-56. 

Dance  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  the  Higher 
Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS):  1985-86  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Number  of         Dance  major  Dance  major  Number  of  degrees 

institutiofis  enroUment,  enrollment,         awaitled  July  1, 198S 

Degree  programs  withmajon         Summer  1965  Fall  19SS       through  June  30, 1986 


Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree 
progruns  or  equivalent 


Pefformance   ~  ^   o 

BaUet     1 

Choreography    „   i 

Choreography/performance  ^     5 

Dance  production  ^     o 

Modem  dance       2 

Musical  theatre/dance  ^  ^  «   0 

Other  ^     1 

Toul  ^  _   7 

Doctoral  degree  programs 

Dance  education   ~  ^   2 

Dance  studies   1 

Dance  therapy  «...  o 

Other  «   1 

Toul   «   2 

Grand  total    36 


0  0  0 

0  3  2 

0  10  3 

3  47  18 

0  0  0 

5  2  1 

0  0  0 

0  1  0 

8  63  24 


14  16  2 

0  12  0 

0  0  0 

10  0  0 

24  28  2 

261  1.479  301 


Source:  Higher  Education  Arts  DaU  Senocc  (HEADS),  Data  Summary  for  Dance:  1985-86.  Reston.  VA.  1987.  chart  1.1. 

Mcthodologkal  note;  The  Higher  Education  Artt  DaU  Serw^  (HEADS)  project  is  a  joint  activity  of  National  Association  of 
SchooU  of  Art  and  Design,  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Dance,  the  National  Association  of  SchooU  of  Music,  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Theatre,  and  the  International  Council  of  Fine  Arts  Deans. 

HEADS  Dau  Summaries  in  Dance  for  1965-86  arc  compilations  of  dau  generated  fn>m  the  1985-86  Annual  Rcportt  required  of  all 
member  institutions  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Dance.  Also  included  is  information  from  a  group  of  non-member 
institutions  who  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  HEADS  survey.  DaU  are  reported  for  36  institutions  with  dance  majors. 


Table  3-57. 

Average  fuU-tiiiie  music  faculty  salaries  by  type  of  institution,  niunber  of  music  majors,  and 
year:  1984-1986 


Public  inftitutions  Private  institutions 


198*-85  1985-86  1984-85  1985-86 


Size  of 

Ruaber  of 

Umber  of 

Nu^r  of 

Nuiibrr  of 

institutioo  by 

insti- 

Average 

insti- 

Average 

insti- 

Avenge 

insti- 

Average 

nater  of 

tutiocis 

all  insti- 

tutions 

all  insti- 

tutions 

all  insti- 

tutions 

all  insti- 

■isic Mjors 

reporting 

tutions 

reporting 

tutions 

report  ing 

tutions 

reporting 

tutions 

I'SO  anic  atjon 

78 

34,068 

79 

36,197 

83 

30,130 

80 

31,015 

Associat*  professor. 

83 

27,383 

79 

28,741 

83 

ou 

fL  OH 

Assistant  professor. 

82 

22,362 

78 

24,410 

82 

20,479 

75 

21,235 

kl 

21,524 

44 

20,637 

30 

18,357 

29 

17,547 

8 

16,068 

8 

17,591 

1 

11,000 

3 

5,130 

7 

22,621 

8 

22,452 

5 

26,850 

7 

20,506 

Visiting  faculty.... 

2 

15,412 

5 

10,303 

3 

17,884 

4 

17,434 

51-100  mmic  aajon 

72 

35,177 

72 

36,171 

33 

30,355 

35 

31,430 

Associate  professor. 

70 

28,136 

70 

29,196 

36 

24,465 

J3 

Assistant  professor. 

72 

22,677 

71 

23,774 

37 

21,092 

37 

21,568 

45 

19,233 

42 

20,189 

17 

17,898 

24 

16,447 

12 

19,316 

11 

20,163 

3 

14,092 

3 

11,580 

5 

23,603 

4 

20,052 

3 

19,383 

3 

8,044 

Visiting  faculty.... 

7 

11,534 

8 

10,261 

0 

0 

0 

0 

101-200  nsic  aajon 

59 

35,962 

59 

37,457 

28 

32,610 

29 

33,447 

Associate  professor. 

60 

27,739 

59 

28,659 

11 

25,444 

32 

26,054 

Assistant  professor. 

59 

23,281 

57 

23,702 

29 

21,446 

30 

22,503 

26 

18,  99 

24 

19,615 

12 

16,953 

18 

19,731 

13 

15,489 

13 

19,055 

2 

16,000 

3 

17,731 

7 

10,917 

7 

9,967 

6 

23,991 

6 

22,774 

Visiting  faculty.... 

6 

19,437 

11 

23,379 

1 

24,935 

3 

23,625 

201«  Basic  aajon 

16 

37,787 

16 

39,926 

18 

37,038 

17 

39,457 

Associate  professor. 

16 

28,602 

16 

29,762 

18 

28,868 

17 

29,635 

Assistant  professor. 

16 

22,835 

16 

24,568 

17 

22,393 

17 

24,629 

9 

18,624 

8 

19,328 

6 

17,338 

5 

18,550 

4 

24,615 

6 

22,589 

6 

12,893 

5 

19,218 

3 

22,9S>4 

3 

19,762 

4 

12,336 

6 

11,012 

Visiting  faculty.... 

8 

26,925 

6 

25,890 

C 

17,851 

6 

20,580 

Rote:   Salaries  are  btsed  on  a  nine-aonth  academic  year,  excluding  benefits. 


SoiBca:  Data  Smry  for  Nusic:  1984-85,  Higher  Education  Arts  DaU  Service  (HEADS),  Reston,  VA,  1985,  Nusic  Charts  16-1,  16-2; 
and  Addendua:  1985*86,  Nusic  Charts  47-1  and  47-2. 
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Table  3-58. 

Full- time  music  faculty  salaries  of  public  institutions  by  rank,  sex,  and 
number  of  music  majors:    1985-86  (continued  on  the  next  page) 


Public 


Male  Fewile  All  f:ai-tiw  faculty 


Size  of 
institution  by 
nuaber  of 
■usic  ■ajors 

Hi^)er 

institutions 
reporting 

Average 
all 

institutions 

llutf)er 

1  mst"  i  tilt"  i  (WIS 
PBDOfting 

X  V|^^X  kXAIK 

Average 
all 

mBwsx 

xvpux  Ling 

AVlSxa|^ 
Ula  LX  LU  LXQIla 

1-100  Busic  Mjon 

72 

36,437 

26 

36,266 

79 

36,197 

Associate  professor. 

70 

28,510 

3vi 

28,819 

79 

28,741 

Assistant  professor. 

62 

24,954 

48 

22,831 

78 

24,410 

36 

21,545 

15 

18,193 

44 

20,637 

5 

1?  099 

3 

21,349 

8 

17,591 

4 

29,931 

4 

29,576 

8 

22,452 

Visiting  faculty  

3 

15,666 

1 

16,500 

5 

10,303 

101-200  ausic  najors 

64 

35,972 

33 

35,868 

72 

36,171 

Associate  professor. 

63 

29,518 

47 

27,561 

70 

29,196 

Assistant  professor. 

62 

24,073 

56 

23,330 

71 

23,774 

36 

20,409 

20 

19,76: 

42 

20,189 

9 

20,028 

4 

20,773 

11 

20,163 

3 

21,997 

2 

17,136 

4 

20,052 

Visiting  faculty  

6 

15,274 

5 

5,667 

8 

10,261 

201''400  ausic  aajors 

57 

37,770 

35 

34,102 

59 

37,457 

Associate  professor. 

57 

28,691 

51 

28,348 

59 

28,659 

Assistant  professor. 

55 

23,975 

49 

22,803 

57 

23,702 

20 

20,242 

12 

18,362 

24 

19,615 

12 

20,137 

7 

15,572 

13 

19,055 

5 

9,732 

3 

10,232 

7 

9,967 

Visiting  Taculty. . . . 

7 

26,172 

3 

17,627 

11 

23,379 

hOl*  ausic  aajors 

14 

40,265 

13 

36,275 

16 

39,926 

Associate  professor. 

14 

29,658 

13 

29,737 

16 

79,762 

Assistant  professor. 

14 

24,481 

12 

24,139 

16 

24,568 

5 

18,888 

4 

18,599 

8 

19,328 

4 

21,903 

2 

22,750 

6 

22,589 

3 

21,365 

1 

;*,950 

3 

19,762 

Visiting  faculty  

5 

25,900 

1 

32,638 

6 

25,890 
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Table  3-S8. 

Pull-time  music  faculty  salaries  of  r^blic  institutions  by  rank,  sex,  and 
number  of  music  majors:    1985-86  (continued  from  previous  page) 

Private 


Nale 


All  full-tiae  faculty 


Size  of 
institUw^  n  by 
naber  ol 
■isic  aajors 


Hmber  Average 
institutions  all 
reporting  institutions 


Niflber 

institutions 
reporting 


Average 
all 

instil  .  :?ns 


1-50  Msic  aajors 

Professor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instnictor  

Lecturer  

Unranked  

Visiting  faculty.... 

51-100  ■isic  aajors 

Professor  

Assoc^te  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

Unranked  

Visiting  faculty  

101-200  ousic  aajors 

Professor  

Associate  p  .ofessor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

Unrcuiked  

Visiting  faculty.... 

20U  wsic  Mjors 

Professor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

Unrankad  

Visiting  faculty.... 


70 
63 
54 
16 
3 
5 
2 


33 
31 
34 
21 
3 
2 
0 


27 
27 
26 
10 
1 
4 
3 


15 
15 
14 
3 
3 
5 
5 


31,312 
25,707 
21,841 
18,124 
6,810 
20,2ie 
17,700 


31,771 
25,048 
22,142 
19,045 
11,580 
4,180 
0 


33,592 
26,395 
22,493 
18,039 
18,000 
23,367 
23  625 


39,806 
29,681 
25,122 
18,571 
21,259 
6,869 
18,997 


21 
39 
43 
13 
2 
3 
2 


8 

17 
24 
12 
0 
1 
0 


12 
23 
20 
7 
3 
3 
0 


10 
14 
13 
4 

2 
5 
2 


29,287 
23,709 
19,843 
16,433 
2,778 
8,148 
17,256 


28,301 
23,250 
20,467 
12,113 
0 

23,500 
0 


33,788 
25,421 
22,061 
107 
/,642 
18,865 
0 


S5,799 
29,033 
23,824 
18,529 
19,318 
22,^2 
18,276 


Nud)er 

institutions 
reporting 


80 
80 

75 
29 
3 
7 
4 


35 
35 
37 
24 
3 
3 
0 


29 
32 
30 
18 
3 
6 
3 


17 
17 
17 
5 
5 
6 
6 


Average 
all 

institutions 


31,015 
24,973 
21,235 
17,547 
5,130 
20,506 
17,434 


31,430 
24,910 
21,568 
16,447 
11,580 
8,044 
0 


33,447 
26,054 
22,503 
19,731 
17,731 
22,774 
23,625 


39,457 
29,635 
24,629 
18,550 
19,218 
11,012 
20,580 


■ote:    Salaries  are  based  on  a  nine-ttonth  acadeaic  year,  excluding  oenefits. 

Source:  Data  Sunary  for  Husic:  1984-85,  Higher  Education  Arts  DaU  Service  (HEADS),  Reston,  VA,  1984. 
Music  Charts,  45-2,  ¥-2.  and  47-2. 
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Table  3-59. 

Average  number  of  musical  perfomanoea  by  type  of  performer: 


1984-85 


Studmt  ptrfonuri 


Faculty  perfoners 


from  the 


Proa  outside 


Froa  outside 


local 

the  local 

PrcB  the  local  caapus 

the  local 

riaput 

Miaiber  of 

Average 

ih^^tr  of 

Average 

Muaber  of 

Average 

MHier  01 

Average 

insti' 

tuti'^ 

miiber 

insti- 

nuaber 

insti- 

nuaber 

tutions 

of  per~ 

tutions 

of  pel ' 

tutions 

of  per- 

reporting 

rerortinl 

forws 

f  oxvers 

reporting 

foners 

Bflirf/tfind  eoiMble  

9b 

40 

3 

10 

BroedMy/flttiical  tliutre. 

161 

10 

10 

3 

5 

GhMter  autic  

273 

31 

25! 

5 

46 

(^flfffal   ,  

419 

114 

32 

5 

10 

Colle|iia  ■ttiicta  

111 

4 

15 

3 

ji 

129 

2 

53 

2 

12 

full  Optra  productioo  

Vj 

3 

11 

3 

4 

Jaiz  

34S 

41 

53 

3 

14 

82 

10 

87 

3 

25 

Muter  cUsaes  

116 

25 

70 

6 

18 

Opan  wrkaliop  

211 

5 

9 

2 

6 

Orrhirrril'rfiealiei 

orchestra  

271 

43 

36 

3 

8 

200 

7 

19 

3 

3 

394 

45 

374 

7 

88 

Student  raciUls  

354 

30 

62 

5 

8 

Other  

113 

11 

41 

34 

13 

7 

Total. 


45C 


90 


203 


428 


133 


Studaot  and  faculty  perfmrvs 


Guest  artists 


Proa  the  local  caapus 


Proa  outside 
the  local  caapus 


Average 


of 
insti' 
tutions      of  per- 
reporting  foraers 


of 
insti- 
tutions 
reporting 


Average 
nuaber 
of  pr*- 
foraers 


of  Average 

insti-  laaber 

tutions  of  per - 

reporting  foraers 


Band/wind  enseatle   73  5  15 

Broadway/aisic-*!  Jnatrc  30  3  4 

OiMber  Bisic   113  3  14 

Choral   95  6  9 

Collegiia  ausicta   32  4  i 

Contemporary   58  2  4 

F^ll  opera  production  35  4  k 

JSM   72  4  7 

Lecture/racitals   21  2  6 

Nastar  classes   27  11  4 

Optra  vorkshor    24  k  4 

Orcheitra/chiMber 

orchestra   na  4  10 

Percussion  eniaables   26  2  4 

Solo  recitals   65  4  7 

Studeat  recitals   5  2 

Other   43  6  3 

ToUl   300  13  50 


63 
47 
235 
91 
33 
51 
35 
129 
113 
191 
18 

103 
11 

325 
23 
64 

396 


a:  DaU  SiMiry  for  rhisic»  1984-85,  Higher  Education  Arts  Dau  Service  t HEADS),  leston,  VA.  1985,  Husk  Charts  29-1. 
29-2,  29-3,  30-1,  30-2,  30-3,  30-4. 
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Chapter  4 


Section  4-1.  Theatre 

rabies  4-1  to  4-21 


Performing 
Arts 


Section  4-2.  Opera/Musical  Theatre 
Tables  4-22  to  4-36 

Section  4-3.  Dance 

Tables  4  37  to  4-50 

Section  4-4.  Music 

Tables  4-51  to  4-65 

Section  4-5.  General  or  Combined  Data 
Tables  4-66  to  4-76 


In  this  chapter  data  specific  to  the  performing  arts 
arc  presented  Since  most  sources  T^resent  performing  arts 
data  from  a  discqiiinaiy  perspective,  this  chapter  is  divided 
into  five  sections,  four  of  which  r^resent  the  major  per- 
forming arts  disciplines:  theatre,  q>era/musical  theatre, 
dance,  and  music,  which  includes  data  on  symphony  orche- 
stras, chamber  music  groups,  choruses,  and  various 
categories  of  instrumentalists  and  other  ^^edal  interest 
musical  groups.  In  addition,  some  tables  contain  data  on 
the  performing  arts  in  general  or  for  several  discipline 
categories.  These  are  presented  in  section  4-5. 

It  should  be  noted  that  within  the  structure  of  this 
report,  there  are  also  data  relating  to  the  performing  arts 
disciplines  on  a  variety  of  topics  such  as  employment, 
finance  and  education  which  are  present  in  other  chapters. 

When  examining  data  on  finances  of  performing  arts 
organizations,  one  must  consider  the  fact  that  such  data 
are  obtained  from  organizations  and  that  some 
organizations  are  not  exclusively  involved  in  the 
production  c  *  performances.  Nor  are  they  restricted  to 
activities  in  a  single  discipline.  Some  are  festiv.'ils  or 
performance  spaces  which  sponsor  or  present  other  groups 
which  actually  produce  the  "product."  Others  are  affiliated 
with  parent  organizations  (such  as  colleges  and  universities 
or  museums)  whose  primary  function  may  be  non-arts- 
related.  Still  others  are  producers  but  of  several  types  of 


performing  activities  (for  example,  orchestras  that  give 
concert  productions  of  operas),  and  may  be  represented  in 
more  fhan  one  data  base. 

Many  data  sources  available  on  the  performing  arts 
include  both  producing  and  pre^itting  organizations, 
possibly  resulting  in  some  overlap  or  underreporting.  For 
example,  if  data  for  both  the  Washington  Opera  and  the 
Kennedy  Center  are  included  in  the  same  data  base,  it  is 
likely  that  ticket  sale  and  attendance  information  for  the 
Washington  Opera  were  reported  by  both  organizations 
and  are  represented  twice  in  the  data  base.  In  addition, 
fiiKai  data  from  affiliated  organizations  are  usually 
incomplete  since  much  of  the  fiscal  activity  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  the  parent  organization. 

To  measure  trends  accurate';'  one  must  be  able  to 
track  a  specific  group  of  organizations  over  time  and 
obtain  complete  and  uniformly  defined  data  from  them  for 
the  entire  period.  This  has  net  been  possible  in  arts- 
related  data  colleaion  activities,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
until  very  recently  when  some  service  organizations  have 
begun  to  report  annual  data  on  ui.*ilorm  "control  groups.** 
The  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  j^n'M  organizations  ^or 
various  years,  depending  upon  their  size,  can  seriously 
affea  the  usefulness  of  the  figures  ^or  those  ye^rs. 


Mi^or  Sources  of  Information 

The  data  in  this  ch^er  come  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  broadty  categorized  as  government  sources, 
commissioned  studies,  service  oiganizations,  unions,  and 
spedal  analytical  studies  which  generally  utilize  data 
from  the  other  sources.  A  few  sources  provide  data  on 
several  artistic  disciplines.  These  indude: 

■  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Ford 
Foundation; 

■  Growth  of  Alts  and  Cultural  Organizations  in 
the  Decade  of  the  197(ys.  Informatics  General 
Corporation; 

■  Where  Artists  Live:  1980.  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division 
(based  on  the  1980  Census  of  Population),  and; 

■  The  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries,  U.S. 
Census  Bureau,  special  tabulations  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  performing  arts  service  janizitions  and 
unions  from  which  data  were  utilized  in  this  ci.ipter 
include  the  following: 

■  The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League; 

■  The  Theatre  Communications  Group,  Inc.; 

■  The  Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama; 

■  The  League  of  American  Theatres  and 
Producers,  Inc.; 

■  Actors  Equity; 

■  Opera  America; 

■  The  Central  Opera  Service; 

■  The  National  Alliance  of  Musical  Theatre 
Producers; 

■  Dance/USA; 

■  The  Association  of  Professional  Vocal 
Ensembles; 


■  Chamber  Music  America; 

■  Ihe  Association  of  College,  University,  and 
Community  Arts  Administrators. 

In  addition,  tables  are  included  from  several  ^>ecial 
interest  groups  and  analytical  studies.  These  are 
identified  on  the  q>ecific  tables  obtained  from  them. 

Descriptions  of  the  single  discipline  data  sources 
appear  in  the  applicable  subsection  of  this  chapter. 
Descriptions  of  the  multi-disciplinary  sources  follow. 

The  finances  of  the  Performing  Arts— Ford 
Foundation 

In  1970,  the  Ford  Foundation  began  a  longitudinal 
study  of  the  finances  of  the  nonprofit  performing  arts 
and  groups  in  theatre,  opera,  ^mphony,  and  dance  that 
were  recipients  of  Ford  Foundation  grants.  They 
obtained  questionnaires  with  detailed  fmancial  and 
operational  data  from  a  total  of  166  organizations  with 
budgets  over  $100,000,  for  a  pi  .iod  of  six  years,  and 
published  a  report  of  the  results  in  1974.  Ford  continued 
to  collect  data  through  fiscal  year  1973*74  but  never 
published  them  for  the  additional  years. 

The  data  are  very  complete  and  include 
considerably  more  detail  than  the  tables  induded  in  the 
present  report  reflect.  In  the  interest  of  time  and  space 
only  a  subset  of  the  variables  in  the  original  tables  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  tables 
available  are  included  in  the  present  report. 

Ford  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  large 
organizations  have  endowment  and  other  funds  which 
they  utilize  to  meet  expenses  and  to  augment  operating 
income  to  reduce  deficits.  Tlie  data  in  the  Ford  report 
reflea  this  economic  activity  which  is  important  to  any 
analysis  of  the  true  economic  status  of  such 
organizations. 

Growtli  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Organizations  in  tlie 
Decade  of  tlie  1970's--lriformatlcs  General 
Corpoiation 

In  early  1984  Informatics  General  Corporation 
completed  a  study  under  contract  with  the  Research 
Division  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  in 


whidi  the  investigators  anempted  to  create  a  uniform 
data  base  with  annual  financial  and  operational  data  for 
groups  of  nonprofit  theatres,  operas,  orchestras,  ballets 
and  modem  dance  companies,  and  art  museums  in  order 
to  calculate  growth  rates  for  certain  economic  and 
output  variables. 

The  data  base  was  constructed  from  unpublished 
Ford  Foundation  computer  dau  tapes  with  dau  through 
1974  for  operas,  theatres,  and  baP>et  and  modem  dance 
companies.  It  was  extended  through  the  decade  of  the 
1970s  by  data  from  the  Theatre  Conmiunicatxons  Group 
and  Opera  America  for  the  theatres  and  operas,  and  by 
financial  statemenU  from  the  Dance  Touring  Program  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  or  from  the 
companies  themsehres  for  the  ballet  and  modem  dance 
companies.  Data  on  orchestras  were  obtained  from  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League.  (The  museum 
data  base  was  also  constructed,  for  a  small  group  of  art 
museums,  fr<Hn  fiiiandal  statements.)  Missing  data  were 
imputed  by  calculating  averages  from  the  data  which 
were  reported 

The  level  of  detail  for  the  variables  included  in  the 
Informatics  report  varies  considerably  from  discipline  to 
discq>line.  In  the  present  report,  only  the  five  major 
variables  are  induded:  earned  income,  support  income, 
total  income,  total  expenses,  and  earnings  gap. 

The  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries  data  and 
Where  Artists  Uve:  1980.  were  introduced  and 
described  earlier  in  this  repott.  (See  chapters  1  and  2. 
See  also  the  detailed  mrthodological  note  with  table  4- 
14.^ 


Section  4-1.  Theatre 

In  this  seaion  data  are  presented  on  the  live 
proiessional  theatre  (tables  4-1  through  4-21). 
Tables  4-1  through  4-5  reflect  trend  data  on  commercial 
(for  profit)  theatre  activities.  Trend  data  on  small 
groups  of  nonprofit  resident  theatres  are  presented  in 
tables  4-6  through  4-11;  data  on  the  theatre  "universe"  in 
1977  and  1982  from  govermnent  sources  in  tables  4-12 
through  4-14;  and  data  on  acting  professionals  in 
tables  4-15  through  4-20.  Table  4-21  includes  a  few 
figures  on  outdoor  drama  for  1986  from  the  Institute  of 
Outdoor  Dnuna. 


The  Commercial  Theatre 

The  principal  source  of  data  on  the  commercial 
theatre  is  Variety,  a  periodical  on  theatrical  activities 
that  has  been  produced  for  many  decades.  On  a  regular 
basis  Variety  assembles  and  publishes  figures  on 
Broadway  and  Road  productions,  receipts,  attendance, 
ticket  prices,  etc.  Annual  data  on  Broadway  productions 
from  1899  to  1987  appear  in  table  4-1.  The  manner  of 
reporting  the  data  was  modified  in  1972,  providing  more 
detail  on  rr/ivals  and  adding  figures  for  return  shows 
and  preopening  flops.  The  figures  under  'Percent  New 
Mu^cals"  for  all  years  were  calculated  by  Westat  from 
the  figures  provided.  Table  4-2  was  constructed  by 
Westat  from  the  data  in  table  4-1  to  reflect  this  activity 
for  10-year  periods. 

The  most  interesting  pattern  reflected  in  these  two 
tables  is  the  high  level  of  new  production  activity  during 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  particularly  during  the  years 
of  the  Great  Depression,  and  the  somewhat  steady 
decline  thereafter.  As  for  revivals,  the  overall  pattern  of 
growth  and  decline  has  remained  relatively  level. 

Annua!  data  are  provided  in  tabic  4-3  on  total 
playing  weeks  and  box  office  receipts  for  both  Broadway 
and  the  Road  from  the  1948-49  season  to  the  present. 
The  table  also  identifies  the  single  week  during  each 
season  with  the  largest  box  office  receipts,  the  amounts 
received,  and  the  number  of  shows  during  that  week. 

Tables  4-4  and  4-5  contain  similar  data  provided  by 
George  Wachtel  of  the  League  of  American  Theatres 
a.id  Producers,  Inc.  Table  4-4  presents  and  recombines 
essentially  the  same  Broadway  figures  for  selected  items 
as  those  in  the  Variety  tables  for  the  last  30  years.  For 
the  30-year  period,  attendance  Parted  and  ended  at 
approximately  the  same  level  with  a  peak  period  in  the 
mid-1960*s  and  the  early  1980*s  and  two  low  points  in  the 
early  1960*s  and  the  early  1970*s.  Gross  receipts  for  both 
Broadway  and  the  Road  reflea  the  same  peaks  and 
valleys;  but,  even  in  cc  uant  dollars,  they  show  an 
overall  pattern  of  steady  growth,  with  the  combined 
receipts  refleaing  a  i  auTiost  two-fold  increase. 

Hcket  price  fi  ^res  lor  straight  plays  and  musicals 
for  approximately  the  same  30-year  period  in  both 
current  and  constant  1985  dollars  appear  in  table  4-5. 
Straight  plays  show  a  steady  increase  in  the  pri  e  of  a 
ticket  with  few  fluctuations.  In  constant  dollars  the 
ticket  price  at  the  end  of  the  30-year  period  is 
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approximately  53  percent  higher.  Ticket  prices  for 
musicals  are  g^erally  higher  than  those  for  straight  plays 
and  have  gone  up  and  down  more  dramatically,  with  a 
major  jump  in  the  early  1970's  and  ending  the  period  at 
double  the  price  of  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

Nonprofit  Resident  Theatres 

Tables  4^  through  4-11  contain  annual  trend  data 
on  income  and  expenses  for  three  separate  groupings  of 
resident  theatres,  covering  most  years  of  the  period  from 
1965-66  through  1986.  When  available,  the  theatres 
included  have  been  identified  on  the  ftrj,  table  for  each 
source. 

The  tables  in  this  group  come  from  two  sources: 

•  Ford  Foundation  -  27  theatres: 
1965-66  to  197(V7L 

•  Theatre  Communications  Group  - 
30  theatres:  1976-1980. 

45  theatres:  1982-1986. 

The  Ford  Foundation  study  was  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter.  Founded  in  1%1,  the  Theatre 
Communications  Group,  Inc.  (TCG)  is  a  nonprofit 
national  service  organization  for  the  nonprofit 
professional  theatre  in  the  United  States,  providing  a 
variety  of  artistic  administrative  and  informal  !o/t^l 
programs  and  services  to  around  200  resident,  cxperi- 
mental^  ethnic  and  other  theatres,  as  well  as  to  inde- 
pendent theatre  artists,  technicians  and  administrators, 
and  professional  theatre  training  institutions.  The  TCG 
produces  several  publications  and  maintains  a 
computerized  data  bank  to  which  its  constituency  has 
access.  Since  1974,  TCG  has  been  producing  detailed 
statistics  from  its  annual  fiscal  surveys  on  financial  and 
operational  characteristics  of  responding  theatres. 
Highlighu  of  the  survey  results  (v.ithout  identification  of 
figures  for  individual  organizations)  are  made  available 
annually  for  general  distribution  in  Theatre  Facts.  Over 
the  years,  this  report  has  included  summary  figures  for 
all  responding  members,  and  more  detailed  data  for  one 
or  more  consistent  control  groups. 

Tables  4-6  and  4-7  show  relatively  derailed  income 
and  expense  information  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
study,  expressed  as  percents  of  total  inccme  including 
corpus  transfers  and  total  expenditures.    The  dollar 


amounts,  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand,  for  total 
iucome  and  total  expenditures,  are  also  provided  for  the 
reader's  use  in  calculating  approximate  dollar  amounts 
for  the  other  variables. 

In  regard  to  income  trends  (table  4-6)  there  is  a 
steady  tiecrease  over  the  sn-year  period  (from  1965  to 
1971)  in  the  percent  of  earned  income  with  a  resulting 
increase  in  the  proportion  coming  from  unearned 
sources.  In  1965-66  earned  income  was  79  percent  and  in 
1970-71  it  was  66  percent.  Forays  into  endowment  funds 
for  income  to  meet  expenses  increased  steadily  until 
1968-69  and  then  decreased  to  below  the  level  at  the 
beginning  of  the  six-year  period.  Ratios  of  personnel 
and  non-persormel  costs  to  total  expenditures  (table  4-7) 
remained  virtually  unchanged  throughout  the  entire 
period. 

For  the  Theatre  Corrmiunicatiohs  Group  control 
group  of  30  large  theatres  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
decade  of  the  1970s  (table  4-8)  the  overall  figures  are 
rather  similar.  Earned  income  ranged  from  66  percent 
of  total  income  in  1976  to  69  percent  in  1979.  The 
earnings  gap  was  35  percent  of  expenses  in  1976, 
30  percent  in  1979  and  32  percent  in  1982. 

As  the  data  in  table  4-9  show,  the  percent  of 
earned  income  for  the  group  of  45  TCG  theatres  went 
from  63  percent  in  1982  to  66  percent  in  1984  and  back 
down  to  62  percent  in  1986.  The  earnings  gap,  as  a 
result,  moved  in  a  reverse  parallel  fashion  from 
37  percent  of  expenses  in  1982  down  to  35  percent  in 
1984  and  back  up  to  38  percent  in  1986. 

It  should  be  cautioned  that  small  changes  in  the 
percent  of  earned  income,  even  among  the  consistent 
control  group,  may  be  due  to  accounting  or  other  factors 
and  not  reflect  an  actual  change  in  earning  patterns. 
Comparisons  of  differences  between  the  different  groups 
are  even  more  subject  to  problems.  However,  the  data 
from  the  three  groups  of  theatres  can  give  some 
indication  of  the  range  ot  variation.  Over  this  25-year 
period  for  the  separate  groups  the  percent  of  earned 
income  has  ranged  from  79  to  62  percent. 

A  comparison  of  the  Ford  Foundation  data  for 
l%5-66  with  the  TCG  data  for  1986  also  illustrates  some 
of  the  changes  that  nave  taken  place  in  income  sources 
over  a  20-year  period.  In  1965-66  indtvidual'>  contributed 
32  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  unearned  income  and 
n  1986  on^  18  percent.  Corporate  contributions  were 


up  from  O  percent  in  1966  to  16  percent  in  l'>86, 
Federal  government  support  from  8.8  to  12  percent,  and 
State  government  support  from  13  to  13  percent. 
Assuming  that  the  TCG  Figure  for  foundations 
represents  only  national  foundations,  foundation 
contributions  dropp  d  from  22.2  to  12  percent  of 
unearned  income.  These  changes  have  also  been 
reflected  in  other  data  on  giving  to  the  arts  as  dlsoissed 
in  diapter  1. 

The  Theatre  Universe 

In  1981  the  Research  Division  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  published  Rqxtrt  11,  a 
condensed  version  of  reports  prepared  by  Mathtech,  Inc. 
of  Princeton,  NJ,  under  contract  to  the  Research 
Division,  to  document  the  results  of  their  effort  in  1977 
"to  collect,  analyze  and  report  csdsting  information  that 
describes  the  current  conditions  and  needs  of 
professional  American  theatre."^ 

Two  tables  from  this  report  are  presented  here. 
The  first  (table  4-12)  provides  a  State-by-State 
distribution  of  the  number  of  theatre  facilities  in  each  of 
11  categories.  The  grand  totals  for  eacn  State  in  the  iasi 
column  were  calculated  by  Westat.  Thus,  in  1977,  there 
were  a  total  of  1,661  theatres  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  thif  table,  with  the  largest  concentration  in 
Mew  York  (399)  and  the  next  largest  number  in 
California  (136). 

Data  on  the  number  of  facilities,  seating  capacity, 
number  of  productions  and  performances,  and 
attendance  for  twehre  somewhat  different  categories  of 
theatres  are  presented  in  tabte  4-13,  the  second  table 
from  the  report.  These  groups  are  broadly  categorized 
into  two  classifications:  professional  (1,541)  and  amateur 
(35,000).  A  few  figures  in  this  table  stand  out.  The 
largest  number  of  seats  are  offered  by  Road  shows,  the 
largest  number  of  professional  performances  by  dinner 
theatres  The  highest  attendance  is  at  high  school 
productions,  followed  by  Road  shows  an(^  dirmer 
theatres. 


Conditions  ind  Needs  of  the  Professional  Amcricin  Theatre. 
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Data  on  aggregate  flnsncial  measures  of  nonprofit 
theatre  organizations  from  the  1982  Census  of  Service 
Industries  are  presented  in  table  4-14.  As  has  been 
discussed  in  chs^ter  1,  the  Census  of  Service  Industries 
includes  those  theatres  which  are  entities  in  themselves, 
and  it  tends  not  to  include  those  that  are  under  the 
au^ices  of  a  larger  organization,  such  as  a  university. 
Revenue  and  oq>ense  information  for  a  total  of  715 
theatre  organizations  and  breakdowns  for  six  categories 
are  provided.  Total  dollar  figures  and  percentages  are 
specified  in  considerable  detail  for  revenue  sources  as 
well  as  a  total  expense  figure.  For  the  entire  group, 
admissions  receipts  accounted  for  62  percent  of  total 
income,  with  wide  variation  for  the  subgroups  (from 
30  percent  for  ofr-ofT-Broadway  theatres  to  76  percent 
for  stock  companies).  Children*s  theatres  had  the 
highest  figure  for  contraa  fees  from  performances 
(14  percent).  The  off*off  Broadway  group  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  income  from  NEA  (9  percent)  as 
well  as  contributions  from  individuals  and  foundations 
(10  percent  each).  The  off-Broadway  theatres  had  the 
highest  level  of  contributionj  from  business  and  industry 
(10  percent). 

Actors'  Employment 

The  Hrst  table  in  this  subseaion  (table  4-15), 
utilizing  data  from  the  Census  of  Population,  shows  a 
distribution  of  actors/directors  by  State  for  two  points  in 
time:  1970  and  1980.  The  States  are  ranked  from 
highest  to  lowe^  in  terms  of  numbers  of  actors/directors 
in  the  State  in  1980.  The  corresponding  rank  for  1970  is 
also  provided  but  not  in  rank  order.  In  both  >'ears, 
Caiu  •  iia  ranked  first  and  New  York  second.  In  1970 
Alaska  ranked  lowest  and  in  1980  Wyoming,  with  Alaska 
moving  up  to  44th  ''lace.  A  "concentration  ratio"  for 
each  year  is  also  provided  in  this  table;  this  represents 
the  proportion  of  aaors/directors  to  each  State's  labor 
force  compared  with  the  national  proportion.  As 
indicated  in  the  table,  both  the  California  and  New  York 
ratios  are  more  than  twice  that  of  the  national 
proportion.  The  Census  of  Population  identified  a  total 
of  40,201  act«  .-s  and  direaors  in  1970  and  67,180  in  1980. 
l>.t  Current  Population  Survey  estimates  there  were 
93,000  aaors/direuors  in  1^66.  This  figure  included 
stage,  screen,  radio  and  television  /;mployment.  Of 
these,  7.7  percent  were  classified  as  unemployed  (table  2- 
7). 


Actors  Equity  Data 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  live  performing  arts  are 
by  nature  labor-intensive,  since  the  product  is  the 
performance  of  the  artists  themsehres.  In  addition,. . . 

The  live  performing  arts  are  highly  unionized. 
Almost  all  of  the  paid  performers  and  sup- 
portive  personnel  are  membera  of  one  of  the 
23  different  unions  or  branches  with 
jurisdiction  in  the  perfonning  arts.  Most  of 
the  unions  are  well  established,  having  been 
formed  in  early  1900's. . .  .In  the  perform- 
ing arts  ti.4.Te  is  a  histoiy  of  caqiloitation  of 
performers  and  supportive  personnel  by  some 
managers  and  booking  agents.  It  was  not 
uncommon  sixty  years  ago  for  a  producer  to 
cancel  a  performance  during  rehearsal  or  on 
the  night  the  performance  was  offered 
because  of  low  ticket  sales.  In  such  cases, 
performers  frequently  were  neither  paid  for 
rehearsals  nor  for  the  loss  of  time  in  making 
themsehres  available  for  the  subsequently 
canceled  performance.  These  unfair  actions 
frequently  lolidified  a  group  of  employees 
and  made  dear  the  need  for  some  type  of 
group  ection  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
inherent  power  of  a  manager  or  producer. 

The  casual  nature  of  the  labor  market  in  the 
performing  arts  is  a  second  reason  for  the 
high  degree  of  jnionization. .  } 

The  primaiy  source  of  data  on  stage  actor 
employment  conditions  is  the  actor's  union.  Actors 
Equity.  Equity  has  assembled  statistics  on  actor 
employment  for  many  years.  A  major  20-year 
retrospeaive,  prepared  by  t'e  late  Alan  Hewitt,  was 
published  in  t?ie  Match  1985  issue  of  Equity  News. 
These  data  were  updated  in  1987  by  Tom  Viola  and 
published  in  the  February  1987  issue  of  Equity  News.  It 
is  this  latter  set  of  tables  that  are  reproduced  here 
(tables  4-16  through  4-20).  They  represent  the  10-year 
period  from  1975-1976  through  1985-1986.  There  are 
many  gaps  in  the  uata  for  wlier  years;  thus,  only  this 
period  is  reported  with  any  consistency. 
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Total  work  weeks  of  the  working  nembership  by 
production  contract  categories  appear  in  table  4-16.  In 
the  subgroup  including  Broadway,  California,  Chicago, 
and  Road,  there  has  been  a  dedme  in  this  total  over  the 
10-year  period,  but  there  has  been  a  significant  increase 
in  LORT  (approximately  21,000)  and  several  other 
contract  categories.  Thus,  the  total  number  has  grown 
by  about  46,000  weeks  since  1975-76. 

The  percentage  of  the  woiking  membership 
employed  under  the  major  contract  categories  is 
reflected  in  table  4-17,  showing  the  largest  percentages  in 
the  LORT  cau^^oiy  for  the  entire  period.  The  figures  in 
table  4-18  represent  the  average  number  of  working 
members  employed  during  a  given  week,  i^owing  a  small 
but  steady  increase  for  all  categories  over  the  10  years. 

The  annual  earnings  reflected  in  table  4-19  speak 
^  "  themsehres,  i*-  terms  oi  rhe  low  level  pay  that  most 
members  earn  under  their  union  contracts.  Ther';  is  a 
slight  improvement  overall  in  the  number  of  members 
eirjning  higher  salaries,  but  the  increases  are  not  sig- 
nificant. Table  4-20  shows  a  steady  decline  in  the  num- 
ber and  proportion  of  members  working;  in  a  given  year, 
having  moved  from  63  percent  in  1976  to  38  percent  in 
1985,  but  this  is  partly  attributed  to  an  increase  in  paid- 
up  membership  (see  observational  note  or  table  4-20). 

Chapter  2  proiides  a  discussion  of  overall  artistic 
employment,  comparative  figures  on  union  membership, 
and  other  data  on  employment  of  performing  artists. 
Chapter  8  includes  data  from  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 
There  is  a  high  level  of  dual  membership  in  both  Actors 
Equity  and  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

Outdoor  Drama 

Several  tables  containing  198^j  data  on  outdoor 
drama  activity  wcr^  provided  by  the  Institute  of  Outdoor 
Drama.  This  institute  was  established  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1963  to  provide  a 
central  source  of  information  on  the  growing  swell  of 
outdoor  theatre  production  activity.  The  data  were 
provided  to  us  in  a  form  which  gives  figures  for  each 
outdoor  production.  Aggregates  of  a  few  of  the  most 
useful  variables  were  calculated  by  Westat  (table  4-21). 


I^gue  of  Resident  Theatres. 


By  referring  to  table  4-13  for  1976-77,  the  reader  will 
note  that  production,  perfornian:;e,  and  attendance 
figures  for  both  years  are  con^>arable.  No  real  trend 
analysis  is  possible  from  the  data  presented. 

Section  4-2.  Opera/Musical  Theatre 

In  this  section  data  are  presented  on  live 
opera/musical  theatre  activities  (tables  4-22  through 
4-36).  Trend  data  on  the  opera  "universe"  appear  in 
tables  4-22  through  4-23,  and  more  detailed  trend  data 
on  smaller  groups  of  professional  opera  companies  in 
tables  4-24  through  4-35.  In  addition,  some  recent  data 
on  musical  theatre  activity  obtained  from  the  National 
Alliance  of  Musical  Theatre  Producers  coi  be  found  in 
table  4-36. 


The  Opera  Universe 

The  Ceniral  Opera  Service  (COS),  the  information 
and  research  department  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  was 
established  in  1954  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National 
Council  to  serve  all  opera  companies  and  workshops,  and 
professionals  in  and  supporten  of  opera  in  North 
America.  The  COS  maintains  information  on  more  tha  i 
30,000  operas  as  part  of  iu  extensive  archives  and 
publishes  the  quarterly  COS  BULLETIN  and  15  special 
directories  of  operatic  resources. 

This  source  provides  a  representation  of  the 
universe  of  opera^rodudng  oiganizations,  since  opera 
companies,  orchestras,  theatres,  festivals,  and  colleges 
and  universities  are  included  in  its  membership.  A 
statistical  summaiy  of  COS's  most  recent  survey  data  was 
provided  to  us  by  its  director,  Maria  Rich.  It  reflects 
data  on  the  number  of  organizations,  the  number  of 
penbrmances,  the  number  of  works  and  total  experises 
(in  miUions)  for  the  years  1964^5/1970-71/1974-75  and 
aU  years  from  1980^1  through  1986-87.  This  summary 
also  provides  additional  detail  for  these  groups  for  the 
last  two  years  (see  tables  4-22  and  4-22.) 

The  figures  in  these  tables  represent  an  opera 
"unrerse"  of  coUege/university,  other  amateur,  and 
professional  companies.  Generally,  over  the  45-year 
period,  there  has  been  a  ste,  Jy  increase  in  the  total 
number  of  companies/groups.  There  were  two  points  at 
which  this  pattern  was  reversed:  from  1962  to  1%5  there 


was  a  small  drop  from  795  to  732  groups,  and  from  1966 
to  1970  a  big  drop  from  918  to  685  groups. 

The  Central  Opera  Service  data  /'ovide  ;  i-eak- 
down  of  these  totals  into  three  groups:  compam  with 
buckets  of  Sl00,000  or  more,  other  companies,  and 
coll^  and  university  woricshops.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  which  were  companies  with  budgets  over  Sl00,000 
was  3.6  percent  in  1964,  with  a  big  increase  occurring 
between  1974  and  1980  from  6.7  percent  to  125  percent. 
This  increase,  largely  attributable  to  a  high  rate  of 
inflation,  leveled  off  in  the  1980's,  ending  the  period  at 
14.2  percent.  The  other  companies  made  steady  gains 
over  the  last  20  years,  while  the  college/university  group 
has  remained  relatively  level. 

In  regard  to  total  numbers  of  performances 
(excluding  musicals  for  the  years  1980  to  1986),  there  has 
also  been  a  steady  increase,  with  the  exception  of  a  drop 
between  1962  and  1963,  from  2,704  performances  in 
195^53  to  11,794  in  1986-87.  In  the  1980-81  season  COS 
began  reporting  figures  o".  musicals  which  tripled  over 
the  six  years  reported  (from  2,251  in  1980-81  to  7,759  in 
1986-87). 

Table 4-22  also  reflects  an  increase  in  total 
expenses  of  79  percent  (from  S208.9  million  in  1980^1  to 
S374.6  million  in  1986^.  Table  4-23  provides  more 
detail  on  the  organizations  included  in  the  data  by  six 
budfgct  size  categories,  and  also  delineates 
orchcstra/festival/chorus  groups  and  theatres  from  small 
companies/avocational  groups  and  clubs.  Additional 
detail  on  repertoire  is  also  included. 


Professional  Opera  Companies 

1  ab*es  4-24  through  4-35  contain  annual  trend  data 
on  income  and  expenses  from  four  sr;.arate  groupings  of 
professional  opera  companies  covering  most  years  of  the 
period  from  1965-66  through  1985-86.  When  available 
the  opera  companies  included  have  been  identified  on 
the  first  table  for  each  source. 

The  tables  in  this  group  come  from  three  sources: 

■  Ford  Foundation  -  31  operas:  196**  '5  to 
1970-71. 

■  Informatics  study  -  21  operas:  1970  to  1979 
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opera  America  -  ■      be  a  nonprofit  corporation  in  North, 

47  operas:  1981-82  to  1985-56  Central,  or  South  America; 

84  operas:  1984-85  to  1985-86 


Opera  America  is  a  noi^rofit  service  organization 
for  professional  opera  prodiicing  companies  in  the 
Americas.  It  began  in  1970  with  17  charter  member 
companies  and,  since  then,  has  grown  to  110  member 
companies  in  1987»  including  97  in  the  United  States,  10 
in  Canada,  one  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  one  in  Brazil.  The 
membership  is  divided  into  two  categories:  member 
companies  and  correspondent  companies. 
Correspondent  companies  enjoy  the  same  t>enefits  as 
member  companies,  cxcqH  for  holding  office,  serving  on 
committees,  and  voting. 

Criteria  for  membership  in  each  category  are 
outlined  below: 

To  qualify  as  a  Member  Company,  the 
applicant  must: 

■  be  a  nonprofit  corporation  in  North, 
Central,  or  South  America; 

■  have  scheduled  and  performed  at  least 
two  performances  of  each  of  three 
staged  produaions  of  operas  during 
each  of  the  immediately  precedmg 
three  seasons, 

■  employ  at  least  one  full-time 
general/artistic/music  (^Leaor  plus  a 
professional  manager  on  a  full-:tme  or 
seasonal  basis; 

■  utilize  an  orchestra  on  a  seasonal  or 
annual,  instead  of  on  a  pidcup  basis; 

■  utilize  a  chorus  on  a  seasonal  or  annual 
instead  of  a  pickup  basis; 

■  utilize  paid  professional  artists  for  at 
least  some  part  of  its  productions;  and 

■  have  a  budget  of  at  1  ^S35O,000. 

To  qualify  as  a  Correspondent  Company,  the 
applicant  must: 


■  have  produced  and  performed  before  a 
paying  audience  more  than  one 
performance  of  one  staged  production 
of  opera  during  each  of  the  immediately 
preceding  two  seasons; 

■  utilize  an  orchestra  for  its  productions; 

m  utilize  paid  professional  artists  for  at 
least  some  part  of  its  productions;  and 

■  have  a  budget  of  at  least  $50,000.^ 

Opera  America  armually  publishes  a  data  summary 
called  Company  Fiscal  Statistics,  a  comparative  survey 
detailing  expenditures  and  income  sources, 
supplemented  by  information  on  company  sLafTmg  and 
production  requirements.  These  statistic^  have  been 
produced  in  varying  levels  of  detail  since  1974. 

Data  on  income  and  expenses  for  31  opera 
companies  included  in  the  Ford  Foundation  study  for  the 
vears  1966-1971  are  presented  in  tables  4-24  and  4-25. 
k  nese  data  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  total  income 
and  total  expenditures,  req}ectively.  Dollar  figures  in 
thousands  are  provided  for  total  income  and  total 
expenditures.  Actual  dollar  figures  for  21  opera 
companies  in  the  Imormatics  study  for  the  years  1970  to 
1979  are  presented  in  table  4-26.  Data  on  a  group  of 
47  companies  in  the  membership  of  Opera  America  for 
the  period  1981  to  1985  are  presented  in  considerable 
detail  in  tables  4-27  through  4-31.  The  reader  should 
note  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  is  included  in  all  three 
data  bases  and  represents  a  large  portion  of  the  total 
amounts  reported.  Data  for  a  larger  Opera  America 
group  of  84  companies  can  be  found  in  Tables  4-33  to  4- 
35. 

In  reviewing  the  pei'centage  of  earned  income  to 
total  income  for  the  Ford  Foundation  group,  one  can  see 
a  decline  from  56.9  percent  in  1965-66  to  48.5  percent  in 
1969-70  (table  4-24)  for  the  group  of  31  companies,  with 
a  slight  increase  in  1970-71  to  49.8  percent.  The 
Informatics  group  (table  4-26)  started  the  decade  at 
64.5  percent,  and  ended  the  decade  at  57.8  percent.  For 
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the  Opera  America  group  of  47  companies  for  the  year* 
1981-a2  through  1985-86  (table  4-27)  the  pcicentage  }f 
earned  income  remained  stable  at  55  to  57  percent  and 
support  income  was  36  to  38  percent. 

The  Ford  Foundation  data  on  e3q>enditures  in 
table  4-25  show  stable  proportions  of  personnel  and 
noiq>ersonnel  costs  to  total  csqmditures  for  all  six  years 
reported 

Detail  on  sources  of  earned,  private  support  and 
public  support  income  for  the  Opera  A  lerica  group  of 
47  companies  is  provided  in  tables  4-28  through  4-30. 
These  tables  have  sufficient  detail  to  permit  a 
comparison  with  the  Ford  Foundation  data  for  a  20  year 
interval:  1965-66  and  1985-86.  The  Ford  Foundation 
g  '*o  diows  a  higher  percentage  of  earned  income 
coming  from  ticket  sales  (83.7  percent  compared  with 
79  percent)  but  the  difference  is  small  However, 
contributed  income  source  differences  can  be  noted  in 
the  proportions  of  business/corporate  contributions, 
which  increased  from  6.2  percent  to  133  percent  and 
Federal  government  grams  which  increased  from  none  in 
1965  to  93  percent  of  total  support  in  1985.  Levels  of 
support  from  individuals,  national  foundations^  and  State 
and  local  government  sources  remained  about  the  same 
for  both  yean  (Note  that  the  Ford  group  had  no 
support  from  State  government  in  1965). 

Table  4-31  shows  earned  and  unearned  income  as 
percentages  of  total  expenses  for  the  Opera  America 
group  of  47  companies.  Those  percentages  remained 
stable  throughout  the  1980s.  Table  4-32  presents 
development  expenses  in  actual  dollars  for  this  sample 
and  shows  that  those  amounts  have  no.e  than  doubled 
over  the  fwe  year  period.  These  are  expenses  incurred 
for  fundraising  and  support  of  development  activities. 

Data  on  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Opera  America 
membership  (84  companies)  for  the  1984-85  and  1985-86 
seasons  are  shown  in  tables  4-33  through  4-35.  (See  the 
observational  note  on  table  4-33  for  an  analysis  of  those 
data.)  A  comparison  can  be  made  between  this  lable 
and  that  for  the  Central  Optra  Service  (table  4-22)  on 
the  tota*  expend  figures  for  the  years  1984-85  and 
1985-86.  For  rne  170  COS  companies  with  budgets  over 
$100,000,  the  total  expenses  are  S256.5  million  for  1984- 
85  and  $2703  million  for  1985-86,  compared  with 
S235.7  million  and  $252.6  million,  respectively,  for  the 
84  companies  in  the  Opera  America  group. 


The  most  interesting  a^>ect  of  table  4-34  is  the 
specification  of  income  percentages  for  several  groupings 
of  companies  for  the  1985-86  season,  including  a 
separate  set  of  figures  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  which 
has  a  mudi  higher  proportion  of  earned  to  total  income 
and  smaller  proportions  of  government  support  than  any 
other  grouping. 

Table  4-35  presenu  the  number  and  percent  of 
Opera  America  member  companies  which  ended  the 
year  with  an  operating  loss  for  the  years  1982  to  1986. 
As  the  editors  of  Profile  1987  noted,  using  aggregate 
deficit  figures  alone  as  an  assessment  of  fiscal  problems 
can  be  misleading  because  surpluses  of  healthy 
companies  cancel  out  the  deficits  of  other  companies.  A 
better  indication  of  the  overall  condition  is  the  total 
losses  of  all  companies.  Of  the  84  companies  re^nding 
to  the  1986  survey  45  (or  54  percent)  reported  losses. 
These  losses  totaled  S5.7  million.  Over  the  period  sirce 
1982  the  percent  of  Opera  America  re^ndents 
reporting  losses  has  risen  from  41  percent  i^i  1982  to 
54  percent  in  both  1985  and  1986. 

Musical  Theatre 

As  indicated  in  the  beginning  of  this  seaion, 
musiral  theatre  can  not  be  viewed  as  a  discipline  which  is 
mutually  exclusive,  because  it  ic  produced  by  a  variety  of 
organizations  that  belong  to  other  disciplines,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  theatres  and  opera  companies. 
Hovvever,  we  did  receive  recent  data  on  musical  theatre 
activity  from  the  National  Alliarce  of  Musical  Theatre 
Producers.  A  summary  of  this  infonr^tion  is  provided  in 
table  4-36.  These  data  can  be  compared  with  data  on 
musicals  from  the  Central  Opera  Service 
(tables  4-22  and  4-23).  (To  obtain  a  somewhat  fuller 
picture  of  musical  theatre  activity,  see  also  tables  4-1  and 
4-2  on  commercial  theatre  musical  productions.)  For 
1986  and  1987,  table  4-36  reflects  a  total  of  159  musical 
theatre  productions  and  4,862  musical  theatre 
performances  by  around  40  companies,  while  table  4-22 
reflects  278  musical  productions  and  7,759  performances, 
exclusive  of  commercial  theatre,  for  an  unknown  number 
of  organizations.  Although  not  included  in  the  present 
report  data  on  musical  theatre  production  activities  are 
also  available  from  t!ie  Theatre  Communications  Group. 
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Section  4-3.  Dance 

In  this  section  data  are  presented  on  dance 
activities  in  the  U.S.  (tables  4-37  through  4-50). 
Tables  4-37  and  4-38  provide  figures  for  two  different 
dance  universes;  tables  4-39  through  448,  annual  trend 
data  on  small  groups  of  professional  ballet  and  modem 
dance  companies;  table  449  Census  Bureau  figures  on 
the  distribution  of  dancers  by  State,  and  table  4-50 
annual  trend  data  on  attendance  to  the  National  Square 
Dance  Convention. 


The  Dance  Universe 

Annual  figures  on  the  number  of  dance 
organizations  in  existence  for  the  period  1959  to  1967 
appear  in  table  4>37.  Figures  through  1964  were 
compiled  by  Baumol  and  Bowen.  Two  additional  years 
were  compfled  from  Dance  Magazine's  "Annual 
Directoiy  of  Dance  Attractions'*  by  Michael  Moskow  for 
the  publication  from  Vi  Jch  this  tabic  was  taken.  For  the 
category  of  Professional  American  companies  there  was 
an  increase  of  from  78  groups  in  1959  to  176  groups  in 
1?57. 

In  1982  the  data  from  the  Census  of  Seivice 
Industries  (table  438)  account  for  a  total  of  159  dance 
organizations  with  a  total  dollar  volume  of  $90  million. 
These  organizations  are  further  divided  into  ballet  (58 
companies)  and  modem  dance  (34  companies).  The 
contrast  between  the  total  dollar  volum*  i  of  these  two 
groups  is  marked,  with  the  ballet  companies  showing  six 
times  the  level  of  activity  of  the  modem  dance  groups. 

Furthermore,  there  is  stmaui^I  difference 
between  ballet  companies  anu  most  other 
types  of  dance  groups.  Ballet  companies 
require  a  minimum  troupe  of  15  to  20 
uancers  in  order  to  (>erform  the  traditional 
and  romantic  rcpertoiy,  whereas  much 
modem  repertoiy  requires  only  a  »nall 
number  of  dancers.  The  impact  of  repertory 
on  budget  size  is  significant— ballet  companies 
are  struaurally  larger.^ 
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Other  struaural  faaors  connected  with  the  baUet 
repertory  which  affca  budgets  are  orchestras  and  other 
large  produaion  costs  (costumes,  shoes,  accompanists, 
etc.). 

Table  4-38  also  demonstrates  the  other  primary 
fiscal  difference  between  these  two  groups:  the 
proportions  of  eamed  income  coming  from  tidcet  sales 
versus  contraa  fees.  For  the  modem  dance  groups  over 
twice  as  mudi  is  eamed  from  performance  fees;  whereas, 
for  ballet  companies  the  ratio  of  admission  receipts  to 
p^ormance  fees  is  four  to  one.  There  is  also  a  heavier 
dq>endance,  relatively  speaking,  on  foundation  and 
corporate  support,  compared  to  individual  contributions, 
for  the  modem  dance  groups. 

Professional  Dance  Companies 

Tables  4-39  through  4-48  contain  annual  trend 
data,  primarily  on  income  and  expenses,  for  five  separate 
groupings  of  dance  companies,  covering  most  y^ars  of 
the  period  from  1965-66  through  1985.  When  available, 
the  dance  companies  included  have  been  identified  on 
the  first  table  for  each  sourc**. 

The  tables  in  this  group  come  from  three  sources: 

■  Ford  Foundation:  1965-66  to  1970-71 

-  9  ballet  companies 

-  8  modem  dance  companies. 

■  Informatics  study:  1970  to  1979 

-  8  ballet  companies 

«    5  modem  dance  companies. 

■  Dance/USA:  1983  to  1985 

-  23  dance  companies,  which  include, 
on  the  basi.<:  of  company  name, 

15  ballet  companies  anu  8  modem 
dance  companies. 

Dance/USA  was  established  in  1982,  to  serve  the 
needs  of  a  growing  American  professional  dance 
constituency.  Like  other  nonprofit  sen  ice  organizations, 
it  provides  a  variety  of  services,  such  as  roundtabI«^  and 
workshops  for  dance  professionals,  puoUcation  of  a 
joumal  and  other  materials  to  promote  and  develop  the 
dance  profession,  a  .  ng  as  a  liaison  with  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  government,  and  collection  of 
statistical  information  on  the  professional  dance  field. 


(Data  from  the  results  of  the  annual  Hscal  survey  from 
1983  through  1985  were  recently  published  and  appear  in 
tables  445  through  4^). 

Data  on  income  and  expenses  for  9  ballet 
con^>anies  and  8  modem  dance  companies  included  in 
the  Ford  Foundation  Studjy  are  presented  in  tables  4-39 
through  442.  These  data  are  expressed  as  percentages 
of  total  income  and  total  C3q>endlitures»  respectively. 
Dollar  figures  in  thousands  for  total  income  and  total 
€xpeiiae$  are  induded  at  the  bottom  of  each  table,  as 
appn^mate.  Actual  dollar  flgures  in  millions  for  8  ballet 
conqsanies  and  5  modem  dance  companies  in  the 
Informatics  study  for  the  years  1970  to  1979  are 
presented  in  tables  443  and  444.  As  indicated  above, 
data  on  a  consistent  group  of  23con^)anies  in  the 
membership  of  Dance/USA  for  th  years  1983  to  1985 
can  be  found  in  ubles445  to  «8.  These  data  are 
expressed  only  in  percents.  No  ooUar  bases  were 
available. 

For  the  Ford  Foundation  ballet  group  (table  4-39) 
the  percent  of  earned  income  started  at  473  percent  in 
1965-66,  difflbed  to  55.9  percent  in  1966^7  and 
remained  dose  to  that  level  through  1970-71.  For  the 
Informatics  ballet  group  (table  443)  the  earned  income 
ranged  from  51M  percent  ;n  1970  to  618  percent  in  1979, 
reflecting  a  steady  increase  except  in  1972  and  1973. 

For  the  Ford  Foundation  modem  dance  group 
(table  441),  the  percentage  of  earned  income  of  total 
income  was  high  in  1965-66  (M2  percent),  then  dropped 
dramatically  the  next  year  to  66.4  percent  and  stayed  at 
dose  to  that  level  until  1969-70,  when  it  jumped  back  up 
to  81 J  percent.  In  IS  70-71,  it  dropped  down  again  to 
68.6  percent.  The  smaller  Informatics  group  (table  444) 
reflecu  the  same  high  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970s 
with  the  dramatic  drop  in  1971  and  a  movement  back 
and  forth  between  60  and  68  percent  through  most  of  the 
1970s,  ending  at  58  J  percent  in  1979.  Over  the  decade, 
thts  means  an  increased  reliance  on  support  income. 

None  of  the  Dancc/USA  tables  show  eamed 
income  as  a  percent  of  total  income,  but  table  447  shows 
eanied  income  as  a  percent  of  total  expenses,  which  is  a 
somewhat  similar  comparison.  This  table  reflects  a 
proportion  of  64  percent  in  1983  and  1984,  dropping  in 
1985  to  61  percent.  Support  income  remained  steady  at 
37  percent.  Contributed  revenue  (suf«oort  income)  by 
source  as  percents  of  total  revenues  are  presented  in 
table  446  and  show  stable  proportions  across  the  three 


year  period.  The  data  in  these  two  tables  represent  a 
combined  group  of  ballet  and  modem  dance  companies. 

Various  types  of  the  Dance/USA  group's 
performance  revenues  as  percents  of  e^med  revenue  are 
presented  in  table  445,  with  separate  figures  provided 
for  ballet  and  modem  dance.  For  both  groups  almost  all 
eamed  income  ^  •  from  performance  aaivities  for  all 
three  years.  In  i983  the  modem  dance  group  had  at 
least  15  percent  coming  from  non-performance  sources, 
but  this  pattem  disappears  in  subsequent  years.  As 
evidenced  in  earlier  tables,  modem  dance  relies  much 
more  heavily  on  tour  revenue  than  ballet. 

With  regard  to  expenses,  the  Ford  Foundation 
ballet  group  (table  440)  showed  a  very  stable 
distribution  of  expenses  across  the  5!x-year  period,  with 
about  30  percent  going  for  performing  artistic  personnel, 
around  62  percent  for  all  personnel,  around  16  percent 
for  production  costs  and  at  J  of  around  37  percent  for 
non-personnel  expenses. 

For  the  Ford  Foundation  modem  dance  group  the 
percent  of  personnel  exi.^ep-^^  (table  442)  were  lower 
than  for  ballet,  ranging  from  aoout  42  percent  in  1965-66 
to  53  percent  in  1969-70.  Artistic  production  personnel 
costs  ranged  from  34  percent  of  total  costs  in  1965-66  to 
44  percent  in  both  1966^7  and  1969-70.  Production 
costs  ranged  from  25  to  33  pet  cent  and  all  nonpersonnel 
expenses  from  43  to  55  percent . 

The  figures  in  table  4-48  for  the  23  Dance/USA 
companies  show  a  stable  distribution  of  expenses  across 
the  three-year  period,  «;th  personnel  expenses 
accounting  for  58  percent  of  the  total,  around  34  percent 
oi  which  were  for  artistic  personnel.  Non-personnel 
expenses  represented  42  percent  of  the  total,  almost 
evenly  split  between  produaion  and  development/ 
administrative  expenses. 

Dancers 

Only  two  tables  appear  in  this  subseaion.  Census 
of  Population  data  on  the  distribation  of  dancers  by 
State  in  1970  and  1980  are  presented  in  table  449,  in 
rank  order  by  concentration  in  1980.  Again,  the  greatest 
numbers,  by  far,  reside  in  New  Yorl:  and  Califonua. 
Between  1970  and  1980  there  have  been  increase^  in  the 
number  of  dancers,  some  quite  dramatic  (see  New  York, 
Florida,  Texas,  Indiana,  Arizona,  Minnesota)  in  almost 


cvci>  State.  The  major  exception  is  Michigan  where 
there  was  z  large  drop.  With  regard  to  rank,  there  was  a 
rotation  between  California  ano  New  Yo^  for  first  place 
and  significant  shifts  for  Florida,  Texas,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana.  The  Census  of  Population  identified  a  total  of 
7,404  dancers  in  1970,  and  13,194  in  1980.  Current 
Population  Suivey  data  for  1986  identified  18,000 
dancers  (see  table  2^7). 

The  other  table  (4-50)  <  tains  annual  figures 
provided  by  the  National  Square  i^ance  Convention  on 
convention  attendance  for  a  33  year  period.  The  period 
began  with  an  attendance  of  5,364  persons  and  ended 
with  20,164  persons  in  attendance  -  a  four-fold  increase 
overall.  Within  the  33  years  there  are  some  dramatic 
shifts  up  and  down,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the 
large  increase  in  1976  to  39,796.  One  major  factor  in  the 
level  of  attendance  is  the  city  in  which  the  convention  is 
held 


Section  4-4.  Music 

In  this  section  data  are  presented  in  tables  4-51 
through  4-65,  on  orchestras  and  other  music  groups.  The 
first  six  tables  provide  trend  data  on  orchestras  (tables  4- 
5t  through  4-56).  The  remainder  include  fiscal  data  on 
choruses  for  two  points  in  time:  1980  and  1985  (table  4- 
57);  information  on  chamber  mus*'*  programming  from 
1967  to  1986  (tables  4-58  through  ,  :):  -jid  figures  on 
individual  musicians  or  participants  in  ^cific  music 
groups  at  various  points  in  time  (tables  4-63  through  4- 
65). 


Symphopvy  Orchestras 

The  tables  in  this  subsection  contain  annual  trend 
data  on  expenses  and  output  measures  (attendance  and 
performances)  on  large  groups  of  symphony  orchestras. 
These  data  are  from  two  principal  M}urces: 

■  Ford  Foundation  -  91  orchestras:  1965-66 
through  1970  ''I. 

■  AiPerican  Symphony  Orchestra  League  - 
Varied  numbers  of  100+  orchcscras:  l%9-70 
through  1985-86. 

Some  of  the  tables  come  from  other  sources  which 
have  utilized  anu  ana^^'zed  data  from  the  American 


Symphony  Orchestra  League  (ASOL),  for  various 
groupings  of  years.  The  orchestras  included  in  the  Foid 
Foundation  study  are  identified  on  table  4-51.  Those 
included  u  the  remaining  tables  were  not  identified  by 
the  sources,  but  do  vary  from  year  to  year. 

The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League, 
fc^med  in  1946,  provides  a  wide  range  of  services  to  most 
of  the  nation's  symphony  orchestras,  including  national 
conferences,  management  seminars,  workshops  and 
training  courses,  the  publication  of  Symphony  Magazine 
and  other  materials.  It  has  continually  expanded  its 
membership  to  inclu  over  870  groups  in  1986.  Of 
these,  800  are  American,  around  15  are  Canadian,  and 
there  is  one  each  in  Hong  Kong  and  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  membership  is  divided  into  six  categories, 
the  first  r.ve  of  which  represent  income  levels  over  a  two 
year  period  TVo  years  are  used  to  ^ow  for  anomalies 
that  affect  one  year's  income  on  a  one-time  basis.  These 
levels  are  adjusted  eveiy  two  years.  In  fact,  according  to 
Bob  Olmsted  at  ASOL,  the  levels  will  be  readjusted  from 
current  levels  by  the  end  of  February  198S.  The  current 
category  descriptions  and  the  numb'.r  of  orchestras 
presently  in  each  category  are: 

■  Majors:  orchestras  with  incomes  of 
S3.4  million  or  more  in  1984-85  and  S3.6  million 
or  more  in  1985-86  (30  U.S.  orchestras) 

■  Regionals:  oichestras  with  incomes  of  between 
$950,000  and  S3.4  million  in  1984-85  and 
between  $1  million  and  $3.6  million  in  1985-86 
(45  U.S.  orchestras; 

■  Metropolitans:  orchestras  with  incomes 
between  $265/00  and  $950,000  in  1984-85  and 
between  $280,000  and  $1  million  in  1985-86 
(93  U.S.  orchestras) 

■  Urbans:  orchestras  with  incomes  between 
$125,000  and  $265,000  in  1984-85  and  $135,000 
and  $280,000  in  1985-86  (88  U.S.  orchestras) 

■  Conununities:  the  remainder  of  the 
membership,  exclusive  of  college  and  university' 
and  youth  orchestras  (352  U.S.  orchestras) 

In  addition,  ASOL  has  249  college,  university  and  youth 
orchestras  in  its  current  membership. 
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In  its  eflbrts  to  define  the  orchestra  universe, 
ASOL  has  spcdficalfy  identified  7  regional,  28 
metropolitan,  12  urban,  and  443  other  orchestras  that  arc 
not  members.  They  estimate  that  another  150+ 
ordiestras  cadst  that  they  have  not  identified,  at  the 
community  and  college/university  levels,  yielding  a 
universe  estimate  of  1500  ^mphony  orchestras  in  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  majors,  metropolitans  and  regionals 
account  for  most  of  the  fiscal  activity  and  report  more 
consistent^  to  ASOL,  most  sources  include  only  these 
groups  for  trend  analysis. 

Data  on  the  Ford  Foundation  grcap  of  91 
orchestras  for  the  years  1965-66  through  1970-71  are 
shown  in  tables  4-51  and  4-52.  In  these  tables  sources  of 
income  (including  corpus  transfers)  and  expenses  by 
categoiy  are  expressed  as  percents  of  the  totals.  Actual 
dollar  amounts  (in  thousands)  are  included  at  the  bottom 
of  each  table. 

The  proportions  of  earned  and  support  income  to 
total  income  displayed  in  these  tables  reflect  a  steady 
downward  trend  for  earned  incoire  (from  54  to 
46  percent)  and  an  upward  movement  for  support 
income  (from  44  to  52  percent)  over  the  six-year  period. 
Thus,  these  orchestras  entered  the  1970's  with  less  than 
half  of  their  income  being  "earned."  This  proportion  of 
around  45  percent  of  earned  income  (and  around 
55  percent  for  support  income)  remained  steady  through 
1975-76  (table  4-53). 

Starting  in  1976-77  the  ASOL  data  include 
endowment  and  investment  income  as  revenue.  To 
arrive  at  a  figure  for  earned  income  equivalent  to  that  of 
earlier  years,  one  must  deduct  the  endowment  and 
investment  figure  from  total  revenue  figures.  In 
addition,  no  total  income  figure  has  been  provided  in 
table  4-54.  One  must  calculate  it  by  adding  the  total 
revenue  and  total  support  figures.  This  has  been  done  by 
Baumol  and  Baumol  for  the  years  1974  through  1983  in 
both  current  and  constant  dollars  (tables  4-55  and  4-56). 
Thus,  for  the  years  1^  through  1983,  the  percent  of 
earned  income  remained  at  47  to  48  percent.  In  constant 
d-  Jars  (table  4-56),  from  1974  through  1983,  total 
mcome  increased  steadily  throughout  the  period,  ending 
at  about  55  percent  higher.  Total  expenses,  of  course, 
did  the  same. 


With  regard  to  expenditure  patterns,  the  Ford 
Foundation  data  (table  4-52)  show  stable  proportions 
over  the  six  years  in  all  expense  categories  with 
artistic/production  personnel  accounting  for  63  percent 
of  total  expenses  and  all  salaries/fces/fringe  benefits  for 
around  76  percent  of  total  expenses.  For  the  ASOL 
orchestras  in  the  years  1971-72  through  1975-76  (table  4- 
53),  artistic  personnel  esented  around  60  percent  of 
total  cxpenstg.  From  1976-77  (table  4-5^  there  was  a 
gradual  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  artistic  personnel 
to  total  expenses  tc  about  53  percent  in  1985-86  and  a 
gradually  increased  pri^rtion  r>f  production  costs,  going 
from  25.7  percent  in  1977  to  31  i  pet  ^t  in  1983. 

Since  some  deta*l  >n  income  sources  is  available 
from  both  the  Ford  Foundation  and  ASOL,  it  is  possible 
to  Itok  at  changes  over  a  20-ycar  period.  The  Ford  data 
for  1965-66  show  that  around  86  percent  of  earned 
income  came  from  tidcet  sales  and  service  fees 
combined,  compare^  with  77  percent  in  1985-86. 
Broadcasting  and  recording  activities  represented  around 
2  percent  in  1965-66  but  over  4  percent  in  1985^.  As 
for  support  income  sources,  individuals  contributed 
37  percent  of  all  unearned  income  in  1965-66  and  only 
24  percent  in  1985-86.  Business  contributions  remained 
stable  at  around  18  percent  and  national  foundation 
support  at  arounu  one  percent.  Federal  government 
sources  accounted  for  less  than  one  percent  in  1965-66^ 
and  over  4  percent  in  1985^.  Local  government 
sources  remained  at  around  5  percent  and  State 
government  support  went  up  from  2  to  10  percent. 

With  the  ASOL  data  in  table  4-54  it  is  also  possible 
to  look  at  comparable  expense  figures  across  a  10-year 
period  Such  a  comparison  reveals  a  drop  in  the 
proportion  of  expenses .  jt  artistic  personnel,  from  61  to 
54  percent.  Small  decreases  occurred  in  2  other  areas. 
Concert  production  costs  were  16  percent  in  197t/-77  and 
15  percent  in  1986-86.  General  and  administrative  its 
\  re  13  percent  in  1976-77  and  12  percent  in  1985-86. 
Increases  during  the  10-year  period  in  proportion  of 
expenditures  occurred  in  broadcasting  and  rc  ing 
expenses  (1  percent  to  2  percent),  advertising/pr  .otion 
(4  percent  to  8  percent),  and  other  costs  (5  percent  to 
9  percent). 

The  tv/o  tables  from  ASOL  (tables  4-53  and  4-54) 
also  contain  figures  on  attendance  and  numbers  of 
performances.  Attendance  has  grown  steadily  (with  a 
slight  drop  in  1981-S^.)  over  the  15  years,  from  over 
12.6  million  in  1969-70  to  25.4milUon  in  1985-86.  The 
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number  of  performances/concerts  increased  from  over 
6,000  in  1969-70  to  over  22,000  in  197a-79,  then  dropped 
back  and  leveled  off  at  around  19,000  through  1984-85, 
rising  again  sligh  ly  to  around  20,000  in  1985-86. 

Choruses 

From  many  perq>ectjves,  choral  music  may  well  be 
one  of  the  most  widely  practiced  performing  arts 
disciplines.  Being  by  nature  a  group  aaivity,  choral 
music  has  invoh^ed  the  participation  of  large  numbers  of 
people,  partially  because  less  intensive  training  is 
required  to  be  a  participant  than  for  the  other 
performing  disciplines. 

Therefore,  there  arc  many  leveb  at  which  choral 
music  is  performed  and  there  are  many  differeiit  types 
and  sizes  cf  choral  ensembles.  They  exist  in  great 
abundance  under  the  au^ices  of  religious  organizations 
siii.  hey  have  a  direct  role  in  religious  worship.  Chora 
groups  are  also  found  at  every  level  of  the  public  and 
private  educational  system.  Beyond  that,  there  are 
community  choral  organizations,  choruses  affiliated  with 
opera  companies  and  symphony  orchestras,  and 
independent  professional  ensembles. 

Presently,  there  are  no  sources  of  data  which  are 
particularly  useful  for  describing  the  larger  universe  of 
choral  music  activities.  The  more  general  uiuvcrse  data 
sources  do  not  usually  describe  this  disdpline  sq>arately. 
It  is  highly  likely  that  the  greatest  amount  of  choral 
activity  does  occur  under  the  auspices  of  the  church  and 
education  institutions.  Much  of  this  activity  is  highly 
"professionaT,  in  terms  of  both  performance  quality  and 
financial  remuneration.  But,  since  it  occurs  under 
"parent"  organizations,  it  is  next  to  impossfale  to 
quantify,  especially  in  economic  t'srms.  Data  on  the  level 
of  this  activity  simply  do  not  exist  at  present. 

The  only  data  sour  ^e  found  which  specifically  deals 
w..n  choral  music  is  the  Association  of  Professional 
Vocal  Ensembles  (APVE)  which  has  collected 
information  for  statistical  purposes  from  both  its 
membership  and  a  larger  community  of  choral  artists. 
APVE  has  been  in  existence  since  the  end  of  1977  when 
it  was  (brmed  as  a  service  organization  for  professional 
vocal  ensmbles,  both  profit  and  nonprofit.  Its 
membership  consists  of  three  categories  of  choral 
groups:  1)  totaU>*  professional  ensembles  which  pay  ^ 
of  their  singers,  2)  semiprofessional  ensembles  which  pay 


some  core  group  of  singers,  and  3)  nonprofessional 
ensembles  which  are  community  based. 

The  APVE  has  conducted  periodic  surveys  which 
collect  details  on  expenses,  income  sources,  operations 
(ticket  sales,  performances,  attendance),  pay  scales,  and 
so  on.  These  data  are  not  aggregated  in  the  source 
documents,  but  are  presented  on  an  individual 
organ^ion  basis. 

Aggregate  summaiy  data  from  the  1980  and  1985 
APVE  national  choral  surveys  were  calculated  by  Westat 
and  appear  in  table  4-57.  In  1980  the  data  were  reported 
for  four  chorus  categor  s:  autonomous  professional 
choruses,  autonomous  nonprofessional  choruses, 
orchestra  choruses  with  a  professional  core  of  singers, 
and  orchestra  chciises  with  no  Professional  singers. 
Around  2,000  survey  ^questionnaires  were  sent  out;  fewer 
ihan  100  were  returned.  Data  are  presented  in  the 
survey  report  for  a  total  of  47  groups,  10  of  which  were 
orchestra  choruses. 

In  the  source  document  for  the  1985  survey,  no 
infonrition  was  pror/ided  on  the  number  of 
questioiuiaires  distributed.  The  data  from  the  1985 
re^ndents  include  39  autonomous  choruses  and  12 
dependent  choruses  which  are  mostly  symphony  and 
opera  groups.  For  the  affiliated  ^.^ganizations  in  both 
years,  ily  a  few  expense  figures  are  available,  so  they 
are  not  included  in  table  4-57. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  "trend"  data  for  a  uniform 
group,  the  organizations  included  were  reviewed  by 
Westat  to  identify  those  reporting  for  both  years.  A  total 
of  10  were  found,  one  of  which  had  very  Jttle  detail  for 
the  1980  year.  Therefore,  it  was  not  included.  For  the 
remaining  9  choruses,  aggregate  data  for  both  years  are 
presented  in  table  4-57  separately  from  the  full  group. 

For  the  subgroup  of  nine,  earned  income  grew  by 
69  percent  over  the  5-year  period,  while  support  incoms 
almost  tripled.  Government  support  was  double^  and 
other  revenue  increaseo  from  S900  to  over  $170,300. 
Personnel  expenses  almost  doubled  and  non-personnel 
expenses  almost  tripled.  For  the  full  groups,  the  growth 
of  earned  income  was  the  same  as  for  the  smaller  group 
(69  percent);  private  su-^port  more  than  doubled,  as  did 
government  support.  Other  revenues  grew  from  S52,500 
to  S335,600.  Personnel  e*.penses  almost  'loubled  and 
non-personnel  expenses  slightl}*  more  than  doubled. 


Chamber  Music 

'Chamber  music*  is  a  term  chat  has  been  broacfly 
used  to  describe  a  wide  speonim  of  musical  performance 
activities,  both  vocal  ana  instrumental,  as  well  as  groups 
of  vaiying  sizes,  ranging  from  a  solo  redtalist  (plus  an 
accon^Muiist)  to  a  full  size  'chamber*  orchestra. 

Chamber  Music  America  (CMA)  is  a  national 
service  organizaticn  for  chamber  music  ensembles  uliich 
came  into  being  in  u.te  1977.  For  its  own  membershq) 
eligibility  purposes,  CMA  deflnes  chamber  music  as 
music  that  is  pli^  by  "generally  conchictorless 
ensembles,  one  musician  to  a  part  -  instrumental  or  vocal 
-  performing  conceru  for  professional  fees.*^  This 
definition  eliminates  chamber  orchestras  and  other 
larger  ensembles  such  as  dioruses. 

Between  iu  inc^on  in  1977  an^  .>80,  Chamber 
Music  America  twice  surveyed  its  me.  ^bership.  Data 
from  iu  1978  survey  were  presented  in  the  Fall,  1978 
edition  of  "American  Ensemble."  In  that  publication,  it 
was  stated  that  41  ensembles  re^nded  to  a  survey 
questionnaire.  There  was  no  indication  of  how  many 
were  sent  out,  although  it  was  stated  elsewhere  that 
membership  in  the  organization  had  grown  to  over  120. 
The  re^>ondents  were  all  "professional,  one-musician-to- 
a-part,  conduct^  *i8s  ensembles"  and  were  not  identified. 
Of  the  41  re^ndents,  13  groups  were  incorporated  with 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt  status,  and  an  equal  numb^ 
report  no  formal  organization  at  all  Other 
administrative  formats  included  were  limited 
partnerships,  regular  corporations,  umbrella  sponc^i-ship, 
and  university  faculty  status.  It  was  also  stated  that 
"Chamber  Music  America  mailing  lists,  combined  with 
other  known  sources,  suggest  a  total  umverse  of  more 
than  1,000  professional  chamber  music  ensembles  of  the 
kind  represented  in  the  survey."^ 

In  1980,  data  were  presented  on  143  respondents 
out  of  243  groups  to  whom  questionnaires  were  mailed 
(a  response  rate  of  iq)proximately  60%).  Vith  regard  to 
organizational  structure,  these  ensembles  included  64 
nonprofit  corporations,  36  unincorporated  associations, 


18  partnerships,  20  parent  organization  affiliations,  and  5 
other  groups.  (Among  the  ensembles  affiliated  with  a 
parent  organization  are  3  symphony  affiliated  groups,  il 
university  faculty  ensembles  and  4  groups  that  are 
affiliated  with  other  cultural  institutions.)  More  current 
information  on  the  number  and  characteristics  of  CMA's 
membership  were  unavailable. 

One  other  source  of  data  found  on  diamber  music 
activities  in  1980  was  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music  (NASM).  The  major  re^Kmsibilities  of  the 
NASM  are  the  accreditation  of  educational  programs  in 
music  and  the  establishment  of  curricular  standards  and 
guidelines.  Member  institutions  include  conservatories 
aiid  public  and  private  colleges,  universities,  and  music 
sdiools.  The  NASM  annually  coUecu  data  from  its 
membership  on  enrollment,  curricula,  and  so  forth.  The 
basic  report  ut  essentially  the  same  from  one  year  to  the 
next,  but  tpeaai  addenda  on  particular  topics  of  interest 
are  inchioed  each  year.  (See  abo  the  discussion  of  the 
Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  in  chapter  3.) 

In  Fall  1980,  NASM  conducted  a  Chamber  Music 
Survey  through  such  an  addendum.  There  was  an 
88  percent  resrxmse  rate  (413  institutions)  from  sdiools 
offering  at  ler^  a  badielors  degree.  The  NASM  utilized 
Chamber  Music  America's  definition  of  chamber  music 
ensemble  performance,  generally  without  conductor,  in 
which  each  part  is  performed  by  one  individual 
(including  >  4h  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles).  The 
resulu  indicated  that  148  institutions  maintained  318 
resident  faculty  ensembles,  defined  as  "permanent  faculty 
chamber  ensembles  associated  on  a  continuing  basis  with 
the  institutions."^  Over  25  percent  of  these  were 
woodwind  quintets.  The  resident  ensembles  were  the 
only  permanently  organized  ones.  NASM's  survey  also 
reported  1,262  'ad  hoc*  faculty  ensembles  at  381 
institi'tions.  These  were  "chamber  ensembles  organized 
on  a  tempoiary  basis  to  perform  specific  literature  in 
concefs;  all  individuals  must  be  permanent  (full-time, 
part-time,  or  adjunct)  faculty  members."^ 

Chamber  Music  America  more  recently  under  jk 
a  nationwide  survey  of  its  member  presenters  in  which 
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they  were  asked  to  provide  programs  from  five  different 
seasons  dating  bade  to  1967-68.  A  total  of  28  presenters 
responded.  In  tables  4-58  and  4-59  one  caii  see  that  the 
classical  r^>en?ire  is  most  frequently  performed,  and  the 
Baroque  least  frequentfy.  Although  there  are  shifts  over 
time  (tabic  4-59)  in  the  percentages  for  specific 
reoertoire  categories,  the  overall  ranking  has  remained 
the  same  over  the  20-year  period  The  compotet  niiose 
music  has  received  the  greatest  number  of  performances 
(table  4-60)  is  Beethoven,  followed  dosely  by  Mozart. 
Among  contemporary  (twentieth  centuiy)  composm,  the 
most  frequently  performed  composer  is  Shostakovidi 
(table  4^1). 

Mcsicians,  Composers  and  Other  Performers 

The  first  table  in  this  subseaion  (table  4-62)  shows, 
from  the  Census  of  Population,  a  distribuUon  of 
musicians/composers  by  State  for  1970  and  1980.  The 
States  are  ranked  from  highest  to  lowest  by  the  number 
in  the  State  in  1980.  The  corresponding  rank  for  that 
State  in  1970  is  also  provided  California  and  New  York 
reflea  trq>le  and  double,  respeaively,  the  number  of 
musicians  as  the  third  ranking  State,  Tacas.  Texas  and 
Florida  are  ri«nost  tied  for  the  number  of  musicians,  but 
Florida  has  a  considerabty  higher  concentration  ratio. 
Over  tht  10-year  period  there  were  increases  in  the  total 
number  of  musicians  in  all  States  but  three.  Kansas^ 
Idahs,  and  South  Dakou  each  showed  sl^t  decreases. 
The  Census  of  Population  counted  99,533  musicians  and 
comp  •sen  for  1970  and  140,556  for  1980.  In  1986  the 
Current  Population  Survey  counted  171,000  musicians 
and  composers  (see  tabl*  2-7). 

The  remaining  ubles  provide  member^p  data  for 
multiple  years  from  three  organizations.  Dau  for  a 
10-year  period  on  the  membership  of  the  International 
Trumpet  Guild  are  shown  in  table  4-63.  WUhin  the 
Um'ted  States,  membership  has  steadily  grown  over  the 
period,  with  the  cxcqKion  of  a  slight  drop  in  1983,  from 
1,158  to  3,273.  For  the  American  String  Teachers 
Assodation  (uble  4-64)  more  detail  is  provided  by  type 
of  membership  and  instrument  played,  but  for  a  shorter 
period  From  1983  to  1987,  total  membership  grew  from 
4,972  to  6,178  with  the  majority  of  these  in  the  "active" 
membership  category,  and  most  being  vic^i  players. 
Data  are  provided  for  the  last  three  years  on  the 
membership  of  the  Sodety  for  the  Preservation  and 
Encouragement  of  Barbershop  Qeartet  Singing  in 
America  (SPE3SQSA)  in  table  4-C5.  The  total  number 


of  members  has  declined  slightly  from  37,849  in  1985  to 
37,178  in  1987.  Figures  on  the  number  of  quartets  were 
not  available  prior  to  1987,  but  in  that  year  there  were 
1,700. 

SectiOii  4-5.    General  or  Combined  Data 

This  subsection  (tables  4-66  to  4-76)  indudes  tables 
which  riescribe  the  performing  arts  in  genenJ,  or  which 
combine  data  for  two  or  more  performing  arts  disciplines 
in  one  table.  Some  of  these,  therefore,  permit  cross- 
discq>linary  comparisons.  Dau  from  the  1982  Census  of 
Services  Industries,  ^>edai  tabulations,  are  induded  in 
tables  4-66  through  4-69.  Comparisons  with  the  1977 
Census  of  Service  Industries  dau  are  made  in  tables  4-68 
and  4-69.  TVo  tables  compiled  by  James  Heilbrun  from 
several  sources  covering  the  period  1969-70  through 
l982rS3  are  induded  here  as  tables  4-70  and  4-71. 
Table  4-72  was  constructed  by  Westat  to  provide  income 
by  source  compancons  for  theatre,  symphony,  opera  and 
dance  for  similar  periods  in  the  1980's.  Some  results 
from  a  special  survey  of  use  of  computers  by  performing 
aru  organizations,  conducted*  by  the  Theatre 
Communications  Grou**  in  1979,  are  included  in 
table  4-73.  The  results  of  a  more  recent  survey  of 
presenting  organizations  on  programmatic  decision- 
making and  subsidization,  conducted  by  the  Association 
of  College,  University  and  Commum'ty  Arts 
Administrators  (ACUCAA)  in  1985,  can  be  found  in 
tables  4-74  to  4-76. 


Census  of  Service  Industries  Data 

A  St  ^e-by-State  distribution  of  performing  ariS 
organizations,  represented  in  the  special  tabulations 
prepared  from  the  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries 
data,  is  provided  in  table  4-66.  The  number  of 
organizations  and  total  revenues  of  those  organizations 
for  eadi  State  and  for  the  enure  United  States  are 
induded  in  this  table.  For  the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  there 
were  a  total  of  8^22  performing  arts  oi^nizations  with 
total  revenues  of  S4.4  billion.  Of  these,  19  percent 
(1,610)  are  nonprofit  an '  represent  25  percent  of  the 
total  revenues  (Sl.l  billion).  California  had  the  largest 
number  of  organizations  Li  any  one  State  (2,180), 
followed  by  New  York  (1,723).  In  terms  of  nonprofit 
organizations,  New  York  leads  with  230  compared  with 
193  in  Califonua. 


In  table  4-67  breakdowns  of  revenues  are  provided 
separate^  for  212  ^n^hoi^  orchestras,  65  opera 
companies,  and  47  chamber  music  groups,  and  for  a  total 
of  423  nonprofit  classical  music  oiguiizations  with  total 
revenues  of  over  $477  million.  Only  limited  conqMrison 
can  be  made  of  the  distribution  of  revenue  sources 
because  ohfy  66  percent  of  the  total  rev  enues  <tf  opera 
companies  and  86peroent  of  the  totU  revenue  for 
chamber  music  groups  are  accounted  tur  by  detail  of 
sources.  A  s^nifkant  number  of  oiganizatkMU  did  not 
provide  detailed  revenue  sourorx  Table4^7  should  be 
viewed  in  conjunction  with  taUes  4-14  and  4-38  on 
theatre  and  dance  organizations.  In  the  source 
document,  a  detailed  analysis  of  these  data  is  offered,  a 
summary  of  which  cut  be  found  in  the  methodological 
note  accompanying  table  4*14. 

The  212  ^mphoi^  orchestras  in  table  4-67  had 
total  revenues  of  $Z76J  million  ano  total  csqienses  of 
S280.4  million.  Earned  income  sources  represent  around 
47  percent  of  total  income  for  this  group,  with  most  of  it 
coming  from  admission  mapu  (over  77  percent). 
Government  sources  account  for  9  percent  of  total 
income  and  private  sources  aboLt  25  percent.  Of  the 
private  souices,  individuals  accounted  for  the  largot 
proportion  of  contributions  (13  percent  of  total  income 
andaround25per3entof  support  income).  These  ratios 
are  in  line  with  those  reported  by  ASOL  for  the  same 
year  (table  4-54).  As  for  the  opera  companies,  the 
Census  group  of  65  had  total  revenues  of  $129  million. 
When  compared  with  the  Opera  America  sample  group 
of  47  for  the  same  year  (1982^)  whid)  had  total  income 
of  $173.5  million  (table  4-27),  ft  appears  that  the  Census 
data  include  the  Metropditan  Opera  but  may  be  missing 
several  other  of  the  larger  companies.  The  Opera 
America  gioup  appeared  to  have  a  higher  rado  of  earned 
income  than  the  Cea«us  group,  but  this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  underreporting  noted  in  the  source 
document  and  in  the  aforememioned  methodological 
note.  The  47  chamber  music  groups  earned  34  percent 
of  their  income  and  obtained  37  percent  from  private 
contributions  and  6  percent  from  government  sources. 

In  addition  to  the  1982  data,  NEA  also  had 
previously  obtained  special  tabulations  from  the  1972 
and  the  1977  Census  of  Service  Industries.  The  1972 
tabulations  were  insu^ent  for  trend  analysis,  but  the 
1977  tabulations  lid  provide  the  Research  Division  with 
some  points  of  comparison.  A  few  of  these  appear  in 
ubles  4-68  and  4-69.  In  general,  the  1982  dau  have 
captured  a  larger  number  of  organizations  with  a  higher 


level  of  fiscal  aaivity.  The  one  exception  is  the  reduction 
in  the  numt>er  of  taxable  classical  music  organizations 
included  in  1982  (87  to  61),  but  their  total  revenues  are 
higher  by  over  $7  million. 

Combined  Service  Oi^gaDization  Data 

Tables  4-70  and  4-71  combine  and  compare  data 
from  two  or  more  service  organizations  to  permit  some 
cross-discq>linaiy  analyses.  These  tables  were  compiled 
by  James  Heilbrun  to  reflea  trends  in  arts  aanity  over  a 
25-year  period,  utilizing  data  from  the  League  of  New 
York  Theatres  and  Producers  (now  the  League  of 
American  Tlieatres  and  Producers),  the  Central  Opera 
Service,  and  the  Amokan  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
In  table  4-70  he  provides  diq>osable  personal  income  in 
oonstam  1972  dollars  and  the  percent  change  over  ti^e 
for  several  variables  including  theatrical  flaying  weeks, 
number  of  organizations,  performances/concerts  and 
attendance  f^res.  In  table  4-71  top,  bottom,  and 
average  ticket  prices  ars  shown  for  several 
groups/sources.  Percentage  u  *n/*reast;  figures  are  also 
provided  For  the  most  recent  year  available  in  the  data, 
opera  companies  have  both  the  lowest  and  highest  ticket 
prices.  Nonprofit  theatres  have  the  smallest  gap  between 
the  low  and  high  ticket  prices. 

In  table  4-72  sources  of  income  (earned, 
government  and  private)  are  compared  for  theatres, 
syn^hony  ordiesras,  oper4  companies  and  dance 
companies,  for  two  points  in  the  1980*s.  In  1982/83, 
opera  con^Mnies  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  earned 
incoine  (57  percent)  and  dance  companies  the  highest 
(64  percent).  In  1985/86  the  dance  group  dropped  to 
61  percent  an«.;  theatres  earned  62  percent  of  their 
income.  Theatres  and  orchestras  had  higher  proportions 
of  government  support  in  both  years  (10-11  percent) 
con.f.ared  with  opera  and  dance  groups  (7-8  percent). 
Opera  hao  the  highest  proportion  of  private  support 
(36-37  percent)  and  theatres  the  lowest  (26-27  percent) 
in  both  years. 

In  comparing  attendance  figures  over  time  fiom 
ASOL  (tables  4-53  and  4-54)  and  the  Central  Opera 
Service,  (table  4-22)  one  can  see  steady  growth  in  t>oth 
disciplines.  For  the  period  1970  to  1985  attendance  to 
both  opera  and  aphony  performances  more  than 
doubled.  Although  symphony  attendance  greatly  exceeds 
that  for  opera,  the  proportional  growth  in  attendance 
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With  regard  to  coiii{>uter  use  by  performing  arts 
organizations  (table  4-73),  around  80  percent  of  all 
req>ondenu  were  computerized  by  1979.  Most 
organizations  utilized  a  computer  seivice.  A  somewhat 
higher  proportion  of  opera  companies  had  in-house 
compters  than  for  the  other  disciplines.  By  budget  size, 
there  is  some  variation  across  disc^lines,  fur  the  smaller 
organiiations.  Of  dance  groups  with  budgets  of  $500,000 
c:  less,  only  60  percent  were  computerized  compared 
with  83  percent  for  opera  conqianies.  However,  only  a 
small  number  of  conqnnies  are  represented.  As  one 
would  expect^  the  largo*  the  organization,  the  more  likely 
it  was  to  be  computerized. 

For  the  presenters  represented  in  table  4-74,  the 
largest  proportion  of  their  budgets  was  spem  on  music 
activities  and  the  smallest  on  media.  Over  7D  percem 


were  receiving  grant  support.  One  quarter  of  that 
support  came  from  the  private  sector  and  20  percent 
came  from  State  and  local  aru  agencies.  Further  data  on 
the  percent  of  re^ndents  indicating  that  a  discipline 
required  a  great  deal  of  risk  taking  and  the  degree  to 
which  various  factors  influenced  progranuning  decisions 
can  be  found  in  table  4-75,  and  the  strength  of  their 
agreement  with  certain  statements  relating  to  public 
funding  of  the  arts  in  table  4-76. 

Other  Tables  on  tl*  ;  ^>rfomiiiig  Arts 

As  stated  at  the  begiiuiing  of  this  chapter,  tables 
relating  to  the  performing  aru  are  induded  in  other 
diapters  of  this  report.  The  reader  is  referred 
specifically  to  diapters  1, 2, 3, 8  and  9. 


Table  4-1. 

Broadway  production  record:  .899- 


1987  (contijiued 


on  next  page) 


Hew 
plays 

New 
■usicals 

Revivals 

Total 

Total 
new 

productions 

Percent 
new 
■usicals 

1899-1900 

14 

10 

87 

77 

18 

1900-1001 

26 

20 

96 

76 

?4 

1901-1902 

LO 

20 

90 

70 

30 

1902-1902 

cc 

Z7 

16 

98 

82 

33 

1903-1904 

30 

118 

98 

31 

1904-1905 

OA 

35 

127 

92 

32 

1905-1906 

91 

3Z 

17 

111 

94 

34 

1906-1907 

an 

34 

28 

129 

101 

34 

1907-1908 

CI 

3/ 

16 

110 

94 

39 

1908-1909 

Tt 

33 

8 

118 

110 

30 

1909-1910 

nc 

36 

13 

144 

131 

27 

1910-1911 

Q/> 

34 

17 

131 

114 

30 

1911-1912 

OC 

39 

16 

140 

124 

31 

1912-1913 

36 

28 

162 

134 

27 

1913-1914 

37 

17 

128 

111 

33 

1914-1915 

24 

17 

133 

116 

21 

1915-1916 

26 

19 

115 

95 

27 

1916-1917 

oc 

25 

16 

126 

110 

23 

1917-1918 

1  AA 

38 

18 

156 

138 

28 

1918-1919 

1 

32 

13 

149 

136 

24 

1919-1920 

43 

2 

144 

142 

30 

1920-1921 

51 

7 

152 

145 

35 

1921-1977 

37 

15 

194 

179 

21 

1922-1922 

1  OC 

41 

8 

174 

25 

1923-1924. 

1  1A 

41 

15 

186 

24 

1924-1925. 

1 

46 

20 

228 

208 

22 

1925-1926. 

1  "70 

48 

29 

255 

226 

21 

1926-1927 

1  OO 

49 

26 

263 

237 

21 

1927-1928.. 

1  Q'i 

CO 

b3 

28 

264 

236 

22 

1928-1929 

1  £.1 

43 

20 

225 

205 

21 

1929-1930  

1  J^O 

33 

34 

238 

204 

17 

1930-1931 

1 1A 

29 

28 

187 

159 

18 

1931-1932 

27 

34 

207 

173 

16 

1932-1933  

1  OL 

If 

23 

174 

151 

18 

1933-1934.. 

1  *>i. 

15 

12 

151 

139 

11 

1934-1935... 

1  O'J 

1 A 

19 

7 

149 

142 

13 

1935-1936... 

1  Afl 

1 1. 

1h 

13 

135 

122 

11 

1936-1937. 

11 

13 

118 

105 

10 

1937-)'y38. 

QO 

16 

13 

111 

98 

16 

1938-1939.. 

£.Q 

lo 

12 

98 

86 

21 

1939-1940 

18 

11 

91 

80 

23 

194C-1941 

i.A 

1% 

6 

69 

63 

22 

1941 -1942 

CO 

16 

9 

83 

74 

22 

1942-1943  

18 

15 

80 

65 

28 

19 

19 

97 

78 

24 

1944-1945  

19 

li 

92 

8] 

23 

1945-1946  

16 

12 

76 

64 

25 

1946-19*7  

14 

17 

79 

62 

23 

1947-1948  

12 

20 

76 

56 

21 

1948-iH9  

18 

9 

70 

61 

30 

1949-19M  

17 

12 

57 

45 

38 

ERIC 
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Table  4-1. 

Broadway  production  record:    1899-1987  (continued  from  pre\ious  page) 


Total  Percent 


lew 

New 

new 

new 

Season 

plays 

■usicals 

Revivals 

Total      productions  oi 

islcals 

1950-1951  

  46 

14 

21 

81 

60 

23 

1951-1952  

  44 

9 

19 

72 

53 

17 

1952-1951  

11 

9 

54 

45 

24 

1953-1954  

  42 

9 

8 

59 

51 

18 

1954-1955  

13 

11 

58 

47 

28 

1955-1956  

  35 

8 

13 

56 

43 

19 

1956-1957  

  37 

10 

15 

62 

47 

21 

1957-1958  

  37 

11 

8 

56 

48 

23 

1956-1959  

  37 

12 

7 

50 

49 

24 

1959-1960  

  38 

15 

5 

58 

53 

28 

1960-1961  

  33 

15 

0 

48 

48 

31 

I9ul-1962  

  34 

17 

2 

53 

51 

33 

1962-1963  

  36 

11 

7 

54 

47 

23 

1963-1964  

15 

6 

63 

57 

26 

1964-1965  

  39 

17 

A 

67 

56 

3C 

1%5-1966  

  3g 

15 

15 

68 

53 

1966-1967  

15 

24 

69 

45 

33 

1967-1968  

  47 

12 

15 

74 

59 

20 

1968-1969  

13 

20 

67 

47 

28 

1969-1970  

14 

22 

62 

40 

35 

1970-1971  

  16 

17 

13 

46 

33 

52 

1971-1972  

  26 

20 

10 

56 

46 

43 

Plays 

Musicals 

Pre- 

Return 

opening 

New  Revival 

tSew 

Revival 

shows 

flops 

ToUl 

1972-73  

  22 

14 

18 

3 

1 

0 

58 

1973-74  

12 

12 

3 

0 

2 

50 

1974-75  

  25 

17 

11 

3 

2 

1 

59 

1975-76  

21 

16 

5 

0 

2 

62 

1976-77  

11 

13 

11 

0 

1 

63 

)977-78  

7 

7 

5 

0 

14 

54 

1978-79  

  22 

5 

17 

3 

0 

0 

47 

1979-80  

  29 

7 

20 

5 

2 

4 

67 

1980-81  

7 

19 

7 

2 

7 

67 

1981-82  

  24 

4 

12 

4 

4 

5 

53 

1982-8S  

9 

13 

4 

U 

0 

50 

1983-84  

7 

11 

4 

0 

11 

36 

  14 

9 

5 

2 

1 

0 

31 

1985-86  

9 

11 

1 

0 

0 

33 

1986-87  

  16 

11 

11 

2 

0 

0 

40 

Sonra:   Variety.  June  3,  1987,  (1899-1987)  Variety  Inc.,  Hew  York,  HY,  Voluoe  327,  no.  6.  (Copyright) 
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Chart  4-1. 

Broadway  production  record:  1900-1967 


300 -, 


27C- 


260- 


226- 


200-1 

I 

?  176- 
o 

^  160-1 
'S 

& 

•S  126H 


100- 


:/ 
H 


I*" 

1a\ 


.  ;  A^V''  /Hi 

V  \m  v\'i 


VV: 


—  Revivals 

—  New 
productions 

—  Total 
productions 


1800 


1010 


1020 


1930 


1040  1060 
Year 


PlIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIII' 
1060         1070         11)90  '87 


Souroe:  Vartotj;  d—  table  4-1  for  full  dtaUon. 
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Table  4-2. 

Broadway  production  record:    Decade  totals  and  a\  rages:  1900-1987 


Decade  totals 

Total 


Nev 

new 

Season 

plays 

■usicals 

Revivals 

total  productions 

1 AAA     t AAA 

611 

283 

190 

1,084 

894 

1910-1919  

883 

327 

174 

1  fMX 

1  ,ZiU 

1,463 

452 

170 

2,085 

1,915 

1930-1939  

1,168 

211 

189 

520 

164 

)29 

813 

684 

1950-1959  

374 

114 

123 

oil 

HOO 

371 

145 

105 

oZi 

310 

U 70- 1972  

68 

51 

45 

1  UK 

119 

Plavs 

Musicals 

Pre- 

Return 

opening 

New 

Revival 

Rew 

Revival 

shows 

flops 

lotai 

87 

94 

33 

3 

20 

65 

102 

29 

9 

27 

if  1 

Decade 

averaees 

Total 

New 

New 

new 

new 

plays 

■usicals 

Revivals 

Total  productions 

■usicals 

61 

28 

19 

108 

89 

Si 

1910-1919  

88 

33 

17 

138 

121 

27 

1920-1929  

146 

45 

17 

209 

192 

tt. 
Ih 

117 

21 

19 

157 

138 

15 

1940-1949  

52 

16 

13 

81 

68 

24 

37 

11 

12 

61 

49 

24 

37 

15 

11 

62 

52 

28 

23 

17 

15 

55 

40 

43 

Plavs 

Musicals 

Pre- 

Return 

opening 

Revival 

Rew 

Revival 

shows 

flops 

ToUl 

1972-1^  .'9  

  22 

12 

13 

5 

0 

3 

56 

8 

13 

4 

1 

3 

47 

Iota:   Data  calculated  based  on  yearly  records. 

Soma:   VarietT.  June  3,  1987,  (1900-t987)  Variety  Inc.,  New  York,  MY,  Volu«  327,  lio.  6.  (Copyright) 


Table  4-3. 

Season  box  office  record  (Broadway,  Road,  and  Combined):  1948-1987 
(continued  on  next  page) 


Bratej 


Total  Box  Biggest       Nuaber  For 

playing        office  single    of  shows  week 

weeks  total  week  that  week  ending 


(in  thousands 
of  dollars) 


19m8-49  

28,841 

743 

30 

2/21/49 

1949-50  

28,611^ 

737 

29 

2/4/50 

1950-51  

27,886 

753 

27 

12/30/50 

1951-52  

29,223 

731 

25 

2/23/52 

1952-53  

26,126 

723 

27 

2/28/53 

1953-54  

30,169 

753 

28 

2/27/54 

1954-55  

  1,120 

30,819 

870 

28 

1/1/55 

1955-56  

35,353 

882 

30 

2/25/56 

1956-57  

37,155 

935 

30 

12/8/56 

1957-58  

37,515 

%3 

28 

2/15/58 

1958-59  

40,151 

1,171 

30 

1/3/59 

1959-60  

45, 66* 

1,261 

29 

1/2/60 

1960-61  

43,830 

1,245 

29 

12/31/60 

l%l-62  

U,251 

1,175 

28 

12/30/61 

l%2-63  

43,525 

1,112 

26 

2/23/63 

l%3-64  

39,392 

1,110 

27 

5/30/64 

1964-65  

50,463 

1,323 

"Ji 

1/2/65 

l%5-66  

53,862 

1,575 

29 

1/1/66 

55,056 

1,573 

31 

12/31/66 

58,942 

1,566 

32 

12/30/67 

1968-69  

57,743 

1,398 

24 

4/12/69 

l%9-70  

53,324 

1,382 

25 

4/25/70 

1970-/1  

55,343 

1,490 

30 

4/17/71 

1971-72  

52,321 

1,521 

^8 

1/1/72 

1972-73  

45,337 

1,301 

23 

4/28/73 

1973  74  

46,251 

1,294 

25 

4/20/74 

1974-75  

57,42: 

1,508 

26 

3/30/75 

1975-76  

70,842 

2,034 

29 

1/4/76 

1976-77  

93,406 

2,651 

28 

1/2/77 

1977-78  

103,846 

2,895 

30 

1/1/78 

1978-79*  

128,106 

3,522 

27 

12/31/78 

1979-80  

143,431 

3,770 

31 

12/30/79 

194,481 

4,887 

34 

1/4/81 

1981-82  

221,235 

6,478 

31 

1/3/82 

203,126 

5,865 

27 

1/2/83 

226,508 

6,059 

23 

1/1/84 

1984*85  

208,006 

5,625 

23 

12/30/84 

1985-86  

190,620 

5,288 

23 

12/29/85 

1986-87  

207,240 

5,484 

28 

4/i9/87 

2 
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Table  4-3. 

Season  box  office  record  (Broadway,  Road,  and  Combined):  1948-1987 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


toad 


Total  Box  Bxggest       Ninter  For 

playii^        office  single     of  shovs  week 

weeh^         total  week  that  week  ending 


(in  thousands 
of  dollars) 


1948-49  

23,658 

707 

35 

12/27/48 

20,401 

653 

31 

1/26/50 

1950-51  

20,331 

6^3 

28 

10/21/50 

1951-52  

18,828 

616 

22 

10/20/51 

1952-53  

23,418 

706 

32 

1/31/53 

1953-54  

17,623 

547 

28 

10/10/53 

1954-55  

21,122 

601 

27 

12/4/54 

1955-56  

22,854 

617 

22 

4/28/56 

1956-57  

19,826 

691 

23 

10/20/56 

1957-58  

22,645 

716 

26 

1/25/58 

23,352 

801 

24 

10/18/58 

1959-60  

27,268 

854 

25 

10/31/59 

1960-61  

33,996 

1,318 

21 

12/31/60 

1961-62  

39,171 

1,556 

28 

1/20/62 

1962-63  

31,554 

881 

21 

2/9/63 

1963-64  

34,105 

845 

26 

1/4/64 

1964-65  

25,929 

806 

16 

4/24/65 

1965-66  

32,214 

906 

16 

1/8/66 

i966-67  

43,572 

1,401 

28 

10/15/66 

1967-68  

45,058 

1,255 

27 

10/7/67 

1968-69  

42,601 

1,252 

22 

10/19/68 

1969-70  

48,024 

1,303 

27 

2/7/70 

49,825 

1,299 

25 

11/7/70 

1971-72  

49,701 

1,369 

24 

2/12/72 

1972-73  

55,908 

1,523 

21 

1/6/73 

1973-74  

45,726 

1,326 

24 

6/9/74 

1974-75  

50,925 

1,281 

21 

12/1/74 

1975-76  

52,588 

1,310 

19 

6/22/75 

1976-77  

82,627 

2,231 

23 

3/27/77 

1977-78  

105,970 

2,687 

25 

5/28/78 

1978-79*  

143,869 

3,938 

31 

3/25/79 

1979-80  

181,201 

4,4U 

30 

1/20/80 

1980-81  

218,922 

5,397 

30 

3/14/82 

1981-82  

249  S31 

6,151 

30 

3/14/82 

1982-83  

184,321 

5,083 

24 

4/24/83 

1983-84*  

206,159 

5,483 

25 

4/8/8'. 

225,959 

6,220 

22 

4/14/85 

1985-86  

23S617 

6,188 

23 

3/^S/86 

1986-87  

224,287 

5,277 

21 

4/26/87 
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Table  4-3. 

Season  box  office  record  (Broadway,  Road, 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


and  Combined):  1948-1987 


Season 


Brottdiay  and  lend  Coiri^iiied 


1948-  49  

1949-  50  

1950-  51  

1951-  52  

1952-  53  , 

1953-  54  

1954-  55  

1955-  56  

1956-  57  

1957-  58  

1958-  59  

1959-  60  

1960-  61  

l%l-62  

1962-63  

l%3-6lt  

1964-65  

l%5-66  

1966-  67  

1967-  68  

1968-  69  

l%9-70  

1970-  71  

1971-  72  

1972-  73  

1973-  74  

1974-  75  

1975-  76  

1976-  77  , 

1977-  78  , 

1978-  79*  

1979-  80  

1980-  81  

1981-  82  

1982-  83  

1983-  84*  

1984-  85  

1985-  86  

1986-  87  

NA  -  Not  available. 


Total 

Box 

Biggest 

Ihnber 

For 

playing 

office 

single 

of  shows 

week 

weeks 

toUl 

week 

that  week 

ending 

(in  thousands 

of  dollarc^ 

2,383 

52,499 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2,175 

49,016 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2,052 

48,217 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,901 

48,051 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2,048 

49,544 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,875 

47,792 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,999 

51,941 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2,103 

58,207 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,954 

56,981 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,809 

60;160 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,844 

63,504 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,884 

72,934 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2,039 

77,825 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2,129 

83,422 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,956 

75,079 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,947 

73,496 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,893 

76,392 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,994 

86,077 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2,185 

98,628 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2,143 

104,000 

RA 

NA 

NA 

2,129 

100,344 

NA 

NA 

KA 

2,071 

101,349 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2,005 

105,168 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2,066 

102,022 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,945 

101,245 

NA 

NA 

NA 

l,ttU6 

91,977 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,900 

108,348 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,950 

123,430 

3,233 

45 

1/5/76 

2,335 

176,033 

4,560 

51 

1/2/77 

2,385 

209,816 

5,237 

50 

1/1/78 

^,664 

271,975 

6,571 

59 

3/25/79 

2,892 

324,632 

8,132 

65 

12/30/79 

2,888 

413,403 

10,009 

56 

1/4/81 

2,778 

470,766 

11,969 

58 

1/3/82 

2,249 

387,448 

10,202 

46 

1/2/83 

2, 176 

432,657 

10,094 

48 

4/8/84 

2,055 

433,966 

io,;i2 

45 

4/14/85 

2,032 

426,237 

9,/00 

50 

3/30/86 

1,932 

431,527 

10,709 

49 

4/26/87 

*The  seasons  of  1978-79  and  1983-84  consisted  cf  53  weeks  each. 

Sam»:    VjEigti,  June  3,  1987,  Variety,  Inc.,  Ifc.-  York,  MY,  VoIuk  327,  No.  6.  (Copyright) 
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Table  4-4. 

Selected  data  on  the  Broadway  season  from  the  League  of  American  Theatres  and 
Producers:  1957-1987 


Nuaber 


p la vino 

of  nBV 

Road 

Se&son 

Gross 

VGcks 

ni'nrfiict' 4  <mc 

VX  VU%H«  b  X  VI  lA 

(in  iBlllions 

(in  nilliofifi) 

\  AAA    IBX  X  X  X  WAV  J 

(in  nillifmc 

\  Xll  IBXXXXVUO 

of  dollars) 

of  Holl^fs^ 

VX     UVX  X<U  9  / 

1957-58  

  38 

7.2 

1,081 

1958-59  

  40 

7.7 

1,157 

JO 

cj 

1959-60  

  46 

1,156 

JO 

iff 

1%0-61  

  44 

1.1 

1,210 

AO 

•to 

34 

l%l-62  

  44 

6.8 

1,166 

SI 
jj 

l%2-63  

  44 

7.4 

1,134 

JC 

l%3-64  

  40 

6.8 

1 , 107 

VJ 

196A-65  

  50 

8.2 

1,250 

Of 

£0 

1J65-66  

  54 

9.6 

1,295 

oo 

%7 

1966-67  

  55 

9.3 

1  269 

OT 

1967-68  

  59 

9.5 

1,259 

■•J 

1968-69  

  58 

8.6 

1,209 

67 

l%9-70  

  53 

7.1 

1,047 

0£ 

AO 
•to 

1970-71  

  55 

7.4 

1,107 

1971-72  

  52 

6.5 

1,157 

55 

50 

1972-73  

  45 

5.4 

889 

ss 

1973-74  

  46 

5.7 

907 

43 

46 

1974-75  

  57 

6.6 

1,101 

54 

51 

1975-76  

  71 

7.3 

1 , 13c 

S^ 

1976-77  

8.8 

1,349 

S4 

83 

1977-78  

9.6 

1,433 

42 

106 

1978-79  

9.6 

1,542 

50 

141 

9.6 

1,540 

61 

181 

1980-81  

  197 

11.0 

1,544 

60 

219 

1981-82  

  223 

10.1 

1,455 

48 

250 

1982-83  

  209 

8.4 

1,258 

50 

184 

198>84  

7.9 

1,097 

36 

202 

1984-85  

7.4 

1,075 

33 

226 

6.6 

1,045 

33 

236 

1986-87  

  209 

7.1 

1,038 

41 

224 

■ote:   Attendance  prior  to  1975-76  is  estinated. 

Source:    OaU  provided  by  George  A.  Wachtel,  Director  of  Research,  the  League  of  Anerican  Theatxes  and  Producers, 
Inc.,  Nev  York,  NY,  October  1987. 

NBthodolOKical  note:    Broadway  theatres  are  those  theatres  from  41st  to  53rd  Street,  Sixth  to  Ninth  Avenues.    In  1987 

they  included  the  following:   Anbassador,  Brooks  Atkinson,  Eth2l  Barryawre,  Martin  Beck,  Belasco,  Biltoore, 

Booth,  Broadhurst,  Broadway,  Circle  ir  the  Square*,  Cort,  Edison"^,  Gershwifi,  John  Golden,  Helen  Hayes*, 

Mark  Hellinger,  Imperial,  Jack  Uwrence*,  Longacre,  Lunt-Fontanne,  Lyceua,  Majestic,  Marquis,  Minskoff ,  Nusic  Box, 

Nederlander^  Eugene  O'Neill,  Palace,  Plyaouth,  Rit2,  Royale,  St.  Jaaes,  Neil  Sinon,  Shubert,  Virginia,  and 

Winter  Garden.    In  1987  there  were  37  Broadway  theatres,  of  which  33  were  full  size  proscenium  theatres.  Theatres 

narked  with  a  *  are  non-proscenium  theatres. 
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Chart  4-2. 

Broadway  groBS  income  from  ticket  sales:  1957-1965 

M  Current 
dollars 

li  Constant  19B5 
dollars 

300-1 


Sourc«:  Th*  ImgJim  of  Ameriom  ThMtraa  and  Produeora.  Inc.;  See  Uble  4-4  for  fuU  ciUUozi. 
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Chart  4-3. 

SsT^TSfc*^*^  Road  combined  groBS  income  from  ticket  sales: 

■  Current  dollars 


600 


1957 


1067 


11  Constant  19B5 
dollars 


1077 


1S8S 


r  mm  r 


Source:  Th«  lamgam  of  Amorleui  Thaotrw  mnd  Produeon,  Inc..  Soe  Uble  4-4  for  fuU  citation. 
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Chart  4-4. 

Broadwaj  attendance:  1957-1986 


Attandanea  par  plaTtog  ivaak 


a 
o 


Yaarly  attandanea 


Sourea:  Laagua  of  Amariean  Thaatraa  and  Produoan,  lae.;  Sea  iaUa  4-4  for  full  dtatioD. 
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Table  4-5. 

Broadway  average  top  ticket  prices:    1954-55  to  19C6-87 


straight  play  Musical 


Constant 

Constant 

Current 

1985 

Current 

1985 

Season 

dollars 

dollars^ 

dollars 

dollars* 

1  ACi.  —  CC 

22.72 

6.61 

26.44 

22.39 

6.54 

26.29 

24.63 

7.45 

29.50 

25.21 

7.79 

29.76 

25.11 

8.17 

30.39 

25.72 

8.59 

31.70 

24.87 

8.83 

32.05 

26.21 

8.99 

32.36 

26.02 

8.48 

30.19 

25.87 

9.02 

31.66 

25.44 

9.52 

33.03 

1  g 

24.28 

9.04 

30.83 

1 1%£.  £.  £-* 

24.10 

9.50 

31.45 

1  A£1_X.O 

25.15 

10.66 

34.33 

24.50 

12.02 

37.14 

24.23 

13.33 

39.06 

25.23 

14.77 

40.91 

1971-72  

24.50 

13.12 

34.90 

23.13 

13.81 

35.49 

22.70 

14.18 

34.32 

1974-75  

23.46 

13.76 

30.00 

1975-76  

25.00 

14.40 

28.80 

1976-/7  

26.08 

15.95 

30.15 

1977-78  

27.91 

17.45 

31.06 

1978-79  

2V.60 

21.23 

35.03 

1979-80  

28.61 

23.94 

35.43 

1980-81  

31.77 

29.00 

37.99 

1981-82  

32.69 

35.38 

41.75 

1982-83  

36.56 

38.01 

42.19 

1983-84  

35.87 

43.65 

47.14 

1984-85  

36.70 

45.26 

47.07 

1985-86  

35.57 

44.51 

U.51 

1986-87  

34.71 

44.91 

44.01 

*The  constant  dollar  figures  are  the  result  of  aultiplying  the  actual  ticket  prices  by  a  ratio  of  the 
Consuoer  Price  Index  for  1985  to  the  CPI  for  the  year  in  which  the  season  begins.   This  allows  direct 
cooparison  aaong  years  in  tens  of  the  real  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.   The  Consuaer  Price  Index 
eaployed  is  All  Urban  Consuaers,  United  States. 


Source:  Data  provided  by  George  A.  Wachtel,  Director  of  Research,  the  League  of  American  Theatres  and 
Producers,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  October  1987. 
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CLart  4-5. 

Broadwftj  average  top  ticket  prices:  1955-1966 


BO  1 
46 
40 
,3B^ 

».  30 
m 

-  26 
o  20 
«16 
10  -I 

6 

0 

1066-60 


Straight  play 
Musical 

44.61 


1006-68 


1076-70 


1986-80 


Y  •  • 


60 
46 
40 
,36 

30  H 

m 

-26-1 
o  20 
""lOH 
10 
6 


22.20 


24.28  \ 

26.00 


1066-60 


1006-08 


1076-78 


1086-88 


Y  a  •  r 


2:. 
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Table  4-6. 

Ford  Frandation  data  on  income  by  source  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total  income 
including  corpus  transfers  for  27  theatres:  15Ki5-1971 


Soufce  of  ifiCMne 

ItO  f^XI 

ItUo-QV 

iwy-/u 

Iy7U-71 

Etmcd  income 

TntAl  tiHcet  incrMM 

  QO.O 

JO.O 

^n 

711 

7ft 

c  c 

4.0 

4.V 

4.U 

T^i           J  i-.^   

787 

7iii 

M  7 

A 

Q 

Unearned  ioocoie 

IfiHivMlufll  mntrihutinM 

..............  70 

lU.U 

9.4 

S  7 

RiiCiflMK  miifnhtitinm 

1.1 

7  ^ 

Z.I 

GonlMiied /United  Aft  Puiul  cMtrihiitkins 

1 

lO 

7  1 

7  ft 

7  B 

Local  fcundatioo  contrflmtions —   

  2^ 

1.8 

2.0 

2.7 

2.9 

3.7 

Other  local  contiibutioiis^..    ^   

1.7 

1.0 

1.5 

2.0 

5.1 

23 

Federal  (owenuneiif  panfy...   

1  Q 

/  7 

4.7 

d  1 

A  K 

State  ff^cnmtnt  (lanls      

1.0 

.8 

.7 

1.0 

.6 

23 

Local  fovenment  granls   ^  

  0 

3 

J 

3 

.4 

S 

National  foundation  giants.     

-   4.2 

4.2 

5.2 

6.7 

5.7 

55 

Corpus  earainp  used  for  operations  ^  

  •  0 

0 

.4 

0 

.1 

.1 

  20.8 

2S.4 

27.8 

31.4 

32.7 

33.4 

Total  income  and  corpus 

Tocnl  opmrfaif  Inran        

99-5 

98.9 

97-5 

963 

99.0 

99.3 

Corpus  principal  transferred  to  operations   

-5 

1.1 

23 

3.2 

1.0 

.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  income  in  thousands  of  dollais^     

  9337 

14370 

16355 

18455 

18^ 

19.672 

Note  Includes  Actcws  Theatre  of  Louisville,  Alley  Theatre  (Houston).  American  Conservatory  Theatre  (San  Francisco).  Amcncan 
Shakespeare  Theater  (Stratfon).  CT),  Arena  Sta^e  (Washington.  D.C),  Asolo  Sute  Theatre  tSaiasota),  Barter  Theatre  (Abingdon,  VA). 
Center  Stage  (Baltimore),  Oncinnati  Playhouse  in  the  Park.  Cleveland  Play  House,  Ckxximan  Theatre  (Chicago).  Guthne  Theater 
(Minneapolis),  Hartfofd  Stage  Cbmpany,  Long  Wharf  Theatre  (New  Haven),  Mark  Taper  Fbrum  (Los  Angeles),  Meadow  Brook  Theatre 
(Rochester,  MI),  Milwaukee  Repertory  Theatre,  Repertory  Theater  of  Uncoln  Center  (New  York  Oty).  Seattle  Repertory  Theatre. 
Stage/West  (SpringfieM,  MA),  Studio  Arena  Theatre  (Buffalo),  Theatre  Companv  of  Boston,  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company 
(Providence),  Washington  Theater  Qub  (Washington,  D.CX  and  Yale  Repertory  Theatre  (New  Haven). 

Source:  Ford  Foundation.  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Artt.  Volume  I..  New  York.  NY.  1975.  appendix  C.  table  14. 
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Table  4-7. 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  expenditures  by  category  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total 
operating  expenditures  for  27  theatres:  1965-1971 


Source  of  expenditure 

1965^ 

196647 

1967  68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Salaries  and  fees 

Total  peifonning  artistic  ^  ^  ^  ^. 

2Z8 

22.4 

21.6 

704 

21.1 

TotaJ  noopeifofming  artistic..-  ^  

11.0 

11.1 

lU 

11.3 

11.4 

11.7 

43.0 

42.6 

41.7 

40.3 

40.7 

Total  nonartistic  peisonnel   ^  

14.9 

15.8 

15.4 

15^ 

15.9 

Total  pmouel  ^   

   S6S 

57X 

58.4 

57.2 

55.8 

56.6 

Eniployve  frinfc  benefits    

  4.4 

4.8 

5.1 

5.3 

5.3 

5.8 

Total  salarlcs/fces/IHnffe  bMefits  ^  

62.6 

63^ 

6Z4 

61.1 

623 

Nonsalary  costs 

Totol  production  costs^  .  ..^  

IZl 

11.8 

il.7 

11.9 

11.6 

Toul  facility  costs     ^  

5.0 

52 

5-8 

6.2 

6.0 

Totai  other  nonsalary  costs  

203 

19S 

20.0 

20.8 

19.9 

Total  MMsalaiy  costs.  

37.4 

365 

37.6 

38.9 

373 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1000 

100.0 

Total  expenditures  in  thousands  of  dollais  

 10,488 

14,"97 

17,717 

19,110 

19,643 

19,617 

Note  Includes  Actors  Theatre  of  Louisville,  Alley  Theatre  (Houston),  American  Conservatory  Theatre  (San  Francisco),  American 
Shakespeare  Theater  (Stratford,  CT),  Arena  Suje  (Washington,  L  .C),  Asolo  Sute  IVatre  (Sarasou),  Barter  Theatre  (Abingdon,  VA), 
Center  Stage  (Baltimore),  Cincinnati  Playhouse  in  the  Park,  Cleveland  Play  House,  Goodman  Theatre  (Chicago),  Guthrie  Theater 
(Minneapolis),  Hartford  Stage  Company,  Long  Whaif  Theatre  (New  Haven),  Mark  Taper  Forum  (Los  Angeles),  Meadow  Bnwk  Theatre 
(Rochester,  MI),  Milwaukee  Repertory  Theatre,  Repertoiy  Theater  of  UnooUi  Center  (New  York  Gty),  Sc:»ttle  Repertory  Theatre, 
Suge/West  (Springfiekl,  MA).  Studio  Arena  Theatre  (Buffak)),  Theatre  Company  of  Boston,  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company 
(Providence),  Washington  Theater  Qub  (Washington,  D.C),  and  Yak  Repertory  Theatre  (New  Haven). 

Source:  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  L  New  York,  NY.  1975,  appendix  C.  laole  18. 
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Table  4.8. 

Theatre  Communications  Group  data  on  income  and  expenses  for  30  theatres  in  Control 
Group  I:  1976-1980 


1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Earned  iooonic   

21,030 

24,406 

28374 

35,942 

36,186 

Support  tnoome  ^   

^  10309 

11,071 

13,518 

16,015 

18,175 

Toul  income     

3i3r^ 

35/i79 

41392 

51,958 

54361 

Total  expenses  ™ 

^  32,259 

36,405 

42,496 

51,195 

53352 

Earnings  gap  ^  

^  11,230 

11,997 

14,122 

15,252 

17366 

Note:  Indiides  A  Contemporaiy  Theatre,  Alliance  Theatre  Company/AtlanU  Children's  Theatre,  American  Conseivatoc>  Theatre, 
Ameiican  Pfice  Theatre,  Arena  SU|e  Arnona  Theatre  Company,  Asolo  Sute  Theater,  Center  Stage,  Cincinnati  Playhouse  in  the 
Paik,  Orrie  in  the  Square,  Cleveland  Playhouse,  Dallas  Theater  Center,  The  Guthrie  Theater,  Hartfoid  Sugc  Company,  Indiana 
Repertoiy  Theatre,  Long  Wharf  Theatre,  Loretto-Hilton  Repertoty  Theatre,  Mark  Taper  Forvm,  McCarter  Theatre  Company, 
Meado«r  Brook  Theatre,  Milwaukee  Repertoiy  Theater  Company,  Old  Gtobe  Theatre,  Philacclphia  Drama  Guild,  Phoenix  Thea're, 
Pitisbuigh  Public  Theater,  Seattle  Repertory  Hieatre,  South  Coast  Repertory,  StageWest,  Studio  Arena  Theatre,  and  Trinity  Square 
Repertoiy  Company.  These  theatres  have  annual  operating  budgeu  in  excess  of  $500,000  and  have  reported  consistent^  for  all 
yean  shown. 

Sourrt:  Theatre  Pacts  80.  Theatre  Communications  Group,  Inc.,  1981,  ubte  6,  p.  23. 
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Table  4-9. 

Theatre  Communicatioiis  Group  data  on  total  income  and  expenses  for  45 
nonprofit  resident  theatres:  1982-1986 


Incoae  and  expenses 

1982 

1983 

198^ 

1985 

1986 

(in  thousands  of  doiiajs) 

S6,284 

65,689 

73,226 

78,679 

83,093 

88.847 

101,202 

113,161 

124,632 

133,381 

-32,563 

-35,513 

-39,935 

-A5,953 

-50,288 

32,563 

35,150 

38,395 

43,559 

49,955 

88,847 

100,839 

111,671 

122,238 

133,048 

0 

-363 

-1,540 

-2,394 

-333 

Soura:  Robert  HoUey,  "Theatre  Facts  86,"  American  Theatre,  April  1987,  p.  27.  (Annual  survey  conducted 
by  Theatre  Cn—inications  Group,  Inc.) 

Hetliodolotical  note:   TCG  survey  findings  include  a  five-year  trend  analysis  for  a  consistent  sa^)le  group 
of  \5  theatres  across  the  country,  whose  1986  budgets  ranged  froa  $842,000  to  $9.1  Billion.  Together, 
these  theatres,  which  are  arnig  the  nation's  largest  and  best  established,  accr  jited  for  aore  than  half  of 
all  financial  activity  of  the  201  reporting  theatres. 

The  survey  reports  that,  for  the  first  tiae  in  five  years,  toUl  incoM  for  the  sanple  theatres  grew  faster 
than  expenses.   Operating  expenses  increased  7  percent  over  the  previous  year,  well  ahead  of  the  1.2 
percent  inflation  rate.   Total  eanvirss,  which  include  box  office  receipts  and  proceeds  froa  other 
ancillary  activities,  increased  5.6  percent.   The  "earnings  gap"  -  that  portion  of  expenses  supported 
philanthropically  by  public  and  private  contributions  rather  than  by  earnings  -  was  the  largest  in  the  five 
years  studied,  up  9.4  percent  over  previous  year. 

Contributions  to  the  45  sa^)le  theatres  increased  14.7  percent  during  1986,  the  largest  annual  increase  in 
the  five  years,  and  were  nearly  sufficient  to  cover  the  earnings  gap.   Earnings  had  historically  grown 
faster  than  either  expenses  or  contributions  until  1985.   Over  the  past  two  seasons,  however,  contributions 
have  grown  faster  than  either  expenses  or  earnings.   While  earnings  still  cover  a  such  larger  portion  of 
the  season's  costs  (62  percent  of  expenses,  compared  to  37  percent  for  contributions),  the  findings  suggest 
that  these  theatres  are  becoaing  nore  successful  at  securing,  and  aore  dependent  upon,  contributed  incoae. 

Balancing  operating  surpluses  against  deficits,  the  45  sa^>le  theatres  .lave  posted  an  aggregate  operating 
deficit  in  each  of  the  past  four  years,   nevertheless,  tl»  increase  in  contributions  during  1986  has 
substantially  iaproved  the  deficit  picture  over  the  auch  higher  levels  of  the  past  two  seasons.    In  1986, 
the  45  saaple  theatres  posted  a  collective  deficit  of  $333,374  with  20  of  the  45  theatres  ending  the  year 
with  a  shortfall.   A  year  earlier,  the  collective  deficit  was  nearly  $2.4  aillion,  with  26  deficits 
reported.   Twelve  of  the  1986  deficits,  however,  still  exceed  $100,000,  and  the  overall  situation  has  yet 
to  return  to  the  one  seen  five  years  earlier  when  these  45  theatres  ended  rte  season  with  a  balanced 
budget.   Note  taken  froa  source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-10. 

Theatre  Communicatioiis  Group  data  on  sources  of  earned  income  for  45 
nonprofit  resident  theatres:  1982-1986 


Source  of  incoae 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

41,862 

51,086 

56,725 

63,057 

65,529 

2,257 

2,415 

2,341 

2,613 

3,514 

1,545 

2,191 

1,808 

1,934 

1,663 

2,023 

2,327 

2,628 

2,593 

2,760 

2,167 

1,918 

1,877 

2,037 

1,520 

880 

943 

913 

852 

1,124 

598 

436 

572 

317 

522 

Concessions/advertising 

2,975 

2,80/ 

3,387 

3,918 

4,275 

2,027 

1,566 

2,975 

1,358 

2,186 

56,284 

65,689 

73,226 

78,679 

83,093 

■ote:    See  table  4-9  for  nethodo logical  note. 

Source:  Robert  Holley,  "Theatre  Facts  86,"  Aaerican  Theatre.  April  1987,  p.  24.  (Annual  survey  cond  cted 
by  Theatre  Cooounications  Group  Inc.) 
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Table  4-11  • 

Theatre  Communications  Group  data  on  contributed  income  by  source  for 
45  nonprofit  resident  theatres:  1982-1986 


Cootribotad  incflM  source                1982  1983  1984               1985  1986 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

  ^,307  4,324  4,733  5,123  6,174 

State                                            4,679  4,662  5,073  5,207  6,367 

  871  942  738                 802  1,318 

Individuals                                   5,295  5,944  7,208  8,104  9,180 

PoumUtions                                   4,171  4,892  4,583  5,063  6,116 

Corporations                                  5,162  5,173  6,044  6,973  8,081 

United  Arts  Funds                           3,400  3,690  4,137  5,406  5,694 

P^mdraising  events/guilds..             1,465  2,283  2,530  2,913  3,399 

All  other                                       3,213  3,240  3,349  3,968  3,626 

  32,563  35,150  38,395             43,559  49,955 

lote:   See  table  4-9  for  aethodo logical  note. 

Source:  Robert  Holley,  "Theatre  Pacts  86,"  Aaerican  Theatre.  April  1987,  p.  26.  (Annual  survey  conducted 
by  Theatre  Coonunications  Group,  Inc.) 
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Chart  4-6. 

Sources  of  earned  and  contributed  income  of  27  nonprofit  resident  theatres 
in  the  Ford  Foundation  Study:  1965 


Earned  income  sources 
.6% 


7.1% 


.7* 


A 


\ 


Ticket  income  I 
SCTvices  iacomc  □ 
All  other  ^ 
Educational  programs  fTl 
Booked  in  event  @ 


w 


88.2% 

Unearned  Income  sources 
84%  8.8% 

13% 


711% 


263% 


Federal  government  | 

State  government  □ 

Local  foundations  Q 

Individuals  [Q] 

National  fo  nidations  @ 

Corporations  0 

All  other  R 


32% 


Source:  Ford  Foundation.  The  Finances  of  th  /erformmg  Arts.  Volume  I,  Appendix  A,  table  5. 
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Chart  4.7. 

Sources  of  earned  and  contributed  income  of  45  nonprofit  resident  theatres 
in  the  membership  of  the  Theatre  Communications  Group:  1986 


Earned  Income  sources 
5% 


79% 


Box  office  H 
Conccssions/advertising/rental  |  | 
Another  [7^ 

Royalty  income  [fTIT] 
Interest  and  endowments 
Educational  programs 
Booked  in  events  m 
Touring  ^3 


Contributed  Income  sources 
1%  7% 


16% 


13% 


18% 


Federal  government  m 
State  government 
Local  govemmentP^I 

Individuals  [TfTTl 
Foundations 
Corporations^^ 
United  Arts  funds  | 
Fundraislng  events  | 
All  other! 


Note:  Based  on  a  sample  of  45  theatres  representative  of  the  nation's  largest  and  better  established  theatres, 
accounting  for  more  than  half  of  financial  activity  of  201  theatres  reporting  to  Theatre  Communications  Group. 

Source:  Theatre  Communications  Group,  Inc.:  See  ubles  4-10  and  4.11  for  full  citation. 
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Table  4-12. 

Regional  distribution  of  theatre  facilities  and  companies;  1977 


Region  Broadway 

Road 

Dinner 
equity 

Dinner 
non- 
equity 

Summer 
Summer  non- 
equity equity 

Outdoor 

Outdoor 
festivals 

LORT 

Black 
and 
Chicano 

Small 
theatres 

Totab 

Middle  Atlantic 

New  Jeney  

- 

9 

— 

6 

2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

7 

34 

New  York  SUIe._  

-- 

18 

5 

2 

9 

23 

2 

•• 

5 

8 

21 

95 

(eiduding  New  York  City) 

20 

2 

4 

8 

18 

3 

2 

3 

14 

74 

New  York  City  

39 

'" 

1 

7 

27 

230 

304 

Northeast 

Connecticut  

- 

6 

2 

3 

5 

7 

2 

6 

5 

9 

45 

Maine  

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

11 

Manacfauietts  

- 

4 

3 

1 

6 

15 

4 

1 

2 

17 

53 

New  Hampihire.^  

- 

~ 

*" 

~ 

5 

7 

~ 

1 

2 

1 

16 

Rhode  Island  

— 

2 

1 

- 

2 

1 

1 

3 

10 

\r.  j.Uimj 

1 

1 

6 

** 

" 

1 

9 

W.  North  Central 

Iowa   

7 

— 

- 

4 

_ 

1 

3 

15 

Kantas.  ^  ^  

7 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

-- 

- 

1 

2 

15 

Minnesota  „  

- 

6 

3 

*- 

- 

7 

- 

1 

2 

11 

31 

Mitaouri  ^  

- 

8 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

27 

Nebraska   

- 

3 

2 

*" 

- 

2 

— 

*- 

— 

4 

11 

North  DakoU  

- 

1 

*" 

- 

2 

*• 

— 

— 

1  , 

4 

South  Dakota.^.  

— 

- 

6 

1 

— 

1 

8 

Sooth  Atlantic 

Delaware  

- 

1 

- 

1 

3 

5 

Washington,  D.C.  

- 

3 

- 

4 

2 

7 

13 

30 

Florida  

15 

6 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

12 

51 

Georgia   

6 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

4 

10 

26 

Maryland..  

— 

2 

4 

3 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

9 

25 

North  Carolina..^  

I*) 
u 

2 

3 

2 

6 

10 

2 

3 

8 

48 

3 

3 

1 

■ 

" 

4 

11 

Virginia  

7 

2 

9 

1 

4 

3 

2 

3 

31 

West  Virginia...  

4 

1 

^ 

2 

1 

2 

10 

E.  North  Central 

lUiooM   

14 

3 

*" 

8 

10 

1 

3 

3 

51 

93 

InAlm  mm 

inoiana....  

11 

2 

3 

11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

32 

Michigan.  

9 

3 

10 

1 

"■ 

1 

3 

7 

34 

Ohio  

12 

5 

2 

11 

3 

4 

3 

1 

4 

45 

WiKonsin  

- 

13 

2 

4 

7 

2 

I 

I 

36 

W.  South  Central 

Arkansas.   

3 

1 

- 

- 

3 

3 

11 

Louisiana.  ~  

- 

6 

1 

1 

- 

1 

" 

1 

4 

6 

20 

Oklahoma.  

5 

1 

- 

2 

3 

5 

16 

Texaa  

19 

6 

3 

— 

4 

2 

5 

3 

3 

11 

56 

Mountain 

5 

1 

1 

-- 

1 

8 

16 

Colorado  

6 

1 

4 

1 

11 

- 

- 

- 

4 

27 

Idaho.  

— 

1 

- 

- 

-• 

2 

-- 

-- 

•- 

3 

6 

"* 

■" 

5 

■" 

1 

6 

Nevada 

1 

*" 

New  Mexico  

3 

2 

1 

9 

15 

Utah  

4 

2 

.. 

1 

2 

2 

11 

Wyoming  

.. 

2 

2 

E.  South  Central 

AlalMma  

5 

1 

■■ 

1 

*" 

1 

4 

12 

Kentuckv 

4 

1 

1 

S 

5 

1 

■■ 

4 

21 

Mksksippi  

- 

2 

■■ 

"" 

1 

"■ 

"* 

1 

2 

6 

Tennessee  

9 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

25 

Pacific 

ntmimM.,  

1 

I 

V41UVII1M  ..............  ..... 

27 

4 

2 

ID 

1 

2 

6 

13 

66 

136 

Hawaii.  

1 

"* 

*" 

6 

7 

Oregoa  

1 

3 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

10 

24 

Puerto  Rico  

1 

1 

Totals  

39 

309 

67 

61 

247 

30 

53 

6S 

107 

620 

1661 

1 

>— r 

States.^  

1 

43 

32 

46 

17 

23 

28 

27 

48 

50 

Q        -  No  facilities  in  the  State. 

£  Sower  National  Endown«nt  for  the  Arts,  Rewarch  Divuion,  Conditions  and  Needs  of  the  P      sional  American  Theatre.  Washington,  D  C.  Report  1 1,  May  1981,  p.  16 
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Table  4-13. 

Attendance  by  theatre  type?  197f  1977 


Facilities 


Capacity  Productions  Peiformances 


Attendance 


Broadwky  

Road  ^  

Dinner      

Large  musical  arenas  ^nd  hardt'^.. 

SnuiU  summer  stock  

Outdoor^  

LORT.  

Nonprofit  touring  

Other  small  budget  

Total  

Community.  

College  ^  

High  school  

Total  


39 
309 
128 

30 
310 

40 

65 
NA 
620 

1^1 

2^ 
2^ 
30.000 
35,000 


(seatt) 

49,000 
700.000 
45.000 
99.000 
100^ 
NA 
38,400 
NA 
NA 

Mk31^ 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


63 
NA 
1.300 
200 
1.200 
40 
396 
NA 
NA 

3,199 

7^ 
7^ 
30.000 
45,000 


10.800 

9.000 
32.000 

3.000 
22.000 

2.000 
13.200 

3.000 
NA 

95,000 
45.000 
30.000 
150.000 
225,000 


(in  millions) 
8.8 
14.7 
11.1 
6.6 
4.9 
1.7 
6.0 
1.4 
8.6 

63^ 

6.7 
9.0 
45.0 
60.7 


NA- Not  applicable. 

Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Research  Divis.on,  Conditions  and  Needs  of  the  Professional  Amencan  Theatre.  Washington.  D.C..  May 
1981.  Report  11.  p.  22. 
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Table  4-14. 

Census  of  Service  Industries  data  on  aggregate  financial  measures  of  nonprofit  (tax-exempt)  theatre  organizationF :  1982  (continued  on  next 
^  page) 


Selected  theatre  fields 

Theatre  ortanizations          Resident  (LOKT)               Stock                    Off-Broadway  Of f -Of f -Broadway  Children's  CtMinity 

(715)                           (74)                            (37)                              (21)  (37)  (71)  (184) 

toount   Percent           Aaount  Percent         Aaount    Percent           Aaount   Percent  taount  Percent  Amnt  Percent  teunt  Percent 


$3/0,0^9,000 

100 

$95,1/2,000 

100 

$25,108,000 

228,640,000 

62 

46,924,000 

51 

r, 070,000 

Contract  feet  for  perforaances  

14,414,000 

4 

2,229,000 

2 

(b) 

6,4^3,000 

2 

1,683,000 

2 

1,222,000 

Services  to  perforaing  arts  industry.. 

2,468,000 

(a) 

223,000 

(a) 

122,000 

22,241,000 

6 

4,966,000 

5 

457,000 

Royalties,  residual  fees,  subsidiary 

rights  

1,048,000 

(a) 

195,000 

(a) 

0 

Govenwot  coatrifautioos  and  snots 

6,741,000 

2 

3,782,000 

4 

71,000 

16,230,000 

4 

3,946,000 

4 

510,000 

Private  contrifautions  aod  graots 

20,b89,000 

6 

7,726,000 

8 

797,000 

13,b24,000 

4 

4,4/3,000 

5 

369,000 

14,224,000 

4 

5,745,000 

6 

269,000 

All  other  non-govemwrt  sources  

3,111,000 

1 

1,852,000 

2 

(b) 

18,3/6,000 

3,904,000 

4 

1,449,000 

357,106,000 

100 

95,863,000 

100 

23,953  000 

103 

99 

.05 

Percent  of  contributions  and  grants/ 

21 

23 

(b) 

Percent  of  revenues  of  organizations 
reporting  detail  of  sources/total 

revenues   100  (expanded)  94  98 


100 

$9,711,000 

100 

$5,935,000 

100 

$11,582,000 

100 

$25,805,000 

100 

76 

4,353,000 

45 

1,780,C00 

30 

3,605,000 

31 

12,554,000 

49 

(b) 

105,000 

1 

210,000 

4 

1,626,000 

U 

656,000 

3 

5 

10^,000 

1 

22,000 

(a) 

35,000 

(a) 

484,000 

2 

(a) 

(b) 

(b) 

139,000 

2 

120,000 

1 

208,000 

1 

2 

90,000 

1 

149,000 

3 

610,000 

7 

1,627,000 

6 

0 

(b) 

(b) 

21,000 

(a) 

0 

0 

(b) 

(b) 

2  74,000 

3 

544,000 

9 

288,000 

2 

93,000 

(a) 

2 

652,000 

7 

731,000 

12 

692,000 

6 

951,000 

4 

3 

576,000 

6 

601,000 

10 

555,000 

5 

1,294,000 

5 

1 

712,000 

7 

573,000 

10 

360,000 

3 

572,000 

2 

1 

943,000 

10 

447,000 

8 

586,000 

5 

759,000 

3 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

0 

0 

194,000 

2 

(b) 

(b) 

6 

324,000 

3 

103,000 

2 

956,000 

8 

1,690,000 

7 

100 

10,118,000 

100 

6,395,000 

100 

10,974,000 

100 

25,72  7,000 

100 

96 

93 

106 

100 

(b) 

45 

24 

(b) 

65 

90 

65 

82 

lote:   See  tables  4-38,  4-67,  and  4-68  for  related  Census  of  Service  Industries  data  for  dance  and  classical  visic  orgAnizations.    The  aethodological  and  observ&tional  notes  also  apply  to  these  tables. 

(a)  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

(b)  Data  have  been  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  for  individual  organizations. 
These  data  are  included  in  the  colian  total  for  the  Total  Revenues. 

Source:    National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Aggregate  Financial  Measures  of  Noi^rofit  Theatre,  Dance,  and  Classical  Music  Organizations  in  1962",  Washington,  D.C., 
Note  76,  August  1S<1/,  table  1.    (Data  are  ixm  Census  of  Service  Industries.) 
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Table  4-14. 

Census  of  Service  Industries  daU  on  aggregate  financial  measures  of  nonprofit  (tax-exempt)  theatre  organi2ations:    1982  (conUnued  from 


HitMoloBlcal  »t«:    The  .ource  of  daU  presented  in  these  tables  is  the  Census  of  Service  Industries  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  every  five  years.    The  last  Census  used  1982.  a  year  of  deep 
recession,  as  its  reference  year.   Thus  the  aggregate  financial  conditions  of  nonprofit  perfonin^  arts  organizations  described  in  this  note  are  froa  a  period  of  adverse  econoaic  conditions. 
The  universe  of  organizations  receiving  <,uestionnaires  in  the  five-year  Census  of  Service  Industries  is  obUlned  fro.  tuo  sources.   One  source  is  filers  of  riCA  t^s  (socUl  security  retii«Mit 
deposits);  the  other  is  filers  of  inc«  tai  fof«  (IKS  For.  990  for  nonprofit  organizations).   Monprofit  performing  arts  organizations  nhich  do  not  sub.it  either  an  FICA  report  or  an  IK  990  Foib  are 
not  likely  to  be  included  in  the  Census.   rurtherMre,  Hny  perforaing  arts  organizations  operaU  as  subsidiaries  of  organizations  such  as  sUte  or  local  gov«r»nt;  colleges  or  universities;  »scw 
and  aany  other  kinds  of  large  organizations.    In  such  cases,  the  larger  organization  is  the  one  that  aay  r«ceive  the  CenMs  questiomaire  and  its  rvsponse  will  be  classified  in  Uras  of  its  priaary  ' 
activity,  usually  not  the  perforaing  arts.   For  such  reasons,  ths  counts  of  luiters  of  organizations  and  thsir  revwsies  presented  in  this  note  uraleraUte  tiie  levels  of  activity  in  1982. 
The  sumry  coluns  for  the  toUI  organizations  present  figures  which  have  been  eipanded  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cnaus  to  co^wmaU  for  lack  of  full  deUils  about  sources  of  revenies  in  the  reports  of 
scae  organizations.   On  the  other  hand,  infoiaation  for  the  selected  fields  shou  ths  actual  reported  date  for  sources  of  revenue.   Because  of  the  inco^>lete  detail,  the  r«veiiie  sources  shorn  for  the 
selected  fields  do  not  sia  to  the  full  toUI  of  reported  revenues.   The  eitent  of  inco^plate  detail  is  shoM  for  each  field  as  the  last  figure  in  the  table  coH«.   Generally,  the  co^>Ieteness  of 
reporting  was  very  high  for  the  deUiled  sources  of  reveisie.   The  greatest  gap  caae  frca  opera  companies  uhich  only  reportwl  M  percent  of  their  toUI  revenues  in  their  responses  about  deUil  of 
sources.   Or  the  expense  side,  only  the  toUI  is  available  for  the  perforaing  arte  organizations  sim  no  questions  wer«  asked  about  deUiled  eipenses  in  the  I9t2  Census. 

When  coaparing  the  revenues  frca  contributions  and  grants  shown  in  this  note  with  date  available  froa  funders,  tha  reader  should  rMber  that  contributions  and  granU  aay  not  be  posted  as  revenues  by 
the  receiving  organization  in  the  saae  year  that  thty  are  recorded  by  the  gi.er.   The  differences  are  caused  by  srreral  factors.   First,  the  year  in  which  a  gift  or  grant  is  recorded  by  a  supporter  aay 
not  be  the  saae  fiscal  year  the  organization  uses  in  reporting  receipts  to  the  Census.   Second,  organizations  often  draw  dom  (eipend)  a  contribution  or  grant  over  several  years.   For  eiMple,  a  grant 
awarded  (obligated)  by  the  National  Endowent  for  the  Arte  in  Fiscal  Year  1982  aay  not  be  drawn  down  as  incoM  by  the  r«ceivij«  organization  until  a  year  or  aora  later. 

OMrvatiml  note:   Aorording  to  these  date,  the  1932  experience  in  obteining  sufficient  revenies  to  aaet  expensei  varied  widely.   Vm  rcveraie /expense  ratio  (percentaga  of  eipenses  covered  by 
revenies)  for  42J  classical  aisic  organizations  averaged  96  percent;  there  was  a  balance  between  ravenues  and  eipenses  for  159  daaca  organizations;  and  a  three  percent  surrtus,  on  the  average,  ms 
realized  by  715  theatre  organizations.   The  variation  for  selected  nonprofit  theatre  fields  was:   resident  theatres  (L0ltT)--99  percent;  stock  theatres-IOb  percent;  Off-Briiadway  theatns-96  percent; 
Off-Off-Broadway  theatres-9J  percent;  children's  thcatres-106  percent;  and  comity  theatres-IOC  perc«it.   For  ballet  co^tanies  the  revenie/aipense  ratio  was  97  percent,  and  for  aodem  dance 
coapanies  it  was  92  percent.    In  the  classical  wsic  fields,  syaphony  orchestras  obtainnl  99  percent  of  eipenses;  opera  co^ianles  obteined  86  percent;  and  chwber  aisic  groups*  ratio  was  a  balanced  100 
percent . 

Govemaent  and  private  sector  contributions  and  grants  to  assist  nonprofit  perforaing  arte  organizations  in  their  revcme/eipense  balance  varied  substantially.   For  all  715  theatres,  conuibutions  and 
granU  represented  21  percent  of  expenses.   For  selected  theatre  fields,  however,  the  corresponding  figure  wr^  25  percent  for  resident  theatres  (UMtT);  «  percent  for  Of f -Off -Broadway  theatres;  and  24 
percent  for  the  children's  theatres.   For  159  dance  organizations,  the  average  share  of  contributions  and  gruits  in  Meeting  expenses  was  36  percent,  nearly  identifical  to  the  57  percent  for  ballet 
coapanies.   For  all  425  classical  aisic  organizations,  the  share  of  contributions  and  grants  in  aeeting  eipenses  was  58  percent,  varying  froa  55  percent  for  sy^ihony  orchestras,  te  26  percent  for  opera 
coapanies,  and  to  47  percent  for  chaaber  usic  roups.   For  opera  coapanies  wW^b  obteined  r«venues  that,  on  average,  net  only  86  percent  of  their  expenses,  the  contributions  and  granU  received  fell 
far  short  of  balancing  the  revenue /expense  ratio. 

The  sources  of  revenies  also  varied  substantially  for  the  different  perforaing  arts  fields  reviewed  in  this  note.   For  instance,  stock  theatres,  on  the  average,  obtein  76  percent  of  reveraies  froa 
adaission  receipts,  while  aodem  dance  coapanies  received  only  15  percent  of  their  revenues  froa  aiUssion  receipts  but  51  percent  froa  contrart  fees  for  perforaaices.   The  thr«e  date  tables 
accoapanying  this  note  show  aany  differences  between  fields  in  the  revenue  s<Mrce  lines.   There  are  also  siailarities  in  patterns.   For  exaiyle,  the  range  of  support  froa  the  Rational  bidowMnt  for  the 
Arts  varies  froa  2  percent  to  9  percent,  but  all  other  govemaent  sources  are  generally  equal  to  or  greater  than  tha  Kndowaent's  share  and,  rangit«  froa  2  to  12  percent.   For  aost  fields,  the  largest 
share  of  private  contributions  and  grants  caae  froa  individuals.   The  proportion  of  support  froa  individuals  raises  as  high  as  17  percent  for  chaaber  Bisic  groups  to  as  low  as  2  percent  for  aodem 
dance.   Notes  taken  froa  source  cited  above. 


Chart  4-8. 

Sources  of  income  for  nonprofit  theatres  by  type  of  theatre:  1982 


Earned  Income 


Government  support 


Private  contributions 


Total  Theatre 
(715) 

Resident  (LORT) 
(74) 

Stock 

(37) 

Off-Bioadwqr 
(21) 

Ofif-OfT-Broadway 
(37) 

Children's 
(71) 

Community 
(184) 


Note:  In  addition  to  sources  referenced  here,  ch^es  reported  from  3  to  8  percent  of  their  income  from  sources  other 

than  earned,  government  or  private  contributions. 

Source:  Census  of  Service  Industries;  See  table  4-14  for  full  ciution. 
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Table  4-15. 

Census  of  Population  data  on  State  distributions  of  actors /directors:  1970 
and  1980 


State 


CalifonuA  

Km  York  

TtlAS  

Illinoif  

norida  

■•w  Jartay  

Nmcylvania. .. 
HagHThitatu. . 

Virfima  

Ohio  

Michigan  

Haryland  

Uaihinitoii  

GaoTfia  

Comacticut  

Mimasota  

lorth  Caroliiia. 

Hissouri  

Colorado  

Indiana  

Uiicooain  

Arixona  

Tanmsaaa  

Oragon  

Iowa  

Louisiana  

Kantucky  

Kaaaas  

OhlahJM  

South  Carolina.. 

Nevada  

AlabMa  

lahraska  

Utah  

Hawaii  

Raw  Nexico  

Arkansas  

Mississippi  

iOwde  Island.... 
Wast  Virsinia... 

South  Uakou. . . . 

Montana  

Idaho  

Alaska  

Maim  

North  DakoU  

VtiBont  

Oalawara  

Naw  Hi^)shire. . . 
WyoBint  


1970 

NuBbar 

Concan- 

1980 

Hiabar 

Concan- 

of  actors/ 

tration 

of  actors/ 

tration 

Rank 

diractors 

ratio* 

Kank 

dir«ctors 

ratio* 

1 

8,966 

2.23 

1 

20,751 

2.83 

2 

7,800 

2.09 

2 

15,180 

2.95 

4 

1,569 

.73 

3 

2, US 

.58 

l.>904 

.78 

4 

2,271 

.65 

3 

1,158 

.91 

5 

2,103 

.78 

S 

1,448 

.97 

6 

1,785 

.79 

6 

1,327 

.56 

7 

1,461 

.42 

9 

1,012 

.84 

8 

1,377 

.76 

12 

658 

.74 

9 

1,300 

.82 

7 

1,262 

.59 

10 

1,275 

.40 

10 

991 

.57 

11 

1,217 

.45 

11 

871 

1.09 

12 

1,024 

.77 

18 

546 

.81 

13 

933 

.75 

14 

608 

.67 

14 

889 

.56 

13 

632 

.97 

IS 

832 

.83 

16 

567 

.74 

16 

779 

.61 

19 

5S2 

.53 

17 

712 

.40 

IS 

590 

.64 

lA 

695 

.48 

23 

404 

.93 

19 

688 

.75 

17 

549 

.52 

20 

645 

.39 

20 

494 

.55 

21 

640 

.44 

30 

332 

1.03 

22 

609 

.80 

21 

487 

.63 

23 

548 

.41 

24 

382 

.91 

24 

529 

.66 

26 

374 

.66 

2S 

495 

.56 

22 

445 

.73 

26 

488 

.44 

29 

334 

.58 

27 

409 

.42 

28 

336 

.75 

28 

367 

.SI 

25 

378 

.78 

29 

350 

.41 

31 

253 

.51 

30 

340 

.38 

36 

176 

1.68 

31 

301 

1.10 

27 

372 

.S9 

32 

290 

.28 

32 

242 

.81 

33 

281 

.S9 

39 

160 

.80 

34 

261 

.65 

38 

162 

i.09 

35 

258 

.92 

37 

171 

1.00 

36 

255 

.72 

33 

214 

.62 

37 

238 

.39 

34 

19S 

.51 

38 

208 

.32 

40 

133 

.68 

39 

197 

.67 

35 

18S 

.64 

40 

189 

.39 

45 

92 

.73 

41 

165 

.82 

44 

103 

.79 

42 

162 

.70 

42 

111 

.81 

43 

159 

.59 

50 

41 

.83 

44 

149 

1.27 

41 

111 

.S8 

45 

148 

.46 

46 

81 

.7S 

46 

113 

.61 

47 

69 

.78 

47 

9^ 

.60 

49 

49 

M 

48 

85 

.47 

43 

105 

.68 

49 

50 

.17 

48 

68 

l.f4 

SO 

42 

.29 

Note:  Cansus  figuras  for  toUl  mabars  of  actors/diractors  40,201  for  1970  and  for  1980  ware  67,180. 
SUtes  ara  in  order  of  rank  of  maber  of  actors/diractors  in  1980. 

^Concentration  ratio:   Proportion  of  actors/diractors  in  SUte  labor  forc#»  coapvad  with  national 
proportion.   A  ratio  of  1.00  w<Mld  man  that  Suta  concentration  was  identical  to  the  national 
avaraga. 


•:    National  EndoiMMit  lor  the  Arts,  Rasaarch  Division,  Where  Artists  Lwg.  1980.  Washington,  D.C., 
Report  19,  March  1987,  figure  II,  p.  is.    (mta  are  froa  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cansus,  Census  of  Population.) 
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Table  4-16. 

Total  work  weeks  of  working  membership  of  Actors  Equity:  1975-1986 


1975-76  1984-85  1985-86 


(work  weeks)  (a) 

MucticB: 


25 > 782 

23,409 

5,933 

3,667 

tOftd  

148 
18,804 

0 

21,822 

4,303 

4,925 

53,529 

56,750 

O/ITA  (Uttivwrsity)  

831 

900 

12 ,079 
19 ,675 

13,452 
20,510 

Cabmt  

6,075 

5,705 

Off-BroadMiy  

11,342 

10,783 

2,489 

2,339 

19,779 

13,748 

(b) 

8,697 

2,913 

2,650 

11,891 

10,833 

3,920 

3,823 

764 

390 

Workshop  

1,398 

644 

NA 

1,458 

3,183 

4,707 

HAT  (Hollywood  Aru  Ihutivs)  

679 

0 

3 

214 

0 

0 

207,419 

209,524 

KA  -  Rot  available.  ^ 
■ote:   Calculatad  on  a  Mtsonal  basis  (June  1  to  Hay  31) . 

(a)  A  work  week  is  defined  by  Actors  Ei|uity  as  "one  Maber  eaployed  m^r  contract  for  one  week." 

(b>  In  previois  years,  Snll  Professional  Theatre  Contract  (SFTC)  work  weeks  were 
incorporated  under  LOA. 

Soaree:  Guy  Pace,  "Equity  Eq>loyMnt:  A  Recent  Update,"  in  toiitt  News.  Actors  Eouity,  Vol.  72,  New  York, 
NY,  No.  2,  Pebniary  1987,  p.  3. 

Hethodoloiical  note:   Tables  4-16  through  4-20  present  dau  co^)iIed  by  Toa  viola,  an  Equity  aeSber  working 
on  special  adiinistration  projects,  fron  a  variety  of  computerized  and  nuiul  records  including  the  Equity 
■eabership  file,  the  contracts  file,  and  the  Et^ity-League  Pension  and  Health  hints.   Work  weeks  are 
prepared  aanuaUy  by  each  Equity  office  and  smrised  by  th«  National  office  ContracU  DepartMnt  under 
the  supervision  of  Glenn  Pitzsuaons. 

Cbaa letioHl  oote:   The  author  concludes:    "ToUl  eaploywnt  for  the  last  two  years  has  essentially 
reached  a  plateau.. Uw  ProAiction  Contract  continues  its  extraordinary  downturn  froa  the  1981-82  high  point 
of  84,496  work  weeks.    Uague  of  Resident  Theatres  (LORT)  work  weeks  continue  to  overtake  those  of  the 
Pnxfcjction  Contract  and,  aost  notably,  developaenul  theatre  and  aMill  professional  thsatre  contracts 
coabiJied  now  rank  in  third  place. 

Total  eamingr  are  at  an  all-tiae  high  •  $128,019,277  -  although  acre  actors  are,  in  fact,  earning  lower 
salaries.  Overall,  the  1985-86  eaployaent  picture  was  aade  up  of  good  and  bad  newk.   On  the  downside,  work 
weeks  declined  under  the  Production  Contract  by  over  1,000.  On  the  bright  side,  however,  e^loyaent  in  all 
other  contract  areu  coabined  inoreasad  by  over  2,000  work  weeks. 

The  big  eaployaent  winner  in  the  198S-86  season  was  WRT,  with  w  increase  of  over  3,000  work  weeks  froa 
1984-8     Unfortunately,  aost  other  contract  categories  continued  to  lose  vork  weeks  within  this  smt 
period,  notably  Stock  and  Dinner  Theatre. 

To  end  on  a  happy  note,  co^>are  the  W85-a6  work  we#k  "grand  toUl"  with  that  of  1975-76.   There  is  an 
increase  of  45,766  work  weeks  over  Che  pm\ten  years,  principally  froa  U)RT,  Off -Broadway,  and  LetUr  of 
Agreemt  contracts."   NoU  taken  froa -saurcT cited  above. 
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Table  4-17. 

Percentage  of  working  membership  of  Actors  Equity  employed  under  the 
major  contract  categories:  1975-1986 


Contract  categories 

1975-76 

1984-85 

1985-86 

(percent) 

Road  

12.4 
12.0 

11.2 
10.4 

24.4* 

21.6- 

Stock  

25.8 
9.9 
6.5 

27.1 
9.4 
5.8 

66.6 

63.9 

Bote:   Calculated  on  a  seasonal  basis,  June  1  to  Nay  31. 

*These  figures  do  not  include  work  weeks  accuaulated  under  Special  Production  Contract. 

Sounx:  Guy  Pace,  "Equity  Bq>loyiKnt:  A  Recent  Update,"  in  Equity  News.  Vol.  72,  No.  2,  February  1987,  p. 
3. 
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Table  4  18. 

Totals  of  average  weeks  employment  of  working  members  of  Actors  Equity, 
selected  years:  1975*1986 


Category 

1975-76 

198A-85 

1985-86 

2,761 
692 
552 

4,005 

2,768 
700 
560 

4,028 

■ote:   Calculated  on  a  seasonal  basis, 

June  1  to  May  31. 

Source:    Guy  Pace,  "Equity  Eaployaent: 

A  Recent  Update/* 

in  Equitv  News,  Vol. 

72,  No.  2.,  February  1987, 

p.  3. 

Otservational  Dote:   The  author  concludes:    "...Average  weekly  eaployaent  stayed  basically  the  saae  or 
increased  slightly  froa  the  1984-85  to  the  1985-86  season  with  an  overall  marked  jiop  fron  the  figures 
recorded  10  years  ago.   The  nost  inpressive  gain  was  nade  by  Chorus  oeabers  whose  average  weekly  eaploynent 
nearly  doubled  froa  a  decade  ago."   Note  taken  froa  source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-19. 

Distribution  of  total  annual  earnings  of  working  members  of  Actors  Equity, 
selected  years:  1978-1985 


1985  1984  1978 


luuii  earnii^s 

>i — 1 — 
nuBDer 

Percent 

N':Bber 

Percent 

NuBber 

Percent 

33 

4,243 

33 

5,106 

42 

$  2,500  -  5,000  

2,632 

20 

2,841 

22 

2,474 

21 

$  5,000  -  7,500  

1,540 

12 

1,559 

12 

1,374 

11 

$  7,500  -  10,000  

996 

8 

1,053 

8 

852 

6.5 

$10,000  -  15,000  

1,174 

9 

1,212 

9 

937 

8 

$15,000  -  20,000  

5 

571 

4 

465 

4 

$20,000  -  25,000  

J 

330 

3 

319 

3 

$25,000  -  35,000  

480 

4 

389 

3 

304 

3 

$35,000  -  50,000  

394 

3 

390 

3 

124 

1 

$50,000  -  100,000  

328 

2.5 

318 

2.5 

64 

.5 

.5 

66 

.5 

NA 

NA 

12,989 

12,972 

12,019 

$4,500 

$4,396 

$3,235 

...  $1?8,019,277 

$126,652,733 

$75,863,356 

NA  -  Not  available. 


■ote:   Calculated  on  a  calendar  year  basis.   See  t^ible  4-16  for  aethodological  note. 

Source:  Guy  Pace,  "Equity  BB^iloyiient:  A  Hc^nt  Update,"  in  Equity  Hews.  Vol  72,  Ho.  2. ,  February  1987, 
p.  3. 
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Table  4-20. 

Proportion  of  Actors  Equity  members  working,  selected  years:  1976-1986 


1976 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

30,818 

32,528 

34,133 

35,713 

13,471 

12,972 

12,989 

NA 

44 

40 

38 

NA 

  -0.7 

-3 

-4* 

-2 

NA 

NA  -  Not  available. 


■ote:   Calculated  on  a  calendar  year  basis.    See  table  4-16  for  nethodological  note. 
*Proa  47  percent  working  in  1982. 

Source:  Guy  Pace,  "Equity  E^>loywnt:  A  Recent  Update,"  in  Egu'  y  News,  Vol.  72,  No.  2,  Febniary  1987,  p. 
4. 

Cbservational  note:   The  author  concludes:    "Heabership  working  statistics  are  based  on  a  calendar  year, 
January  1st  through  Deceaber  31st.   This  chart  is  relatively  self-explanatory.    It  should  be  itoted, 
however,  that  although  the  "percentage  working"  figure  has  decreased  every  year  through  1985,  it  is  more 
accurat«^ly  due  to  an  increase  in  paid-up  aenbership  than  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  oeobers 
working."   Hote  taken  froa  source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-21. 

Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama,  selected  data:  1986 


Touls 

Number 
reporting 

45 

Toul  number  of  perfonnances  ^  

1.989 

45 

148,140 

48 

Total  number  of  weeks  of  employment  

421 

34 

134 

33 

$183^24 

26 

Note:  Data  were  presented  for  each  individual  outdoor  production.  The  aggregates  presented  above  were  calculated  by  Westat.  The 
1987  Outdoor  Drama  list  provided  by  the  Institute  identifies  a  total  of  86  separate  outdoor  theatre  productions.  These  include:  Billy  the 
Kid.  Black  Hills  Passion  Plav.  Blue  Jacket.  Cross  and  Sword.  Discovefvland's  Oklahoma!.  The  Great  American  People  Show.  Horn  in  the 
West.  Legend  of  Daniel  Boone.  The  Liberty  Cart  The  Lone  Stan  The  Lost  Colony.  Mark  Twain.  Reflections  of  Mark  Twain.  The 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills.  Smokv  Mountain  Passion  Ptay  and  Damascus  Road.  The  Stephen  Foster  Story.  Stonewall     nntry.  Strike  at  the 
Wind.  Sword  of  Peace.  Tecumseh?.  Texas.  Theatre  West  Vifyinia.  The  Trail  of  Teaa.  Trumpet  in  the  \j^n<l.  Unto  These  Hills.  Vikinef. 
Viva  B  Paso?.  Young  Abe  Lincoln.  Arkansaw  Traveller  Folk  »rid  Dinner  Theatre.  Blackbeanl:  Knight  of  the  Black  Flag.  Crystal  Coast 
Passion  Plav.  First  for  Freedom.  The  Great  Passion  Piav.  The  Lost  SiNer  Mine.  McNeill's  Rangers.  Ramona.  Son£  of  Norway.  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine.  The  Aracoma  Storv.  Bald  Knob  MounUin  Passion  Plav.  Qtv  of  Joseph.  Cry  of  the  Wild  Ram.  From  This  Day  Forwaid. 
Thr  Great  Big  Doorstep.  Listen  and  Remember.  The  Living  Word.  The  Long  Way  Home.  The  Louisiana  Paition  Plav.  Micaiah.  The  Old 
Homestead.  Pricketts  Fort:  An  American  Frontier  Musical.  VORSPIEL  der  Neuen  Welt.  American  Players  Theatre.  Berkeley 
Shakespeare  Festival  Camden  Shakespeare  Festival.  ColonulQ  Shakespeare  FestivaL  Florida  Shakespeare  Festival.  Grove  Shakespeare 
Festival.  Hilo  Community  Plavers.  Houston  Shakespeare  Festival.  Idaho  Shakespeare  Festival.  Montford  Park  Plavers.  New  York 
Shakespeare  FestivaL  Old  Globe  Theatre.  Oregon  Shakespeare  Festivat.  San  Francisco  Shakespeare  Festival.  Shakespeare  and  Company. 
Shakespeare  in  Central  Park>  Shakespeare  In  The  Park.  Utah  Shakespearean  Festh^aL  |»f»i«aTt,  jhe  Ancient  One.  Champoeg  His^rical 
Pageant.  The  Cross  and  The  Arrow.  Hill  Cumorah  Payeant.The  Mormon  Miracle  Pay  it  New  York  Renaissance  Festival.  The 
Pennsylvania  Renaissance  Faire.  The  Pleasure  Faire  of  the  Renaissance.  Cain  Park  Theatre.  Iroquois  Amphitheatre  Association.  Jenny 
Wiley  Drama  Association.  Mountain  Plav  Association.  Pioneer  Playhouse.  Porthouse  Theatre  Festiva!.  San  Diego  Civic  Light  Opera 
Association.  Stariight  Theatre. 

Source;  Figures  were  compiled  from  vanous  reports  of  the  Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama, '  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  NC, 
October  1986. 
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Table  4-22. 

Central  Opera  Service  Annual  U.S.  survey  statistics,  selected  years:  1964-1987 


Opera/ausical  theatre  companies  and 

workshops 

1964-65 

1970-71 

1974-75 

1980-81 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

P«rf  oming  groups 

Ccapuues:   over  $100,000  budget  

27 

40 

54 

127 

144 

154 

168 

170 

174 

Companies :  other  

296 

269 

335 

456 

488 

491 

576 

602 

658 

CoUege/univttrtitj  f#orkshops  

409 

376 

A^ 

399 

406 

379 

404 

392 

732 

685 

807 

1,019 

1,031 

1,051 

1,123 

1,176 

1,224 

Muiber  of  perf  oiwnces 

2 

,643 

3,332 

4,097 

5,475 

5,909 

5,884 

6,502 

6,324 

6,049 

1 

,533 

504 

677 

555 

596 

621 

603 

564 

652 

lA 

1,410 

3,653 

4,188 

3,916 

3,53^ 

4,192 

5,093 

Subtotal  

U 

176 

5,426 

6,428 

9,683 

10,693 

10,421 

10,642 

11,080 

11,794 

MA 

MA 

an 

MA 

2,251 

2,749 

2,787 

4,983 

6,993 

7,759 

Total 

HA 

NA 

HA 
RA 

11  ,^'34 

13,44? 

13,208 

15,625 

18,073 

19,553 

Niaber  of  operas  perf  otved 

Standanl  

167 

1  ^ 

209 

263 

278 

254 

261 

282 

234 

Conti^orary  foreign  

164 

67 

71 

64 

61 

53 

64 

57 

NA 

99 

107 

234 

248 

261 

264 

314 

331 

331 

324 

387 

559 

— — 
590 

576 

578 

660 

622 

Musicals  . 

NA 

MA 

HA 

NA 

118 

120 

129 

242 

301 

278 

Total* 

NA 

MA 

HA 

NA 

677 

/lO 

705 

820 

961 

900 

NA 

35 

16 

88 

96 

101 

121 

116 

129 

Preuerc  ridings  (not  included  in  World 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27 

16 

27 

39 

58 

53 

NA 

11 

11 

25 

28 

24 

24 

31 

23 

Attendance  (in  aiUions)  

NA 

6.0 

8.0 

li.l 

12.7 

13.04 

14.1 

14.4 

16.4 

Expenses  (in  millions) 

Companies:  over  $100,000  budget  

NA 

41.2 

NA 

161.6 

212.4 

236.7 

256.5 

270.3 

321  1 

Companies:   $25,000-99,999  budgets  

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.9 

4.9 

4.7 

4.9 

5.0 

4.3 

All  others  

NA 

NA 

NA 

42.4 

41.6 

38.4 

43.2 

46.1 

48.7 

ToUl  

NA 

NA 

NA 

208.9 

258.9 

279.8 

304.6 

321.4 

374.6 

NA  -  Not  avulable. 


*An  annual  listing  of  the  coaplete  U.S.  Repertory  is  available  fro«  Central  Opera  Service.    It  is  arrarged  by  standard, 
contMporiry,  and  ausical  works,  showing  the  nwber  of  perforaances.   World  preaieres,  readings  and  iS«a^ican  premeres  are 
especially  indicated. 

Source:    Dau  provided  by  Naria  ?.  Rich,  Executive  Director,  Central  Opera  Service,  New  York,  NY,  1987. 
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Chart  4-9. 

Opera  companies  and  workahopa 
Annual  Surrev;  1064-1906 


included  in  Central  Opera  Service 


 —  ■  I  , 

IBM  1070  1074  lOeO  1080 


Not«:  Tim  total  number  of  perfarmlsfl  groups  waa  732  In  1004,  and  1,224  in  1080. 
Source:  Cantral  Opera  Sarrice  Annual  U.S.  Surrey:  See  table  4-22  for  hiil  dUtlon. 
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Table  4-23. 

Central  Opera  Service  Annual  U.S.  survey  statistics  by  number  of 
companies  and  performances:  1985-1987 


Detail  of  perfomiiig  group 

Nuaber  of  coapanies 

Nuaber  of  peif  oraances 

coapinies  vith:  1985-86 

1986-87 

1985-86 

1986-87 

Budget  over  $1  ■ilUon  

39 

SO 

NA 

NA 

36 

38 

NA 

NA 

62 

SO 

NA 

NA 

Budget  over  $100,000  

33 

36 

NA 

NA 

170 

174 

5,221 

5,318 

48 

NA 

NA 

45 

46 

NA 

NA 

93 

94 

1,255 

1,383 

96 

113 

NA 

NA 

186 

209 

NA 

NA 

227 

242 

NA 

NA 

509 

Tot^l  conanles. 

772 

832 

NA 

NA 

434 

392 

2,842 

2,873 

Total  producing  organizations 

1,176 

1,224 

18,\i73 

19,553 

Miscellaneous 

Lignt  repertoire  of  opera  coapanies,  workshops, 

and  nonprofit  theatres  included  above 

(naber  of  productions) 

862 

872 

847 

787 

6,993 

7,759 

8,;02 

<i,418 

In  addition  to  regular  reason: 

Coapanies:    coHunity/educational  service 

P>^ogr»  

153 

170 

5,669 

6,113 

Acadeaia:   comnity /educational  prograas.. 

52 

49 

224 

238 

102 

101 

258 

267 

Acadeaic  -  joint  programs  vith  coapanies... 

86 

84 

NA 

NA 

Acadeaic  -  Opera/ausical  theatre  degree 

57 

57 

NA 

NA 

NA  -  Not  available. 


Source:    DaU  provided  by  Haria  F.  Rich,  Executive  Director,  Central  Opera  Service,  New  York,  NY,  1987. 


Table  4-24. 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  income  by  source  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total  income 
Including  corpus  transfers  for  31  opera  companies:  1965-1971 


Source  c^inoome 


1%5^ 


1966-67  1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70  1970-71 


Totol  ticket  income     

46^ 

423 

42.4 

41.7 

37J 

40.5 

Total  oonticket  perfoiTunce  iocofne  

5^ 

6.7 

73 

6.6 

6.9 

5.6 

Total  nooperfonnaoce  earned  income  ^  ^  

J 

4.6 

5.4 

45 

4.4 

3.8 

Total  earned  income   _ 

56.9 

53.7 

55.1 

52.9 

48.5 

49.8 

Individual  contributions   

Busiaett  contribution^    

Comtnned/Unitcd  Ads  Fund  contributions.. 

Local  foundation  contributions.  

Other  local  contributions    

Federal  fovcrnment  pants..  

State  government  pints....   

Local  p>i«mment  pants.  

National  foundation  panu..    

Coipus  eaminp  used  for  opeiations  

Total  unearned  income   


15.5 

15.8 

15.0 

18.4 

19.8 

16.0 

2.7 

3.9 

3.2 

2.8 

3.1 

3.6 

5.7 

73 

6.0 

6.7 

7.1 

6.8 

2.7 

24 

3.6 

4.0 

5.2 

53 

7.1 

5.0 

5.2 

5.1 

4.5 

4.4 

0 

23 

33 

3.7 

2.5 

5.2 

0 

.4 

3 

.5 

.7 

1.1 

1.7 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

43 

2.4 

7.6 

72 

6.0 

3.7 

4.1 

4.4 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

43.1 

463 

44.7 

47.1 

513 

49.2 

To<al  falcon  and  corpus 


Totol  opeiating  income  

Coipus  principal  transferred  to  operations... 
T^tol  income  including  coipus  transfen  


Totol  income  in  thousands  of  dolbn... 


100.0 

100.0 

99.8 

100.0 

99.9 

99.0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

.1 

1.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

27^7 

34418 

33^ 

34^1 

32,732 

39.823 

Note;  Includes  Baltimore  Open  Company,  Centnl  City  Opera  House  Association  (Denver),  ChauUuqua  Opera  Association 
(Chautouqua,  NY),  Gncinnati  Summer  Opera  Association,  Connecticut  Opera  Assoaation  (Hartford),  Dallas  Civic  Opera 
Company,  Florentine  Open  Company  (Milwaukee),  Foil  Worth  Civic  Open  Association.  Gotdovsky  Opera  Institute  (New  York 
Gty),  Houston  Gnnd  Open  Association,  Kansas  City  Lyric  Theater,  Kentucky  Open  Association  (Louisville),  Lake  George  Opera 
Festn^l  (Glens  Falls,  NY),  Lyric  Open  of  Chicago,  Metropoliton  Opera  Association  (New  York  Gty),  Minnesota  Opera  Company 
(Minneapolis),  New  Orleans  Open  House  Association,  New  York  aty  Opera,  Open  Company  of  Boston,  Opera  Guild  of  Greater 
Miami,  Open  Society  of  Washinpon  (Washinpon,  D.C),  Philadelphia  Gnnd  Open  C6mpany,  Philadelphia  Lyric  Opera  Company, 
Pittsburgh  Opera,  San  Diep>  Open,  San  Fnncisco  Open  Association,  Santo  Fe  Open,  Seattle  Opera  Association,  Spring  Opera 
(San  Fnncisco),  Saint  Paul  Civic  Open  Association,  and  Western  Oper  Theater  (San  Francisco). 

SooiTt:  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  1.  New  York,  NY,  1975,  appendix  C,  table  23. 
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Table  4-25. 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  expenditures  by  category  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total 
operating  expenditures  for  31  opera  companies:  1965-1971 


Source  of  expendituie 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

196S-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Salaries  and  fees 

Toul  peiforming  artistic  

  36.9 

34.6 

35.8 

36.3 

34.5 

34.9 

8.7 

8.2 

8.9 

10.1 

9.6 

Total  artistic/production  personnel  

  54.6 

51-5 

52.4 

54.5 

53.3 

530 

  9.0 

10.1 

9.6 

9.4 

10.3 

110 

Total  persoand    _    

  63.6 

61.7 

62.0 

63.9 

63.6 

64.0 

Employee  frinjc  benefits.   ^  ^  

^   1^ 

1.9 

2.4 

23 

2.2 

2.3 

Total  salarics/fiws/fHnfr  benefits  

  65^ 

63.6 

64.4 

66.2 

65.7 

66.4 

Nonsalaiy  costs 

Total  pfoduction  costt  

  15^ 

143 

14.0 

14.2 

13.1 

13.1 

Toul  facility  costs  

  4.8 

4.9 

5.0 

53 

5.2 

6.1 

Total  other  nonsalaiy  costs  

  142 

17.2 

16.6 

14.3 

16.0 

14  4 

Total  Bonsalaiy  costs  

  34^ 

36.; 

35.6 

33.8 

34.3 

336 

Total  operating  cipcndltam.  

  100.0 

^00.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Toul  expenditures  in  thousands  of  dollars  

  27^ 

34^50 

33,298 

34.601 

33,817 

38.743 

Note:  Includes  Baltimore  Opera  Company,  Central  Gty  Opera  House  Association  (Denver),  Chautauqua  Opera  Association 
(Chauuuqua,  NY),  Qncinnati  Summer  Opera  Association,  Connecticut  Opera  Association  (liartford),  Dallas  Civic  Opera  Company, 
Florentine  Opera  Company  (Milwaukee),  Fort  Worth  Civic  Opera  Association,  Goldovsky  Opera  Institute  (New  York  City),  Houston 
Grand  Opera  Association,  Kansas  Qty  Lyric  Theater,  Kentucky  Opera  Association.  (Louisville),  Lake  George  Opera  Festival  (Glens 
Falls,  NY),  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  Metropolitan  Opera  Association  (New  York  Gty),  Minnesota  Opera  Company  (Minneapolis),  New 
Orleans  Opera  House  Association,  New  York  Qty  Opera,  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  Opera  Guild  of  Greater  Miami,  Opera  Society  of 
Washington  (Washington,  D.C),  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Philadelphia  Lync  Opera  Company,  Pittsburgh  Opera,  San  Diego 
Opera,  San  Francisco  Opera  Association,  Sanu  Fe  Opera,  Seattle  Orders  Association,  Spring  Opera  (San  Francisco),  Saint  Paul  Civic 
Opera  Association,  and  Western  Opera  Theater  (San  Francisco). 

Source:  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  h  New  York,  NY,  1975,  appendix  C,  table  27 
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Table  4-26. 

Infomiatics  data  on  income  and  expenses  Tor  21  opera  companies:  1970-1979 


Earningis 
gap 


1970 —  _  _   18.06  9.94  28.00  29.41  11.35 

1971   24.74  11.02  35.76  34.95  10.21 

1972  „   2731  13.43  40.74  40.73  13.42 

1973   28.64  1350  42.i4  45.41  16.77 

1974  ^„   29.80  20.23  50.03  49.68  19.89 

1975....     33J9  20.49  54.08  55.18  2U9 

1976    34.20  22.92  57.11  59.45  25  26 

1977    37.48  28.72  66.20  6554  28.06 

1978  _   42.22  30.61  72.83  73.60  31.38 

1979  „  „   49.15  35Jt6  85.01  84.12  34.98 

Note  Include!  Baltimore  Open,  Qncinnati  Open  Association,  Dallas  Civic  Open,  Florefitine  Open  of  Milwaukee,  Fort  Worth 
Open  Association,  Greater  Miami  O^n  Association,  Lake  George  Open  Festival  (Glens  Falls,  New  York),  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicago,  Metropolitan  Open  Association,  Minnesou  Open  Company  (St  Paul),  New  Orleans  Open  Association,  New  York  City 
Open,  Open  Memphis,  Open/Omaha,  Pittsbuifh  Open,  Inc.,  Portland  Opera,  San  Diego  O^n  Assocution,  San  Francisco 
Open,  Seattle  Open  Association,  and  Western  Spring  Open  (San  Fnncisco). 

Soartcs  Samuel  Schwarz  and  Maty  G.  Peten,  Grpwth  of  Arts  and  Cuaunl  Orpnizations  in  the  Decade  of  the  1970s.  Informatics 
Genenl  Corpontion,  Rockville,  MD,  December  1983.  Table  prepared  by  Westat  from  dau  in  tables  6>1  through  6>16,  pp.  6-23 
through  6-31. 

Methodological  note  Data  were  obtained  from  unpublished  data  from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  the  yeais  1970-1974  and  Opera 
America  for  the  remaining  yean.  The  21  companies  listed  above  are  those  fcr  which  data  were  available  for  alt  years  in  the  decade. 
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Table  4-27. 

Opera  America  data  on  sources  of  income  for  47  opera  companies: 
1981-1986 


Incoae  source 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

(in  Billions  of  dollars) 

99.3 

103.2 

112.0 

120.2 

62.0 

71.5 

73.2 

79.9 

12.2 

12.7 

14.0 

13.3 

ToUl  

173.5 

187.4 

199.2 

213.4 

As  percent^  of  total  incoae 

(percent) 

57 

55 

56 

56 

36 

38 

37 

37 

7 

7 

7 

lote:  Based  on  a  consistent  Opera  Aaerica  saaple  group  of  47  coapanies. 
Source:   Opera  America,  Profile  1987,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  34. 


HethololoKica]  note:   Opera  Africa  has  selected  47  Aaerican  opera  coopanies  for  which  detailed  financial 
daU  are  available  for  five  consecutive  years  to  serve  as  ite  surviby  saaple  group.   By  exaaining  the  fiscal 
activity  of  an  identical  group,  year-to-year  co^tarisons  can  be  eade,  as  well  as  analyses  of  trends  in  the 
field  over  a  five-year  period.   In  1985-86,  the  sa^>le  group  ranged  in  budget  size  fron  $109,200  to 
$79,303,000.    Based  on  present  neabership,  the  saaple  group  represents  43  percent  of  the  toUl  nuaber  of 
Aaerican  coapanies  and  85  percent  of  the  total  industry  dollars,  as  reported  by  the  survey  universe.  The 
group  of  47  coapanies  in  1982-86  included:   Anchorage  Opera,  Arizona  Opera,  Arkansas  Opera  Theatre, 
Baltiaore  Opera  Coapany,  Oiicago  Opera  Theater,  Cincinnati  Opera,  Cleveland  Opera,  Colorado  Opera  Festival, 
Connecticut  Opera,  The  Dallas  Opera,  Florentine  Opera  of  Nilvaukee,  Gluoerglass  Opera,  Greater  Niani 
Opera,  Houston  Grand  Opera,  Kentucky  Opera,  Lake  George  Opera  Festival,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  Lyric  Opera 
or  Kansas  City,  Hetropolitan  Opera,  Kichigan  Opera  Thea^-:^,  The  NinnesoU  Opera,  The  Mississippi  Opera, 
Hobile  Opera,  Nevada  Opera,  New  Jersey  SUte  Opera,  New  Orleans  Opera,  New  York  City  Opera,  Opera  Carolina, 
Opera  Cowxany  of  Philadelphia,  Opera  Neaphis,  Opera/(taha,  Opera  Theatre  of  Saint  Louis,  The  Pennsylvania 
Opera  Theater,  Pittsburgji  Opera,  Portland  Opera,  San  Diego  Opera,  San  ?rancisco  Opera,  SanU  Fe  Opera, 
Seattle  Opera,  Shreveport  Opera,  Staaford  State  Opera,  Syracuse  Opera,  Tri-Cities  Opera,  Tulsa  Opera,  Utah 
Opera,  The  Virginia  Or  era,  and  The  Washington  Opera. 

Qbcenratioml  note:   Each  year,  opera  coapanies  are  increasingly  dependent  upon  earned  incone, 
contributions  froa  private  sources,  and  special  revenue-generating  projects  and  events  to  aeet  growing 
expenses.   Goverment  funding  froa  Federal,  State,  and  local  sources  has  reaained  flat  at  7  percent  since 
1982  as  a  percentage  of  total  incoae  for  this  saaple  group.   Earned  incoae,  while  generally  increasing 
through  1983,  has  reaained  at  the  saae  level,  56  percent  of  all  incoae,  between  1984-85  and  1985-86. 
Private  contributions  likewise  have  reaained  level  at  approxiaately  37  percent  of  total  incoiM.   Note  taken 
froa  source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-28. 

Opera  America  data  on  sources  of  earned  income  for  47  opera  companies: 
1981-1986 


Earned  incoae  source 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

(xn  aillions  of  dollars) 

69.7 

72.3 

82.4 

86.7 

9.0 

7.3 

d.C 

8.3 

6,6 

7,3 

5.8 

6.2 

InvestaentSy  ^idowents,  and  bank  interest  

  7.0 

6.4 

6,0 

7,0 

8.7 

7.6 

10.3 

8.8 

10.3 

99.3 

103.2 

112.0 

120.2 

As  percentage  of  total  incoae 

(percent) 

40 

39 

41 

41 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

InvestnentSy  endoiMents»  and  bank  interest  

  4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

Other  

4 

5 

4 

4 

57 

55 

56 

56 

lote:   Based  on  a  consistent  Opera  Aaerica  saaple  group  of  47  companies.   See  ^^le  4-27  for  note. 
Source:    Opera  Aoerica,  Profile  1987.  Waslr  ^ton,  D.C,  p.  35. 

abMTvationl  note:    Earned  incoK  increased  7  percent  froa  $112  million  in  1985  to  $120.2  million  in  in 
1986  and  reaained  56  percent  of  total  incoae.    This  rate  of  growth  continues  to  be  less  than  the  coapound 
gro«#th  rate  of  8  percent  for  the  five-year  periui.   Over  the  fivo-year  period,  revenues  froa  perfcrnances 
in  the  hoae  aetropolitan  area  have  been  the  predoainant  source  of  incoae  for  the  coapanies  and  have 
reaained  steady  at  41  percent  of  total  incoae  for  the  past  two  years.   Earned  incoae  froa  investaents, 
endowaents  and  bank  interest  grew  at  the  highest  rate  of  any  category,  increasing  24  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  while  ticket  incoae  froa  perfoniances  in  the  hoae  aetropolitan  area  increased  only  5  percent 
froa  1984-85.   Note  taken  froa  source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-29. 

Opera  America  data  on  sources  of  private  support  income  for  47  opera 
COTipanies :  1981-1986 


incGBB  source 

1982-83 

1983-84  1984-85 

1985-86 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

23.6 

30.4 

30.7 

34.4 

11.2 

10.9 

11.6 

11.2 

8.8 

9.8 

11.9 

12.6 

6.3 

5.2 

6.4 

6.4 

12.1 

15.2 

12.6 

15.3 

62.0 

71.5 

73.2 

79.9 

As  percentage  of  total  incoae 

(percent) 

14 

16 

15 

16 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

k 

3 

3 

3 

1 

8 

6 

7 

36 

38 

i6 

37 

Bote:   Based  on  a  consistent  Opera  Aoerica  sanple  group  of  47  opera  coopanies.   See  table  4-27  for 
■ethodological  note  and  list  of  companies. 

Soura:   Opera  Aaerica,  Profile  1987.  Vtustiir^ton,  D.C.,  p.  36. 

Obsemtiooal  note:   Froa  1985  to  1986,  revenues  froa  private  sources  increased  9  percent,  froo  $73.2 
aillion  to  $79.9  Billion.   This  was  an  iaproveaent  over  the  2  percent  increase  experienced  the  year  before. 
The  five-^fear  coopound  growth  rate  has  been  9  percent.   The  largest  increase  in  the  past  year  was  from 
individuals,  which  clinbed  12  percent.   Corporate  contributions  increased  6  percent,  while  foundations 
actually  declined  3  percent  year  to  year.   Other  sources  of  support,  such  as  revenue- generating  projects, 
rose  22  percent.    Individual  donations  reaain  in  first  place  as  a  source  of  private  giving,  representing  16 
percent  of  total  incoae  for  the  saaple  group.    Incoae  froa  corporations  (6  percent)  and  guilds  (3  percent) 
is  holding  steady  as  a  percentage  of  toUl  incoae,  while  foundations  declined  froa  6  percent  to  5  percent. 
In  dollars,  corporations  have  displayed  the  fastest  growth,  with  a  coapound  growth  rate  of  13  percent. 
Individuals  have  been  second  at  10  percent,  and  contributions  froa  foundations  have  increased  at  a  rate  of 
4  percent,  coapounded  over  the  five  years.   Mote  taken  froa  source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-30. 

Opera  America  dat"  on  sources  of  public  support  income  for  47  opera 
companies :  1981-1986 


IncoM  source 


1981-82     1982-83     1983-84     1984-85  1985-86 


(in  millions  of  dollars) 


State  and  local  

Federal  

Other  

Total  

As  percentage  of  total  incoae 

SUte  and  local  

Federal  

Other  

Total  


7.0 

7.5 

7.8 

8.2 

8.7 

3.8 

4.5 

4.9 

5.6 

4.6 

NA 

.2 

NA 

.2 

NA 

10. 8 

12.2 

12,7 

14.0 

13.3 

(percent) 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

NA 

1 

NA 

NA 

1 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

lote:  Based  on  a  consistent  Opera  Aaerica  saaple  group  of  47  companies, 
note  and  list  of  companies. 

Source:   Opera  Africa,  Profile  1987.  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  36. 


See  table  4-27  for  aethodo logical 


Ctenrational  note:   For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  incoae  froa  the  public  sector  reaained  at  7  percent  of 
toUl  incoae  for  the  saaple  group.   However,  the  aaount  of  dollars  actually  decreased  froa  1985  to  1986, 
froa  $14  Billion  to  $13.3  aillion.    (By  excluding  the  effect  of  a  $700,000  Challenge  Grant  to  one  coqtany 
in  1985,  govemaent  support  ceaaioed  level.)  Support  froa  the  Federal  goven«ent  accounted  for  only  2 
percent  of  total  incoae,  and  State  and  local  support  reaained  flat  at  4  percent  of  total  incoae.  Looking 
at  coapound  growth  rates  for  public  support,  SUte  and  )jcal  contributions  have  increase  6  percent  over 
the  five-year  period  for  the  saaple  group,  Federal  support  only  4  percent.    These  figures  coapare  poorly 
with  the  overall  growth  rate  of  the  field,  in  which  coapound  growth  rates  for  both  expenses  and  incoae  have 
been  8  percent.   Note  taken  frcM  source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-31. 

Opera  America  data  oa  earned  and  unearned  mcx>me  as  a  percentage  of 
expenses  for  47  opera  companies:  1981*1986 


Incoae 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983''84 

1984*85 

1985-86 

(percent) 

57.0 
42.6 

53.3 
43.5 

56.2 
43.7 

55.8 
43.3 

99.6 

96.8 

99.9 

99.1 

lote:  Based  on  a  consistent  Opera  Aaerica  saaple  group  of  47  coopanies.  See  table  4-27  for  nethodo logical 
note  and  list  of  coapanies. 

Source:   Opera  Aaerica,  Profile  1987.  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  38. 

Cteervational  note:    In  1986,  both  earned  and  contributed  incow  declined  as  a  percentage  of  expenses.  The 
1986  results  reflect  the  field*s  ongoing  struggle  to  fully  cover  the  costs  of  production.   Note  taken  fron 
source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-32. 

OpeT9  America  data  on  development  expenses  for  47  opera  companies: 
1981-1986 


uevviii|MenL  expenses 

1  fiOl  oo 

1982-83 

198i-8A 

1984-85 

1985-86 

(in  dollars) 

2,8A9,A46 

3,651,577 

4,432 

,691 

5,084,030 

5,4A9,060 

7,358,433 

6,601 

,199 

7,850,207 

8,298,306 

11,010,010 

11,033 

,890 

12,934,237 

(percent) 

3.3 

4.8 

5.7 

5.5 

6.0 

Percent  increase  in  dollars  over 

56.0 

33.0 

1.0 

17.0 

RA  -  Rot  applicable. 

lote:  Based  on  a  consistent  Opera  Aaerica  sa^>le  group  of  47  coopanies.  See  table  4-27  for  nethodological 
note  ani  list  of  coapanies. 

Source:   Opera  Aaer3ca,  Profile  1987.  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  38. 

Omui laticml  note:   The  survey  indicates  that,  through  1984,  opera  coapanies  devoted  ever-incraasing 
financial  and  hunn  resources  to  fundraising  and  devixlopaent  activities.   By  1984-85,  there  was  a  distinct 
slovdowi  In  the  rate  of  increased  spending  froa  year  to  year,  reaaining  practically  flat  froa  the  previous 
year.    In  the  1985-86  seasou,  however,  developaent  expenses  rose  to  an  all-tiae  high  of  6  percent  of  total 
operating  expenses,   iote  taken  froa  source  cited  above. 
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Chart  4-10. 

Sources  of  earned  and  contributed  income  of  31  opera  companies  in  the  Ford 
Foundation  Study:  1965 


Earned  Income  luurcj 
74% 


Ticket  income  | 
Services  income  ^ 
Other  P 


Contributed  Income  sources 
14.9% 


13J% 


5.1% 


37.9% 


6.2% 


Individuals  | 

National  foundations  □ 

Local  foundations  ^ 

Business  QJ] 

Local  government  ^ 

United  arts  funds  0 

Other  H 


16.2% 


Ford  FoimdaUon,  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts,  Volume  I  Appendix  C.  ubles  20  and  21. 
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Chart  4-11. 

Sources  of  earned  and  contributed  income  of  47  opera  companies  in  the  membership 
of  Opera  America:  1985 


Earned  income  sources 


79% 


Contributed  income  sources 

  6.9% 


Source:  Opera  America:  See  ubles  4-28  through  4-30  for  full  ciution. 
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Table  4-33  • 

Opera  America  data  on  sources  of  income  and  expenses  for  84  opera 
companies  responding  to  the  membership  survey:  1984-1986 


Percent 


IncGw/ezpenses 

1984-85 

1985-86 

change 

$235,761,31^ 

$249,666,550 

+5.9 

235,718,522 

252,630,063 

+7.2 

Aggregate  surplus  (deficit)  vith  Hetropolitan  Opera. . 

42,797 

(2,963, 513)(a) 

(c) 

Aggregate  .surplus  (d^  icit)  without  Hetropolitan 

1,917,797 

(1,242, 746)(a) 

(c) 

Sources  of  incoae,  all  U.S.  coopanies  in  survey 

universe  (in  thousands  of  dollars) 

119,024 

126,326 

♦6.1 

34,091 

36,686 

+7.6 

12,700 

12,172 

-4.2 

12,808 

13,577 

+6.0 

9,078 

9,423 

+3.8 

Federal  

5,943  (b) 

4,956 

-16.6  (b) 

22,842 

24,7/3 

+8.5 

216,486  (b) 

227,913 

+5.3  (b) 

lote:   Based  on  84  companies  responding  to  the  Opera  Aaerica  aeabership  survey  in  1984-85  and  1985-86. 
Total  Opera  Aaerica  sBabership  in  1984  was  104. 

(a)  Indicates  deficit. 

(b)  Includes  $700,000  NEA  Challenge  Grant  nonies  included  in  operating  incoae  of  one  coopany,  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  an  accuwlated  deficit.   Challenge  grants  are  oore  often  taken  into  non- 
operating  accounts  such  as  endowaent  funds.    By  excluding  this  one  grant,  the  rate  of  change  for 
Federal  sourci^'^  diops      -5.4  percent,  and  the  overall  total  change  increases  to  5.6  percent. 

(c)  See  observational  note. 

Source:    Opera  Aaerica,  Profile  1987,  Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  pp.  29  and  30. 

CbservatioBil  note:    The  operating  incoae  for  the  universe  in  the  1985-86  season  totaled  aore  than  $249 
Billion,  an  increase  of  6  percent.   The  opera  field's  aggregate  expenses  surpassed  the  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollar  level  as  total  operating  expenses  increased  over  the  previous  year  at  a  faster  rate  than  did  incoae, 
7  percent,  to  $252  ail  lion.   This  acre  rapid  growth  of  expenses  over  incoae  resulted  in  nn  aggregate 
deficit  of  $2,900,000  for  the  field.   These  survey  data  cover  the  period  Septeaoer  ^985  thrc^tgh  August  1986 
and  include  opera  coapanies  whose  fiscal  years  ended  during  that  period.    In  1985-86,  64  peicent  of  all 
opera  coapany  expenses  went  toward  personnel,  indicating  the  labo*-- intensive  nature  of  tiie  field.  Ihis 
percentage  has  risen  froa  a  steady  four-year  level  of  62  percent. 

Sources  of  incoae,  all  U.S.  rnapmiat  in  sairvej  universe: 

In  actual  dollars,  indiVi.dual  giving  to  all  U.S.  coapanies,  including  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  increased  by 
$2,595,000,  up  8  percent,  the  saae  rate  of  increase  as  the  previous  year. 

In  actual  dollars,  corporate     lations  increased  by  $769,000,  a  6  percen:  increase.    In  actual  dollars, 
foundation  giving  declined  $528,000,  a  4  percent  decrease,  a  significant  drop.    In  actual  dollars.  State 
and  local  govemaent  sources  of  incoae  increased  by  only  $345,000,  a  4  percent  increase,  for  all  U.S. 
coapanies.   Federal  govemaent  sources  of  incoae  dropped  5  percent,  excluding  the  effect  of  a  $700,000 
Oiallenge  Grant  included  in  the  1984-8b  figures.   For  all  U.S.  coapanies  in  the  survey  universe,  funding 
taken  into  coapanies*  operating  incoae  froa  the  National  Endouaent  for  the  Arts  declined  20  percent  froa 
$5.6  Billion  in  1984-85  to  $4.5  aillion  in  1985-86.   As  a  percentage  of  total  inco»  for  U.S.  coapanies 
including  the  Het,  Arts  Endouaent  support  dropped  froa  2.6  to  2.0  percent.   Note  t  .^n  froa  the  source 
cited  above. 


Table  4-34. 

Opera  America  data  on  sources  of  total  income  for  84  opera  companies  responding  to  the 
membersliip  survey:  1985-1986 


Sources  of  incoae 


State/ 
province 

Types  of  co^»nies  Earned     Individual  Corporation  Foundation  and  local  Federal      Other  Total* 


(percentage  distribution) 


U.S.  c(Mpanies  above  $350,000  excluding 

Metropolitan  Opera   51 

Netropoli*-  n  opera   6A 

U.S.  c(»panies  below  $350,000   46 

All  U.S.  coapanies  excluding 

Metropolitan  Opera   51 

All  U.S.  coapuiies  including 

Metropolitan  Opera   55 

Canadian  co^unies   i:S 


17 
14 

22 

17 

16 
6 


7  6  5 

4  4  1 

6  4  8 


3  11  100 

1  12  100 

2  12  100 

6            3  10  100 

4            2  12  100 

20          12  6  100 


lote:   Data  based  on  84  opera  coapanies  coapleting  the  Opera  Aaenca  aeabership  survey  in  1986. 
^Percent s  say  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 

Saaxm:   Opera  A^ica,  Profile  1987.  Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  pp.  29,  31. 

Qbcerrational  note:   Earned  incow  as  a  percent  of  toUl  incoae  increased  fron  49  percent  in  1984-85  to  5i  perrsnt  in  1985-86 
for  all  U.S.  coopanies  excluding  the  Metropolitan  Opera.   Looking  at  this  saue  group  of  all  U.S.  coopanies  excluding  the  Met, 
individual  contributions  continued  to  be  the  largest  coaponent  of  unearned  incoae.   The  share  of  incoae  represented  by 
individual  giving  increased  by  one  percenta^  point,  froa  16  to  17  percent  of  toUl  incoae,  a  reversal  of  the  downward 
tendency  of  the  previous  year.   Corporate  donations  aw-"  up  to  second  place  as  a  contributor  of  unearned  incoae,  representing? 
7  percent  of  total  incoae  during  the  1985-86  season    VKiiations  dropped  to  third  place  as  a  source  of  uaamed  incoae,  to 
6  percent  of  total  incoae.   SUte  and  local  govemaent  soukx:es  reverted  to  1984  levels,  at  6  percent  of  toUl  incoae,  down 
froa  8  parcwit  the  previous  year.   Total  overall  funding  froa  all  Federal  govemaent  sources  for  U.S.  colonies  excluding 
the  Met  aaintained  the  saae  proportions  as  the  last  three  years,  at  3  percent  of  total  incoae.   Support  incoae  rais*^ 
through  United  ArU  Funds,  guild  activities  and  fund-raising  benefits,  and  froa  in-kiiri  donated  services,  continued 
to  play  a  aajor  role  in  balancing  budgets,  toUlling  10  percent  of  all  revenues,  up  froa  9  percent  last  year.   Note  takan  froa 
the  soiuxe  cited  above. 
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Chart  4-12. 

Percent  earned  income  of  84  opera  companies  in  the  membership  of  Opera  America 
by  type  of  company:  1985-86 


Metropolitm  Open 


US  companieg  above 
$350,000  exchidiiig 
Metropolitan  Opn 


US  compaiiict 
below  $350,000 

All  US  ooRq)aiuct 
inclucBng 
Metropolitan  Open 


Canadian  companies 


Source:  Opera  America;  See  table  4-34  for  full  citation. 
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Table  4-35. 

Number  and  percent  of  Opera  America  membership  companies  ending  year 
with  operating  loss:  1981-1986 


Niaber  of  Niaber  of 


coapanies          Percent  of  survey  survey 

^<^^^  having  losses  respondents  respondents 

198? -82   31  hi  NA 

W82-83   34  A5  76 

1983-  84   43  52  82 

1984-  85    48  54  85' 

1985-  86    45  54  84 


NA  -  DaU  not  obtained. 

Note:  Data  are  based  on  co^»anies  responding  to  Opera  Aaerica  Hnbership  Survey.  This  is  typically  about 
85  percent  of  wibers. 

Source:   Opera  Aanrica,  Profile  1987.  Washington,  D.C,  1987.   DaU  on  naber  of  survey  respondents 
were  obtainad  froa  1982  to  1987  Profiles. 

€fcMf<ariflWil  note:   Using  the  aggregate  deficit  figure  alone,  as  an  assessaent  of  the  fiscal  problems  of 
the  opera  field,  can  be  ais leading  because  surpluses  of  healthy  companies  cancel  out  deficits  of  ott^r 
coapanies  in  tiie  aggregate  figures.   A  better  indication  of  the  overall  condition  of  the  field  is  the  toUl 
losses  of  all  coiipanies  posting  deficits. 

Forty-five  coapanies  sustained  losses  for  the  1985-86  fiscal  year,  representing  54  percent  of  the  coapanies 
included  in  the  survey,  tbe  saae  percentage  as  the  previous  year.   Those  coapanies  had  total  losses  of 
$5,700,000  coapared  to  last  yoar*s  $7,200,000.   Note  taken  froa  the  source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-36. 

National  Alliance  of  Musical  Theatre  Producers  summaiy  data  from  the  first  membership 
survey:  1987 


Number 

Totals  repr  ting 


298 


Toul  attendance  ^   9,643,121  48(b) 

Attendance  for  musical  theatre  (a)   5,599,167  40 

Total  number  of  performances   7,481  46 

Number  ^    nusical  theatre  performances   4,862  41 

Number  of  musical  theatre  productions  ^   159  40 

Toul  operating  budget  ....^   $125,945^47  47 

Budget  sizes  of  membeiship: 

Under  $500.000   NA  8 

From  $$00,000-999,999  ^   NA  7 

From  $1,000,000-1,999,999  „   NA  6 

From  $2.000,000-2.999,999  „   NA  11 

From  $3,000,000-4,999,999   NA  12 

$5,000,000  or  more  r.   NA  3 


NA  -  Not  applicable. 

No«r.  The  1987  membership  of  the  National  Allunce  of  Musical  Theatre  Produceis  includes  Alaska  Light  Opera  Theatre,  AK; 
Albuquerque  Civic  Light  Opera,  NM;  Alliance  Theatre,  OA;  Amencan  Center/Music  Theater,  CA;  American  Music  Theatre  Festival. 
PA;  American  Musical  Theatre  Festival,  CA:  Birmingham  Summe/fest,  AL;  Brunswick  Music  Theatre,  M2;  California  Music  Theatre. 
CA;  Candlelight  Dinner  PUyhouse,  IL;  Casa  Manana  Theatre.  TX;  City  Center  Theater.  NY;  Gvic  Center/Performing  Arts.  IL; 
Qeveland  Opera.  OH;  Coconut  Grove  Playhouse,  PL;  Cclumbta  Artists  Theatricals.  NY;  Coming  Si*mmer  Theatre.  NY;  Pallas 
Summer  Musicals,  TX;  Denver  Center/Performing  Arts.  CO:  Eugene  Festival/Muf  ;al  Theatre.  OR;  Florida  Opera,  PL;  Ford's 
Theatre,  D.C;  Fullerton  Civic  Light  Opera,  CA;  Goodspeed  Opera  House,  CT;  Institute  of  the  American  Musical,  CA;  Indianapolis 
SUriight,  IN;  John  Houseman  Theatre,  NY;  Kansas  Gty  Suriight,  MO;  Long  Beach  Civic  Light  Opera,  CA;  Marriott's  Lincolnshire 
Theatre,  IL;  Mictgan  Opera  Theatre,  MI;  Minnesou  Opera  Company,  MN;  Mule  Bam  Theatre,  MO;  Music  Fair  Group,  NY;  Music 
Theatre  of  Wichiu,  KS;  Musical  Theatre  Associates.  MD;  Musical  Theatre  of  Arizona,  AZ;  Musical  Theatre  Works.  NY;  National 
Institute/Music  Theater,  D.C,;  New  Yoric  Qty  Opera,  NY;  North  Shore  Music  Theatre.  MA;  Opera  Pacific,  CA;  Orange  County 
Performing  AiU  Center,  CA;  Paper  Mill  Playhouse,  NJ;  Pennsyhrania  Suge  Company,  PA;  Pittsburgh  Civic  Light  Opera,  PA; 
Playhouse  Square  Center,  OH;  Radio  Gty  Music  HaU,  NY;  Sacramento  Ught  Opera  Association,  CA;  San  Bernardino  Qvic  Light 
Opera.  CA;  Saii  Diego  Civic  Light  Opera,  CA;  San  Jose  Civic  Light  Opera,  CA;  Skylight  Comic  Opera,  Wl;  Southern  Arizona  Light 
Opera,  AZ;  Tampa  Bay  Performing  Arts  Center,  FL;  The  Muny  Opera,  MO;  Theatre  League,  MO;  Theater  of  the  Stats.  GA;  Theatre 
Under  the  SUr«.  TX;  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  PA;  Zeitenon  Theatre,  MA;  Mr.  George  Abbott  (Honorary);  Mr.  Edwin  Les:cr 
(Hononiy). 

(a)  Excludes  opera,  plays,  concerts,  etc. 

(b)  43  of  the  respondents  are  not-for-profit;  5  are  for-profit. 

Soom:  National  Alliance  of  Musical  Theatre  Producers.  1987  Membership  Survey;  Summaiy  of  Results,  New  York,  NY. 

Observational  note:  Mr.  Jim  Thesing.  Executive  Director,  in  a  letter  accompanying  the  survey  resulu  states:  *Vou  should  note  that 
some  of  this  data  may  duplicate  information  you  receive  from  othe*  sources.  For  example,  some  members  of  the  National  Alliance  are 
also  members  of  Theatre  Communications  Group,  Opera  America,  and  the  League  of  American  Theatres  and  ProJuceis." 
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Table  4-37. 

Dance  groups  in  the  United  States:  1959-1967 


1 ACA 

ItdU 

19ol 

19oZ 

1963 

1964 

1%5 

1966 

1967 

115 

139 

153 

162 

169 

196 

260 

287 

316  (a) 

Poreigp  or  ethnic  (b)... 

37 

44 

56 

63 

70 

80 

105 

123 

140 

78 

95 

97 

99 

99 

116 

155 

164 

176 

Regional  or  civic ,  semi 
professional  or  aaateur... 

NA 

NA 

MA 

70 

88 

97 

123 

188 

209 

NA  -  Not  available. 

■ote:  Includes  groups  of  won  than  two  dancers  vith  an  active  reper\.oire  of  at  lea^t  one  full  program ,  a 
coapany  organization  separate  froa  a  school  group,  and  at  least  two  perforauices  before  paying  audieixzes. 
Figures  for  1965-67  compiled  froa  the  1968  Dance  Magazine  "Annual  Directory  of  Dance  Attractions." 


(a)  Part  of  the  continuous  grovth  in  each  category  aay  be  explained  by  the  coaparative  novelty  of 

the  "Annual  Directory."  Dance  coapanies  that  enter  the  listing  in  any  year  aay  have  been  in  existence 
previously  vithout  having  reported. 

(b)  The  divibion  into  foreign  or  ethnic  and  Aaerican  aust  be  considered  a  rough  estiaate,  as 
classification  is  difficult. 


b:   Williaa  J.  Baiaol  and  Williaa  G.  Bowen,  Perforaing  Arts:   The  Econoaic  DileMa.  The  Twentieth 
Century  Ptmd,  New  York,  MY,  1966,  p.  433.    Table  takpji  froa  Michael  H.  Moskow,  Ubor  Relations  in  the 
Perforaing  Arts:   An  rntroductotv  Survey,  Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts,  New  York,  MY,  1969,  p.  134. 
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Table  4-38. 

Census  of  Service  Industries  data  on  aggregate  financial  measures  of  nonprofit  tax-exempt 
dance  groups:  1982 


Dance 
organizations  (159) 


Ballet 
coapanies 


Hodern  dance 
coapanies  (34) 


Total  revenues  >  

Adiitsion  receipts  

Contract  feet  for  perfomnces........ 

Sale  of  MTChandise  

Services  to  perforaini  arts  ittkistry.. 

Other  patron,  contract  fees  

Royalties,  residual  fees, 
subsidiary  ri|hts  

Govemaent  contributions  an!  grants 

National  Endowaent  for  tha  Arts  

All  other  govenaent  sources  

Private  contributions  and  grants 

Individuals  

Poiadaticns  

Business  ard  industry  

All  other  non-governiit  sources.... 

Other  revenues  

Total  expenses....  

tocent  of  reveoues/espenses  

Percent  of  contributions  and  grants/ 
expenses  

Percent  of  revenues  of  oi^amzations 
reporting  detail  of  sources/total 
revenues  


(aaount) 

(percent) 

(anount) 

(percent) 

(aaount) 

(percent) 

$89,152,000 

100 

$59,919,000 

100 

$9,066,000 

100 

31,864,000 

36 

23  767  000 

40 

1,178,000 

13 

14,969,000 

17 

6,381,000 

11 

2,835.000 

31 

467,000 

1 

291,000 

(a) 

22,000 

(a) 

989,000 

\o) 

758,000 

8 

3,316,000 

4 

1 

J 

342)000 

4 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(c) 

(c) 

- 

2,208,000 

2 

1,540,000 

3 

(b) 

(b) 

4,938,000 

6 

2,853,000 

5 

75,000 

8 

11,940,000 

13 

8,559,000 

14 

164,000 

2 

8,915,000 

10 

4,915,000 

8 

236,000 

3 

5,669,000 

6 

4,C25,000 

7 

155,000 

2 

1,696,000 

2 

1, '95, 000 

2 

\0) 

(b) 

1,556,000 

3 

(b) 

(b) 

89,495,000 

100 

60,324,000 

100 

9,900,000 

100 

100 

NA 

97 

NA 

92 

NA 

36 

NA 

37 

NA 

(b) 

NA 

100  (expanded) 

95 

NA 

75 

KA 

ns  -  Not  applicable. 

Note:   See  table  4-14  for  observational  note. 

(a)  Less  thin  0.5  percent. 

(b)  Data  has  been  vithheld  to  avoid  disclosure  for  individual  organizations.    These  data  are  included  in  the  colm  total  for  the  total 
revenues. 

(c)  Zero 

Source:    National  EndoMent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Aggregate  Pinancial  Measures  of  Nonprofit  Theater,  Dance  and  Classical 
(fcisic  Organizations  in  1982,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Note  26,  August  198?,  table  3.    (Data  are  frca  Census  of  Service  Industries.) 
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Table  4-39. 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  income  by  source  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total 
operating  income  for  9  baliet  companies:  1965-1971 


Souice  of  income  1965-66      1966^7      1967-68      1968-69      1969-7D  1970-71 


Total  ticket  income  

32.1 

35.2 

37i 

33.1 

35.1 

J8.1 

Total  Dooticket  peiformance  income  

8.0 

8.9 

10.8 

10.7 

12.8 

11.2 

Total  noopeifonnaiice  earned  income  

7.1 

11.8 

7.7 

6.1 

5.1 

5.1 

473 

55.9 

55.9 

50.0 

53.0 

54.4 

Uneanwd  iMooM 

Ifldividiial  contributions  

Business  contributions.  «  «  

Combined/United  Arts  Fund  contributions.. 

Local  foundation  contributions.  

Other  local  contributions  

Federal  fovemment  grants   „  

State  fovemtrent  grants   

Local  government  grants.    

National  foundation  grants...  

Corpus  earnings  used  for  operations  

Total  unearned  income  „  

Tout  income  in  thousands  of  dollars.   


14.0 

13.7 

17.1 

20.1 

19.4 

15.2 

3 

.8 

1.7 

2.9 

3.1 

2.4 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

.3 

2.7 

4.1 

4.1 

6.1 

5.7 

6.1 

.8 

.6 

.7 

1.1 

.9 

3.0 

13 

3.0 

13 

1.4 

2.7 

25 

U 

1.0 

1') 

.5 

.8 

36 

1.1 

1.7 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

16 

32.4 

19.1 

16.8 

16.5 

12.7 

11.0 

52.7 

44.1 

44.1 

50.0 

47.0 

456 

6^ 

7.938 

9,160 

10.549 

12.583 

19,028 

Note:  Includes  American  Ballet  Theater  (New  Yorit  Gty).  Ballet  West  (Salt  Lake  City).  Boston  Ballet.  City  Center  Joffrcy  Ballet 
(New  York  Gty),  Houston  Ballet.  National  Ballet  (Washington.  D.C).  New  York  City  Ballet.  Pennsylvania  Ballet  (Philadelphia), 
and  Sail  Francisco  Ballet. 

Sourtc:  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  I.  New  York,  NY,  1975,  appendix  C,  table  41. 
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Table  4^. 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  expenditures  by  categoiy  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total 
operating  expenditures  for  9  ballet  companies:  1965-1971 


SoMitc  of  expenditure  1965-66       1966^7       1967-68       1968-69       1969-70  1970-71 


Salaries  and  fees 


Toul  perfonning  artistic  

30.9 

32.9 

31.7 

31.3 

30.6 

31.3 

Total  nonperforming  artistic  „  

13.0 

12.7 

12.1 

11.9 

12.0 

9.8 

Toul  artistic/production  peisonnel  

48.4 

SOS 

47.9 

48.0 

48.6 

47.6 

Toul  nonartistic  perKMinel  

10^ 

102 

9.3 

9.8 

9.1 

9S 

Total  pcrsouwl    

58.6 

60.8 

573 

57.8 

57.7 

57.1 

Employee  fringe  benefits^^    

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

AS 

•  .9 

4.7 

Toul  sabrits/fces/fHngc  benefits  

62.1 

64J 

61.1 

62.3 

62.6 

61.8 

nsalary  costs 

Total  production  costs  

ISS 

15.4 

15.9 

18.2 

17.2 

16.0 

Toul  facility  costs  

6.0 

5.0 

6.2 

5.3 

5.7 

6.0 

Total  other  nonsalary  costs  

16.4 

15.1 

16.8 

14.2 

US 

16.1 

Total  nonsabiy  costs  «. 

37.9 

35^ 

38.9 

37.7 

37.4 

38.2 

Total  operating  expenditures  ^  „  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Toul  expenditures  in  thousands  of  dollais.  

6^ 

8.283 

9.666 

10.461 

12.159 

13,897 

Note:  Includes  American  Ballet  Theater  (New  York  Oty).  Ballet  West  (Salt  Lake  City).  Boston  Ballet.  City  Center  Jeffrey  Ballet 
(New  York  Qty),  Houston  Ballet.  National  Ballet  (Washington.  D.C).  New  York  Ci^y  Ballet.  Pennsylvania  Ballet  (Philadelphia), 
and  San  Francisco  Ballet. 

Source:  Ford  Foundation.  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  I.  New  York,  NY.  1975,  appendix  C.  table  45. 
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Table  4-4L 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  income  by  source  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total  operating  income 
for  8  modem  dance  companies:  1965*1971 

Source  of  income  1965-66      1966^7      1967-68      196M9      1969-70  1970-71 


Earned  income 
Toul  ticket  income.. 


Total  nonticket  performance  income.. 


Toul  nonperformance  earned  income.. 
ToUl  earned  income  


Unearned  income 

Individual  contributions  

Business  contributions.    

Combined/United  Arts  Fund  contributions.. 

Local  foundation  contributions  

Other  local  contributions.....    „ 

Federal  government  granu  „  

State  government  grants  

National  foundation  grants  „  

Tolal  unearned  Income  ~  


Total  income  in  thousands  of  dollars.. 


0 

6.3 

19 

S 

.4 

.9 

66.8 

51.4 

50.9 

57.1 

64.5 

62.4 

173 

8.7 

9.6 

12.0 

165 

53 

84.2 

66.4 

63.4 

69.8 

BIS 

68.6 

1^ 

9J 

3.6 

4.1 

3.2 

17 

0 

.1 

.1 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

3.0  * 

14 

1.7 

.9 

1.5 

2.5 

0 

0 

3.6 

1.2 

1.0 

.1 

6.5 

33 

3.2 

7.1 

.9 

5.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

13.4 

4.0 

18.6 

24.5 

16.8 

11.6 

7.5 

15.9 

33.6 

36.6 

30.2 

18.6 

31.5 

717 

930 

i;226 

1.449 

1.476 

2,347 

N«e:  Includes  Ailcy  Qty  Center  Dance  Theatre  (New  York  City),  Alwin  Nikolais  Dance  Theatre  (New  Yoric  City).  Erick  Hawkins  Dance  Company 
(New  York  City).  Martha  Graham  Center  for  Contemporary  Dance  (New  York  aty),  Mercc  Cunnmgham  Dance  Company  (New  York  City). 
Mumy  Louis  Dance  Company  (New  York  Qty).  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company  (New  Yoric  Qty).  an<«  Repertory  Dance  Theater  (Salt  Lake  City). 

Source:  Ford  Foundation.  The  Finances  of  the  FerfQrmin£  Arts.  Volume  I.  New  York,  NY.  1975,  appendix  C,  table  50. 
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Table  4^2. 

Ford  Foundadon  data  on  expenditures  by  category  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total  operating 
expenditures  for  8  modem  dance  companies:  1965-1971 


Source  of  cjcpcnditurc 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

197071 

Salaries  and  fees 

Total  performing  artistic  ^  ^  ^  _  

23J 

33J 

30.0 

25J 

27.8 

29.3 

Total  noaperforming  artistic     

9.4 

9.0 

11.5 

13J 

13.1 

12.0 

43.7 

43.0 

40.8 

43.7 

42.7 

Toul  nonartisticperKmnel     

7.7 

7.5 

8.4 

9.4 

9.8 

9S 

Total  pmiMML^  

4Z1 

5U 

51.4 

ro.2 

53.5 

52.2 

Employee  fringe  benefits   ^.  . 

3.0 

4.0 

4.1 

3.1 

3.5 

3.7 

Tolal  laUrks/fets/rHiiffe  benefits  ^  

45.0 

55.2 

55.4 

53J 

57.0 

55.8 

Nonsaliuy  costs 

Total  pioductioo  cosu.^  ^  

25.5 

243 

25.7 

24.7 

30.2 

Total  facility  cosu    

4.6 

3.4 

3.4 

4.1 

3.0 

Total  other  nonsalary  costs  

14.6 

16.8 

17.6 

14.2 

10.9 

Total  noasalaiy  costs.  

44.8 

44.6 

46.7 

43.0 

44.2 

Total  operating  npenditiirts  ^  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Totol  expenditures  in  thousands  of  dollais   

642 

1.013 

1,092 

U70 

1.453 

2.270 

Note:  Includes  Aiky  Qty  Center  Dance  Theatre  (New  York  Qty),  Alwin  Nikolais  Dance  Theatre  (New  York  Cipyl  Erick  Hawkins  Dance  Company 
(New  York  Qty),  Martha  Graham  Center  for  Contemporary  Dance  (New  York  Qty),  Merce  Cunningham  Dance  Company  (New  York  City), 
M array  Louis  Dance  Company  (New  York  Qty),  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company  (New  York  City),  and  Repertory  Dance  Theater  (Salt  Ukc  City). 

Source:  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  PcTforming  Arts.  Volume  I.  New  York,  NY.  1975,  appendix  C  table  54. 
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Table  4^. 

Infomiatics  data  on  income  and  expenses  for  8  ballet  companies:  1970*1979 


Eamed  Support  ToUl  Total  Eamin^ 

inoome  inconw  iacome  expenses  gap 


(in  millions  of  dolUis) 


1970  

437 

424 

8.81 

8.29 

3.72 

1971   

5.17 

4.09 

9.26 

9.23 

4.06 

1972  

5.13 

4.69 

9.82 

9.75 

4.62 

1973  

5.66 

5.98 

11.63 

1136 

5.70 

1974  .  

630 

5.91 

12.41 

12.82 

632 

1975  

8.65 

6.81 

15.45 

1530 

6l85 

1976  

10.96 

7.69 

18.65 

1938 

8.42 

1977   

12^ 

7.96 

20.15 

2036 

8.16 

197B .  ^«  

13.96 

7M 

21.61 

2235 

8.38 

1979  . —   

1634 

9.70 

26.04 

r.45 

9.11 

No(«:  Includes  American  Ballet  Theatre,  Balkt  West,  Boston  Ballet,  HaitfonS  Ballet,  Houston  Ballet,  Joffrey  Ballet,  Pennsylvania 
Ballet,  and  San  Francisco  Ballet 

SMUfe  Samuel  Scfawan  and  Maiv  G.  Peters.  Growth  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Omnizations  in  the  Decade  of  the  1970s.  Informatics 
General  Corporation,  Rodcville,  MD,  December  1983.  Table  prepared  by  Wesut  from  dau  in  Tables  S-7  throu^  S-13, 
pp.  S-22  through  S-25. 

Methodological  mH«  Dau  were  obuined  from  unpublished  FonJ  Foundation  dau  for  the  years  1970-1974  and  from  financial 
records  obtained  either  from  NEA's  Dance  Touring  Program  or  directly  from  the  companies  themseh/es  for  the  remaining  yeare. 

The  8  companies  listed  above  arc  those  for  which  data  were  available  for  all  yean  in  the  decade. 
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Table  4^. 

Informatics  data  on  income  and  expenses  for  5  modern  dance  companies:  1970-1979 


Earned 

income 

Support 
income 

Toul 
income 

Toul 
expenses 

Earnings 
gap 

(in   illiOk.^  cl  dollm) 

1970  

  .71 

.16 

n 

.86 

.15 

1971  

  .99 

S) 

1.49 

1.41 

.41 

1972  «... 

  ^ 

.49 

1J7 

1.40 

SI 

1973  

  1.07 

.69 

1.76 

2.06 

1.01 

1974  

  1.48 

.94 

142 

2.47 

.99 

1975   

  2J2 

1.2S 

3^7 

3.38 

1.05 

1976  

  2.96 

1.86 

4.82 

4.64 

1.68 

1977  

  3^ 

Z04 

5.60 

5.70 

2.14 

1978  

  3.77 

1.77 

5.54 

5.23 

1.46 

1979  

  432 

3.07 

738 

722 

2.90 

Note:  Includes  AMn  Ailey  Amei'can  Dance  Theater,  Merce  Cunningham  Dance  Company,  Martha  Graham  Dance  Company.  Paul 
Taylor  Dance  Company,  and  Twyla  Tharp  Dance  Foundation.  These  5  companies  are  those  for  which  data  were  available  for  all 
years  in  the  decade.  Sec  methodological  noie  on  table  4-43. 

Sourcis  Samuel  Schwaiz  and  Maiy  G.  Pete  s.  Growth  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Oreanizations  in  the  Decade  of  the  1970s.  Informatics 
General  Corporetion.  Rockville,  MD.  December  1983.  Table  prepared  by  project  staff  from  dau  in  tables  8-16  through  8-22. 
pp.  8  26  through  8-29. 
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Table  4-45. 

Dance/USA  data  on  performance  revenues  by  type  as  a  percent  of  earned 
revenue  for  23  dance  companies:  1983-1985 


1983  1984  1985 


(percent) 


HoM  seasoo  revoae  as  a  perceot  of  emnd  refenuB 

Ballet   62  6A  66 

Modern/other   17  22  36 

U.S.  tour  iwmm  as  a  peroaot  of  eamd  cwumb 

Ballet   23  23  21 

Nodern/otliei'   43  5Q  43 

Forei^a  tour  rmoua  as  a  perceot  of  evmad  reraue 

Ballet   9  4  2 

Modem/other   25  25  13 

FBL'fuiMuiue  iuVDuue  as  a  percont  of  total  eamd 


Ballet   94  91  89 

Modem/other   S5  97  97 


lote:  Rased  on  a  consistent  saq)le  of  23  dance  coapanies  in  the  aeabership  of  Dance/USA.  No  corresponding 
dollar  ammts  were  available  froa  Dance/USA.  Figures  shown  above  represent  "average  percent"  according  to 
contacts  at  Dance/USA. 


Update.  Dance/USA  Annual  Report  1986.  Washington,  D.C.,  Deceaber  1986/January  1987,  pp.  8  and  10. 

Hetbodological  Dota:   Dance/USA's  1985  aeabership  of  57  ballet,  aodem,  ethnic,  and  jazz  dance  coapanies 
had  total  budgets  in  Fiscal  Year  1985  of  $120  ailliwi.    The  data  on  vt  Lch  these  tables  are  based  cone  froa 
the  annual  surveys  of  23  Dance/USA  aeaber  coapanies  for  which  coaparable  daU  for  Fiscal  Years  1983,  1984, 
and  1985  are  available.    The  total  expense  budgets  of  these  coapanies  in  Fiscal  Year  85  was  $85  million,  60 
percent  of  the  professional  fiek 

Dance/USA  cautions  that  their  aeabership  is  not  the  entire  f '      of  professional  coafutnies.   They  indicate 
that  the  aost  credible  daU  base  beyond  their  own  is  that  of       national  Endowaent  for  the  Arts  Dance 
Prograa  roster  of  coarMUiies  funded  each  year.   They  use  the  NKA  toUl  for  ca^Maiies  funded  and  toUl 
budgets  of  those  coapanies  as  reasonable  guides  to  the  universe  of  profess' mal  dance  coapanies.    In  FY  85, 
that  group  included  117  coapanies  with  toUl  budgets  of  $142.3  aillion.    DaU  in  the  tables  were 
dist  "ibuted  froa  the  Dance/USA  180-<iue8tion  annual  fiscal  survey  and  published  as  percentage  distributions 
in  the  Dance/USA  Annual  Report  1986.    Heabers  of  the  23  coapany  saaple  group  include  the  following: 
Aaerican  Ballet  Theatre,  AtlanU  Ballet,  Ballet  Hispanico,  Boston  Ballet,  Trisha  Brown  Coapany,  Lucinda 
Oiilds  Dance  Coapany,  Cleveland  Ballet,  Herce  Cunninghaa  Dance  Coapany,  Feld  Ballet,  (Urtford  Ballet, 
Houston  ballet,  Ihibbard  Str<»t  Dance  Coapany,  Bella  Lewitzky  Dance  Coapany,  Hilwaukee  Ballet,  New  York  City 
Bailet,  North  Carolina  Dance  Theater,  Ohio  Ballet,  Pacific  Northwest  Ballet,  Pennsylvania  Ballet,  Pilobolus 
Dance  Theatre,  San  Francisco  Ballet,  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Coapany,  an'  Washington  Ballet. 
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Table  4-46. 

Dance/USA  data  on  contributed  revenue  as  a  percent  of  total  revenue  for 
23  dance  companies:  1983-1985 


1983        1904  1985 


(percent)* 

Individuals   9           9  10 

Corporations   S           6  6 

Foundations   8           6  7 

Federal  govemKnt   3           3  3 

State  govement   3           3  3 

Local  govemaent   12  2 

Special  events   A           S  4 

Other  contributed   3           2  2 


■ote:  Based  on  a  consistt^a  saaple  of  23  dance  coapanies  in  the  Benbership  of  Dance/USA.  See  table  4*45 
for  aethodological  note  and  list  of  coa|>anies. 

*!io  corresponding  dollar  aaounts  vere  available  fro«  Dance/USA.  Figures  shown  above  represent  "averages" 
according  to  contacts  at  Dance  USA. 

Source:   Update^  Danr^/USA  Annual  Report  1986.  Washington,  D.C.,  Dpcenber  1986/ January  1987,  p.  8. 
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Table  4-47. 

Dance/USA  data  on  revenue  as  a  percent  of  expenses  for  23  dance 
compames :  1983*1985 


!083 

1984 

1985 

(percent) 

64 

64 

61 

24 

25 

Nutcracker  revenue  (a)  

13 

14 

1  o 

20 

16 

7 

6 

Gontribnted  ravenne 

37 

37 

37 

9 

10 

6 

6 

t 

7 

5 

4 

8 

8 

-  Federal  

3 

3 

-  SUte  

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Daficit/Surplus  (b)  

1 

-2 

ToUl  (b)  

101 

98 

lote:  Data  based  on  a  consistent  Dance/USA  saople  of  23  coapanies.  See  table  4-45  for  a  description  of 
Methodology  and  a  list  of  the  companies. 

(a)  Represents  revenue  fro«  perfomance  of  "The  Nutcracker/'  a  ballet  by  Tchaikovsky. 

(b)  In  1983  and  1984  there  were  1  percent  surplusfss.   ToUl  for  these  years  is  101  percent. 
In  1985  there  was  a  2  percent  deficit.   Total  for  this  year  is  98  percent. 

Saat^z   Update,  Dance/USA  Anmal  Report  1986,  Washington,  D.C.,  Deer     r  19^6/Jamjary  1987,  p.  9. 
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Table  4-48. 

Dance/USA  data  on  expenses  by  type  as  a  i>ercent  of  total  expenses  for  23 
dance  oompanies:  1983-1985 


1983 

1984 

1985 

58 

58  (a) 

34 

33 

35 

22 

21 

24 

12 

12 

12 

AdBdnistrative,  technical ,  and  other  personnel  

24 

25 

22 

42 

42 

42 

22 

22 

22 

Developaent  and  adainistrative  expenses  

20 

20 

20 

lote:  Based  cn  a  consistent  sa^>le  of  23  dance  ca^>anies  in  the  wabership  of  Dance/USA.  See  table  ^-45  for 
■ethodology  and  list  of  coapanies. 

(a)  Subcategories  do  not  eqfiMl  toUl,  probably  due  to  rounding. 

(b)  The  report  sUtes:  *Hall  expenses  accounted  for  the  largest  single  production  expense  for  FY85,  equaling 
21  percent  of  production  expenses.    This  figure  is  an  increase  of  3  percent  over  the  FY  34  figure  of  18 
percent  and  a  1  percent  increase  over  FY  83*s  20  percent".   Since  these  figures  i*re  not  reported  as  a 
percent  of  total  expenses  and  no  dollar  anounts  were  reported,  they  were  not  included  in  this  table. 

Source:    Update,  Dance/USA  Annual  Report  1986.  Washington,  D.C.,  Decenber  1986/January  1987,  pp.  9-10. 
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Chart  4-13. 

Expeiues  by  type  as  a  percent  of  total  expenses  for  17  dance  companies  in  the 
Ford  Foundation  Study:  1965-66  *^ 

BaUet(9)  | 
Modem  dance  (8)  I 


AitiiticpcnoiMl 


AUodierpaianiel 


Pkoduction  nqKncHt 


All  other  expeojet 


47% 


to  wlS*,^'"  pnn«rtk»«ely  belwcen  *e  two  pcnomiel  group..  Decimd.  were  romnled 

Source:  Focd  Foundation;  See  ubles  4-40  and  4-42  for  fiiU  citaUon. 
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Chart  4-14. 

Expenses  by  type  as  a  percent  of  total  expenses  for  23  dance  companies  in  the 
membership  of  Dance^SA:  1983  and  1985 

DistribstloB  of  danct  company  txpcntcs 



^JI^I^^H^^m^HHi^HIH^HH^HIIiHHHi^HBIBRI^fl  34% 

Artistic  penomiel 


Adminiftnuivfl^ 
tecfanicaL 
other  pel  suuiid 


Pkoductioa 
expenses  (*) 


Developmental 
e^qwnses 


Note:  Based  on  a  consistent  sample  of  23  dance  companies  in  the  membership  of  DanccAJSA. 
*  includes  hall  as  the  largest  part  of  production  expenses. 
Source:  See  table  448  for  fiiU  citation. 
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Table  4-49. 

Census  of  Population  data  on  State  distributions  of  dancers:    1970  and 


1970 

■mher 

Concao* 

1980 

Coacen~ 

of 

tratioo 

of 

tratioo 

state 

Kank 

danotrt 

ratio  (a) 

Rank 

dancers 

ratio  (a) 

2 

1,281 

■=^"= 

1.86 

1 

2,600 

2.5"* 

1 

1,836 

2.48 

2 

2,279 

1.59 

8 

2S4 

1.08 

3 

818 

1.54 

9 

241 

•  OU 

4 

713 

.86 

5 

2€j 

13.73 

568 

1  *.64 

12 

140 

.51 

6 

459 

1.03 

6 

262 

9.59 

7 

441 

8.03 

7 

257 

.60 

8 

399 

.58 

3 

330 

.84 

9 

383 

.61 

10 

190 

.43 

10 

304 

.45 

11 

168 

1.14 

11 

297 

1.14 

20 

93 

.48 

12 

288 

.89 

16 

104 

.62 

n 

220 

.70 

14 

106 

.48 

14 

218 

.61 

17 

99 

1.67 

1^ 

218 

1.46 

13 

130 

1.05 

16 

204 

.83 

IS 

106 

1.33 

17 

196 

1.08 

23 

76 

.72 

18 

189 

.99 

27 

58 

.30 

19 

185 

.53 

18 

98 

.60 

20 

LfZ 

.60 

30 

46 

.38 

21 

165 

.84 

(b) 

309 

.97 

22 

153 

.29 

47 

(b) 

(b) 

23 

152 

.58 

33 

24 

.17 

24 

149 

.37 

22 

81 

.49 

25 

147 

.%/ 

19 

97 

.86 

26 

124 

.56 

21 

89 

1.15 

27 

118 

.75 

Ion 

39 

14 

.13 

28 

103 

.59 

Utah  

25 

63 

1  7n 

29 

87 

1.11 

Kissitsippi  

41 

it 

.  16 

30 

82 

.64 

26 

59 

.34 

31 

76 

.27 

31 

30 

.26 

32 

74 

.36 

29 

56 

.62 

33 

72 

.43 

AlaiU  

32 

31 

34 

63 

2.74 

kO 

.  1 7 

58 

.49 

Utst  Virginia  

36 

16 

.30 

36 

47 

.49 

24 

69 

.75 

37 

43 

.24 

Nebraska 

31 

16 

.29 

38 

43 

.46 

28 

57 

.69 

39 

38 

.27 

49 

(b) 

(b) 

40 

33 

.73 

Idaho  

35 

17 

.67 

41 

30 

.47 

42 

10 

.49 

42 

30 

.85 

43 

10 

.32 

43 

2/ 

.39 

48 

(b) 

(b) 

44 

19 

.30 

Hiode  Island  

38 

16 

.44 

45 

13 

.22 

Vonont  

50 

(b) 

(b) 

46 

(b) 

(b) 

\k 

22 

1.83 

47 

(b) 

(b) 

44 

(b) 

(b) 

48 

.b) 

(b) 

lorth  Dakou  

45 

(b) 

(b) 

49 

(b) 

(b) 

South  Dakou  

46 

(b) 

(b) 

50 

(b) 

(b) 

loto:  Census  fipnres  for  toUl  nmtmrt  of  dancers  for  1970  were  7,404  and  for  1980  were  13, m.  SUtes 
ars  ui  order  of  rank  of  nuaber  of  dancers  in  1980. 

(a)  Concentration  ratio:   Proportion  of  dmcers  in  SUte  labor  force  co^ared  with  national 
proportion.   A  ratio  of  l.OO  would  Man  that  SUte  concentration  was  identical  to  the  national 
average. 

(b)  In  the  rankings  (b)  is  used  to  represent  nnbers  that  arw  too  low  to  be  ■eanii^ul  (fewer  thui  ^en 
artists)  and  the  concentration  ratios  derived  froa  Urn. 

:   national  lodowmt  for  the  ArU,  lesearch  Division,  Where  Artt.t^  Lii^,  teyi,  Washington,  D.C., 


I^Q  ~"   —  ^w,  «..wvn  v4T»i«n,  mtmrm  mxi»i:s  Live.  IWO.  HaShUlgtOn,  D.C. , 

tJ\J  V>  ^I.  P-  »•    (0»ta  are  frca  U.S.  lureau  of  the  Ceoius,  Census  of  fopulation  )  qi  o 
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Table  4-50. 

National  Square  Dance  Convention  attendance:  1954-1987 


Year  Total  attendance        Year  Total  attendance 


19'V. 

195' 

1956. 

r>57. 

1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1%2. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 


5,354 

1971.. 

7,644 

1972.. 

12,253 

1973.. 

8,437 

1974. . 

8,027 

1975.. 

8,848 

1976.. 

12,328 

1977.. 

18,195 

1978. . 

10,336 

1979.. 

10;863 

1980.. 

U,790 

1981.. 

11,196 

1982.. 

14,016 

1983.. 

9,726 

1984.. 

10,284 

1985. . 

12,673 

1986.. 

19,542 

1987.. 

13,636 
15,823 
16,121 
18,052 
22,052 
39,796 
24,568 
23,879 
22,170 
26,841 
7.4,379 
18,050 
30,953 
20,052 
17,783 
27,192 
20,164 


■ote:   The  convention  location  varies.   This  accounts  for  soae  of  tiie  variation  in  attendance. 

Source:  National  Square  Dance  Convention;  data  provided  by  Hop-ard  Thornton,  Director  of  InforKition, 
Midwest  City,  OK,  September  1987. 


Table  4-51. 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  income  by  sciirce  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total  income 
including  corpus  transfers  for  91  symphony  orchestras:  1965-1971 


Soufce  of  income 


1965-66      1966^7  1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70  1970-71 


EanKd  mcome 

Total  ticket  income  ^  ^  

Total  nonticket  perfonnance  income  

Total  oonperfonnance  earned  income  

Tola]  tanMd  income  ^  

Unearned  income 

Individual  contributions.-  ^  

Buiiness  contributions  _  ^  

Con!*>ined/United  Artt  Fund  contributions... 

Local  foundation  contributions  ^  

Other  local  contributions^.    

Federal  government  grants.  

State  government  grants.....  ~  

Local  govemmekit  grants  

National  foundation  grants  

Corpus  earnings  used  for  operations  

Total  vncanicd  income  

Total  income  and  corpus 

Total  operating  iacome  

Corpus  principal  transferred  to  operations  

Total  income  including  corpus  transfers  

Total  income  in  thousands  of  dollars  


36.0 

31.0 

30.0 

28.8 

27.9 

T7  7 

11.0 

12.1 

13.0 

12.9 

113 

13.7 

7.1 

6.7 

5.6 

5.7 

54.1 

49.8 

48.6 

47.3 

ASA 

45.9 

16.6 

15./ 

13J 

14.4 

17  t 

8.4 

7.1 

6.0 

SS 

O.i 

^.j 

4.4 

3.2 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

5.8 

3.: 

33 

4.1 

4.7 

6.0 

5.0 

6.4 

4.7 

5.1 

5.2 

5.7 

6.2 

.A 

u 

u 

.1 

.4 

1.8 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.6 

.7 

13 

16 

23 

23 

13 

2.5 

2.4 

.4 

6.2 

6.8 

6.6 

6.7 

5.9 

1.7 

5.9 

63 

6.7 

6.4 

6.1 

443 

48.6 

49.1 

50.6 

53.0 

52.0 

98.4 

98.4 

97.7 

97.9 

98.4 

97.9 

1.6 

23 

11 

1.6 

11 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

46,100 

57^ 

61315 

69,016 

74,649 

81,953 

ERIC 


Note:  Includes  Albany  Symphony,  Ann  rican  Symphony  (New  York  Qty),  AtUnU  Symphony,  Baltimore  Symphony,  Birmingham 
Symphony,  Boston  Symphony,  Brooklyn  Philharmonia,  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  Chamber  Symphony  Society  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  Chariotte  Symphony,  ChatUnooga  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  Gncirnati  Symphony,  Qarion  Music  Society  (New 
York  a:y),  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Cblumbus  Symphony,  Dallas  Symphony,  Dayton  Philharmonic,  Denver  Symphony.  Detroit 
Symphony,  Duluth  Symphony,  El  Paso  Symphony,  Erie  Philharmonic,  EvansviUe  Philharmonic,  Flint  Symphony.  Florida  Symphony 
(Orlando),  Fort  Uuderdale  Symphony,  Fort  Wayne  Philhannonic.  Fort  Worth  Symphony,  Freson  Philharmonic,  Glendale 
Symphony,  Grand  Rapids  Symphony,  Greater  Miami  Philharmonic,  Hartford  Symphony,  Honolulu  Symphony.  Houston  Symphony. 
Hudson  Valley  Philhannonic  (Poughkeepsie),  Indianapolis  Symphony,  Jackson  Symphony,  Jacksonville  Symphony,  Kalamazoo 
Symphony,  Kansas  Qty  Philhannonic,  Knoxville  Symphony,  Little  Orchestra  Society  (New  York  City),  Los  Angeles  Philhannonic, 
Louisville  Philhannonic,  Memphis  Orchestra,  Miami  Beach  Symphony,  Mihaukee  Symphony,  Minnesota  Oidieslra  (Minneapolis). 
Nashville  Symphony,  National  Symphony  (Washington,  D.C.),  New  Haven  Symphony,  New  Orleans  Philhannonic.  New  York 
Philhamionic-Symphony,  Norfolk  Symphony,  North  CaroUna  Symphony,  Oakland  Symphony,  Oklahoma  Qty  Symphony,  Omaha 
Symphony,  Oregon  Symphony  (Portland),  Pasadena  Symphony,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Phoenix  Symphony,  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
Portland  Symphony  (Maine),  Pro  Arte  Symphony  (Hempstead,  New  Yore),  Rhode  Uland  Pitilharmonic  (Providence),  Richmond 
Symphony,  Rochester  Philharmonic,  Sacramento  Symphony,  San  Antonio  Symphony,  San  Diego  Symphony,  San  Franciso 
Symphony,  San  Joce  Symphony,  Seattle  Symphony,  Shreveport  Symphony,  Spokane  Symphony,  Srringfield  Orchestra 
(Massachusettt),  St.  Louts  Symphony,  St  Paul  Civic  Philharmonic,  Syracuse  Symphony,  Toledo  Orchestra,  Tucson  Symphony.  Tulsa 
Philhannonic,  Uuh  Symphony  (Salt  Uke  Qty),  Vennont  Symphony  (Middlebuiy),  Wichita  Symphony,  Winston-Salem  Symphony, 
and  Youngstown  Symphony. 

Soarcc:  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  PerfonninE  Am.  Volume  I  ^  New  York,  NY,  1975,  appendix  C  table  32. 
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Table  4-52. 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  expenditures  by  category  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  iota! 
operating  expenditures  for  91  sympiiony  orciiestnis:  1965-1971 


Source  of  expendituie 


1965^ 


1966^7 


1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Salaries  and  fees 

Total  peffonniog  aitistic.  

Total  DOfipeifoniiiiig  artistic  ^. 

Total  artistic/pioduction  penonnel.. 

Total  nooartistic  pefsoonel  

Total  perHMUMi    

Employee  fringe  benefits.^  

Total  satorks/fws/fr'jiffe  benefits... 

Nonsalaiy  costs 

Total  production  costs.  

Total  facility  costt  

Total  ot^cr  noosalaiy  costs  

Total  MMualaiy  costs....  

Total  operatuig  expend  ku  res.  


Total  expenditures  in  thousands  of  dollers   46,6 1 1 


53.0 

52.8 

53.2 

53.0 

51.4 

52.7 

9.8 

9.0 

8^ 

8.4 

8.8 

83 

63.9 

63.0 

62.8 

62.5 

61.4 

62.4 

10^ 

10.5 

10.8 

10.8 

113 

11.0 

74.4 

73.5 

73.6 

733 

72.8 

73.4 

2.0 

2.2 

23 

2.5 

2.7 

3.1 

76.4 

75.7 

75.9 

75.8 

75.4 

763 

6.1 

63 

5.9 

5.8 

5.7 

5S 

4.0 

3.8 

4.1 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

13-5 

14^ 

14.1 

14.2 

14.4 

13.6 

23.6 

243 

24.1 

24.2 

24.6 

233 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

46.611 

56374 

63,020 

69.938 

75398 

82.830 

Note:  See  note  on  table  4-51. 

Sooiw  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  I.  New  York,  NY,  1975,  appendix  C  table  36. 
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Table  4-53. 

Financial  and  operational  data  for  miyor,  regional,  and  metropolitan  orchestras  in  the 
membership  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  Lei^e:  1969-1976 


1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Earned  income  (tkket 

sales  and  fees)   

34,987.0 

37356.6 

40,5493 

44,001.0 

48365.7 

57,046.0 

64362.6 

Tax-suppoited  grcnts  ...^    

  5,06Z9 

8,145.0 

10,295.4 

11,098.8 

16,195.1 

18,757.1 

20,023.7 

Private  sector  support  _ 

  25,112^ 

27383.6 

25,623.2 

29,451.2 

33,755.1 

34343.0 

38,675.7 

Endowment  and  interest  

8,116.9 

8,430^ 

11,143.9 

12308^ 

13,151.0 

13392.9 

13,420.4 

C.'jss  income    

73^.6 

81316.0 

87411^ 

96,759J5 

111366.9 

124339.0 

136,9814 

Anistk  personnel  expense  ^  

47391.7 

51384^ 

54306.0 

603923 

693T7.8 

77,623i 

84375.8 

Production  expense  

  193354 

21339.9 

24,746.4 

25,85Z4 

29,0313 

33,728.4 

36,403.2 

Administration   

  9,669.6 

113714 

12375.7 

133453 

15,751.1 

18,151.1 

20357.7 

Grossexpense    ^ 

76396.7 

84,096.1 

91328.1 

99,490.0 

114,660.2 

129303.0 

141336.7 

(Deficit)   

  (3,117.1) 

(2,780.1) 

r3,7163) 

(2,730i) 

(33933) 

(4,964.0) 

(4354.3) 

Tout  attendance 

(in  thousands)  

  12,6673 

15,778,4 

16,069.6 

16333.2 

183362 

18326.6 

20,032.1 

Toul  performances  

  6,599 

11,450 

11,612 

11349 

13352 

14,171 

14,776 

NA- Not  available. 


Note:  The  exact  number  of  orchestru  included  vary  from  year  to  year  and  were  unavailable. 

Source:  Research  and  Reference  Department,  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Washington,  D.C,  July  i,  1981. 
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Table  4-54. 

Financial  and  operational  data  for  major,  regional,  and  metropolitan  orchestras  in  the  membership 
of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League:  1976-1986 


1976-77     1977-78     1978-79     1979-80     1980-81     1981-82     1982-83     1983-8fc     1984-85  1985-86 


(in  uUiont  of  dollars) 


NrforaMiM  mam  and  ftw  

62.2 

70.4 

80.4 

93.9 

107.2 

121.5 

133 

7 

148.7 

167  6 

184.9 

4.5 

5.6 

7.3 

7.5 

8.1 

9.9 

8 

1 

7.5 

9  0 

10.4 

U) 

(a) 

1.3 

1.3 

1  4 

l.B 

2 

7 

1  9 

2  1 

1  9 

10.4 

13.7 

15.6 

18.4 

22.1 

24 

3 

27.0 

33.2 

42.6 

14  8 

16.1 

19.1 

23.0 

28.1 

32.4 

32 

8 

35.1 

38  8 

42.6 

187.7 


105.9 

120. 2 

135.8 

155.3 

17^  6 

186.5 

206.5 

229.2 

252.3 

1.5 

3.5 

5.3 

5.9 

6.3 

7.4 

6.9 

7.0 

8.2 

9.5 

(a) 

(a) 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

0.6 

0.5 

0.8 

7.6 

12.0 

15.7 

18.1 

21.2 

24.1 

26.8 

32.2 

42.3 

30.2 

37.6 

42.2 

47.5 

S4.; 

S4.8 

59.4 

68.4 

71.0 

7.0 

8.7 

8.6 

15.5 

17.2 

20.4 

23.2 

27.4 

32.3 

36.3 

Gannl  and  adkudstntiwt  

20.3 

23.2 

29.2 

2«.9 

34.2 

38.5 

41.8 

45.7 

SO. 3 

S4.9 

Toul  <VCT»tui(  aipaam   157.7       179.1       213.4       244.5       279.1  315.3 


373.4        421.1  467.1 


tef -.lancj  fna  optrations   (68.3)      (76.6)      (91.6)     (103.2)     (115.9)     (127.6)     (136.7)     (153.2)     (170.4)  (184.7) 


Tai-wpportMl  imts 


City  

3.8 

3.8 

4.0 

4.1 

4  9 

4.8 

6.3 

6.8 

8.6 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2  6 

2.9 

3.3 

3.3 

3  8 

Z.4 

2.0 

2.1 

4.7 

6.2 

4.5 

4.9 

5.3 

5.7 

6.4 

7.9 

9.3 

8.7 

11.3 

11.3 

12.4 

13.8 

18.7 

8.7 

13.2 

13.6 

12.1 

10  6 

9.6 

8.6 

9.9 

10.5 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8 

O.b 

0.8 

0  8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

1.7 

1.0 

3.0 

1.0 

2.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.3 

ToUl  tax-supportad  trants   20. 8        25.1        31.6        31.4        36.  i 

hrivau  sactor  nipport 


21.5 

26.1 

28.1 

3;.i 

41.0 

47  1 

50.9 

57.2 

57.5 

lusiMSS  and  inhistrv  

(b) 

10.2 

13.9 

16.9 

19.8 

24  0 

25.3 

30.3 

38  b 

41.8 

2.7 

0.5 

2.2 

1.9 

2  7 

2.4 

3  4 

2.6 

2  9 

rundraisuig  activities   

(b) 

8.2 

9.5 

11  1 

14.0 

19.0 

18  6 

18.6 

23.4 

24  8 

7.9 

12.0 

13.4 

16  7 

13.8 

17.0 

17.5 

21.3 

21  4 

ToUl  prival-*  sector  support  

44.3 

50.5 

62  0 

71  ; 

89.5 

100  b 

110  4 

120  ; 

143  0 

14a  u 

Total  support.  ... 

65.1 

75.6 

93.6 

105.1 

125.6 

137. <) 

146  7 

158.8 

184.7 

198.1 

Lets:   Devclopaent  cipuiscs  

(1  2) 

(4.0) 

(S  9) 

(7  6) 

(10  2) 

(12  3) 

(13  41 

(16  4) 

(20.7) 

(74  1) 

61. <) 

71  6 

87.7 

9;.b 

115.4 

125  6 

133. i 

V,?  4 

164  0 

174.0 

Y«ar-tnd  surplus  (deficit)  .... 

(6.9) 

(j.O) 

(3  9) 

(5.7) 

(0.5) 

(0.2l 

(3  4) 

(10  <;) 

(6  S) 

(10  ;) 

21.0 

21.4 

22.4 

22.6 

22  8 

21  1 

22  0 

23  2 

23  7 

25  4 

*Mt»T  of  concerts  

17.421 

1S,027 

22,096 

20.229 

19.327 

19,204 

19.167 

19.086 

19.96<) 

20.272 

NA  •  Not  available 


iota-  Dau  b».s«j  on  aajor.  regional,  and  •atropolitan  orcheitras.  The  exact  naber  varies  froa  year  to  yiur  According  to  the /ter lean 
Sy^hony  Orchaatra  LaapM.  this  nmbn  ratiftes  froa  160  to  170  for  won  ncmt  yeari 

la)  Pension  activities        reported  mthin  otter  reveiaie  and  expense  catcfortes  prior  to  1978-/9 
(b)  A^jrefate  dau  not  available 

^  SoMCta*    Aatrican  Sj^hony  orchestra  Ua^ue.   Dau  provided  by  Bob  Oiaist**d.  Oirector.  Research  and  Analysis.  Uaahimtton.  O.C..  October  19«; 
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Chart  4-15. 

Distribution  of  operating  expenditures  of  symphony  orchestras  in  the  membership  of 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League:  1976  and  1985 

B  1976 

Ptrttnt  of  total  opcratlag  npcmct  ■  1985 


pension  fund  activity  was  included  in  the 


40  60  80 

'Includes  pension  activity.  This  was  .2  percent  of  the  total  in  1983.  In  1976 
"other"  category. 
Sc«  note  on  table  4-33. 

Source:  American  Symphony  Orchestra  Uague;  See  table  4-34  for  fiiU  citation. 
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Chart  4-16. 

Sources  of  earned  and  contributed  mcome  of  91  symphony  orchestras  in  the  Ford 
Foundation  study:  1965 


67.6% 


37.2% 


Earned  Income  sourcft 

6.6% 


l.y% 


17.6% 


Contributed  Income  sources 

4.9% 


Ticket  sales  H 

Service  fees  |  | 

Recoixlings/fiIm$/radio/rV  m 

Performances/oihe^  groups  fTTTTl 
School/class/tndning 

Other  ^ 


Individuals  H 

Business  (  | 

CombinedAJnited  Arts  Funds  MB 

National  foundations  Mil 
Local  nongovernment  Sources 

Federal  government  \/yi 

State  government  H 

Local  government  t==i 
Cot}  us  earnings 


18.4% 


ERIC 


Source:  Ford  Foundation;  Th.  Finances  of  the  PerfonPing  Arts.  Volume  T.  Appendix  C,  tables  29  and  30. 
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Chart  4-17. 

n?lfJIfi™.*?™i^"**K**"*'"i?"^**  of  symphony  orchestras  in  the  membership 

or  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League:  1985 


Earned  Income  fources 


77.1*, 


Performance  income  and  fees  ■■ 
Broadcasting  and  recording 
Pension  fiind  activities  flB 

Other  nmi 


Contributed  income  sources 

9.9% 


17.9% 


5.2% 


Individuals  H 
B'^siness  I  I 
Foundations  iB| 
Fundraising  1||||| 

NEA  ^ 
State  government  V7^ 
Local  government  H 

Endowment  investment  t=j 
Other  ^ 


Source:  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League:  See  table  4-54  for  full  ciuiion. 
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Income,  expenses,  and  activity  of  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  orchestras:  1974-1983 


Source  of  incoae 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Growth 

(in  Billions  of  current  dollars) 

Inccae 

57.0 

64.9 

74.2 

86.4 

10.. 

118.3 

135.1 

155.3 

168.8 

13.3 

Contributions 

16.2 

18.8 

20.0 

20.8 

25.1 

31.6 

35.4 

36.1 

37.4 

36.3 

8.4 

11  ft 

33. 0 

lA  fl 

38. 7 

44.3 

50.5 

62.0 

71.7 

89.5 

100.5 

110.4 

12.6 

1 1 

13.4 

14.8 

16.1 

19.1 

23.0 

28.1 

32.4 

32.8 

9.5 

111.5 

124.5 

137.0 

1S4.1 

178.1 

215.4 

246.4 

288.8 

325.6 

348.3 

12.1 

Eipenies 

69.9 

77.6 

84.9 

96.1 

105.9 

120.2 

135.8 

155.3 

172.6 

186.5 

10.3 

Production  expenses  

29.0 

33.7 

36.4 

41.4 

49.9 

64.0 

79.8 

89.6 

104.2 

110.0 

14.3 

Mnijustrative  expenses  

15.8 

18.2 

20.3 

23.5 

27.2 

35.1 

36.5 

44.4 

50.8 

55.2 

13.3 

114.7 

129.5 

141.5 

160.9 

183.1 

219.3 

252.1 

289.3 

327.6 

351.7 

11.9 

Deficit  

-3.3 

-5.0 

-4.5 

-6.8 

-5.0 

-3.9 

-5.7 

-0.5 

-2.0 

-3.4 

Attendance  (ail lions)  

18.3 

18.3 

20.1 

21.0 

21.4 

22.4 

22.6 

22.8 

21.9 

22.0 

1.9 

Perfoivances  (ttiousands)  

13.9 

14.2 

14.8 

17.4 

Id.O 

22.1 

22.2 

19.3 

19.2 

19.2 

3.3 

Soiffce:    toerican  S^iphony  Orchestra  League,  annual  reports,  vzrious  years.   The  nuber  of  orchestras  included  vanes  item  year  to  year. 
Table  taJLen  froa:   Hilda  Bauw>l  axvl  Williaa  Bauaol,  "Tte  PUtur^  of  the  Theatre  and  the  Cost  Disease  of  the  Arts,"  Journal  of  Cultural 
gconoaics.  special  edition.  "Bach  in  the  Box,"  1985,  p.  20. 
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Table  4-56. 

Re^  budgets  of  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  orchestras:  1974-1983 


Source  of  incoae 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Grovth  rate 

Taux  de 

GRP  detUtor  

147.7 

161.2 

170.5 

181.5 

195.4 

217.4 

246.8 

272.4 

90fi  L 

croissaDce 

(in  Aillions  of  1972  dollars) 

Incoae 

Eimed  

32.7 

35.4 

38.1 

40.9 

44.2 

47.2 

47.9 

49.6 

53.7 

56.6 

S.6 

Contributions 

11.0 

11.7 

11.7 

a. 5 

12.8 

14.5 

13.5 

13.3 

12.9 

12.2 

1.0 

22.9 

21.6 

27.7 

24.4 

25.8 

28.5 

29.1 

32.9 

34.8 

37.0 

4.9 

8.9 

8.6 

7.9 

8.2 

8.2 

8.8 

9.3 

10.3 

11.2 

11.0 

2.1 

75.5 

77.3 

80.4 

85.0 

91.0 

99.0 

99.8 

106.1 

119  A 

1  iA  ft 

4.5 

EipensAs 

47.3 

48.1 

49.8 

52.9 

54.2 

55.3 

55.0 

57.0 

59.7 

62.5 

2.8 

19.6 

20.9 

21.3 

22.8 

25.5 

29.4 

32.3 

32.9 

36.0 

36.9 

6.5 

10.7 

11.3 

11.9 

12.9 

13,9 

16.1 

14.8 

16.3 

17.6 

18.5 

S.6 

77.6 

80.3 

83.0 

88.6 

93.  i> 

100.8 

106.2 

113.3 

117.9 

4.3 

-2.3 

-3,1 

-2.6 

-3.8 

-2.6 

-1.8 

-2.3 

-0.2 

-0.7 

-1.2 

So«Q«:   African  Sjpphony  Orchestra  Uapie,  annual  reporU,  various  years.   The  nmbtr  of  orcl»stra«  included  varies  fro«  year  to  year. 
Table  taken  fro«:   Hilda  Biiaol  and  Williaa  Baunl,  'The  hiture  of  the  Theatre  and  the  Cost  Disease  of  the  Arts,"  Journal  of  Cultural 
Econoaics.  special  edition,  "Bach  in  the  Box/'  1985,  p.  21. 
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Table  4-57. 

Association  oT  Professional  Vocdl  Ensembles  (APYE)  data  on  income  and  expenses  for 
independent  (autonomous)  choruses:  1980  and  1985 


1980 


1985 


(in  thousands  of  dollars) 


9  iAdcpcadcflt  chorwes*  rtportuif  for  both  ytars: 

Earned  inoome   ^  „    

Private  support  ^  

Govcmipent  support     

Other  revenues    

Total  revnducs   —     

Personnc  I  ejcpenses     ^  ^  

Non-personnel  ei^nses    

Total  ei^ttses  ....^  ^    _ 


439.4 
260^ 
68.0 
.9 

768.7 
54U 
247.7 
788.9 


744.1 
663.1 
144.0 
170.3 
1,721.5 
1.0973 
668.1 
1,765.3 


AU  independent  chfrrvscs  report  ap.. 

Earned  income   

Private  support   

Government  support  

Other  revenues   

Total  revenues  

Peisonnel  expenses  

Non-penonnel  expenses  

Total  expenses  ^  ^  ^  


(N.36) 
1,1135 
7783 
155.0 
525 
2,0833 
1,424.0 
7153 
2,1393 


(N«39) 
1,8855 
1,7783 
317.7 
335.6 
4315.9 
2,670.9 
1,6675 
4;;393 


'Includes  Los  Angeles  Master  Chorale,  Paul  Hill  Chorale,  Philadelphia  Singeis,  South  Church  Choral  Society,  Muse  of  Eloquence, 
CanUU  Academy  of  MetropoliUn  Detroit,  Holland  Community  Chorale,  Saginaw  Choral  Society,  and  Denver  Chamber  Chorale. 

Source:  Association  of  Professional  Vocal  Ensembles,  Philadelphia,  PA,  Third  National  Choral  Survey  *  1980  Fiscal  Year,  table  A, 
and  Fourth  i  ational  Choral  Survey,  1985.  FacU  and  Figures,  uble  A,  p.  1. 

Mcthodolofkal  note:  la  1980, 36  choruses  are  included  and.  in  1985. 39  choruses  are  included.  The  group  of  9  presented  separately 
above  represent  those  groups  reporting  fully  for  both  years  as  determined  by  a  review  of  the  names  of  the  groups.  The  APVE  data 
also  include  symphony  and  opera  choruses  for  which  many  figures  cannot  be  reported  because  of  their  affiliation  with  larger  parent 
organizations.  Therefore,  they  are  excluded  from  this  Uble. 
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Table  4-58  • 

Total  chamber  music  performances  by  musical  period  for  28  presenters  in 
the  membership  of  Chamber  Music  America:  1967-1987 


Key  Total  Total 

co^Msers  coaposers  perfonances 


Classical   Haydn  25  448 

Mozart 

Beethoven 

Schubert 

RoMntic   Nendelssohn  21  208 

Sdueum 
Brahas 
Tchaikovsky 
Dvorak 

Late  RoAantic   Faure  39  X90 

and  Janacek 

early  20th  century  Debussy- 
Ravel 
Bartok 
Prokofiev 
Ives 
Martinu 

Viennese  school   Schoenberg  105  242 

and  Berg 
conte^wrary*  Itebem 

Shostakovich 

Barber 

Britten 


Ligeti 
Kirchner 
Carter 
Cage 

Lutoslawski 


lote:   Based  on  a  consistent  sa^ile  of  28  presenters  in  ae^^rship  of  Chaaber  Music  «rici. 

*A11  co^Msers  who  were  alive  Airing  the  survey  period  were  classified  as  contcapor«ry,  despite  their 
varying  ausical  styles. 

Soura:  David  H.  Rubin,  "Beyond  the  Chaaber  Music  Hit  Parade,"  Charter  Music.  Vol.  4,  Ho.  3,  Pall  1987,  p, 
11. 
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Table  4-59. 

Changes  in  chamber  music  programming  ov^ir  time  by  musical  period  for  28 
presenters  in  the  membership  of  Chamber  Blusic  Aoaerica:  1967-1S88 


Period 

1967-68 

1972-73 

1977-78 

1982-83 

1987-88 

(percentage  distribution) 

5 

b 

5 

5 

49 

39 

36 

39 

14 

23 

20 

17 

18 

14 

13 

17 

18 

18 

20 

22 

21 

lote:    Based  on  a  consistent  saaple  of  28  presenters  in  the  neabership  of  Chaober  Husic  Aaerica. 

^Expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  programing  for  that  year.  For  instance  in  the  67-87  season,  13 
percent  of  the  pieces  programed  were  Baroque.     Total  for  each  colum  equals  100  percent. 

Source:   David  M.  Rubin,  "Beyond  tne  Chaaber  Husic  Hit  Parade/'  Chaaber  Husic.  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  Fall  1987. 
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Table  4-60. 

Total  number  of  performances  of  music  by  the  top  10  composers  for  28 
presenters  in  the  membership  of  Chamber  Music  America:  1967-1987 


Beethoven  

MozaJrt:   124 

Haydbi  ,  

Brahas   ^3 

Schubert   5^ 

Dvorak   44 

Bartok   ^1 

Shostakovich   33 

Mendelssohn   29 

  28 

Source:    David  M.  Rubin,  'Beyond  the  Oiaaber  Music  Hit  Parade,"  Chaaber  Music.  Vol.  4,  No.  3, 
Fall  1987,  p.  13. 


Table  4-61  • 

Most  frequently  programmed  contemporary  composers  and  their  most 
frequently  played  pieces  for  28  presenters  in  the  membership  of  Chamber 
Music  America:  1967-1986 


Hiaber  of 

perfonances 

Nost  popular  piece 

Shostakovich 

33 

Strinft  Quartet  #8.  Onuse  110 

Stravinsky 

13 

Threp  Pieces  Tor  Striiw  Ouaftet 

Britt  »n 

Strinc  Ouar^^t  42  in  C    Onus  16 

Barber 

SuBBer  Husic  for  Woodwind  OtiintPt    Onus  "^l 

Ibert 
Cage 

> 

Trois  Pieces  Breves  for  Wind  Quintet 
'Mo  piece  programed  w.ze  than  once' 

Carter 

(No  piece  prograand  aore  than  once) 

Jarrett 

(Ho  piece  programed  aore  than  once) 

Kirchner 

Quartet  11  for  Strings 

Ligeti 

(No  piece  prograaaed  aore  than  once) 

Nilaud 

Sisite  for  Violin,  Clarinets,  and  Piano  (1936) 
La  Cheainee  du  Roi  Rene  for  Wind  Quintet 

Source:    David  N.  Rubin, 

"Beyond  the  Cha^r  Husic  Hit  Parade,"  Chaaber  Music.  Vol.  4.  Mo.      Fall  1987. 

p.  13. 
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Table  4-62. 

Census  of  Population  data  on  State  distributions  of  musicians /composers: 
^970  and  1980 


— •  

1970 

Ki^r  of 

Concon- 

1980 

MuBbor  of 

CoQcon- 

jus^  '.lans/ 

tration 

Musicians/ 

tration 

SUte 

Sank 

coaposors 

ratio* 

Kank 

c<Mpos«rs 

ratio* 

CAlifomiA  

\ 

14)752 

1 .49 

22,919 

1.50 

York  

2 

12,132 

1.31 

2 

16,836 

1.56 

3 

5,445 

1.02 

3 

7,717 

.87 

Ploridft  

7 

4,328 

1.38 

4 

7,713 

1.36 

5 

4,873 

.83 

S 

5,892 

.82 

TllifM'iK 

5,120 

OA 

6 

5,514 

.75 

Ohio  

6 

4,385 

.83 

7 

5,424 

.81 

8 

3,847 

.90 

4,640 

.  82 

Iw  Mnmy  

9 

3,354 

.91 

9 

4,481 

95 

10 

2,504 

.84 

10 

4,257 

1.1? 

7  1  90 

1. 12 

11 

3,826 

1.37 

12 

2,095 

1.26 

12 

3,366 

1.29 

19 

1,569 

.70 

13 

2,745 

.82 

NimsotA  

15 

1,984 

1.04 

14 

2,736 

1.02 

lorth  Carolina  

18 

1,763 

69 

IS 

2,652 

.  71 

ViiTfiniA 

Lv 

1,477 

.67 

16 

2,592 

.78 

17 

1,912 

.97 

17 

2,589 

.93 

MssoHri  

14 

1,988 

.87 

18 

2,493 

.82 

13 

1,995 

.90 

19 

'i!,414 

.79 

16 

1,93* 

.74 

20 

2,234 

.65 

Colondo* 

22 

1  iM 

1.  Z3 

21 

2,014 

1.04 

21 

1,429 

.94 

22 

1,892 

.81 

■avida  

25 

1,090 

4.19 

23 

1,750 

3.07 

30 

1,033 

1.30 

24 

1,747 

1.09 

2h 

1,162 

.72 

25 

1,740 

.83 

Kntncky 

£0 

1,065 

.77 

26 

1,666 

.82 

28 

1,077 

27 

1,621 

.97 

23 

1,307 

.8% 

28 

1,468 

.67 

OkUbaM  

29 

1,048 

.87 

29 

1,314 

.73 

South  Caroluia  

33 

706 

.?7 

30 

1,131 

.60 

lOM  

31 

978 

70 

31 

1,112 

.60 

HMxi  

34 

620 

1.69 

32 

1,097 

1.87 

27 

1,078 

.98 

33 

904 

.60 

35 

573 

.61 

34 

899 

.66 

32 

751 

1.02 

35 

768 

.77 

ArtunsAs 

^■j 

459 

.  54 

36 

728 

.58 

Mew  Nexico  

36 

468 

1.10 

37 

693 

.94 

41 

347 

.73 

38 

548 

.82 

Most  Virginia  

38 

406 

.57 

39 

521 

.51 

Biodt  Island  

40 

351 

.73 

40 

489 

.79 

44 

234 

.47 

41 

462 

.55 

Hew  Ha^shire  

47 

149 

.39 

42 

426 

.70 

3% 

401 

1.24 

43 

3:0 

.69 

42 

339 

1.00 

44 

306 

.55 

South  Dahou  

43 

316 

1.02 

t5 

303 

.72 

Morth  Ookota  , 

46 

186 

.70 

46 

287 

.74 

50 

91 

.42 

47 

262 

.80 

45 

207 

.76 

48 

237 

.63 

Alaska  

49 

94 

.77 

49 

213 

.87 

48 

138 

.86 

50 

78 

.26 

ERIC 


■oto:  Conns  figurok  for  total  nahor  of  ausician^/ccaposors  fr*-  1970  were  99,533  and  for  1980  wore 
140,556.    States  are  in  order  of  rank  of  nuabor  of  ausicians/co^MSors  in  1980. 

*Concantratian  ratio:  Proportion  of  ausicians/coa^sars  in  Stato  labor  forca  coaparad  with  national 
proportion.  A  ratio  of  i.X  would  aaan  that  Suta  concantration  was  ider.tical  to  the  national 


«^  onal  indowent  for  the  Arts,  lesaarch  Dmsion,  Where  Artists  Uv.  ]9M.  Washington,  D.C. 
«aport  19,    irch  1987.  fipire  VIII.  p.  27.    (DaU  are  froi  U.S.  fturaau  of  the  Census.  Census  of  329 
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Table  4-63. 

Internatioiial  Trumpet  Guild  membership:    1977*1985 ,  1987 


Total  aeiibership 


Years  In  U.S.A.      Outside  U.S.A.      Grand  toUl 


W77   1,1M  147  1,305 

1978   1,244  172  1,416 

W79   1,519  281  1,800 

W«0   1,871  348  2,219 

1981   2,107  354  2,461 

1982    2,330  371  2,701 

1983   2,269  295  2,564 

1984   2,535  301  2,836 

1985   2,681  310  2,991 

1987   3,273  421  3,694 


lote:   Data  for  1986  were  not  obtained. 

Source:    Prepared  fro«  daU  prodded  by  Dr.  Stephen  Jones,  Secretary,  International  Trunpet  Guild,  School 
of  Music,  Western  Michigan  University,  Kalaaazoo,  HI;  1977  data  coapiled  by  David  Baldwin;  1978-79  data 
coapiled  by  Donald  Bullock;  1981-83  data  coapiled  by  Stepher  '   Glover  (appeared  in  I.T.G.  loumal/Nay 
1983);  1983-87  data  ccMpiled  by  Bryan  Goff . 
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Table  4-64. 

American  String  Teachers  Association  membership  data,  by  type  and  by 
instrument  played:  1983-198V 


1983        198A        1985        1986  1987 


T^P8  of  Mriivdiip 


^tive   3,175      3,322      3,568  3,659  3,820 

Sttrtmt   542         518         600  721  712 

School  and  library   411        413        437  451  451 

Contributor   17          25          24  20  18 

Age  62  and  up   410         431         474  613  690 

I'ifc   234         236         244  245  259 

frieoA   148         164         257  180  143 

Active  and  spouse   35          48          54  67  85 

One  aonth  

AOUl   4,972      5,157       5,658  5,956  6,178 

InstxiMBtCs)  pl^ed 

Violin   3,083      3,187      3,338  3,484  3,646 

Viola   1,901      1,978      2,002  2,074  2,199 

Violincello   1,164      1,213      1,228  1,  J*  1,439 

Double  bass   546         574         570  609  651 

Guitar   307         276         284  322  321 

Harp   3          5C         241  201  209 

Other   83         124          93  121  222 

ToUl*   7,087       7,402      7,756  8,115  8,687 

■ote:  1987  figures  reflect  ■eabership  for  the  nonth  of  June.  ^11  other  years  were  taken  froa  the  nonth  of 
October. 

*The  toUl  is  largei  than  neabersh^p  because  womj  aeabers  play  aultiple  instnaents. 

Source:   Data  provided  by  J.  Kioball  Harrison,  Executive  Director,  American  String  Teachers  Association, 
Georgia,  October  1987. 

Biplamtory  note:   Aaeric  n  String  Teachers  Association  (ASTA)  is  a  nonprofit  education  corporation  which 

serves  string  and  orchestra  teachers,  players  and  students,  as  well  as  guitarists  and  harpists.  ASTA  is  a 
national  organisation  with  chartered  affiliated  SUte  units. 
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Table  4-65. 

Membership  and  selected  activities  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservatioii  and 
Encouragement  of  Barbershop  Quartet  Singing  in  America  (SPEBSQSA): 
1985-1987 


1985  1986  1987 


lUBber  of  Beii)ers   37,849  37,376  37,178 

Nuaber  of  chapters   822  829  821 

nimb^r  of  (|uartets   NA  NA  1,700 

Nuaber  of  coopeting  quartet  aen   1,947  2,026  1,727 


NA      Not  available. 

late:   Figures  are  taken  froa  the  seai-aniual  update  of  the  Achieveaent  Award  Research. 


Data  provid-Kl  by  Diane  Witshbeber,  Adninistrative  Assistant,  Society  for  the  Preservation  and 
Encourageaent  of  Bar^^ershop  Quartet  Singing  in  Aaerica,  Inc.,  Achieveaent  Award  Research,  Kenosha,  Vfl, 
Septeiter  4,  1987. 
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Table  4-66. 

Census  of  Senrice  Industries  dsU  on  numbers  and  revenues  of  nonprofit  (tax  exempt)  and  for- 
profit  (taxable)  performing  arts  organiations  by  State:  1982 


ToUl  for 'prof  it 


fvmnt  noopi'uf it 


of 
orian- 

ltc«ipu  lutions 


ractipts 


izAtioos  r«c«ipu 


(dolUn  mn  la 


T«U1  UuUd  SUtM. 


ArtXOBft., 


California  , 

Colorado  , 

Conacticut  

DtlMH  , 

Mstiict  of  ColvibLa.. 
Florida  


Uuiaiaoa. . 


WiitacttK 

Hichigaa.. 


Niaaisgippi. 
fbsaouri  


■m  Hiipflnio... 

low  Jonay  

low  Nasico  

York  

■orth  Carolina., 
lorth  DaioU.... 

Ohio  

Olilahau  

Orafon  

Nnnsylvania. .  . 
Ihodo  If land.... 
South  Carolina. 
South  DaioU... 

tonnesMo  

tasaa  

Utah  


Vuf  laia  

M«uJuii|tton.  .. 
Hift  Viriifua.. 
Wisconsin.  . . . 
«yo«n|  


i,4r 

$1,OM,099 

6,712 

$3,301,101 

8,322 

$4,399,  "X) 

19 

25 

3,429 

29 

13,040 

42 

16  469 

3j 

21 

4,793 

(b) 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

100 

la/ 

10 

14,(54 

51 

7,567 

69 

22,221 

26 

0 

(a) 

15 

2,130 

23 

U) 

35 

(a) 

193 

(a) 

1,987 

l,OM,321 

2,180 

(a) 

9 

(a) 

27,479 

57 

31,503 

91 

58,982 

37 

47 

36 

(s) 

85 

23,M2 

121 

(a) 

30 

lai 

4 

(a) 

6 

1,016 

10 

(a) 

40 

(a) 

U 

22,-535 

29 

37,961 

43 

60  496 

33 

j7 

M 

21,107 

181 

54,a50 

239 

7€  (57 

24 

27 

11,446 

67 

18,(26 

94 

30  072 

29 

38 

0 

(a) 

51 

19,228 

59 

(a) 

j4 

i» ' 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

7 

(a) 

86 

la/ 

41,910 

251 

94,467 

306 

136  385 

18 

3j 

U 

12,9a 

79 

25,802 

107 

31,750 

26 

33 

20 

6,2U 

39 

2,58( 

}9 

8  834 

3^ 

10 

1,264 

46 

4,566 

% 

5  830 

lb 

22 

2S 

10,563 

41 

8,333 

66 

18,896 

38 

5^ 

21 

(a) 

65 

21,380 

86 

(a) 

24 

(a) 

IS 

1,505 

20 

2,404 

35 

3,909 

43 

23 

12,218 

57 

14,921 

10 

27,209 

29 

45 

55 

49,137 

92 

32,457 

147 

82  294 

37 

45 

24,310 

97 

50,577 

142 

74,88/ 

3i 

32 

45 

30,943 

84 

37,614 

129 

68,557 

55 

10 

^  5M 

12 

3,864 

22 

5,444 

45 

29 

29 

27,027 

143 

36,842 

172 

63,869 

j7 

42 

0 

U) 

11 

1,119 

19 

(a) 

42 

(a) 

15 

5,(25 

42 

3,031 

57 

8«656 

26 

65 

4 

199 

116 

58,710 

120 

59,609 

3 

2 

14 

2,208 

14 

1,422 

28 

3,710 

50 

62 

29 

(a) 

188 

61,558 

217 

(a) 

13 

(a) 

12 

6,335 

14 

2,254 

26 

8,589 

46 

74 

230 

285,503 

1,493 

1,198,887 

1,723 

1,484,390 

13 

19 

35 

10,345 

60 

7,987 

95 

18,332 

37 

56 

5 

454 

6 

282 

13 

736 

38 

62 

67 

60,91/ 

128 

29,287 

195 

90,204 

34 

68 

15 

(a) 

2S 

13,579 

40 

(a) 

38 

(a) 

25 

11,455 

50 

6,501 

75 

17,956 

33 

64 

00 

44,492 

164 

55,269 

2U 

99,761 

33 

45 

8 

3,437 

20 

(a) 

2b 

U) 

29 

(al 

17 

^738 

18 

7,U6 

35 

11,584 

49 

32 

6 

(a) 

8 

1,038 

(a) 

43 

(a) 

33 

11,845 

232 

95,253 

?65 

107,098 

12 

11 

70 

54,501 

235 

76,189 

305 

130,690 

23 

42 

10 

9,021 

U 

15,981 

24 

25,002 

42 

y 

7 

1,017 

10 

855 

17 

1,872 

41 

54 

26 

12,218 

61 

8,339 

87 

20,557 

30 

59 

39 

26,360 

79 

26,657 

118 

53,017 

33 

50 

9 

1,355 

12 

5,661 

21 

7,016 

43 

19 

37 

12,247 

120 

17,9e6 

157 

30,233 

24 

41 

I 

(a) 

288 

6 

(a) 

1/ 

(a) 

leu:   Tho  muvwso  of  onaaizations  that  rKot^o  (fimtionairM  m  tht  fivv-yMr  ocommc  coiuus  is  obtaimd  thraifh  thi  uso  of  — • 
sourcas.   Ont  sourca  is  f,i„,  of  riCA  roporU;  tht  oUitr  is  filtrs  of  iir«i  tai  fons  (both  for-profit  and  not-for-profit  ortaiuia- 
tioos).   Nrfonini  art*  onaiuiatioos  that  do  not  sufeut  oithsr  an  FICA  r«port  or  an  IRS  ineoM  ta>  roport  aro  not  likalf  to  m:aiv«  a 
cmis  VMstioiMirc.    htrthsim,  mnj  porfoi«ui|  am  orisnixations  oparau  as  suosidiarias  of  lacior  ofianiiations  that  my  not  l» 
priMrlljr  in  tht  porformiic  aru,  such  as  a  mmm  or  a  wimity.    In  such  casts,  tht  lacior  oivaiuiation  is  tht  ont  that  r«:oiyos  the 
otMus  quastimira,  and  lU  rtspcnaot  will  bt  cla-sifiod  in  tm  of  its  priMry  activity  idiich  my  not  te  porfoiminc  arts,   for  such 
rsasons,  tht  co«ts  of  tmtmt  of  oriamiations  and  ..oir  rK»ipU/rmiwas  p^tMA  in  this  tablo  aro  \iU\y  to  unterstau  tht  Itvols 
of  activity  that  ocairrod  in  19/7  and  1982.  This  nou  la  takan  fna  ths  sourca  citnd  btloi..   Soa  nthodolofical  nou  on  tablo  4-14 

<a)  tiau  wiUdiald  to  avoid  discloaur*  for  indivi<fcal  arts  orfanuations.   Tht  data  a«  u*Ll«d«l  in  tha  col«  total  for  tht  Total  U.S 

(b)  Rapf«s«)U  »ro  orfanuations  at  tht  and  of  tht  yuir    In  tht  caso  of  Alaska,  for-profit  or»aniiations  csistad  durin*  tha  yaar  b.it 
not  at  tha  closo.   Tht  for-profit  orftanuation  racaipts  aro  vitMwld  as  indicatad  by  (a) 


«  c  ^-r^*  imhistrias,  ipKial  tabulations  pnpar«l  for  National  lndoi«nt  for  tht  Arts.  Umuth  Division.  "Cnorraphy  of  «oo 

w-s.  Ptrtoimng  Arts  Orumiations  in  1982  (Part  I).  "  yai>hu«ton.  D.C..  koto  23,  Jmr  198/  *>^*> 


r^ri  ¥ wwmiaiions  in  198Z  (Part  n.  "  yanhuiKton .  D.C..  koto  23,  Jmr  198/ 
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Table  4-67. 

Census  of  Service  Indu'  tries  data  on  aggtegate  financial  measures  of  nonprofit  (tax-exempt;  classical  music 
organizations:  1982 


ClASfiCAl  ausic 
orginuAtions  (423) 


Selected  classical  «i3ic  fields 
Sy^>honv  orcne.tras  (212)         Opera  colonies  (65)        Chaaber  wsic  groups  (4^ 


Percent 


Mount 


Percent 


Mount 


Percent 


Aaount 


$477,209,000 

$276,842,0^ 

100 

$128,927,000 

100 

$11,497,000 

183,269,000 

38 

100,979,000 

36 

35,894,000 

28 

2,799,000 

'>3, 597 ,000 

b 

15,397,000 

6 

2,460,000 

2 

1,112,000 

2,954,000 

1 

1,061.000 

(a) 

1,209,000 

1 

285,000 

Services  to  perforung  arts  industry.. 

4,819,000 

1 

2,646,000 

1 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

12,060,000 

3 

8,087,000 

i 

1342000 

1 

143,000 

loyalties,  residual  fees,  subsidiary 

6,201,000 

1 

4,108,000 

1 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

Gowmaent  contributions  and  grants 


lational  Endo«Mt  for  the  Arts   14,987,000 

All  other  govenaent  sources   31,663,000 


8,o:s,ooo 

P, 813,000 


2,971,000 
3,986,000 


306,000 
342,000 


Private  contributions  and  grants 


70,434,000 

15 

36,:'4>,000 

13 

15,020,000 

1,939,000 

27,891,000 

6 

12,003,000 

4 

7,413,000 

f 

884,000 

32,058,000 

7 

17,522,000 

6,339,000 

833,000 

All  other  non'govemaent  soutx»s  

12,047,000 

3 

5,604,000 

2 

2,899,000 

2 

528,000 

S 5, 229, 000 

12 

38,000,000 

14 

5,140,000 

4 

549,000 

494,782,000 

280,456,000 

149,995,000 

11,499,000 

99 

86 

100 

Percent  of  contributions  and  grants/ 

38 

33 

4.b 

42 

Percent  of  revenues  of  orgaiuiations 
reporting  detail  of  sources/ toUl 
revenies  


100  (ejcpanied) 


97 


66 


17 
8 
7 
5 


lote:   See  table  4-14  for  ■ethodological  and  observatiouil  notes. 

(a)  Less  than  0.3  percent. 

(b)  Dau  have  been  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  for  individual  organizations.   This  dau  is  mclvied  in  the  colm  toul  for  the  Toul  Revenues. 

(c)  Zero 

Source:  National  EndoMent  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Aggregate  Pinanrial  Heasures  of  Nonprofit  Theatre,  and  Classical  fcsic  Organizations  m  1982", 
Has^Jlgton,  D.C.,  Note  26,  August  1984,  table  3.   (DaU  are  froa  Gansus  of  Service  Industries.) 
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Chart  4-18. 

Sources  of  income  for  nonprofit  classical  music  organizatJons  by  tvoe  of 
organization:  1982 


Earned  Income 


Government 
support 


Total 
clasfical 

music 
(423) 

Symphony 
orchestras 
(212) 


Opera 
compuiies 
(65) 

Chsmber 
music 
groups 
(47) 


Total  I 
classical 

music  I 


10% 


Symphony  H 
orchestras  | 


Opera  B  5% 
comptnies  \ 


Chamber 
music 
groups 


6% 


I  I 

50 


Private 
contributions 


Note:  in  addition  to  earned,  govemm^t  and  private  contributions  classical 
percent  of  revenues  from  "other  sources.** 

Source:  Census  of  Service  Industries;  See  ttble  4^7  for  full  citaUon. 


Total 
classical 

nusic 


Symphony  ^H25% 
orchestra^ 


□pera 
companies 

Chamber 
music 
groups 


100  0  50  100 

music  organizations  reported  from  5  to  14 
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Chart  4-19. 

Source  of  income  of  nonprofit  theatre,  classical  music,  and  dance 
organizations:  1982 

I  Private  contributions 

[H  Other  revenues 

^  Government  support 

^  Earned  income 


Theatre 
(715  organizations) 


riassical  music 
(423  ^^Kunizations) 


Dance 

(159  organizations) 


49%, 


59% 


10% 


Note:  Genertlly  include  organiationi  filing  HCA  reports  or  IRS  fr  990;  Percentt  do  not  total  100  due  to  rounding 
Source:  Census  of  Service  Industry  daU;  See  ubles  4-14.  4-67.  and  4-J8  for  fiiU  citations. 
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Table  4-68. 

Census  of  Service  Industries  data  on  numbers  and  revenues  of  nonprofit  and 
for-profit  performing  arts  organizations  by  discipline:    1977  and  1982 


1977 

1982 

Tasiable 

Tax- exempt 

 . 

Taxable 

1,228 

6,721 
$1,768,204,000 

1,610 
$1,098,099,000 

6,712 
$3,301,101,000 

FfoducM*  of  live  theatrical 

508 

$154,972,000 

750 

$304,100,000 

71  ^ 
/I  J 

$370,059,000 

$750,487,000 

98 

$50,793,000 

425 

$20,660,<^^ 

159 

$89,152,000 

142 

$27,125,000 

Classical  aisic 

331 

$232,124,000 

87 

$10,302,000. 

423 

$477,209,000 

61 

$17,911,000 

All  otfaer  live  perfondog  arts 

291 

5,459 
$1,058,627,000 

333 

$161,679,0CO 

5,636 
$2,505,578,000 

■ote:   The  »«tiverse  of  organizations  that  receive  ({uestionnaires  in  the  five-year  ecoooaic  census  is  obUined 
through  the  use  of  two  sources.   One  source  is  fi.jrs  of  PICA  reports;  the  other  is  filers  of  incw  tax 
forms  (both  for-profit  and  not-for-profit  orga^iizations).   Performjg  arts  organizations  that  d>  not  sulmt 
ei       an  FICA  report  or  an  US  incoae  tax  report  are  not  likely  to  receive  a  census  questioa-ai  e-  Purther- 
■ore,  aany  performing  arts  organizations  operate  as  subsidiaries  of  larger  organizations  that  aay  not  be 
prinrily  in  the  performing  arts,  such  as  a  ■useum  or  a  university.   In  sivh  cases,  the  larger  organization 
is  the  one  that  receives  the  census  questionnaire,  and  its  responses  will  be  classified  in  terms  'f  its  primary 
activity  which  may  not  br.  performing  arts.   For  such  reasons,  the  counts  of  tumbers  of  organizations  and  their 
receipts/revenues  presented  in  this  table  are  likely  to  undersUte  the  levels  of  activity  that  occurred  in  1977 
and  1982.   Note  taken  from  the  source  cited  b^low. 

^^I^ipts/revenues  not  available. 

Source:   national  KndoMent  for  Uie  Arts,  Research  Division,  "8,322  Performing  Arts  Organizations  (Excluding  Moti 
Pictures)  Report  1982  Receipt/Revenues  cf  $4,399,200,000,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Rote  21,  February  1987.   Cea- ts  of 
Service  Imkistries,  special  tabulUijns  prepared  for  Rational  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
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Table  4-69. 

Census  of  Service  Industries  oata  on  percent  change  in  revenues  ot  average 
nonprofit  theatre t  dance*  and  c  "^sical  music  p  ^.fonning  arts  organizations  by 
source  of  revenue:  1977-1982 


Percent  change  in  revenue:  1977-1982 


Average 

Average 

Average  nonprofit 

norvrofit 

nonprofit 

classical  ausic 

uieaLre  pL%nuKxr 

organization 

14.2 

-26.7 

8.3 

-77  0 

17  L 

102.4 

-14.5 

-21.9 

Sa.lp  of  ■erchandi  fifi 

7 

-V^  7 

&  7 

33.2 

397.6 

174.5 

75.1 

37.4 

1.1 

Royal  ties,  residual  fees,  subsidiary  rights  

-85.0 

* 

-25.2 

-3.2 

-59.0 

-26.4 

1.1 

-56.6 

6.1 

Vtivatie  cuotx  ilntioBs/ gnats 

37.7 

-2*..  5 

0.5 

-9.1 

-45. 

-12.0 

101.9 

U.7 

80.4 

All  other  non-govemaent  sources  

-17.5 

158.4 

-32.6 

Otln-  reveoues  

78.3 

* 

57.3 

■ote:   See  table  4-68  for  ^iscription  of  the  Census  of  Service  IncSustries  aethodology.   The  table  shows  'change*  of 
each  receipts/revenues  (inflation  adjusted)  line  itea  froa  1977  to  1982  for  the  average  (^typical*)  nonprofit 
organization. 


*Data  have  been  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  for  an  individual  dance  group.   The  data  are  included  in  the 
calculation  for  the  total  receipts /reve^iies. 

Soocoe:    Rational  Endouaent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "8,322  Perf  >raing  Arts  Organizations  (Excluding  Hotion 
Pictures)  Report  1982  Keceipts/Revenues  of  $4,399,200,000,"  Washington,  D.C.,   Note  21,  February  1987.   Census  of 
Service  Industries,  special  tabulations  prepared  for  the  National  Endowaent  for  the  Arts. 

nhMniliiMl  Dota:   When  averages  are  calculated  to  find  the  "typical"  organization  in  each  of  the  three  groups, 
soae  fairly  substantial  changes  show  up  froc  1977  to  1982.   The  aethod  used  was  to  calculate  the  average  for  each 
receipt/revenues  line  of  the  three  perforaing    rts  categories  by  dividing  the  toUl  for  eadt  incoae  line  by  the 
ouiter  of  organizations.   This  was  dooe  for  both  1977  and  1982.    In  a  nezf.  step,  the  1977  average  daU  were 
adjusted  for  inf Ution  (1982=100).   The  inflation  adjusted  1977  daU  were  then  coapared  to  1982.   The  resulU  of 
these  calculations  are  presented  in  the  following  table  suwrizing  1977-1982  percentage  changes  in  tltt  average 
organization's  coapooenU  of  receipU/revenues.    It  shows  that  the  average  nonprofit  producer  of  theatre  increased 
toUl  receipts/revenues  by  14.2  percent.   For  fhe  average  nonprofit  dance  group,  total  receipts/reveiaies 
declined  by  26.7  percent,  and  in  the  average  classical  ausic  ^^p^ization,  toUl  receipts/revenues  increased 
by  8.3  percent    Ic  as  taken  froa  source  cited  above.  O  i  l\ 
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Table  4-70. 

Growth  of  arts  activity:  1959-1983 


1959-60     1964-65     1969-70     1974-75     1980-81  1982-83 


Disposable  personal  incoae  in  1972  dollars 
(billions,  calendar  year  season  ends)   489.7       616.3       751.6       874.9     1,054.7  1,094.3 

Theatrical  playing  weeks  (toUl)   1,884       1,893       2,071       1,900       2,804  2,248 


^<»*«y                                                       1,156  1,250  1,047  1,101  1,461  1,258 

Koad  colonies                                               728          643  1,024  799  1,343  990 

Opera 

C«P«nic«                                                     754          732  648  807  1,019  1,031 

Perfomnces                                                4,232  4,176  4,779  6,428  9,683  10,693 

Attendance  (in  nillions)                                  ra           IA  4.6  8.0  11.1  12.7 

Syn^lbom  orchestras 

Concerts                                                          IA  5,553  6,599  14,171  19,327  19,167 

Attendance  (in  uUions)                                   IA           11.',  12.7  18.3  22.8  21.8 

 Percentage  Chan^  

1960-65     1965-70  1970-75  1975-81  1981-83 


Disposable  persoiial  incone  in  1972  dollars 


(calendar  year  season  ends)  

22.0 

16.4 

20.5 

3.8 

Theatrical  playing  weeks  (total)  

9.4 

-8.3 

46.2 

-19.8 

-16.2 

5.2 

32.7 

-26.3 

59.3 

-22.0 

68.1 

-19.8 

Opera 

-11.5 

24.5 

26.3 

1.2 

14  4 

34.:. 

50.6 

10.4 

73.9 

38.8 

14.4 

SjBphony  orchestras 

18.7 

114.7 

36.4 

-0.8 

9.5 

44.1 

24.6 

-4.4 

HA  •  lot  available. 
—  lot  applicable. 

SoKcm:   Disposable  personal  incoae:   Bconoaic  Report  of  the  Presidi^.t  (1984),  table  B-24. 

Theatrical  playing  weeks:  League  of  lew  York  Theatres  aad  Producers  and  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United 

SUtes  (1982-8S  ,  table  405. 

Opera:  Central  Open-  Service  and  SUtistical  Abstract  (1982-83),  table  405. 
S^iphonj  orchestras:   Aaerican  S^faphony  Orchestra  League. 

Ak  included  in  JaMS  Heilbnm,  "(toce  More  With  Feeling:  The  Arts  Booa  Revisited,"  in  Tte  Econ«ics  of 
Cdl£!SlLjQ&!t£ies,  edited  by  Villiaa  Hendon,  Rancy  Grant,  and  Douglas  Shaw,  Association  for  Curtural 
ficonoaics,  Akron,  OH,  1984,  p.  38. 
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Table  4-71. 

ATenge  performmg  arts  ticket  prices,  selected  seasons:  1960*-1983 


Omtx  Com 

■oivrofit  thMUrs 

ConsuBBr 

Ford  Foundatioa: 

Prico  Ixidci 

SMSon 

BottOB 

Top 

lottos 

Top 

All  OrjSQlZAtlOllS 

(1967-lX)  (a) 

\*-/ 

(2) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(in  dolUrt) 

s.a3 

lA 

■A 

«A 

lA 

RA 

88.7 

1964*6S 

6.10 

2.94 

lA 

■A 

■A 

lA 

2.79  (b) 

94.5 

1969* 70 

7.46 

3.42 

■A 

■A 

■A 

lA 

3.47 

116.3 

1970-71 

7.43 

■A 

3.07 

12.56 

lA 

■A 

RA 

121.3 

1974- 7S 

8.64 

S.13 

lA 

lA 

■A 

■A 

HA 

161.2 

1976- 

10.57 

lA 

4.52 

18.74 

lA 

■A 

HA 

181.5 

197ft* 

13  96 

lA 

lA 

lA 

4.85 

ft.94 

HA 

217.4 

19ft0-ftl 

17.91 

8.93 

lA 

■A 

6.39 

11.77 

HA 

272.4 

24.8t 

lA 

7.20 

36.63 

8.60 

16.60 

HA 

298.4 

(datt  of  |Mr  1 

MUOB  nds) 

(parototi 

iSCXWM) 

1960-70 

2ft.O 

lA 

lA 

■A 

■A 

RA 

RA 

31.1 

196S-70 

22.3 

16.3 

■A 

■A 

■A 

■A 

24.4  (c) 

23.1 

1970-75 

is.t 

'«.0 

lA 

■A 

■A 

■A 

RA 

38.6 

1971-77 

42.3 

1A 

47.2 

49.2 

■A 

■A 

RA 

4«.6 

197S-ftl 

107.3 

74.1 

lA 

lA 

■A 

■A 

HA 

69.0 

197S-83 

IftS.O 

lA 

lA 

lA 

■A 

■A 

HA 

85.1 

1977-ft3 

78.2 

lA 

59.3 

95.4 

■A 

■A 

HA 

64.4 

1979-ftJ 

lA 

■A 

■A 

77.3 

ft5.7 

HA 

37.3 

RA  -  Rot  svmiUblo. 


U)  Por  calooter  jmr  m  whidi  souon  oods 

(b)  l965-;4 

(c)  19*.  -66  to  1970-71 

Tim;  Jmm  Hiilbna,  "Om  Hon  Vitli  FMlifli:  Tfa*  ArU  loaa  IcvUitad,"  in  Tit  %?mwif^f  I'f  *^lVgn*  Indurtri—.  editod  by 
Mlim  Hwiaa,  Hioey  Gnat,  aad  OouflM  Stm,  AuocUUoa  for  Cteltml  icoaoaici,  Akron,  OH,  1984,  p.  40. 

■Hfcidilqgkal  Hto:  kwAsf  ticM  fricM  (Col.  1)  mn  olailotod  for  1973-74  md  Ut«r  jmn  by  dividing  roooipu  froa  ticfcot  sales  by 
totnl  attMidMCo  for  oadi  tosion,  Miag  data  providad  by  tfaa  Uogaa  of  Haw  Tocfe  Thaatros  and  Prodaoars.  For  yaars  bafon  1973-74,  diract 
obtervatioM  oa  attntes  wra  not  milAU.  Amraya  tickat  prioas  bafora  1973-74  an  astinataa  providad  by  Gaocfs  UacfaUl  of  tha  Uafua, 
and  an  baaod  on  obaonrationt  oC  top  tickat  prioas  in  aadi  yaar  ailtipliad  by  tha  ratio  of  awaga  to  top  prioas  <Munad  in  19^3*74. 
SpikBiy  ovAaatn  tkfeat  priean  (Col.  2)  an  for  ragalar  aaaaon  aiteription  ticfcats.  Ifaaaa  nai*  calcniatad  for  soloctad  soaaoas  by  lobar! 
Olactsd  of  thi  ^aaiii  Mi  Sy^/beay  Ordmtn  UacM  froa  fiU  daU  for  Nnjor^  orchaatna  (tba  mm      nm  frm  24  in  1964-65  to  )0  in  1980- 
f  1).   Haipnfit  ftaaf ,  bottoB  and  top  tickat  prioas  (Cols.  5,  6)  an  for  singU  tickats  to  aainstaga  parforaancaa  and  wan  prondad  by 
Lvm  RadHn  of  IhaaCn  HMaiii  ■tliins  Groap,  Inc.  Tba  data  an  unaaiibtad  awagas  of  thi  prioas  nportad  by  32  conpanias  for  idiicb  TOG  has 
coMistant  daU  for  tha  fiva  laars  1978-79  ttarau|b  1982-83.  Tha  32  conpaniaa  an  idaotifiad  in  Tfrfft^  f»n\f  '^?r  P-  3.  Ford  FiMdatiia 
9mw9f  tickat  prion,  all  orpnlxatioos  (Col.  7).  Tbaaa  an  iwrigi  tickat  prioas  for  166  parfonifli  arts  i rganisatidns  of  all  typas,  as 
ifaoMi  in  Fold  Foundation  (1974)  J^panlii  I,  tabU  4c.  dou  takon  fron  sourcn  citad  abon. 
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Table  4-72  • 

Percentage  distribution  of  sources  of  operating  income  for  various 
disciplines 9  selected  years:  1982-1986 


Opera 

Theatxes  Syfl|>hoiiy  coapanies        Dance  ccapanies 

45  theatres)  orcliestras  (a)     (47  coapanies)      (23  coapanies) 


Source  of  incone 

1982 

1986 

1982 

1986 

1982 

1906 

1983 

1985 

62 

58  (b) 

59  (b) 

57 

56 

64 

61 

10 

11 

10 

7 

7 

7 

8 

27 

31 

30 

5 

37 

30 

29 

(z)  Group  size  varies,  represents  aajor,  regional,  and  aetropolitan  orchestras  between  160  and  170 
orchestras. 


(b)   Includes  endouaent  and  investaent  revenues. 

Somses:   Snatre— Robert  Holley,  •'Theatre  Facts  86",  A^^Hr^n  ThP^tr^^  April  1987,  (Annua. 
conducted  by  Iheatre  Coaauoications  Groi*.^,  Lie.);  S|apboay— DaU  provided  by  Bob  Olasted,  D  --.uir, 
Research  and  Analysis,  Aaerican  Syaphony  Orci«stra  League,  Uashin^toa,  D.C.,  October  1987;  Oj^en— Opera 
Awrica,  Profile  1987.  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  34;  llMoe-Update.  Dance/USA  Annual  Report  1986.  Washington, 
D.C.,  Deceaber  1986/January  1987,  p.  9. 


Chart  4-20. 

Percentage  distributions  of  sources  of  operating  income  for  vario;  disciplines: 
19854986  ^ 


m  Private  donadcms 
Q  Government  support 
1^  Earned  income 


Theatre 
(45  MO  pie  theatres) 
19$6 


Symphony  orchestras 
(apporximately   160  orchestras) 
19S6 


62% 


10.% 


59% 


30% 


10% 


Opera  companies 
(47  sample  companies) 
1986 


Dance  companies 
(23  sample  companies) 
1985 


56% 


37% 


29% 


61% 


8% 


Source:  Theitrc  Conunumcations  Group,  Inc.  (TCG);  American  SymiAony  Orchestra  Leiguc  (ASOL);  Opcm  America; 
Dance  USA;  See  table  4-72  for  full  ciuiion. 
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Chart  4-21. 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  Leaeue 
lOTo  iSk    C®^*'"^  Opera  Service  member  performances: 


30 
26 
20 
16 
10- 
6 


AttandaxuM  In  tn»n«iTf 


Y  •  •  r 
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Table  4-73. 

Use  of  computers  by  performing  arts  organizations:  1979-1980 


Type  of  coaputer 
service  utilized  (c)  (d) 
Nuaber  Percent  Service 

T^pe  of  coapany  (a)  responding  coaputerized  (b)       In-houM       Tiap  sharing  bursau 


Theatre   79  82  11  15  94 

Syaphony   98  81  11  11  92 

Opera   nO  80  22  13  81 

Dance   42  79  0  .09  94 

Total   259  81  11  12  91 


Budget  size  All  fields  Theatre  Syaphony  Opera  Dance 


Percent  Nuiri>er      Percent  Nuaber   Percent  Nuaber   Percent  Hiaber  Percent  Ni^r 

$500,000  or  less   70  49  75  15  69  20  83  5  60  9 

$500,001-1,000,000    75  59  82  18  70  19  69  11  79  11 

$1,000,001-2,500,000.  .  87  52  83  25  93  13  80  8  100  6 

$2,500,001-5,000,000...  97  29  100  4  94  15  100  5  100  5 

$5,000,001-10,000,000..  100  15  100  3  100  8  100  2  100  2 

Over  $10,000,000   100  5  0  0  100  4  100  1  0  0 


(a)  Based  on  survey  conducted  of  meabm  of  the  Aaerican  S3a9>hony  Orchestra  League,  American  Association  of 
Dance  Coapanies,  and  Opera  Aaerica  with  budgets  in  excess  of  $250,000.   Of  the  304  coapanies  included, 
259  returned  sable  responses,  an  85  percent  response  rate. 

(b)  Indicates  one  or  aore  aanageaent  applications  were  coaputerized. 

(c)  In-house  indicates  a  coaputer  is  located  on  preaises.   'fiae  sharing  indicates  only  coaputer  tsrainals  are 
located  on  preaises  and  aain  cijaputers  are  elsewhere.   Service  bureau  indicates  aaterial  is  forvarded  to  a 
coaputer  service  for  processing  on  other  preaises. 

(d)  Several  organizations  used  aore  than  one  type  of  coaputer  systea. 

Swrce:   Lou  Noore  and  Mar^y  Kossak,  editors,  Coaputers  in  the  Perforaine  Arts:   A  Report  on  the  national 
Coaputer  Proiect  for  the  Performing  Arts,  sponsored  by  the  Theatre  Coaaunications  Group,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY, 
1980,  p  ). 
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Table  4-74. 

Results  of  an  ACUCAA  survey  of  presentm^  organizations  percent  of  fee  budget  spent  on  each  art 
discipline,  sources  of  grant  support,  and  impact  of  public  funding  on  risk  taking:  1985 


Avmge  percent  oi  toUl  fee 
budget  spent  on  tach  art  discipline 


Grant  support 


lapact  of  public  funding 
on  progrumng 


Discipline 


Percent 


Source 


Percent 


Percent 


Husic   45 

Thutre   30 

Other   2/. 

Xjck/big  naae 

entertainers   24 

Dance   22 

Opera   14 

Media   11 


Percent  receivint  grant 
support  

Percent  not  receiving 
^  int  support  


Percent  mlicating  public  funding  had 
helped  thsa  a  great  deal  to: 


7i 
29 


Average  percent  of  budget  froa 
various  grant  sources  for 
71  percent  receiving  grant 
support 

Private  sector  

State  Arts  Afency  

Local  Arts  Afency  

Other  

HEA  

tegiooal  Arts  Agency  


Take  a  risk  you  i#ouldn*t  othezvise 

take   47 

Improve  quality  of  artists/attractions  39 

Increase  the  naber  of  perf ox«ances. . .  37 

Prograa  residency  activities   36 

Piograa  for  special  audiea  es   31 

Qunge  the  type  of  artist /attract ions.  17 


24 
11 
9 
8 
8 
6 


AOJCAA  -  Association  of  College,  University,  and  Coaunity  Arts  Ateinistrators. 

Source:   "Pwding,  ProgrMing,  and  Decision  Making:   Ueighing  Alternatives,"  ACUCAA  Bulletin  in  Vol.  29,  lo.  4,  April  1986,  pp.  1-5. 

Utthodological  Mte:   (^tionnaires  me  sent  to  181  presenting  organizations  fro«  a  list  drawn  fron  ACUCAA  M^Mrrhip  and  the  National 
Indoi«it  for  the  Arts  Inter-Arts  Prograa  aaster  aailing  list.   The  response  rate  uss  67  percent.   The  u^le  had  been  stratified  by 
gaographic  region,  type  of  organization,  and  population  served.  The  average  respondent  presentMS  2S  perfomces  of  18  artists'  attractions 
during  the  1984-8S  season. 
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Table  4-75. 

Results  of  an  ACUCAA  survey  oi  presenting  organizations  extent  of  rick  in  programmlrg  by 
discipline  and  degree  to  which  factors  influence  programing  decisions:  1985 


Percent  of  respondents  indicating 
that  the  discipline  involved  a  great 
deal  of  risktaking 


Degree  to  which  factors  influence  organization  in  programing  decisicis 


Discipline 


Percent 


Factors 


Great 
influence 


Sow 
influence 


Little /no 
influence 


Thtatre,  eiperiaental   65 

Music,  contsnini- iry /eiperiaental / 

electronic   61 

Husic,  early  wsic   S8 

Music,  vocal  recital   48 

Dancd,  aodem   kZ 

Misic,  chaito:   42 

Music,  iflstnaental  recital   38 

Media,  television/radio   37 

Misic,  chMber  orchestra   33 

Opera   32 

IhMtre,  aaat   32 

Music,  gospel   31 

n»atre,  puppet /aanonette   30 

theatre,  one/two  person  show   25 

Misic,  foU   25 

DuEc,  ethnic/folk   21 

Kisic,  choral   21 

Theatre,  saall  ausical  revue   19 

Dence,  jazz/tap/showdance   18 

Music,  jazz   16 

Music,  country   19 

Kock/big  naae  entertainers   18 

Dance,  ballet  (aodem  or  classical)   16 

Misic,  attractions   12 

Theatre,  children's   12 

Theatre,  standard  repertoire   10 

Music,  %ya^UMiy  orchestra   16 

Music,  hand/big  band   10 

Theatre,  nsical  theatre   6 


Hearing/seeing  artist  perfoi*  

Artist  fee  

Artist  availability  

ACUCAA  or  other  evrnt  reports  

Reviews  

Past  ticket  sales  record  of  artist  in 

the  coaaunity  

Iletvorkijig  infonation  froa  colleagues.. 
Oral  inforaatioo  froa  artists*  a<  nts... 
Printed  inforaatioo  froa  artist  «^eDcies 

lational  cootereoces  

Audio  tapes/records  

Printed  articles  in  trade  publications.. 

Kegiooal  conferences  

Video  tapes  

Other  **  

State  block  booking  services  

Regional  block  booking  services  


85.8 

12.5 

1./ 

77.3 

19.3 

3.4 

54.2 

41.7 

4.2 

36.7 

53.3 

10.0 

33.3 

59.2 

7.3 

39.5 

37.8 

22.7 

28.3 

55.8 

15.8 

21.7 

55.8 

22.5 

1P.3 

64.2 

17.5 

25.2 

40.3 

34.5 

16.9 

52.5 

30.5 

15.0 

59.2 

23.8 

17.9 

41.0 

41.0 

15.1 

37.0 

47.9 

20.0 

20.0 

60.0 

8.5 

36.4 

55.1 

7.6 

38.7 

53.8 

ACUCAA  *  Association     College,  University,  and  Coaaunity  Arts  Adainistrators. 

**  '^Other"  includes  jadio  and  TV  exposure  cf  tne  artist;  record  sales;  current  trends;  cOHunity  need;  other  local  appearances; 
professional  reputation  of  artist  and  his/her  aanageaent;  and  type  of  repertoire  offered. 

Sonoe:    "Funding,  Prograaaing,  and  Decision  Making:   Ueighuig  Alternatives,"  ACUCAA  Bulletin  in  Vol.  29,  No.  4,  April  1986,  pp.  1-5. 

Methodological  note:   (^stionnalres  were  sent  to  181  presenting  organizations  froa  a  list  drawn  froa  ACUCAA  aeabership  and  U«  National 
Endowent  for  the  Arts  Inter *Arts  Prograa  auter  aailing  list.    The  response  rau  was  67  percent.   The  saaple  had  been  stratified  by 
geographic  region,  type  of  organization,  and  population  served.   The  average  respondent  presented  25  perforaances  of  18  artists'  attractions 
during  the  1984*85  season. 
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Table  4-76. 

Results  of  an  ACUCA.\  survey  of  presenting  organizations  on  opinions  of 
presenters  related  to  public  funding  of  the  arts:  1985 


Neither 


Strongly 
agree 

Agree 

agree  nor 
disagree 

Disagree 

Strongly 
disagree 

I  aa  confident  in  ay  ability  to  judge 

33 

51 

(percent) 
12 

3 

1 

Flmding  which  enables  m  to  present  a 
risky  event  ioproves  ay  prograa  

34 

47 

8 

9 

2 

It  is  important  to  subsidize  less 
popular  conteaporary  events  to  help 

29 

48 

17 

5 

2 

An  HEA  grant  is  a  **seal  of  approval" 
which  helps  to  solicit  funds  froa 

14 

42 

30 

8 

6 

I  believe  govemaental  and  private 
support  of  artists  has  encouraged 

13 

42 

21 

27 

8 

I  would  present  an  artist  unknown  to  ay 
audience  in  order  to  (|ualify  for  funding 

8 

29 

26 

24 

12 

rmquentiy  i  cannot  predict  what  ay 

7 

2i 

10 

51 

11 

The  abse.-' ,  of  NKA  funding  would  have  no 

13 

20 

8 

32 

28 

Fimding  of  the  arts  should  be  a  State 
and  local  issue,  not  a  Federa}  one  

1 

4 

11 

32 

53 

He  would  all  be  better  off  without  any 

0 

2 

8 

30 

61 

lote:  FigHtes  any  not  total  100  percent  becaose  deciaals  have  been  rounded  to  nearest  whole  nnber.  See 
table  4-/S  for  aethodological  notr. 

ACUCAA  -  Association  of  College,  University,  and  CoHuni*T'  Att»  Adunistrators. 

Source:    "Rmding,  Prograadng  and  Decision  Making:  Weighing  Alternatives,"  ACUCAA  Bulletin  in  Vol.  29, 
>o.  4,  April  1986,  pp.  1-5. 
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Chapter  5 


Section  5-1.  Architecture,  Landscape 

Architecture,  and  Planning 
Tables  5-1  to  5-26 

Section  5-2.  Industrial  and  Graphic  Design 
Tables  5-27  to  5-40 

Section  5-3.  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Photography 
Tables  5^1  to  5-47 

Section  5-4.  Craft  Artists  and  Craft 
Organizations 
Tables  5-48  to  5-53 


\TZ  o  11  o  1    A  wi-  C>  Section  5-5.  Historic  Preservation 

T  Id  Udl  I\k  to  Tables  5-54  to  5-58 


The  visual  arts  field  includes  both  fine  and  applied 
arts.  Fine  artists  create  objects  of  beauty  that  are 
appreciated  for  mainly  aesthetic  reasons.  Applied  artists 
create  or  design  objects  that  are  both  practical  and 
attracthre.  Applied  artists  may  design  clothing, 
automobiles,  appliances,  aid  other  products;  arrange 
flowers;  draw  cartoons;  illustrate  publications;  and 
compose  and  take  photographs.  They  are  employed  by 
manufaaurers,  retail  and  wholesale  trade  establishments, 
advertising  agencies,  printin^^  and  publishing  Arms, 
theatrical  producers,  and  television  and  motion  picture 
studios.  In  addition,  many  are  self-employed,  doing 
contract  work  for  these  organizations. 

Fine  artists  are  more  dependent  on  the  general 
public  for  their  livelihood.  Although  some  well  established 
artists  support  themselves  by  selling  their  work,  most 
supplement  their  income  with  earnings  from  another  job. 
For  this  reason  relatively  less  statistical  information  is 
available  on  Hne  artists. 

This  chapter  summarizes  information  from  a  variety  of 
sources  on  visual  arts.  Section  1  covers  architecture, 
landscape  architecture,  and  urban/regional  planning. 
Section  2  covers  industrial  design,  graphics,  and 
commercial  art.  Seaion  3  presents  information  on 
painting,  photography.  One  arts  sales  and  positions  for  fine 
arts  graduates.  Seaion  4  presents  data  on  craft  artists  and 


organizations,  and  section  5  presents  data  on  historic 
preservation. 

The  major  sources  of  information  were  the  service 
organizations  for  the  r?!^ant  occupational  groupings. 
Hence,  the  data  are  organized  primarily  from  an 
occupational  perspective.  By  section,  the  major  sources  of 
information  are  as  follows: 


Architecture,  Landscape  Architecture,  and  Planning 

■  American  Institute  of  Architects; 

■  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architcas; 

■  American  Planning  Association. 

Industrial  and  Graphic  Design 

■  Industrial  Designers  Society  of  America; 

■  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 

Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Photography 

■  College  Art  Association; 

■  Professional  Picture  Framers  Association; 

■  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  analyses  of 
retail  arts  sales. 
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Craft  Artists  and  Craft  OrpknliAtkms^ 

■  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts^  sponsored 
studies  of  craft  artists  and  organizations. 

Historic  Preserration 

■  United  States  Department  of  Interior,  National 
Paric  Service; 

■  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation; 

■  Advisoiy  Council  on  Zli^oric  Preservation. 

In  addition,  data  were  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Census  Bureau  on  each  of 
the  occupations. 

Section  5-1.    Architecture,  Landscape 

Architecture,  and  Planning 

Data  in  the  following  tables  on  architecture  arc 
taken  from  three  primary  sources:  statistics  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  (AIA),  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  the  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook.  The  major 
source  of  data  for  this  section  is  the  AIA  which,  in 
addition  to  keeping  demographic  data  on  its  entire 
membership,  periodically  conduas  individual  member- 
ship and  firm  studies. 

Table  5-1  presents  data  on  the  number  of 
registered  architects  and  the  membership  of  AIA  by 
State.  Table  5-2  presents  1970  and  1980  Census  of 
Population  data  on  the  number  of  persons  who  identify 
their  occupation  as  architect,  by  State.  Tiie  Census 
Bureau  data  include  a  much  higher  number  of  architects 
than  do  registration  figures,  in  part  because  the  Census 
category  includes  architects  under  such  titles  as 
landscape  architects,  building  consultants,  and  location 
analysts.  For  example,  in  California  in  1980,  17,652 
persons  were  included  as  architeas  by  the  Census  of 
Population,  compared  to  11,509  registered  architeas  in 
1986.  The  total  architectural  labor  force  in  1986  was  es- 
timated by  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  to  be 
135,000  (table  5-3).  It  should  be  noted  that  since  it  is 
possible  for  an  architect  to  be  registered  in  a  number  of 
States,  registration  data  do  not  reflect  unduplicated 
counts. 

The  AIA  estimates  that  there  were  approximately 
74,000  rcgi5iered  architects  in  1987  Ji  ;d  43,000  AIA 


members.  These  figures  represent  a  mudest  but  steady 
increase  over  the  1986  numbers,  when  there  were  almost 
71,000  registrants  and  42,000  members.  Similarly,  there 
was  steady  annual  growth  in  Current  Population  Survey 
estimates  of  employment  between  1983  and  1936,  with 
27,000  more  architects  employed  in  1986  than  in  1983 
(table  5-3). 

Another  source  of  information  on  the  architectural 
profession  is  the  Census  of  Sendee  Indu.«tnes  (see 
chapters  1  and  2  for  a  discussion  of  this  study).  Table  5-4 
presents  data  from  the  1982  Census  on  architectural 
firms.  This  study  listed  13,414  establishments  with  a 
payroll  of  105,270,  of  which  31,871  were  licensed 
ardiitects.  In  addition,  5^18  licensed  architects  were 
employed  in  engineering  services.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  census  would  classify  as  ardiitectural  only  those 
firms  having  architeaure  as  their  primary  service. 
Architects  working  in  government  or  in  firms  classified 
under  a  category  other  than  architecture,  engineering,  or 
surveying  ltc  not  included  in  this  table. 

Regional  Distribution  of  Firms  and  Architects 

Data  on  the  number  of  architects  by  State  (tables 
5-1  and  5-2)  ar  1  the  information  on  the  number  of 
architectural  oflices  by  State  in  table  5-5  show  the 
concentration  of  architects  and  offices  in  certain  States. 
In  1987,  over  40  percent  of  registered  architects  were  in  5 
States  (California,  New  York,  Illinois,  Texas  and 
Florida).  About  17  percent  were  registered  in  California 
alone.  Since  architects  may  be  registered  in  more  than 
one  State,  a  portion  of  the  architects  have  multistate 
registrations  and  do  not  necessarily  reside  in  States  in 
which  they  are  registered. 

Race/Ethnicity  and  Sex  of  Architects 

Table  5-6  presents  data  from  1987  on  AIA 
membership  by  race/ethnicity  and  sex.  Of  tht  32,667 
members  who  provided  this  information  (from  a  total  of 
about  48,000  regular  and  associate  members),  1.4  percent 
weie  black,  25  percent  were  Hispanic,  4.4  percent  were 
Asian,  and  91  percent  were  white  (calculated  on  basis  of 
data  in  table  5-6). 

The  percent  black  and  Hispanic  shown  in  U.S. 
Census  data  for  p'chiteac  is  almost  double  the  percent  in 
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AIA  mcmbcrUiip.  The  1980  Census  found  that  2.7  per- 
cent of  architeas  were  black,  4.0  were  Hispanic,  .1 
percent  were  American  Indian  and  percent  were 
Asian  (see  iMc  2-14). 

Table  5-7  compares  Census  and  AIA  data  on  sex. 
While  the  Census  found  8  percent  Oi  architects  were 
female  in  1980,  AIA  membership  was  5  percent  female  in 
1983.  This  reflects  the  broader  scope  of  individuals  who 
identify  themselves  as  architects  in  the  Census  compared 
to  AIA  membership.  Since  1973,  the  percentage  of  AIA 
members  who  are  women  has  increased  substantially, 
from  only  1.2  percent  in  1974  to  5.0  percent  in  1983. 

Compensation  of  Architects 

Tables  5-8  to  5-11  include  selected  data  on 
compensation.  Table  5-8  is  talcen  from  the  U.S. 
Industrial  Outlook  and  includes  architects  along  with 
engineers  and  surveyors.  A!thoag^  the  table  reveals  an 
increase  in  average  hourly  current  dollar  wages  for  these 
occupations  between  1972  and  1985  (from  $5.16  to 
$1237),  in  constant  1985  dollars  there  was  a  slight 
dedine  (from  $13.26  to  $1237).  At  the  same  time,  the 
average  work  week  declined  slightly,  from  40.2  to  39.6 
hours. 

Table  5-9  presents  data  from  the  1987  AIA  Annual 
Firm  Survey  and  Table  5-10  from  the  1983  Fum  Survey. 
The  1983  survey  used  a  much  less  detailed  job 
classification.  In  1987,  the  survey  was  based  on  a  mailing 
to  lOSXO  of  the  approximately  15,000  member-owned 
firms.  A  21  percent  response  rate  was  obtained.  The 
mean  salaiy  for  the  highest  paid  position,  a  partner,  was 
$53^  in  1987,  only  increasing  from  $53^  in  1983 
(tables  5-10  and  5-11).  The  mean  salary  for  the  first  level 
of  architea  was  $26^  in  1987.  The  range  of  salaries 
reported  for  the  two  surveys  is  somewhat  diiferent.  For 
example,  for  non-clerical  architectural  personnel  the 
range  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  position  spanned 
about  $30,000  in  1987,  while  it  see  ns  to  have  exceeded 
this  significantly  in  1983.  It  is  difficult  to  tell,  based  on 
the  classifications  reported,  whether  this  change  reflects 
more  a  change  in  the  way  jobs  were  classified  or  a  real 
decrease  in  sal«tiy  range. 


Compensati(m  and  Sex  of  Architects 

In  1974,  and  again  in  1983,  the  AIA  conducted  a 
study  on  the  status  of  women  in  ardiitecture.  Tables  5-11 
and  5-13  present  summary  data  on  the  two  studies  from 
the  1983  report.  The  1983  study,  completed  to  update 
afflrmative  aaion  flies,  oversampled  women  to  obtain 
about  the  same  number  of  responses  from  them  as  from 
men.  Re^nse  rates  were  about  50  percent  for  both 
females  and  males.  These  data  indicate  ^hat  women 
have  made  only  little  progress  in  gaining  equality  of 
salaiy  with  men.  For  rveiy  dollar  in  average  annual 
salaiy,  women  recei .  ed  68  cents  in  1983,  compared  with 
62  cents  in  1974. 


Architectural  Fees  by  l>pe  of  Project 

Tables  5-12a  and  5-12b  present  data  from  the 
Census  of  Service  Industries  for  198^^  on  the  distribution 
of  architectural  fees  by  type  of  project  and  on  the  major 
sources  of  receipts.  It  should  t>e  remembered  that  the 
data  rq)resent  Arms  whose  primaiy  sendee  is 
architecture.  Architectural  seivices  performed  as  part  of 
another  establishment  are  classifled  elsewhere.  The 
largest  percentage  of  fees  for  this  group  came  from 
commercial  buildings  (45  percent)  and  the  second  laigest 
from  public  and  institutional  buildings  (27  percent). 
Single  family  dwellings  represented  only  about  5  percent 
of  fees.  It  may  be  that  architeas  in  this  area  are 
employed  by  Arms  classifled  elsewhere. 

Architects'  Education 

Table  5-13  compares  the  education  of  men  and 
women  in  architectural  flrms  in  1974  and  1983.  This 
comparison  has  been  used  to  explain  some  of  the 
diflerences  in  men's  and  women's  salaries.  A  larger 
percent  of  men  had  a  bachelors  degree  in  architecture, 
the  preferred  degree.  Women  more  frequently  had 
bachelors  degrees  in  flelds  other  than  architecture. 
However,  a  larger  percentage  oi  women  had  an 
advanced  degree  (33  percent  compared  to  20  percent  in 
1983). 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  in  the 
"Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred"  survey, 
reported  on  education  in  ardiitecture  by  level  of  degree 
and  gender  between  1949  and  1985  (table  5-14).  At  all 
levels,  for  both  men  and  women,  the  total  number  has 


increased  considerably  over  the  35-ycar  period. 
Bachelors  d^rees  rose  from  2^  in  1949  to  9325  in 
1985.  However,  sinoe  the  late  1970*$  degrees  awarded 
have  fluctuated.  Men  remain  dominant  in  the 
architecture  field,  but  the  number  of  women  awarded 
bachelors  degrees  grew  from  57  In  1960  to  3^  in  1985. 
Today  about  one-third  of  bachelors  degrees  in 
architecture  are  awarded  to  women.  As  more  women 
matriculate  dirough  the  degree  ranks,  their  presence  wih 
become  more  visible.  In  1949,  there  were  seven  masters 
degrees  awarded  to  women  and  no  doctorates.  In  1983- 
84  there  were  over  1,000  masters  degrees  and  23 
doctorates  awarded  to  women. 


Planning 

The  work  of  planning  professionals  includes  the 
application  of  comprehensive  regional,  environmental, 
economic,  social,  and  administrative  analyses  of 
community  development.  Planners  are  employed  in 
private  firms,  public  agencies,  and  colleges  or 
universities.  Most  of  the  data  in  this  seaion  were 
obtained  from  the  American  Planning  Association 
(APA)  and  its  subsidiary,  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Planners  (AICP). 

Table  5-15  provides  data  by  State  on  APA  and 
AICP  membership  for  1987.  The  APA  establishes 
standards  and  procedures  for  certification  of  the 
profession  and  AiCP  is  a  subsidiary  for  members  who 
are  certified.  Of  the  10,976  aaive  members  of  the  APA, 
only  half  or  5,579  currently  belong  to  the  AICP.  These 
figures  demonstrate  that  many  planners  are  not  certified 
through  this  means.  The  numbers  may  rise,  however, 
with  increased  student  participation  in  the  various 
accredited  programs,  a  figure  currently  approaching  the 
1,500  mark.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  figures  do 
not  provide  an  accurate  count  of  the  planning  field,  as 
membership  in  the  APA  does  not  reflect  the  whole 
planning  industry.  The  planning  field  overlaps  with 
other  design  fields  such  as  historic  preservation,  real 
estate,  and  architeaure  so  that  membership  information 
measures  only  the  scope  of  professionalization,  not 
planning  in  toto. 

Tables  5-16  to  5-20  present  data  from  the  APA 
biennial  salary  and  employment  surveys  as  reported  in 
the  survey  published  in  1986.  In  October  1985,  surveys 
were  mailed  to  the  entire  membersh-p  of  about  16,000, 
and  about  40  p>ercent  returned  the  survey  form.  This  was 


noted  to  be  down  4  percent  from  the  previous  survey  in 
1983. 


Regional  Distribution  of  Planners 

Table  5-16  presents  data  on  the  regional 
distribution  of  planners  re^nding  to  the  survey  in  1981, 
1983,  and  1985.  A  number  of  regional  shifts  have  taken 
place  over  these  years.  Most  notable  is  the  increase  in 
the  percent  of  planners  in  the  East  South  Central  and 
West  South  Central  States.  The  percent  employed  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  shows  a  decline  over  the  period 
and  reflects  the  shift  of  the  planning  population  to 
Southern  and  \esn  urban  areas. 

Consistent  with  this  trend,  table  5-17  indicates  the 
small  but  consistent  gains  between  1981  and  1985  in  the 
percent  of  plarmers  working  in  jurisdiaioriS  with 
populations  of  less  than  50,000.  While  figures  in  both 
tables  5-16  and  tables  5-17  reveal  regional  shifts  to  less 
densely  populated  areas,  most  planners  still  describe 
themsehres  as  urban  (53.1  percent),  compared  with 
suburban  (28 J  percent)  and  rural  (165  percent). 

Race/Ethnicify  and  Sex  of  Planners 

Table  5-18  presents  the  distribution  of  1983  and 
1985  survey  respondents  by  race/ethnicity  and  gender.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  responses  may  be 
afTeaed  by  diflerences  in  response  rates  and  by  the 
characteristics  of  members  who  choose  to  participate. 
The  1983  survey  had  a  slightly  higher  overall  membership 
response  and  numbers.  Changes  relating  to  small  sub- 
groups may  be  afTrcted  by  these  differences  more  than 
the  overall  total  figures.  The  number  of  minority 
plannen  resr>onding  to  the  survey  in  1985  declined, 
especially  am^ng  Hispanics.  This  is  reflected  in  a  decline 
from  1 J  percent  of  the  total  to  .7  percent  for  Hispanics. 
It  is  not  known  if  this  reflcas  a  real  decline  or  simply  a 
decline  in  responses  to  the  survey.  The  percent  of 
planners  who  were  black  remained  at  1.9  percent  in  both 
1983  and  1985.  White  women  were  18.1  percent  of  the 
total  in  1983  and  193  percent  in  1985.  Black  women 
were  .6  percent  in  both  years,  Asian  women  declined 
from  .4  to  J  percent,  and  Hispanic  women  declined  from 
.2  percent  to  .1  percent.  According  to  this  table.  Native 
American  men  represented  .2  and  .1  p>ercent  of  the  total 
in  1983  and  1985,  respectively.  There  were  no  female 
Native  American  plannen  responding  to  the  survey. 
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CompensatioD  of  Planners 

Table  5-20  presents  data  on  salaiy  levels  by  gender, 
years  of  experience,  and  type  of  employment  for  1985.  It 
is  dear  that,  with  few  exceptions^  planners  with  a  masters 
degree  earn  more,  on  average,  than  those  with  bachelors, 
and  men  earn  higher  salaries  than  women  with  similar 
education  and  experience. 

Landscape  Architecture 

Landscape  architects  design  the  outdoor  ^aces  in 
which  people  live,  work,  and  play  using  skills  in  design, 
drafting,  and  drawing.  The  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  (ASL\)  is  the  official  accrediting 
body  for  degree  programs  in  landsc^  architeaure.  The 
ASLA  in  19S7  rqpoited  over  40  accredited  programs,  a 
figu""  nich  is  increasing  and  which  is  almost  50  percent 
higher  than  in  1984. 

Tables  5-21  to  5-26  present  data  obtained  from  the 
ASLA.  Pic  data  utilize  three  sources:  the  ASLA 
membership  statistics,  salaiy  sur/eys,  and  the  ASLA 
annual  rep'irts. 

Size  of  the  Field  of  Landscape  Architects 

Tabb  5-21  presents  ASLA  membership  statistics 
for  selected  years  from  1899  to  1987.  Registration  of  the 
title,  landscape  architect*  did  not  begin  until  1953,  when 
California  became  the  first  State  to  adopt  it.  Since  then, 
ASLA  membership  has  risen  400  percent  overall  and  266 
percent  since  1977.  In  1987  there  were  9,500  landscape 
architects  on  the  ASLA  roster. 

Statistics  on  landscape  architeas  are  often  Unked 
with  those  of  architects.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  estimated  that  there  are  94,000  praaicing  architeas 
and  landscape  architects  in  the  United  States.  Although 
it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  two,  data  from  AIA 
indicated  about  71,000  registered  architects  in  1987 
(table  5-1). 

Regional  Distribution  of  landscape  Architects 

Table  5-22  presents  a  geographic  distribution  of 
landscape  architeas  as  a  percentage  of  the  ASLA 
membership.  The  South  Atlantic  region  appears  to  far 


exceed  the  others  in  ASLA  members.  The  Middle 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  regions  each  represent  13  percent  of 
the  membership.  New  England  and  East  South  Central 
have  the  fewest  members,  possibly  reflecting  less 
structured  professional  standards  or  less  formal  aaivities 
occurring  in  those  areas.  While  regional  data  on  ASLA 
members  exist,  there  is  no  accurate  account  of  the  extent 
to  which  landscape  architects  praaice  in  States  that  do 
not  require  formal  registration.  At  present,  not  all  States 
require  registration  of  landscape  architects,  and  prior  to 
the  1960's  very  few  registered.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
field  has  stimulated  interest  and  aaion  in  State 
participation  over  the  last  20  years,  and  this  increased 
awareness  may  lead  to  higher  registration. 

Compensation  of  Landscape  Architects 

Table  5-23,  taken  from  the  ASLa  National  Salaiy 
Survey,  compares  average  income  of  landscs^  architects 
by  type  of  employriient.  Data  in  this  table  indicate  that 
the  greatest  gains  in  dollars  and  percent  were  reported 
by  academic  praaitioners,  an  increase  of  almost  22 
percent  since  1981.  These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  has  recently  been  a  r::latively  high  demand  for 
academics  in  landscape  architeaure. 

Table  5-24  focuses  on  average  income  of  men  and 
women  by  looking  at  years  of  cxperienc4?  in  the  field. 
Female  praaitioners  showed  greater  percentage  gains 
than  their  male  colleagues  in  three  of  five  experience 
categories  -  4-6  years;  13-18  years;  and  19  or  more  years. 

Education  of  Landscape  Architects 

Table  5-25  presents  data  on  the  number  of 
accredited  landscape  architeaure  programs  for  seleaed 
years  between  1971  and  1987.  The  data  were  provided 
by  the  Landscape  Architeaure  Accreditation  Board. 
Although  degrees  in  landscape  architeaure  were 
awarded  as  early  as  1900,  Harvard  University  having  the 
first  program,  only  Umited  data  exists  for  tracking  degree 
conferral  after  that  date.  As  Table  5-25  shows,  there 
were  22  degree  programs  at  the  bachelors  and  masters 
levels  in  1971;  16  years  later,  the  number  had  increased 
to  59.  The  most  dramatic  increase  occurred  at  the 
masters  level  between  1984  and  1987,  about  40  percent. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  degree  programs  in 
landscape  architeaure,   the  demand   for  academic 


personnel  has  increased.  Table  5-26  presents  data  from 
the  ASLA  annual  rq>ort  on  the  number  of  students, 
degrees,  and  faculty  for  years  1983-84  to  1986^.  The 
increase  in  academic  positions  is  revealed  in  the  table; 
between  1985  and  1987, 42  fall-time  jobs  were  added  to 
the  record.  The  student  population  during  that  time 
increased  slightly,  and  the  number  of  d^ree?  conferred 
decreased  slightly.  As  the  academic  jobs  are  Tilled  and 
the  student  pqnilation  shrinks,  the  demand  will  level  off. 

Section  5-2.    Industrial  and  Graphic 
Design 

This  seaion  presents  data  on  selected  a^>ects  of 
the  design  Held.  This  field  includes  a  wide  range  of 
occupations  and  endeavors  and  varies  widely  in 
indusiveness  in  government  occupational  classifications. 
The  design  category  of  occupations  in  Census  Bureau 
statistics  is  currently  the  largest  cf  the  arts-related 
occupations.  Some  occupations  included  under  this 
categoo^  are  industrial  designers,  package  designers, 
graphic  designers,  set  designers,  fashion  designers,  textile 
designers,  and  floral  designers.  Only  a  few  of  these 
occupations  are  discussed  here. 

Table  5-27  presents  Census  Bureau  data  on  the 
total  numbers  in  the  design  Held  by  State  in  1970  and 
1980,  and  table  5-28  presents  Current  Population  Survey 
data  on  their  employment  between  1983  and  1986.  In 
utilizing  data  with  regard  to  designers  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  design  occupational  category  underwent  a  major 
change  as  a  result  of  the  new  occupational  classification 
system  introduced  in  the  Current  Population  Survey  in 
1983.  This  resulted  in  almost  di^ubling  of  the  number  of 
persons  clasufied  as  designers  in  1983  compare«l  with 

1982  (see  tables  M  to  ^7  for  a  discussion  of  the 
changes).  Among  the  additions  to  Lhe  catego/y  were  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  occupations  previously 
grouped  with  decorators. 

Using  a  consistent  classification,  the  data  between 

1983  and  1986,  show  a  steady  growth  of  this  field  (from 
415,000  to  504,000)  and  unemployment  rates  ranging 
from  3.9  to  52.  The  unemployment  figure  is  somewhat 
higher  than  for  professional  workers  for  the  same  years, 
but  below  that  of  the  total  workforce. 

Another  source  of  data  on  the  design  field  is  the 
Occuf>ational  Outlook  Handbook  (OOH),  which  uses 
somewhat  different  classifications.  The  handbook  listed 


206,000  jobs  in  1986  for  design  fields  and  an  additional 
204,000  in  the  field  of  graphic  and  fine  arts,  which 
included  those  in  graphic  design  as  well  as  some  painters 
and  sculptors.  The  Census  Bureau  classification  has  a 
separate  category  for  painters,  sculptors,  craft  artists,  and 
artist  printmakers  which  included  194,000  in  1986  (see 
Uble541). 

This  section  presents  selected  data  obtained  from 
professional  organizations  representing  occupations  in 
the  industrial  design  and  graphic  arts  fields. 

Industrial  Design 

Industrial  design  is  the  professional  service  cf 
creating  and  developing  specifications  that  optimize  the 
function,  value,  and  appearance  of  products  and  systems 
produced  by  manufacturers  and  used  to  regulate 
industrial  standards  and  operations.  Industrial  designers 
often  plan  interior  and  exhibit  ^cing;  develop 
communications  systems,  advertising  devices,  and 
padcaging;  and  provide  other  related  services. 

Size  of  the  Industrial  Design  field 

Because  the  industrial  design  fiekl  is  so  disparate, 
and  individuals  are  ^tead  throughout  the  economy  with 
titles  and  departments  varying  among  sectors,  a  reliable 
account  is  difficult  to  obtain.  However,  data  from  the 
Occupational  Outlook  Quarter^  in  table  5-29  show 
13,000  industrial  designers  employed  in  1980  compared 
to  12,000  four  years  earlier. 

Compensation  of  Industrial  Designers 

The  Industrial  Design  Society  of  America  (IDSA) 
has  conducted  five  biennial  membership  compensation 
studies.  The  1987  survey  was  mailed  to  852  members 
who  head  design  groups.  One  hundred  forty-two  heads 
of  design  groups,  reporting  on  1,021  industrial  designers, 
completed  the  survey  -  a  17  percent  response  rate. 
Table  5-30,  from  the  1987  report,  summarizes  the 
average  compensation  by  position  in  each  survey  since 
1979.  The  low  response  limits  the  validity  of  this  study, 
but  the  sur/ey  concludes  that  the  compensation  rates  for 
industrial  designers  have  remained  stable  since  1985,  in 
some  instances  dropping  when  adjusted  for  inflation. 
The  mean  salaries  in  1987  ranged  from  $85344  for  a 


principal,  owner,  or  president  to  $20,167  for  an  cntiy 
level  designer. 

Tables  5-31  to  5-33  present  data  from  the  IDSA 
1987  Corporate  Design  Group  Stud/.  For  this  study 
qiiestionnaires  were  mailed  to  218  IDSA  members  who 
head  coiporat^  design  groups.  A  44  percent  re^nse 
was  obtained.  Data  from  this  study  provide  information 
on  the  woric  letting^  and  task  invoKrement  of  industrial 
designers.  Table  5-31  indicates  the  type  of  group, 
average  group  size,  average  budgets,  and  sales  per  dollar 
invested  in  design.  The  respondents  were  almost  evenly 
divided  among  lesearch  and  development,  design, 
engineering  and  marketing  dqmtments.  The  average 
group  size  ranged  from  one  to  six.  Table  5-32  presenu 
information  on  the  functions  of  designers  by  group  type. 
Designers  most  frequently  were  invoked  in  ne*v  produa 
design  and  development.  Table  5-33  presents 
information  op  respondents*  identification  of  the  primary 
oasis  for  judging  performance  of  design  groups.  The 
choices  included  quality,  produaion  costs,  customer 
comments,  and  market  reaction/sales.  Almost  two- 
thirds  (61  percent)  of  the  respondents  diose  market 
reaction/sales  as  the  piimaiy  basis  by  which  their  group 
wasjadged. 


Graphic  Design 

The  graphic  design  profession  broadly  includes 
illustrators,  editorial  anists,  cartoonists,  animators, 
printers,  and  other  aspects  of  design  that  require  visual 
appeal  Many  graphic  artisu  are  salaried  employees  of  a 
variety  of  organizations,  but  most  of  the  204,000  persons 
in  this  field,  about  63  percent  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  are  self-employed  freelance 
workers  performing  assorted  types  of  graphic  design 
work  (table  5-34). 

A  major  professional  group  within  this  Held  is  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Aru  (AIGA),  and  table 
5-35  presenU  their  membership  since  1954.  Membership 
in  this  group  is  currently  at  about  5,420,  an  increase  of  50 
percent  since  1980.  Part  of  this  increase  is  attributed  to 
the  introduaion  of  licensing  in  1978. 

Tables  5-36  to  5-39  present  data  from  a  1987  survey 
of  graphic  design  professionals,  conduaed  for  the  AIGA 
1^  Kane,  Parsons  and  Assodates.  The  survey  was  mailed 
to  a  large  number  (about  15,000)  of  members  and 
nonmembers.  There  was  a  30  percent  response  rate 


from  members.  Rates  were  niuch  lower  for 
nonmembers. 


Rc^onal  Distribution  cf  Graplilc  Designers 

Graphic  design  professionals  tend  to  reside  mainly 
in  the  Northeast  (table  5-36).  Of  those  responding  to  the 
survey,  42  percent  practice  in  this  region.  The  reason  for 
this  may  be  that  more  aJvertising  tends  to  be  produced 
in  much  of  the  Northeast,  and  a  majority  of  work  done  in 
the  fleld  involves  promotional  aaivities.  In  addition,  a 
large  portion  (50  percent)  of  AIGA  regional  chapters  are 
located  there. 

Sex  and  Age  of  Graphic  Designers 

While  the  profession  as  a  whole  seems  equally 
divided  between  the  sexes,  younger  designers  are  more 
likely  to  be  women  (table  5-37).  The  survey  revealed 
that  64  percent  of  graphic  designers  in  their  twenties  are 
female,  compared  to  36  percent  of  males.  These  ftpures 
may  reflect  the  faa  that  women  only  recently  entered  the 
job  market  in  large  numbers,  and  that  women  are  more 
likely  than  men  to  have  left  the  fleld  as  they  grow  older. 

Employmenf  of  Graphic  Designers 

Table  5-38  indicates  that  companies  zjjve  in  the 
design  fleld  Sixc  usually  small,  and  most  have  ten  or  fewer 
employees.  Of  the  mid-size  flrms,  most  graphic  artists 
are  employed  in  companies  predominantly  invoWed  in 
design  activities.  In  companies  other  than  design  Arms, 
desi^  departments  tend  to  be  small,  especially  in  gov- 
ernment, educational,  and  other  non^>roflt  institutions. 

Graphic  artists  usually  charaaerize  their  work  as 
''graphic  design,"  with  over  50  percent  falling  in  that 
category  compared  to  other  design  aaivities,  such  as  art 
director  (17  percent)  and  illustrator  (4  percent);  with 
package  designer  trailing  at  2  percent  (table  5-39).  Lefs 
than  hdf  (44  percent)  were  salaried  employees  of 
organizations,  with  8  percent  being  freelancers  and  22 
percent  self-employed.  Almost  a  quarter  of  the 
respondents  were  principals  in  a  flrm.  It  is  likely  that 
proportionally  more  principals  are  members  of  the 
AIGA. 
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CompensatioD  of  Graphic  Designers 

Personal  income  from  the  profesision  varies  widely, 
as  6  percent  of  gnq>hic  artists  earn  lest  than  SI2,000 
annually,  and  almost  as  many  collect  ten  times  that 
amount,  with  5  percent  earning  over  $125,000 
(table  5-16).  In  this  itudy,  the  median  was  $25,000  to 
S35,000  wfth  one-quaiter  falling  into  this  category. 
These  Qgiires  show  dtfFmices  of  $5,000  to  $10,000 
onnqnred  to  animates  in  the  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook.  For  19B4,  the  OOH  '^-ported  a  median 
income  of  $18,600  and  mid-range  salaries  of  $13,000  to 
$26,000  for  graphics  and  fine  arts.  The  AIGA  figures 
dearly  represent  a  diHierent  group  of  graphic  artists. 

EdocatloD  of  Graphic  Designers 

From  table  5-36  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  majority, 
85  percent  of  graphic  design  professionals,  earned  a 
college  degree  or  higher.  Abnost  one^iuarter  of  the 
respondent  possess  graduate  degrees. 

Secoadary  Schools  OfTering  Desl^  and  Fine  Arts 
Related  Courses 

Prior  to  entering  college,  individuals  oecome  aware 
of  the  design  and  fine  arts  field  through  course  offerings 
iji  secondary  schools.  Table  5^  presenu  information 
on  the  number  of  secondaiy  schools  offering  courses  in 
the  design  and  fine  aru  fields.  In  1981-82,  about  4 
percent  of  hi^  schools  offered  design  courses^  16.7 
percent  gr^hic  and  commercial  ans»  47  percent  crafts, 
and  85  percmt  fine  arts.  Enrollments  over  the  four  years 
of  high  school  ranged  from  less  than  1  percent  for  design 
aru  to  37  percent  for  fine  arts.  Only  3  percent  took  a 
graphic  or  commercial  art  course. 

Section  5-3.    Paintings  Sculpture,  and 
Photography 

The  tables  in  this  section  present  information  on 
painters,  sculptors,  craft  artist^  and  photographer.  Only 
limited  informction  was  obtained  on  these  artisu  from 
our  maiUngi  For  example,  the  International  Sculpture 
Center  responded  to  oui*  mailing  with  reference  to 
sculpture  by  indicating  that,  while  they  would  like  to  do  a 
studh',  no  data  are  currently  available. 


Number  of  Artists,  Pointers,  Sculptors,  and 
Photographers 

Table  S41  presents  data  from  the  Current 
Population  Suivey  on  employed  and  unemployed 
painters,  sculptors,  cra't  artists,  artist  printmakers,  and 
photographers.  The  data  indicate  that  in  1936  there 
were  approximately  194,000  persons  in  the  painter, 
sculptor,  craft  artist,  and  artist  pnntmaker  group  and 
131,000  in  the  photographer  group.  Une^^>loyment  for 
1966  was  about  2.7  percent  for  each  group. 

Geographic  Distribution  of  Fainters,  Sculptors, 
end  Photographers 

Table  M2  presents  the  number  of  painters, 
sculptors,  craft  artists,  and  aitist  primmakers  by  State  for 
1970  and  1980.  The  1970  dau  have  been  updated  to 
reflea  the  1980  classification.  Ir  1980,  the  largest 
number  in  this  occupational  group  resided  in  California 
and  New  York.  The  concentration  rztio  compares  the 
proponion  in  the  State  compared  to  the  national 
proportion  with  a  ratio  of  1  being  the  same  as  the 
national  The  ratio  was  highest  in  New  Mexico  (1^), 
New  York  (1.81),  Hawaii  (1.72)  and  California  (1.48)  It 
was  lowest  in  West  Virginia  ( J2),  North  Dakota  ( J5), 
Arkansas  (35),  Mississippi  (39),  and  South  Dakota  (39). 
Table  2rS  in  chapter  2  ghres  Census  Bureau  dau  on  the 
percent  of  artists  living  in  rural  locations.  In  1980,  this 
was  15  percent  for  the  painter  categoty,  compared  to  19 
percent  for  professional  occupations  and  25  percent  for 
all  occupations  nationwide. 

Table  S43  gives  the  State  distribution  and 
concentration  ratios  for  photographers,  again  for  1970 
and  1980.  While  the  largest  numbers  are  still  in 
California  (13,060)  and  New  York  (10,539),  the 
concentration  of  photographers  is  less  pronounced  than 
the  painter,  sculptor,  craft  artist  category.  The  highest 
concentration  ratios  were  in  Nevada  (1.49),  New  York 
(1.45),  and  California  (1.26).  The  lowest  rates  were  in 
New  Hampshire  (.56),  West  Virginia  (57),  and 
Mississif^i  (.59). 


Retail  Art  Sales 

Table  5-44  presents  data  on  retail  art  sales  by  State 
from  the  1982  Economic  Census,  taken  from  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Research  Division  Note  19.  A 


total  of  1^  retail  art  dealers  reported  sales  of  about 
$700  million  in  1982.  The  average  art  dealer  lad  sales  of 
$444^.  The  term  "art,"  as  'iscd  in  rhe  iabl< ,  includes 
contemporary  art,  art  of  all  previous  periods,  art  in  all 
media,  antiques,  and  art  objects.  Sales  5hould  not  be 
interpreted  as  total  art  sales  in  the  Uiuted  States, 
because  an  is  also  sold  by  museum  shops,  craft  fairs, 
auction  houses,  and  other  retafl  establishments  that  do 
not  consider  art  their  primaiy  business.  The  total  art 
sales  by  all  sources  are  probably  mudi  greater  than  the 
$700  million  reported  in  the  table.  It  should  also  be 
noted  rhat  1982  was  a  recession  year. 

From  table  5-44  it  can  be  seen  that  over  one-third 
of  the  dollar  value  of  art  sales  included  in  the  ubie 
occurred  in  New  York,  whm  the  average  dealer  had 
over  $1  million  in  sales.  The  next  largest  amount  was  ir. 
Califcmua  with  about  16  percent  of  total  sales.  Together 
these  States  accounted  for  one-half  of  all  art  sales 
reported. 


Sources  of  Receipts  for  Commercial  Photography, 
Commercial  Arts,  and  Graphic  Arts 

Table  5-45,  from  the  Census  of  Service  Industries, 
presenu  limited  data  on  sources  of  receipts  for  the 
efUblishment  cat^ories  of  conunerdal  photography, 
commercial  art,  and  graphic  arts  in  1982.  This  ubIe 
indudes  oi  Jy  establishments  with  payrolls  and 
establishments  which  have  photography,  commercial  art, 
and  graphic  arts  as  the  major  activity.  Commercial 
photography  establishmenu  had  receipts  of  about  S778 
miUion,  commercial  art  establishments  about  $596 
million,  and  graphic  arts  about  $1.7  billion.  The  size  of 
an  average  commercial  photography  firm  in  terms  of 
receipts  was  about  $240,000.  The  average  commercial 
art  firm's  receipts  were  about  $259,000,  and  the  average 
graphic  arts  Hrm's  receipu  were  $358,000  (data 
calculated  based  on  total  receipts  divided  by  number  of 
establishmenu).  The  table  also  gives  some  indication  of 
the  overlap  in  sources  of  receipts  for  photography, 
commercial,  and  graphic  arts.  For  example,  in  1982  Prms 
classified  as  commercial  photography  obtained  about 
3  percent  of  their  receipts  from  commercial  art  and 
illustration  and  graphic  arts. 


Applicants  for  College  Art  Teaching  Positions 

Tables  5-46  and  5-47  were  compiled  from  data 
received  from  the  College  Ait  Association  on  the 
numbers  of  af^Iicants  and  positions  for  studio  and  art 
history  jobs  at  the  college  level  for  the  last  ten  years. 
The  tables  are  based  on  K^sort  Curriculum  Vitae  forms 
on  file  with  the  CAA  for  the  calendar  year  indicated,  and 
on  openings  listed  in  the  position  listings  for  the 
academic  years  indicated.  Most  openings  require  the 
tenninal  degree,  its  equivalent,  or  all-but-dissertation, 
and  most  are  at  the  entry  level  About  half  of  the 
openings  for  both  artists  and  art  history  positions  are 
tenure  track,  and  the  rest  are  for  temporary  non-tenure 
track  positions  of  varying  length.  In  describing  the 
recent  trend,  the  College  Art  Association  Newsletter 
states: 

The  overall  ratio  of  applicants  to  positions 
has  improved  somewhat:  2.0  applicants  for 
each  position  in  1985^  compared  to  2.4  in 
1981^.  Art  historians  and  those  in  the 
"other"  categories  have  benefited  most  simply 
because  the  number  of  openings  has 
increased  while  rhe  number  of  applicants  has 
decreased  during  the  last  five-year  period.^ 

The  area  of  studio,  painting,  and  drawir*g  remains 
the  worst  in  which  to  be  seeking  a  job  in  ^ite  of  the 
improvement  in  the  applicant  to  position  ratios.  In  1983- 
84  the  ratio  was  9.1,  in  1984-85  it  was  8.7,  and  in  1985-86 
it  was  8J  (calculated  from  data  in  table  5-46). 

Section  5*4.    Craft  Artists  and  Craft 
Organizations 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  sponsored  a 
s^udy  of  craft  artist  membership  organizations  in  1978 
and  a  study  of  craft  artists  in  1980.  Both  studies  were 
conducted  by  Mathematica  Policy  Research.  These 
studies  were  preceded  by  a  planning  study  which 
reviewed  the  findings  of  several  previous  studies  of  craft 
artists.  The  planning  study  results  were  published  as 
National  Endowment  for  the  Art^  Research  Divisicn 
Report  Number  2,  entitled  To  Survey  American  Crafts: 
A  Planning  Study.  The  findings  of  the  Craft 
Organization  study  were  published  as  NEA  Research 
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Division  Rq>ort  Number  13,  entitled  Craft  Artists 
Mcmbershio  Oiganizarionf  197^  The  study  of  craft 
artists  resuJu  were  summarized  in  the  rqx>n  Crafts- 
Artists  in  the  United  Stfctes  subm  ted  to  NEA  by 
Mathematica  ?oU<y  Research  in  1982.  Tables  5-4G  and 
5-49  present  summaiy  data  from  the  1978  sun^cy  of  craft 
organizations.  TaUes  5-50  to  5-53  present  summaiy  data 
from  the  1980  study  of  craft  artisu. 

The  1978  study  was  planned  as  a  census  of  all 
krown  craft  organizations  rather  than  a  sample  survey. 
The  planning  study  estimated  about  1,692  organizations 
on  the  basis  of  directories  and  previous  studici. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  mailing  to  this  univerie,  c 
number  of  organizations  on  the  initial  listing  were  found 
not  to  be  craft  organizations.  Of  ^approximately  1,200 
groups  found  to  be  craft  organizaticns,  947  returned 
usable  questionnaires.  The  study  estimated  there  were 
about  1^18  craft  organizations  in  the  United  States  with 
an  average  organization  membershq)  of 299. 

Most  craft  organizations  (60  percent)  were  not 
oriented  toward  a  single  medium,  but  ciassifted 
themsehres  as  general  media  organizations.  Ok  tht 
single-medium  groups,  nearly  twcMhirds  were  organi- 
zations of  fiber  artists.  While  oi]ganizations  with  national 
or  international  membership  were  predominantlv  single- 
medium,  the  reverse  was  true  of  local  groups.^  Metal, 
wood,  and  other  media  were  each  the  primary  medium 
of  about  4  to  6  percent  of  craft  artisu;  glass,  leather, 
paper,  and  multimedia  were  each  the  primary  medium  of 
2  percem  or  fewer  (tible  549). 

The  1978  study  showed  that  exhibits,  sales,  and 
craft  woricshops  were  the  primary  activities  undertaken 
by  craft  membership  organizations.  Jury  review  as  a 
prerequisite  to  membershq>  was  imposed  by  30  percent 
of  all  craft  organizaticns  (table  5-48).  Organizations  with 
a  focus  on  metal  had  the  highest  use  of  jury  review 
(53  percent).  Over  60  percent  of  rhe  organizations  were 
incorporated,  and  85  percent  were  tax-exempt  nonprotic 
organizations.  More  than  half  had  been  in  existence  for 
at  least  10  years,  and  85  percent  were  over  five  years  old. 
N'ost  (62  percent)  had  annual  budgeu  of  under  $5,000. 
Of  those  noting  problems,  inadequate  storage  space  and 
inadequate  funds  were  most  frequently  cited,  although 
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the  report  conc!i!ded  that  few  craft  oi^ganizations 
perceived  themselves  as  h-^iving  many  problems.^ 

The  1980  study  of  craft  artists  built  upon  the 
universe  list  of  1,200  craft  organizations  from  the  1978 
study.  From  this  universe,  a  sample  of 208  organizations^ 
induding  the  largest  organizations,  was  selected  and 
asked  to  subnit  lists  of  members  from  which  the  san^Ie 
of  about  5,000  artisu  was  drawit  About  73  percent  of 
the  sampled  organizations  returned  memberslup  lists, 
and  about  74  perceiu  of  the  artists  sampled  from  these 
lists  returned  survey  forms.  Of  the  5,000  artists  sampled, 
about  2,637  identifled  themsehres  as  craft  artists.  In 
addition  to  the  ma<n  study,  smaller  studies  were 
conducted  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  whi.  h  results  of  the 
member  study  could  be  assumed  to  represent  the  total 
population  of  craft  artists.  These  studies  included 
participants  in  prominent  exhibits,  subscribers  to  craft 
magazines  not  published  by  craft  organizations^  and 
artists  who  sell  to  nationally  recognizi'i  shops  (see  table 
5-50). 

Results  of  the  study  indicated  that  craft 
organization  member  artists  are  overwhelmingly  female 
(70  percent).  This  is  not  true,  however,  for  memJers 
who  spend  40  or  more  hours  a  week  working  at  their 
craft,  of  whom  only  48  percent  were  female  or  for  the 
samples  of  exhibitors  (48  percent  female)  and  sellers  (55 
percent  female)  About  98  percent  of  the  craft  artists 
were  white.  Most  ^56  percent)  had  completed  college. 
Of  the  total  n.embeis,  only  about  one-third  had  crafts  as 
their  primary  occupation.  A  much  higher  percentage  of 
the  sellers  (86  percent)  and  exhibitors  (91  percem)  had 
crafts  as  a  primary  occupation  (table  5-50).  The  primary 
medium  of  the  laigest  percent  of  all  members  was  fiber 
(42  percent),  but  the  primary  medium  of  the  largest 
percent  of  sellers  was  clay  (44  percent)  (table  5-51). 

The  1980  study  of  craft  artists  estimated  that  there 
were  between  150,000  Lnd  180,000  craft  artists.  This 
figure  is  substantially  less  than  the  380,000  craft  artists 
estimated  by  the  1978  study  based  on  the  membership  of 
the  organizations  in  the  universe  of  craft  organizations 
(table  5-49).  The  report  notes  several  reasons  for  this 
difference.  The  main  reason  was  that  the  estimates  of 
the  size  of  craft  organizations  based  on  actu?!  counts  of 
membership  lists  was  about  one-third  lower  than  that  for 
the  1978  study  which  was  based  on  the  broad  size 


Craft  Artist  Mcmbefshio  Organiziitions  1978.  p.8. 


inteivals  chedced  off  by  organizations.  The  next  most 
important  factor  was  the  adjustment  made  in  1980  for 
re^nses  by  members  who  were  not  craft  artists.  Many 
men^bers  of  the  orgaiuzations  did  not  meet  the  definition 
of  practicing  craft  artist.  FinaUy,  a  slightly  larger 
adjustment  was  made  for  multiple  membership  in  1980 
than  in  1978. 


Section  5-5.    Historic  Preservaiion 


■  Creation  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  as  an  independent  agency 
responsible  for  advising  the  President  and 
Congress  on  historic  preservation  matters  and 
encouraging  public  interest.^ 

Grants,  loans,  and  technical  assistance  for  historic 
preservation  are  also  available  through  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Pieservation. 


Tables  5-54  to  5-58  present  seleaed  data  on 
historic  preservation  activities.  Services  rendered  in  the 
conservation  of  hutorir  buildings  may  include  several 
forms  of  design,  engineering,  architecture  and 
archaeological  endeavors.  Available  data  tend  to  be 
reported  in  terms  of  types  or  number  of  projects.  Tables 
in  this  section  are  from  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation,  the  Advisory  Council  of  Historical 
Preservation,  and  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Conservation  of  Cultural  Property,  Inc. 

The  National  Trust  for  Histoiic  Preservation  1»  a 
private  nonprofit  membership  orgsnuration  which  was 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1949.  The  Trust  is  dedicated  to 
the  proteaion  and  continued  use  of  America's 
architectural,  cultural,  and  maritime  heritage.  The 
framework  for  current  Federally-^nsored  efforts  in  the 
area  of  historic  preservation  is  outlined  in  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA),  enacted  in  1966  and 
subsequently  amended  several  times.  The  major 
provisions  of  the  act  include: 

■  Creation  of  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  administered  in  the  Department  of  the 
Imerior  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

■  Hstaolishment  of  State  Historic  Preservation 
Offices  (SHPO)  to  administer  the  preservation 
program  at  the  State  level.  Each  office  is 
re^nsible  for  surveying  to  identify  historic 
properties;  developing  a  Statewide  plan  for 
preservation;  providing  technical  assistance  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  the 
public;  and  helping  local  governments  become 
certified  to  participate  in  the  program. 

■  Provision  of  matching  grants-in-aid  and 
technical  assistance  to  certified  local 
governments. 


Table  5-54  shovs  the  numb  r  of  listings  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Placrs.  Since  1966,  when 
the  program  started,  more  than  45,000  properties  have 
been  entered  in  the  register.  The  number  of  entries  per 
year  peaked  in  1982  with  4,893  (after  an  abnormally  low 
year  in  1981).  In  1985,  the  number  of  new  entries  was 
3,171. 

Table  5-55  includes  data  on  historic  preservation 
grants-in-aid  between  1967  and  !986.  The  number  of 
participating  States  inaeased  from  26  in  1969  to  50  by* 
1974.  By  1986,  57  States  and  territories  were 
participating.  The  amount  of  money  apportioned  to  the 
States,  however,  has  declined  since  1980  when  the  total 
was  S47  million.  In  1986  it  was  $20  million.  Grants  to 
the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  peaked  at 
S5.4  million  in  1979  and  were  S4.2  million  i  1 1986. 

Grants  awarded  to  the  National  Trust  are  allocated 
according  to  several  loan  programs:  National 
Preservation  Loan  Fund  (NPLF);  Inner-City  Ventures 
Fund  (ICVF);  Preservation  Services  Fund  (P^.F);  and 
Critical  Issues  Fund  (CIF).  Of  these  four  programs,  the 
NPLF  represents  the  greatest  fmancial  com'^itment 
(table  5-56). 


Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  Twenty  Years  of 
the  National  Histonc  Preservation  Act.  Washington,  D.C., 
1986,  p.l3. 
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The  Magnitude  of  Architectural  Conservation 
Needs  in  America 

The  Nationtl  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of 
Cultural  Property,  Inc  (NIC)  -  an  institute  representing 
major  organizations  concerned  with  historic  preservation 
-  q>onsored  t  study  in  1981  of  historic  buildings  to 
determine  the  magnitude  of  rehabilitation  needs  in  this 
area.  Tables  5-S7  and  5-S8  summarize  resulu  of  this 
suivcy.  The  sample  for  the  suivcy  of  2,114  individual 
buildings  was  drawn  from  the  National  Register  of 
Hi^oric  Places  and  was  designed  to  include  about  1 
percent  of  all  historic  places  in  the  countty  estimated  at 
200,000.  A  standardized  response  form  was  distributed 
to  51  officers  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
Historic  Preservation  Committee  who  coordinated  the 
study  in  the  States.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  actual 
fieldwork  on  526  buildings  done  by  knowledgeable 
architects  or  historic  preservationists.  The  results 
showed  that  62  percent  of  the  buildings  had  at  least  '>ne 
component  classified  as  needing  repair.  The  estimated 
amount  needed  for  repair  was  about  $105  million  for  the 
433  buildings  for  which  this  information  was  obtained. 
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Table  5-1. 

Number  of  registered  architects 
and  1987 


(RA)  and  meobership  in  American 


Institute  of  Architects  (ALA):  1986 


Registered  Architects  (KA) 


ERIC 


1966 
resident 

198; 

resident 

Percent 
change 
1986-1  "; 

1986 

1987 

Percent 
change 
1986-1987 

518 
256 

W  (c) 

.g 

436 

441 

1 

-1 

1 70 

145 

2 

287 

285 

1,466 

12,518 
1,66C  (b) 
1,300 

3 

731 

801 

10 

9 

6  410 

6,743 

5 

NA 

881 

-5 

30 

683 

759 

District  of  Coliabia  

99 

719  (a^ 
3,8S8 

.  1 
NA 

87 

83 

Horida  

554 

10 

2  075 

2,189 

5 

1,685 

22  (b) 

9 

1  047 

1 , 1 19 

7 

Itawui  

NA 

16 

16 

NA 

Idiho  

S85  (b) 

NA 

430 

4S9 

7 

Illinois  

293  (a) 
3,748 
810  (a) 

NA 

138 

132 

-4 

1,713 

1 , 794 

5 

NA 

466 

482 

3 

350 

825  (d) 

NA 

298 

300 

1 

Kentucky  

NA 

448 

474 

6 

520 
1,034  (a) 

274 

275 

.5 

NA 

701 

682 

-1 

213 
1,069  (b) 
2,409  (a) 
1,940  (b) 

79 

92 

16 

NA 

867 

963 

11 

NA 

1,291 

1 ,420 

10 

2 

1,131 

1 ,213 

7 

Mississippi  

1 ,300 

249  (c) 
1,310  (a) 

NA 

795 

852 

7 

(, 

187 

201 

1 

NA 

876 

887 

1 

NebrssU  

281 

•  1 

17  7 

165 

•  7 

481 

-3 

230 

226 

-2 

217 

178 
1,816  (a) 

500  (d) 
6,428 

117 

129 

10 

10 

135 

9 

New  Heiico  

NA 

1  169 

1 ,262 

8 

Hew  York  

NA 

322 

319 

-1 

north  Carol  uu  

14 

2  787 

2,990 

7 

Morth  Dekots  

1,282 
U3 

12 

906 

988 

9 

Ohio  

8 

90 

*  1 

OklahoM  

2,670 

10 

1,322 

1*358 

\ 

724 

_3 

4  70 

440 

-6 

Pennsylvania  

2,824 

1 ,100 

NA 

54 1 

541 

NA 

2,977 

1 ,308 

1 .391 

6 

Rhode  Island  

345  (b) 
250 

NA 

91 

99 

<} 

South  Carolina  

NA 

141 

149 

6 

South  DakoU  

7 

484 

*5lO 

900  (a) 

88 

4 

60 

S8 

•3 

953 

6 

525 

57*) 

10 

Utah  

6,o;b 

-1 

4,099 

4,005 

472  (d) 
20J 
5J 

NA 

269 

276 

3 

Virgin  IslaMs  

^  U) 

2 

ao 

88 

10 

'I 

25 

26 

4 

Washington  

1,384  (a) 

1,384  (a) 
2,140 

NA 

1»201 

1,316 

10 

.  .  2,059 
126 

4 

1,19S 

1,223 

1 

ii; 

-7 

^8 

<)« 

NA 

1,09; 
120 

1,091 

-.5 

56^ 

577 

UO 

NA 

81 

•n 

ToUl  

73,893 

-  .  ;0,558 

} 

41.526 

43.348 

NA  -  Dau  not  available  upon  which  to  calculate  change. 

(a/  Current  sutistics  are  unavailable;  i982  sutistics  have  be^  ised 

(b)  Current  sutistics  are  unavailable;  1985  sutistics  hav*.  been  used 

(c)  Current  sUtistics  a  a  unavailable;  1986  sutistics  have  been  used. 

(d)  Arkansas'  1987  sutistics  are  as  of  9/24/81;  Mississippi's  198/  sutist.cs  are  as  of  11/1/86,  Hichi.an's  I9d6  statistics  are 
Smnmi   AMricvt  Institute  cf  Architects,  Research  and  Planning  Division,  Washington,  D.C.,  19^  Q  ^ 
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Table  5-2. 

State  distribution  of  architects:    1970  and  1980 


1970 

Ikater 

1980 

of 

tration 

of 

tration 

SUtft 

Kank 

architects 

rat»o^ 

Rank 

architects 

ratic' 

7,710 

\.kk 

1 

17,652 

1.50 

6,1S1 

1.24 

2 

8,6C1 

1.05 

3,019 

1.05 

3 

7,775 

1.15 

3^262 

1.06 

4 

5,583 

99 

1,881 

1.11 

5,302 

1.22 

2,632 

.83 

6 

4,380 

.79 

2,278 

1.42 

7 

3,815 

1.31 

2,077 

.73 

8 

3,505 

.69 

1,910 

.82 

9 

3,170 

.73 

1,^9A 

1.66 

10 

3,148 

1.58 

1,836 

.92 

11 

3,057 

.84 

1,473 

1.24 

12 

2,817 

1.11 

745 

1.29 

13 

2,741 

1.85 

1,567 

1.47 

14 

2,242 

1.05 

1,004 

.83 

15 

2,193 

.86 

  16 

1,003 

.98 

16 

1,982 

.96 

993 

.80 

17 

1,945 

.84 

845 

.61 

18 

1,909 

.67 

1,369 

1.57 

19 

1,827 

1.14 

S40 

1.26 

20 

1,786 

1.46 

747 

1.33 

21 

1,753 

1.37 

f^ODMSM  

571 

.56 

22 

1,581 

.74 

718 

.88 

23 

1,533 

.85 

732 

.61 

24 

1,529 

.66 

783 

.55 

25 

1,313 

.50 

614 

1.03 

26 

1,169 

1.01 

431 

.52 

27 

1,145 

.68 

358 

.54 

28 

1,115 

.77 

506 

.78 

29 

882 

.64 

352 

1.78 

30 

878 

1.95 

391 

.52 

31 

796 

.56 

KMtMcky  

355 

.46 

32 

776 

.50 

UUh  

266 

.99 

33 

686 

1.07 

253 

1.10 

34 

683 

1.21 

340 

.85 

35 

597 

.78 

121 

.66 

36 

491 

1.14 

218 

.47 

37 

482 

.50 

267 

.53 

38 

470 

.45 

V 

.55 

39 

390 

.89 

13 

.65 

40 

373 

1.01 

105 

41 

41 

354 

69 

Alaska  

87 

1.32 

42 

335 

1.78 

212 

.81 

4^ 

306 

.65 

Vcraont  

158 

1.35 

U 

298 

1.19 

160 

.78 

45 

265 

57 

Ueit  VlrgiJiiA  

116 

.30 

46 

242 

.31 

Morth  Dakou  

63 

.U 

47 

224 

.75 

68 

.78 

48 

214 

.92 

151 

l.OT 

49 

192 

.66 

55 

.33 

50 

127 

.39 

loU:  Censui  figures  for  toul  architects  for  1970  Mre  53,670  and  for  1980  were  107,693.  SUtes  are  m  order  of  rank  of  ra«ber  of  aichitects 
in  1980. 

*Canccntration  ratio:    Proportion  of  architects  m  Sute  l**>or  force  coapared  with  national  proportion.    A  ratio  of  1.00  would  wan  that  SUte 
coocmtration  was  identical  to  the  national  average. 

Sown:  National  EndoMMUt  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Where  Artists  Live.  1980.  Washington,  D.C.,  Report  19,  firch  1987,  figure  IV,  p.  19 
(DaU  are  froa  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population.) 
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Table  5-3. 

Architectr;ral  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment:  1983-1986 


Change 

Occupation                                198:^  1984  1985  1986  1983-1986 

Architects  108,000  109,0000  133,000  135,000  +27,000 

Employed                             103,000  107,000  130,000  132,000  +29,000 

Unemployed                             5,000  2,000  3,000  3,000  2,000 

Unemployment  rate 

(percent)                                     43  1^  2.2  1.9  -2.4 


Note:  All  unemployment  rates  shown  in  the  ubie  were  calcuUccd  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  using  unrounded  data. 
Therefore,  calculating  unemployment  rates  using  the  rounded  level  for  the  unemployed  and  labor  force  shown  above  may  yield 
slightly  differ*  .It  rates. 

Sources  National  Endowment  for  the  Aits,  Research  Division,  "Aitisu  Employment  in  1986,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Note  22,  March 
1987.  (Data  are  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics,  Current  Population  Survey.) 
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Tables^. 

Personnel  by  occupation  for  architectural,  engineering,  and  surveying  senlces:  1982 


Architectural 
seivkes 


Establishmeikis  .  ^  

Toul  itceiptt  {in  thousands  of  (SoUais).. 


Annual  pajfoO 


Paid  empk)y<ees  for  pay  period 
induding  Maich  12  


13/414 
5,914359 

2,404,201 
105,270 


Engineering 


25,209 
27,270,146 

11,783,504 
441,190 


Surveying 


6,718 
1,130,235 

528395 
35,010 


PcrsonMcl  by  occupation 

Licensed  or  registered  architects 

Paid  employees  , 

Proprietois  or  partneis  _   

Licensed  or  registered  engineeis 

Paid  employees   

Proprietois  or  paitneis  

Licensed  or  registered  sur/rois 

Paid  employees   

Proprietors  or  partreis  «  

Certifled  engineering  technicians 

Paio .  .iployees  

Proprietors  or  partners  

Other  technically  trained  personnel 

Paid  employees  

Proprieton  or  partnen  

All  other  penonnel 

Paid  employees  

Proprietoisor  paitneis  


31371 
7310 


3369 
225 


NA 
2 


NA 
0 


NA 
2 


NA 
0 


5,218 
59 


106,743 
5,730 


35 
NA 


104 
NA 


2,297 
NA 


1.111 
NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
85 


NA 
0 


NA 
2 


NA 
0 


NA  -  Not  available. 

NUe:  Includes  only  esUblishmenU  with  payroll.  See  ubie  1-7  for  general  methodological  note  on  the  Census  of  Service  Industries. 

Source:  VS.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries.  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  Industry  Series.  Washington.  D  C. 
May  198S,  table  37. 
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Table  5-5. 

Number  of  architectural  offices  by  geographic  location:  1S87 


state 


Nu^r 

of  offices 


SUte 


Ihnber 

of  offices 


Alaska   39 

Alabawa   106 

Arkansas   69 

Arizona   189 

California   1,862 

Colorado   3A9 

Connecticut   2kl 

Distxict  of  ColuBbia   160 

Delaware   23 

Florida   758 

Georgia   319 

Guaa   9 

Hawaii   138 

Iowa   90 

Ida^J   64 

lUinois   577 

Indiana   154 

Kansas   125 

Kentucky   102 

Louisiana   27*^ 

Massachusetts   419 

Naryl;»jid   215 

Maine   39 

Michigan   314 

HinnesoU   235 

Missouri   236 

Mississippi   91 

Montana   64 


North  Carolina   309 

north  DakoU   38 

Nebraska   66 

New  Hsopshire   62 

New  Jersey   387 

New  Mexico   125 

Nevada   50 

New  York   935 

Ohio   406 

Oklahon   184 

Oregon   180 

Pennsylvania   452 

Puerto  Rico   46 

Rhode  Island   55 

South  Carolina   167 

South  DakoU   29 

Tennessee   189 

Texas   1,195 

Utah   99 

Virginia   356 

Virgin  Islands   14 

Venont   42 

Washington   394 

Wisconsin   164 

West  Virginia   48 

WyoMing   44 

Foreign   34 

ToUl   13,340 


■ote:    Data  reflect  offices,  not  nunber  of  fins. 

Source:  Data  obtained  froa  the  Aaerican  Institute  of  Architects,  Research  and  Planning  Division,  "General 
Architectural  Office  SUtistics,"  Washington,  D.C. ,  1987. 
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Table  5-6. 

Membership  in  American  Institute  of  Architects  by  race  and  sex:  1987 


Regular 

Associate 

Total  MBiiflnliiiil^ 
face: 

O,  /93 

249 
23,780 
558 
43 
1,054 
143 
13,824 

195 
5,915 
272 
14 
392 

LQ 
HO 

1,920 

Sei: 

Hale  

35,214 
1,723 
2,726 

e,905 
1,731 
67 

RA  -  Rot  available. 

*1Habers  by  race  and  sex  do  not  total  exactly  to  "total  widiership" 

in  original  source  data. 

In  addition 

there  are  about  2,000  Eaeritus  nabers. 

Source:  Data  obtained  free  the  Aaerican  Institute  of  Architects,  Research  and  Planning  Division, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1987. 
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Table  5-7. 

Distribution  of  the  architectural  profession  by  sex,  selected  years: 
1970-1983 


Wooen  as 
percent 
of  toUl 

Year  ToUl  Hen  Woaen  architects 


U.S.  Census  Data 

1970  (a)   57,081  54,948  2,133  3.7 

1980  (b)   107,693  98,743  8,950  8.3 

AIA  total  neabership  survey 

1974  (c)   25,144  24,849  25C  1.2 

1983  (d)   42,423  40,311  2,112  5.0 

AIA  corporate  aeabership  survey 

1974  (e)   24,945  24,705  240  0.9 

1983  (f)   36,051  34,995  1,056  2.9 


(a)  Data  froa  the  1970  Census  -  architects. 

(b)  Data  froa  the  1980  Census  -  architects. 

(c)  Data  froa  the  1974  total  aeabership  survey  of  the  AIA. 

(d)  Data  froa  the  1983  total  neabership  survey  of  the  AIA. 

(e)  Data  froa  the  1974  corporate  aeabership  survey  of  the  AIA. 

(f )  Data  froa  the  1983  corporate  aeabership  survey  of  the  AIA. 

Source:  The  Aaerican  Institute  of  Architects,  Woaen  in  Architecture  Coaaittee,  1983  AIA  Survey  of 
Heabership:    The  Status  of  Woacn  in  the  Profession.  1983,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  6. 
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Chart  5-1. 

Women  in  the  architectural  profession:  selected  years,  1970-1983 

Percent  women  of  total  irchitccts 
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Table  5-8. 

Historical  trends  and  recent  performance  and  forecast: 
selected  years:  1972-1987 


engineering,  architectural,  and  surveying  services, 


Coopound 
annual 
rate  of 
growth 


Percent 
change 


Itea 


1972 


1977 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985     1986  (a)     1987  (b)      1972-86      198i^-85      1985-86  1986-87 


Receipts  (nillions  of  dollars) — 

7,588 

14,737 

35,557 

37,335 

40,241 

43,259 

44,946 

44,452 

13.5 

7.5 

3.9 

-1.1 

Eflq>loyees  on  payroll  (thousands).. 

339.3 

424.0 

572.3 

575.8 

625.5 

667.6 

712.3 

NA 

5.4 

6.7 

6.7 

NA 

Average  hourly  earnings  (dollars). 

5.16 

7.13 

10.97 

11.51 

11.89 

12.37 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.0 

NA 

NA 

«).'> 

39.6 

39.4 

39.6 

39.5 

39.6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0.3 

NA 

NA 

CO 


NA  '  Not  available. 

(a)  Estinated 

(b)  Forecast 

Source:    Engineering  News-Record;  (forecasts  by  International  Trade  Adoinistration). 

As  included  in  U.S.  Departaent  of  Comerce,  International  Trade  Division,  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook.  1987.  Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  p.  65-2. 
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Table  5-9- 

Architects*  compensation  by  position  for  all  firms:  1987 


All  finis* 


Position 

3rd  quartile 

Median 

1st  quartile 

Mean 

20,S00 

18,000 

21,700 

25,000 

22,300 

26,800 

28,000 

25,000 

29,000 

32,100 

29,000 

33,300 

M),000 

35,000 

41,000 

S0,000 

40,000 

53,800 

35,900 

31,000 

39,800 

28,000 

22,400 

29,200 

32,000 

23,500 

31,400 

24,000 

20,000 

24,800 

32,000 

26,000 

30,800 

20,000 

16,000 

20,100 

25,000 

18,000 

24,800 

25,000 

20,000 

26,000 

22,000 

18,000 

22,200 

20,000 

15,000 

20,500 

16,000 

13,500 

16,100 

*The  co^nsation  figures  reported  in  this  table  refer  to  the  toUl  annual  co^nsation,  including 
bonuses  and  profit  sharing,  of  persons  working  in  AIA  matber-owmd  firas. 

Soura:  Aaerican  Institute  of  Architects,  Research  and  Planning  Division,  The  1987  AIA  Fini  Survey  Report. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  p.  37. 

NethodoloKical  note:   The  1987  AIA  Firs  Survey  questionnaire  was  nailed  to  10,000  of  the  15,000  AIA  aeaber- 
owned  firms  in  January  1987.   All  firms  with  three  or  more  architects,  and  a  random  sample  of  the  one  and 
two-architect  firms,  received  the  survey.   AIA  member-owned  firms  represent  approximately  90  percent  of  all 
firK  offering  architectural  services.    Respondents  returned  2,103  completed  surveys  to  the  AIA,  a 
21  percent  response  rate.   The  tabulated  responses  represent  12  percent  of  all  ALt  me^>er-owned  firms.  The 
survey  results  were  weighted  to  correct  for  response  bias  according  to  firm  size  and  geogj:aphic  location 
using  dau  f  lom  the  universe  of  AIA  membership.    The  intent  of  the  1987  AIA  Firm  Survey  is  to  develop  an 
accurate  profile  of  the  way  firms  in  the  architectural  services  industry  of  the  United  SUtes  conduct 
business. 


Table  5-10. 

Total  compensation  in  architectural  finns:  1983 


Total  compensation  (a) 


Peicentik 


Staff 

9Sth 

75th 

50th  (b) 

25tn 

Mean 

Standard 
deviation 

(in  dollars) 

  122,400 

59,250 

39,000 

24.000 

53^ 

30.622 

55;200 

37.000 

28,000 

21,000 

34.666 

17.990 

Technical  I  

  39^ 

28.000 

23.000 

i9,000 

26,049 

14,249 

Technical  II  

  31,000 

22,000 

17.000 

13,250 

21322 

11,782 

Technical  III  

  22,600 

16,000 

13.000 

9.000 

15.047 

8,145 

(a)  The  total  compensation  equals  annual  base  salary  plus  extra  compensation  earned  through  benefits,  overtime,  and  bonuses. 

(b)  Median. 

Source:  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1983  AlA  Firm  Suivev  Report.  Washington.  D.C.  1984.  p.  16. 

Methodological  note:  The  1983  AlA  Firm  Survey  was  the  fourth  in  a  scries  ^f  studies  begun  in  1979  on  employment  and 
compensation  of  AIA  members'  firms.  The  survey  form  was  mailed  to  a  random  sample  of  6.624  firms  (40  percent  of  AIA  member 
firms).  A  total  of  643  questionnaires  were  returned  with  usable  data.  The  following  are  definitions  of  the  staff  categoncs: 

Principal:  Otvner,  partner,  corporate  officer,  participating  assoaate. 

Supervisory:  general  manager,  department  head,  project  manager,  project  architect,  project  engineer. 

Technical  I:  senior  professional  staff,  frequently  licensed,  highly  skilled  specialist;  )ob  captain;  senior  designer;  senior  drafter,  senior 
specifier;  senior  construction  administrator. 

Technical  II:  intermediate  technical  suff,  usually  not  licensed;  includes  intermediate  levels  of  positions  listed  In  technical  I;  manager 
of  clerical  staff. 

Technical  III:  junior  technical  sUff,  not  licensed;  includes  junior  levels  of  positions  listed  in  technical  I;  secretanal  or  clerical  staff; 
office  assistant. 
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Table  5-11. 

Average  salary  for  men  and  women 
position:    1974  and  1983 


in  the  architectural  profession  by 


197^1*  1983* 


Hen  Wooen  Hen  Woaen 


17,700 

47,200 

3A,400 

16,900 

3A,000 

30,400 

13,200 

NA 

NA 

HA  -  Hot  a  category  in  the  survey. 

■ote:   Ho  adjustoents  for  inflation  are  aade. 

*1974  and  1983  salaries  represent  full-tiae  enployee  positions. 

Soun;c:    The  Aaerican  Institute  of  Architects,  1983  AIA  Survey  of  Heirf)ership:    The  StAtus  of  Woaen  in  the 
Profession.  Washington,  D.C.,  1983,  p.  12. 

NBthodological  note:   The  purpose  of  the  1983  Menbership  Survey  was  to  collect  daU  on  sale  and  fenale 
Mflbers  of  the  AIA  to  update  their  Affirmative  Action  Plan.   The  survey  was  sent  to  a  randoa  sample  of  oiale 
and  feule  architects  with  a  higher  sa^>ling  ratio  for  wown.   The  response  rates  for  questionnaires 
returned  before  the  final  cut-off  date  were  as  follows: 


ToUl 
aailed 


ToUl 
returned 


Response 
rate 


Hen: 
Woaen: 


982 
1,019 


476 

557 


(percent) 

49 

55 


Observational  note:   The  report  concluded  that,  when  average  salaries  are  coapared,  woaen  have  made  little 
progress  in  gaining  equal  status  with  nen  in  terns  of  reauneration.   For  every  dollar  in  annual  salary 
earned  by  a  aale  respondent,  the  woaan  received  68  cents,  coapared  to  62  cents  in  1974.   More  than  three 
tiaes  as  nany  woaen  (3S  percent)  than  aen  (9  percent)  earned  less  than  $20,000.   Conversely,  aore  than 
twice  as  aany  aen  (14  percent)  than  woaen  (6  percent)  earned  aore  than  $50,000  (daU  not  shown). 
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Table  5-12a. 

Architectural  and  engineering  fees  by  type  of  project:  1982 


Fees  by  type  of  project  Architectural  Engineering 


(dollars  are  in  thousands) 

Esublishments  ^   13,414  25,209 

Toul  recciptt   5,914^59  27,270.146 

Architectural  and  engineering  fees  by  type  of  project 
Architectural  and  engineering  work,  in-house   5,106,604  24,887,404 


(percent) 


Single>family  dwellings  

  4.7 

1.5 

Multi-family  dwellings  -  

  9u. 

1.6 

Commercial  buildings  -  

  44J 

7.6 

Water  supply  and  sanitation  facilities  ^  

  0.8 

9.8 

Industrial  plant  processes  and  systems  

  4.6 

29.5 

Highways,  roads,  bridges,  and  streets  

  0.7 

5.4 

Airports,  railroads,  and  mass  transportation  

  1.9 

2S 

  0.5 

22.6 

  1.6 

3.1 

Public  and  institutional  facilitiu  »  

  26.6 

AJS 

Other  types  of  projects  

  4.9 

11.9 

Note:  Includes  only  esublishmenu  with  payroll.  See  table  1-7  for  general  methodological  note  on  the  Census  of  Service  Industries.. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries.  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  Industry  Series.  Washington,  D.C., 
May  1985,  ubie  38. 
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Table  5-12b. 

Mi^or  sources  of  receipts  and  fees  by  class  of  clients  for  architectural,  engineering,  and 
surveying  services:  1982 


Mtjor  sources  of  receipts 


Architectural 
services 


Establishments  ^  

Total  receipts  „  

SoarMOf  raccipts 

Architectural  services  except  landscape  

landscape  architecture  ^  

Consulting  and  design  engineering  devices 

related  to  construction  or  site  work  

All  other  

Surveying  services  

Work  not  performed  in  house  (reimbuRables) 
Other  sources  „  


13,414 
5,914359 


4,736,922 
37,117 


280,175 
523) 

14,655 
724,647 
68,453 


Engineering 
services 


(dollars  in  thousands) 


Surveying 


25,209 
27,270,146 


584,691 
33^31 


17^236,697 
7,033,485 

569,288 
U20,866 
492^88 


6,718 
1,130,235 


6,899 
2^5 


93,401 
16,118 

962,754 
28,805 
20,433 


Fees  by  class  of  clknl 

Total  fees  including  in-house  work  and  work 
performed  by  others 

Government   1^51,017 

Private  institutions   1,027,760 

Construction  firms   193,446 

Architects   161,892 

Engineers   45,715 

Industrial,  business,  and  commercial  firms   2,439,443 

Private  individu-^ls   492/191 

Other  dienu   134,142 


7,644,073 
525,994 
997,373 
1457,471 
850,826 
13,890,757 
677,711 
833,353 


155^21 
32,936 

166,920 
29,139 
86,858 

266,606 

287,839 
83,963 


Note:  Includes  only  establishments  with  payroll.  See  table  1*7  for  methodological  r.otes  on  the  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries.  Miscellaneous  Subiects.  Industry  Series.  Washmgton,  D.C., 
May  1965,  Ubie  35. 
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Table  5-13. 

Educational  level  of  architects  by  sex:    1974  and  1983 


1974 

(b) 

1983  (b) 

Educational  level 

Ken 

Wown 

Hen 

Wooen 

(percent  of  respondents) 

85 

65 

78 

58 

20 

43 

33 

54 

11 

27 

20 

33 

■ote:   See  table  5-11  for  nethodo logical  note. 

(a)  Persons  who  did  not  respond  to  this  question  were  assumed  to  have  no  other  undergraduate  degree. 

(b)  Base  year  varies  for  each  educational  level. 

Source:  The  Anerican  Institute  of  Architecvs.  1983  AIA  Heabership  Survey;  The  Status  of  Woaen  in  the 
Profession,  Washington,  D.C.,  1983,  p.  5. 


Table  5-14. 

Earned  degrees  in  architecture  and  environmental  design  conferred  by 
institutions  of  higher  education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student: 
1949-50  to  1984-85 


Bachelors  degrees  Masters  degrees  Doctors  degrees 


Year 

ToUl 

Men 

Wonen 

ToUl 

Hen 

Wooen 

TuUl 

Hen 

Woaen 

Architectural  degrees  only* 

1  OI.O— 

2,563 

2,441 

122 

166 

159 

7 

1 

1 

NA 

1951-52  

2,210 

2,098 

112 

240 

230 

10 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1,623 

1,531 

92 

158 

147 

11 

3 

1 

2 

1955-56  

1,443 

1,37: 

70 

199 

182 

17 

7 

2 

NA 

1,612 

1,336 

76 

231 

216 

15 

5 

5 

NA 

'  1,801 

1,744 

57 

319 

305 

14 

17 

17 

NA 

1961-62  

1,774 

1,719 

55 

311 

296 

15 

NA 

l%3-64  

2,059 

1,981 

78 

383 

366 

17 

3 

3 

NA 

Architecture  and  related 

fields  of  design* 

l%5-66  

2,663 

2,561 

102 

702 

661 

41 

12 

11 

1 

1967-68  

3,057 

2,931 

126 

1,021 

953 

68 

15 

15 

NA 

4,10b 

3,888 

217 

1,427 

1,260 

167 

35 

33 

2 

5,570 

4,906 

664 

1,70S 

1,469 

236 

36 

33 

3 

1 QTl — T> 

6,440 

5,667 

773 

1,899 

1,626 

273 

50 

43 

7 

6,962 

o,04Z 

920 

2,307 

1,943 

364 

58 

54 

4 

lQ7^-7/» 

0  ,OOD 

1,1.0/ 

2,702 

2,208 

494 

69 

65 

4 

1974-75  

8,226 

6,791 

1,435 

2,938 

2,343 

595 

69 

58 

11 

1975-76  

9,146 

7,396 

1,750 

3,215 

2,S45 

670 

82 

69 

13 

1976-77  

9,222 

7,249 

1,973 

3,213 

2,489 

724 

73 

62 

11 

1977-78  

9,250 

7,054 

2,196 

3,115 

2,304 

811 

73 

57 

16 

1978-79  

9,273 

6,876 

2,397 

3,113 

2,226 

887 

% 

74 

22 

1979-80  

9,132 

6,5% 

2,536 

3,139 

2,245 

894 

79 

( 

13 

1980-81  

9,455 

6,800 

2,655 

3,153 

2,234 

919 

93 

73 

20 

1981-82  

9,728 

6,825 

2,903 

3,327 

2,242 

1,085 

80 

58 

22 

1982-83  

9,823 

6,403 

3,420 

3,357 

2,224 

1,133 

97 

74 

23 

1983-8A  

9,186 

5,895 

3,291 

3,223 

2,197 

1,026 

84 

62 

22 

9,325 

6,019 

3,306 

3,275 

2,148 

1,127 

89 

66 

23 

NA  -  Not  available. 

*Prior  to  1965-66,  includes  degrees  in  architecture.    Pron  1965-66,  includes  degrees  in  environnenul 
design,  general;  architecture;  interior  design;  landscape  architecture;  urban  architecture;  city, 
coHunity,  and  regional  planning;  and  other  architecture  and  environnenUl  design.   Although  a  strenuous 
effort  has  been  nade  to  provide  a  consistent  series  of  dau,  Minor  changes  have  occurred  over  tiBB  in  the 
way  degrees  are  classified  and  reported.   Any  degrees  classified  in  early  surveys  as  **first-profe8sional" 
are  included  above  with  bachelors  degrees;  any  degrees  classified  as  "second-professional"  or  "second- 
level*'  are  included  with  nasters  degrees.   DaU  for  all  years  are  for  50  States  and  the  Dictrict  of 
Coluibia. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Education^  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  "Degrees  and  Other 
Formal  Awards  Conferred"  surveys. 

As  included  in  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  fdgest  of  Education 
^  SUtistics,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  1987,  Uble  163,  p.  202. 
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Table  5-15. 

Total  number  of  active  American  Planning  Association  (APA)  and  American  Institute  of  Certified  Planners 
(AICP)  members  by  chapter:  1987 


(Ikaber  and  percent  of  toUl  APA  aeabership)  ToUl 

APA 


Chapter 

APA 

AICP /APA 

Student 

Planning 

officials 

ship 

Hiaber 

Pe«xent 

Nuiber  Percent 

Niaber  Percent 

NuMber 

Percent 

40 

47 

25 

5 

3 

57 

184 

AUska  

69 

19 

16 

1 

1 

12 

0 

116 

63 

94 

21 

27 

6 

60 

13 

473 

52 

20 

20 

2 

2 

33 

33 

106 

57 

856 

24 

244 

' 

12 

3,518 

d? 

155 

22 

24 

3 

205 

28 

724 

55 

109 

34 

10 

3 

16 

312 

60 

14 

28 

6 

3 

6 

c 

54 

501 

35 

70 

5 

117 

8 

1,47<. 

50 

105 

26 

29 

7 

81 

20 

420 

68 

38 

23 

10 

6 

2 

1 

162 

55 

169 

21 

79 

10 

105 

13 

787 

67 

40 

21 

11 

6 

18 

0 

199 

lOM  

41 

40 

18 

29 

13 

39 

18 

199 

37 

40 

19 

13 

6 

71 

34 

201 

teitucky  

55 

44 

28 

5 

3 

22 

14 

156 

51 

37 

16 

18 

8 

48 

21 

219 

54 

102 

33 

12 

4 

34 

11 

316 

50 

159 

32 

43 

9 

46 

9 

499 

51 

101 

27 

24 

6 

65 

17 

385 

35 

15 

15 

4 

4 

48 

48 

102 

53 

78 

30 

10 

4 

53 

20 

280 

52 

215 

35 

34 

6 

43 

7 

611 

Mnruka  

36 

23 

31 

11 

15 

10 

14 

71 

45 

29 

13 

1 

1 

52 

32 

156 

56 

196 

26 

72 

10 

80 

11 

773 

'•»:ty  

56 

201 

34 

32 

5 

27 

5 

585 

58 

23 

16 

13 

9 

26 

18 

148 

52 

254 

lA 
M> 

65 

9 

32 

5 

715 

lY  Upgute  

57 

96 

25 

57 

15 

15 

4 

390 

  281 

50 

145 

26 

41 

7 

118 

21 

585 

X.  Nev  England  (c)  

70 

42 

18 

11 

5 

29 

12 

246 

47 

170 

31 

62 

11 

78 

14 

571 

39 

47 

31 

4 

3 

36 

24 

145 

S4 

94 

27 

30 

8 

34 

350 

50 

231 

33 

46 

7 

69 

10 

696 

South  CaroJina  

47 

!>0 

20 

13 

71 

28 

251 

50 

99 

34 

25 

•J 

40 

14 

308 

49 

256 

21 

84 

/ 

271 

22 

1205 

Utah  

38 

52 

25 

7 

3 

68 

33 

204 

55 

236 

29 

47 

6 

93 

11 

821 

52 

in 

33 

36 

7 

60 

11 

564 

35 

14 

17 

0 

0 

25 

30 

68 

Wist  Central  (d)  

67 

34 

18 

11 

0 

9 

b 

181 

46 

105 

38 

32 

11 

1/ 

6 

283 

53 

5,579 

27 

1«407 

7 

2Mfi 

14 

20.809 

Hot*:   The  Aaerican  Plannuig  AssociAtion  (APA)  is  organized  exclusively  for  charitable,  educational «  literary  and  scientific  research  purposes  to 
advance  thu  discipline  of  planning.   Heirship  is  open  to  all  with  an  interest  m  planning.   Hnbers  of  AICP  are  those  aeobers  of  APA  who  have  mi 
the  required  qualifications  of  education,  experience,  and  exaaination  in  the  field  of  planning. 

(a)  This  chapter  includes  Washington,  D.C.  and  Nontgowry  and  Prince  Georges  Counties  m  Maryland. 

<b)  This  chapter  includes  naasachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

(c)  This  chapter  includes  Name,  New  HMpshire,  and  vex«ont. 

<d)  This  chapter  includes  Idaho,  Montana,  North  DakoU«  South  DakoU,  and  Uyoaing. 


Smce:   Aaerican  Planning  Association,  Neabership  Services  Dep«rt«nt,  Washington,  O.C.,  1987. 
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Table  5-16. 

Percentage  distribution  of  planners  by  geographic  region:  1980-1985 


Regions 

PAm*An^  nf  11  Q 

rVt\XU  W    UI     U  a  O  a 

population 
1980 

1981 
(N  =  8,162) 

1983 

(N  =  7,283)  (M 

1985 
=  6,524) 

Rate 
of  change 
1983-1985 

(percentage  distribution) 

!•   New  England  ..• 

5a5 

6al 

5.3 

5.8 

+  9.4 

2.    Middle  Atlantic  ...... 

16  a  0  • 

12a4 

12a2 

lla3 

-  7.4 

3.   South  Atlantic  

16a0 

19a8 

20a  7 

1Q  A 

17  a  U 

-    11  0 
o./ 

4.    East  South  Central 

6a4 

3a9 

3.7 

5.4 

+45.9 

5a    East  North  Central 

18a4 

14a  1 

13al 

12.0 

-  3.8 

6a   West  North  Central  a  a  a  a 

7a6 

6a8 

6.3 

6.5 

+  3.2 

7a   West  South  Centraiaaaa 

10a  5 

6a4 

6.3 

7.7 

♦22.2 

5aO 

7a7 

8.5 

8.5 

No  change 

14a0 

20aO 

22a5 

21.6 

-  4.0 

10a  Canada  

NA 

2a9 

1.5 

1.6 

+  6.7 

ToUl  

lOOaO 

lOOaO 

lOOaO 

100.0 

100.0 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

■ote:    Regions  are  Census  Bureau  Classifications.    See  Appendix  2  for  a  list  of  SUtes  included. 

Soutce:   Jaaes  Heciwich  and  JoAnn  C.  Butler,  Planners^  Salaries  and  Eaplovent  Trends.  1985.  Planning 
Advisory  Service  Report  Mber  395,  African  Planning  Association,  Chicago,  a,  1986,  pp.  3-4. 

Hetliodolotical  note:    This  table  is  taken  froa  a  report  which  is  part  of  a  series  on  the  salaries 
and  eoploywnt  characteristics  of  APA  aeabership.   The  surveys  used  to  gather  the  daU  for  the  1985  study 
were  aailed  in  October  1985.   Of  the  16,612  nonstudent,  professional  planners  survey«!d,  6,645  or  40  percent 
lesponded  to  this  survey.    This  response  rate  is  down  4.4  percent  fro«  the  1983  survey. 
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Table  5-17. 

Where  public  agency  planners  work,  by  size  and  type  of  Jurisdiction:  1981, 1983,  and  1985 


19B1  19fi3  198S 

JuittdictkMS                                       (N  « 4,757)»  (N « 4^)»  (N «  4,107)* 

(percent  of  respondents) 

Size 

250,000  and  over                                    33.6  31.8  32.6 

50,000  to  249,999                                     38.6  35.7  34.3 

Under50.000                                        27.7  32S  33.1 

Type  (selfHierined) 

Uiban                                                59.0  53.1  53.1 

Subuitoan                                                24.7  26.5  28.5 

RunL                                               15.9  16.0  16.5 

Mixed                                                    NA  4.0  1.9 


NA  -  Not  a  separate  category. 

Note:  See  table  5-16  for  methodological  note. 

This  ubie  includes  only  public  agency  planneis  and  hence  has  a  smaller  number  of  respondents  *han  the  total  sample  for  ea^h  year. 

Sou  ret:  James  Hecimovich  and  JoAnn  C  Butler,  Plannen*  Salaries  and  Employment  Trends.  1985.  Planning  Advisory  Service 
Report  Number  395,  American  Planning  Association,  Chicago,  !L,  1986,  p.  2. 
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Table  5-18. 

Distribution  of  planners  responding  to  the  American  Planning  Association 
(APA)  membership  survey  by  race/ethnidty  and  sex:    1983  and  1985 


Nuaber  of  respor^dents  (percent  of  total  respondents) 


1983  1985 


Race/ethnicity  Hale  (N  =  5,998)  Peule  (M  =  1,U0)  Hale  (H  =  5,166)  Penale  (N  =  1,315) 

MiMber  Percent  lumber  Percent  Ihaber  Percent  NiAber  Percent 

  5,660         76.1  1,347  18.1  4,917  75.8  1,249  19.3 

Black   93          1.3  44  0.6  83  1.3  39  0.6 

HiJspanic   84          1.1  16  0.2  41  0.6  4  0.1 

Native  American   15          0.2  2  0.0  5  0.1  1  O.o 

Asian   126          1.7  29  0.4  102  l.f  20  0.3 

  20          0.3  2  0.0  18  0.3  2  0.0 


lote:   See  table  5-16  for  aethodological  note. 

Source:  Janes  Heciaovich  and  JoAnn  C.  Butler,  Planners*  Salaries  and  Ewplovaent  Trends.  1985.  Planning 
Advisory  Service  Report  Niaber  395,  American  Planning  Association,  Chicago,  IL,  1986,  p.  16. 
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Table  5-19. 

Types  of  employers  of  planners  by  sex:  1985 


Nuaber  and  percent     Ninber  ax«d  percent 
of  all  nale  of  all  female 

respondents  respondents 


T3fpe  of  e^>loyer 

Male  (N 

=  5,026) 

Peaale  (N 

=  1,Z05) 

Nuaber 

Percent 

Nuaber 

Percent 

31.9 

419 

33.5 

12.8 

175 

14.0 

2.6 

44 

3.5 

6.2 

83 

6.6 

2.0 

27 

2.2 

7.9 

116 

9.3 

2.7 

33 

2.7 

20.2 

209 

16.7 

4.7 

45 

3.6 

University  or  college  

6.4 

48 

3.8 

2.6 

51 

4.1 

lote:    See  table  5-16  for  wthodological  note. 

Source:  Janes  Heciaovich  and  JoAnn  C.  Butler,  Planners'  Salaries  and  Baplovaent  Trends.  1985.  Planning 
Advisory  ServicA  Report  Nuaber  395,  African  Planning  Association,  Chicago,  XL,  1986,  p.  18. 
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Table  5-20. 

Median  salaries  of  planners  by  sex,  education,  experience,  and  employer:  1985 


Hale  (M  =  4,754) 


Fenale  (N  =  1,194) 


Experience  and  eaployer 

R  A 

D  (A* 

rn.u.  /ijav 

ToUl 

B.A. 

H.A. 

Ph.D. /Law 

Total 

IkMla:  5  jean 

(in  dollars) 

22,586 

21,089 

23,834 

28,077  (a) 

23,085 

21,838 

22,087 

(b) 

22,087 

State/Federal  

25,082 

23,584 

25,082 

40,055  (a) 

25,082 

27,078 

25,456 

(b) 

25,456 

26,080 

24,084 

27^078 

(b) 

26,579 

24,084 

27,328 

(b) 

26,080 

28,077 

(b) 

29,324 

30,198 

28,576 

27,078  (a) 

22,087 

32,569  (a) 

25,082 

Between  5  and  10  years 

30,073 

27,577 

31,071 

3^,816  (a) 

30,073 

27,453 

29,075 

(b) 

28,825 

32,569 

28,326 

33,317 

35,064  (a) 

32,818 

31,321 

31,071 

(b) 

31,121 

35,064 

36,063 

35,563 

45,047 

36,063 

30,073 

36,063 

(b) 

32,818 

33,068 

34,066  (a) 

34,815 

35,064 

34,565 

(b) 

30,572 

(b) 

30,073 

Over  10  years 

38,309 

36,063 

40,055 

40,055 

38,558 

32,81*8 

37,310 

(b) 

35,438 

43,050 

38,184 

44,048 

50,038 

43,050 

40,055 

41,054 

(b) 

40,055 

48,041 

48,041 

49,788 

57,026 

50,038 

40,055 

35,064 

(b) 

35,064 

42,052 

45,047 

42,052 

45,047 

43,549 

(b) 

32,569 

34,066 

34,066 

ERIC 


lote:    See  table  5-16  for  oethodological  note. 

(a)  Fewer  than  10  responses;  saople  size  not  sUtistically  significant. 

(b)  Fewer  than  5  responses;  saople  not  included  in  table,  but  incorporated  in  toUls. 

Source:   Janes  Heciaovich  and  JuAnn  C.  Butler,   Planners*  Salaries  and  &plovent  Trends.  1985,   Planning  Advisory  Service  Report  Niaber  395,  Anerican 
Planning  Association,  Chicago,  IL,  1986,  p.  9.  A^' 
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Table  5-21. 

Total  membership  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  selected 
years:  1899-1987 


Year 


Total 


1899. 
1904. 
1910. 
1917. 
1920. 
1930. 
1950. 

mo. 

1%7. 
1981. 
1982. 
1983. 
1984. 
1985. 
1986. 
1987. 


11 
38 
68 
93 
127 
252 
442 
1,647 
2,300 
5,900 
6,200 
6,600 
7,300 
8,000 
8,700 
9,500 


Source:    Data  provided  by  the  Anerican  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  Washington,  D.C.,  1987. 
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Table  5-22. 

Regional  distribution  of  membership  of  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  (ASLA): 
1985 


Percent  of  ASLA 
membership 

New  England     4 

Middle  Atlantic   13 

East  North  Centta!   12 

West  North  Central   7 

South  Atlantic  „  ^  ^   23 

East  South  Cenn-al   „   4 

West  South  0;nlral  ^  .*   10 

Mountain  ^   g 

Pacific  „   13 

Canada  ^  „  „   ^ 


Note:  These  dau  reflect  only  those  landscape  architecU  wt.o  are  memben  of  ASLA  Regions  represent  Census  Bureau 
Qassification.  See  Appendix  2  for  a  listing  of  Sutes  included  m  each  region. 

Source:  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  Nation^'  SalagLSunrv  of  Landscape  Arehitects  and  Profile  of  Professional 
Practice.  19RS.  Washington,  D.C..  1985.  p.  5. 

Mcthodologiral  note:  The  National  Salary  Survey  of  Landscape  Architects  was  conducted  during  the  third  quarter  of  1985.  The 
sur^y  was  sent  by  mail  to  15,161  randomly  selected  landscape  architcctt  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada,  both  members 
and  non-members  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  (ASLA).  Of  the  15,161  questionnaires  mailed,  4,105,  wcrx; 
returned,  representing  a  27  percent  response  rate. 
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Table  5-23, 

Average  income  of  landscape  architects  by  practice  setting:    1981  and  1984 


Practice  setting 


Incoae  source  Private  Public  Academic 

(in  dollars) 

1984   31,377  32,669  34,247 

1981   30,325  27,502  27,869 

1984  percent  increase   3  19  23 

Additiooal  incoK:^ 

1984   6,237  4,809  7,516 

1981   6,549  3,470  6,368 

1984  percent  increase   5  39  ^3 

Overall  iacami 

1984    32,917  34,110  39,217 

1981   32,110  28,752  32,067 

1984  percent  increase   3  19  22 


lote:   The  figures  represent  all  survey  respondents  of  both  ASIA  metters  and  non-mobers  except  those 
who  identified  thenselves  as  retired  or  part- tine  professional  workers.   See  table  5-22  for  aethodological 
note. 

*This  nu^r  reflects  an  average  of  those  who  reported  additional  inco«.  The  percer.  reporting  additional 
incooe  was  not  given  in  the  source  document. 

Source:   Aaerican  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  National  Salary  Sur/ev  of  Landscane  Architects  and 
Profile  of  Professional  Practice.  1985 >  Washington,  D.C.,  1985,  p.  18. 
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Table  5-24. 

Average  income  of  landscape  architects  by  years  of  experience  and  sex: 
ISdl  and  1984 


Years  of  experience 


Incoae  source 

Salary: 

Male 

1984  

1981  

1984  percent  i^vrrease. 

Peaale 

1984  

1981  

1984  percent  increase. 

Additional  incow:* 

Hale 

1984  

1981  

1984  percent  increase. 

Peaale 

1984  

1981  

1984  percent  increase. 

Overall  incoae: 

Male 

1984  

1981  

1984  percent  increase., 

Fenale 

1984  

1981  

1984  percent  increase.. 


3  or  less 


4-6 


7-12 


13-18 


19  or  Bore 


(in  dollars) 


20,341 
16,729 
23 


17,359 
15,587 
11 


4,270 
3,804 
12 


3,237 
1,835 
76 


21,381 
18,263 
17 


18,202 
16,424 
11 


24,809 
22,259 
11 


22,677 
19,655 
15 


5,237 
3,876 
35 


5,014 
1,931 
160 


26,659 
23,775 
12 


24,249 
20,419 
19 


32,269 
28,073 
15 


26,356 
25,874 
2 


4,797 
4,399 
9 


5,108 
3,688 
39 


33,596 
29,598 
14 


27,912 
27,284 
2 


39,153 
36,151 
8 


29,410 
25,234 
17 


7,292 
6,921 
5 


4,639 
1,700 
173 


41,358 
37,993 
9 


30,529 
26,710 
14 


46,064 
39,730 
16 


42,829 
29,890 
43 


10,677 
9,430 
13 


12,000 
4,000 
200 


48,429 
41,950 
15 


44,162 
34,435 
40 


lote:  The  figures  include  both  ASLA  aeabers  and  non-neabers  eicept  those  identified  as  retired  or  part- 
tun  workers.   See  table  5-22  for  aethodo logical  nou  . 

^Additional  incoae  f  igiures  are  averaged  froa  the  saaple  respondent. 

Source:   Anerican  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  national  Salary  Survey  of  Landscape  Architects  and 
Profile  of  Professional  Practice,  1985 >  Washingtc  .,  D.C.,  1985,  p.  21. 
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Table  5-25. 

Accredited  landscape  architecture  programs,    lected  years:  1971-1987 


Year  BS              BSLA  BLA  MLA  Total 

1971   2  3  13  4  22 

1973    5  4  15  4  28 

1975    7  5  15  7  34 

l^'^   6  6  17  7  36 

1984    3  12  23  12  50 

1987    2  12  25  20  50 


Note:  The  degrees  awarded  in  Landscape  Architecture  represented  in  this  Uble  arc:  Bachelor  of  Science  (BS),  Bachelor  of  Saence 
in  Landscape  Architecture  (BSLA),  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  (BLA),  and  Masten  in  Landscape  Architecture  (MLA). 
The  Landscape  Architecture  Accrediution  Board  is  recognized  by  the  Council  of  Postsecondaiy  Accrediu^ton  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Education  as  an  accrediting  agency  for  fiist  baccalaureate  and  graduate  degree  programs  in  landscape  architecture. 
Accrediution  is  a  non-govcrnmenUl,  voluntary  system,  self-regulated  and  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  iu  stated  objectives  and 
compliance  with  minimum  external  mandates.  Institutional  programs  are  evaluated  and  their  review  dates  documented  as  initial 
review  (IR),  next  review  (NR).  and  last  review  (LR).  All  the  programs  have  passed  the  initial  review  stage  and  several  are  housed  in 
a  department  devoted  exclusively  to  landscape  architecture. 


Source;  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  Landscape  Architecture  Accreditation  Board,  Washington.  D.C,  1987. 
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Table  5-26. 

Characteristics  of  accredited  landscape  architecture  programs:  1983-1987 


1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

4,922  (a) 

4,985.5  (a) 

5,347.2  (a) 

  1,748 

1,675  (b) 

1,559.5  (b) 

1,675 

Hen  

3,244 

3,002  (b) 

3,077  (b) 

3,453 

1,185 

1,128 

1,113 

484 

489  (a) 

615.11 

405 

407 

512.60 

\kmen  

71 

79 

74 

102.5 

Fill  

104 

108 

151.5 

Pab-t  

17 

36 

35 

32.8 

Ftjll  

119 

129 

159 

Part  

20 

19 

28 

12 

Full  

108 

99 

117 

Part  

12 

28 

31 

30.1 

Fiill  

NA 

NA 

NA 

21 

Part  

MA 

NA 

NA 

69.5 

NA  -  Not  available. 

lote:    In  cases  in  which  a  prograa  did  not  subait  annual  interia  reports,  the  suaaary  sheets  of  that  program 
are  listed  as  not  reporting  or  MA  and  the  nuober  is  indicated  separate  fro*  the  other  respondents.  Statistics 
for  1984/85  are  based  on  daU  froa  53  educational  programs,  while  1983/84,  1985/86  and  1986/87  daU  are  based 
on  57  programs. 

(a)  ToUl  is  larger  than  sum  of  women  and  men  due  to  nonreporting  of  sex  by  certain  programs. 

(b)  Two  non-reporting  programs. 

(c)  One  non-reporting  program. 

Sourca:   American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  Annual  Report  Statistics.  Washington,  D.C.,  1987. 
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Table  5-27. 

State  distribution  of  designers: 


1970  and  1980 


Sute 


CaUforma  

Ntw  York  

TtXAS  

Illinois  

^«Dns7lvanla... 

Nichigan  

PloricU  

Ohio  

Mm  Jersey  

Musachusetts.. 

Virtinia  

North  Carolutf 

Uaslungton  

Georti'   

Xnduuia  

MiniBsoU  

Wisconsin  , 

HunfUnd  .... 

Connecticut  

Nitsoun  

Tennessee  

Colorado  

AlabMU  

Orsfon  

Arizona  

Louisiana  

OklalMM  

Kentucky  

South  Carolina., 
loua  

Kansas  

Kississippi  

Arkansas  

Rhode  Island  

Utah  

Nebraska  

Uest  Virginia  

Mev  Neiico  

Hew  Hai^>5hire . . . 
Hawaii  

Nevada  

Name  

Delaware  

Idaho   

Venont  

Nontana  

North  DakoU  

UyoBint  

South  DakoU  

Alaska  


1970 

CoTiCtf  .- 

of 

tratlc7 

1980 

of 

Uati" 
ion 

Rank 

designers 

 .  — 

ratu- 



Rank 

designers 

ratio^ 

2 

31,12? 

1.34 

1 

48,036 

1.30 

1 

37,236 

1.72 

2 

43,833 

1.69 

8 

10,663 

.8S 

3 

20,581 

.97 

3 

13,616 

1.02 

4 

17,255 

.98 

k 

12,0S1 

.88 

5 

14,981 

.86 

6 

11,428 

1.14 

6 

14,786 

1.08 

10 

7,330 

1.00 

7 

14,102 

1.03 

b 

11,S7S 

.04 

8 

13,949 

.87 

7 

11,240 

1.30 

9 

13,728 

1.20 

9 

7,821 

1.12 

10 

10,089 

1  11 

11 

4,996 

.97 

11 

7,588 

.95 

16 

4,22S 

.71 

12 

7,472 

.84 

21 

3,119 

.80 

13 

6,733 

1.07 

18 

3,772 

.72 

14 

6,664 

.83 

13 

4,470 

.73 

15 

6,287 

.76 

19 

3,749 

.84 

16 

6,083 

.94 

17 

3,981 

.77 

17 

6,024 

.82 

1? 

4,S86 

.99 

18 

5,750 

.86 

IS 

4,227 

1.12 

19 

5,744 

1.14 

14 

4,409 

.82 

20 

3,720 

.78 

20 

3,349 

.76 

21 

4,929 

.74 

23 

2,41S 

.96 

22 

4,683 

1.01 

22 

2,560 

.71 

23 

4,256 

.80 

31 

1,609 

.66 

24 

3,787 

.94 

29 

1,734 

.93 

25 

3,756 

.98 

2k 

2,132 

.60 

26 

3,656 

.65 

30 

1,727 

.61 

27 

3,321 

.76 

2S 

2,104 

.63 

28 

3,284 

.67 

?S 

1,874 

.6S 

29 

3,090 

.68 

2f 

2,041 

.62 

30 

2,995 

.67 

27 

1,889 

.73 

31 

2,763 

.76 

33 

1,IS8 

.53 

32 

2,069 

.63 

37 

9S3 

.48 

33 

1,855 

.61 

32 

1,223 

1.08 

34 

1,841 

1.24 

35 

1,066 

.92 

35 

1,836 

.91 

Ik 

1,073 

.62 

36 

1,643 

.68 

36 

1,036 

.62 

37 

1,591 

.65 

kO 

838 

.84 

38 

1,422 

.80 

38 

900 

1.01 

39 

1,357 

.92 

39 

879 

1.03 

40 

1 ,236 

.88 

kl 

478 

.7  ' 

41 

.83 

kl 

601 

.54 

42 

944 

59 

kl 

S41 

.85 

43 

799 

.88 

kb 

4S9 

.58 

44 

760 

.56 

Mt 

467 

.92 

45 

627 

80 

kb 

418 

.55 

46 

565 

.49 

48 

213 

.34 

47 

447 

.48 

SO 

160 

.42 

48 

442 

.60 

47 

320 

.44 

49 

386 

.38 

49 

172 

.60 

50 

363 

.61 

■rte:  Census  figures  for  toUl  designers  for  19/0  were  232.890  and  for  1980  were  338,374.  sutes  are  in 
order  cf  rank  of  mnber  of  designers  in  1980. 

*Concentration  ratio:    Proportion  of  designers  in  State  labor  force  conpared  with  national  proportion  A 
ntio  of  l.OO  would  Man  that  State  concentration  was  identical  to  the  national  average. 
Sour»:    National  Enckwnt  for  the  /u^s,  Research  Division.  Where  Artiste  Liv>,  loan,  Washington  D  C 
"•port  19,  Narch  1987,  p.  25.    (DaU  are  fr«  U.S.  Burea*!  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population  ) 
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Table  5-28. 

Employment  and  unemployment  of  designers:  1983-1986 


Occu]>ation 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


Change 
1983-1986 


Designers 


415,000 


A66,00C 


504,000* 


504,000* 


+89,000 


Bcployed  

UnB^)loyBd  

Uneaplo]^nt  rate  (percent) 


393,000 
22,000 
5.2 


448,000 
18,000 
3.9 


484,000 
20,000 
3.9 


484,000 
20,000 
4.0 


+91,000 
-2,000 
-1.2 


'^The  source  estioated  the  saae  rounded  nuaber  for  these  years. 

lote:   Eq>loyed  plus  une^>loyed  may  not  equal  occupation  total  due  to  roundiag.   Uneflployaeat  rates  are 
coaputed  based  oc  an  unrounded  estiaate  of  the  u:)e^>lo9aent  and  labor  force  levels.    For  years  1983  to 
1986,  all  the  eaplo;aent  rates  were  calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics  using  unrot<nded  dau. 
Therefore,  calculating  uneaplo^^t  rates  using  the  rounded  levels  for  uneaoloyed  and  labor  force  say  yield 
slightly  different  rates.   See  chapter  2  for  discussion  of  these  data. 

Source:   Rational  EndoMHint  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Artist  Eaployaent  in  1986,"  Washington,  D.C., 
Hote  22,  March  19S7.    (Data  are  froa  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Current 
Population  Survey.) 
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Table  5-29. 

Number  of  industrial  designers  employed:  1976,  1978,  and  1980 

Employment 

Estimated  Avenge  annual 

Year  employment  openings 

1976  ^   12,000  500 

1978    „   13,000  550 

19g0  ^        13.000  600 

Sount:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Occupational  Outlook  Ouarteriv.  Washington,  D.C,  Spnng  issues  1978,  p.  32;  1980,  p.  20;  and 
1982,  p.  19. 


Table  5-30. 

Cash  compensation  of 

1979-1987 


industrial  designers  by 


position,  selected  years: 


Average  salaz7 


1979  1981  1983  1985  1987 


Total  cadi  cof  eomtioo 


Ptincipai;  owner;  president   42,800 

Vice  president   MA 

Director;  nnager   3A,400 

Project  director   24,900 

Senior  designer   21,200 

Staff  designer   15,800 

fintry  level  designer   12,600 

leal  caib  coipmatioo 

Principal;  ovner;  president   42,800 

Vice  president   lA 

Director;  aanager   34,400 

Project  director   24,900 

Senior  designer   21,200 

Staff  designer   15,800 

Entry  Iflvel  designer   12,600 


(in  current  dollars) 


56,500 

62,188 

82,774 

85,344 

NA 

59,655 

60,767 

62,112 

41,500 

42,021 

51,428 

50,712 

34,800 

35,650 

39,986 

43,022 

27,500 

30,014 

33,107 

36,445 

21,500 

24,173 

26,750 

26,777 

16,200 

18,190 

19,750 

20,167 

(in 

constant  1979 

dollars) 

44,350 

43,000 

52,750 

52,750 

NA 

41,250 

38,750 

38,400 

32,600 

?9,800 

32,750 

31,400 

27,300 

24,700 

25,500 

26,600 

21,600 

20,800 

21,000 

22,500 

16,900 

16,700 

17,000 

16, GOO 

12,7'y? 

12,600 

12,600 

12,500 

NA  *  Not  a  separate  category. 

Source:   ftrian  J.  Vfynne,  1987  OMpensation  Survey.  Industrial  Designers  Society  of  Aaerica  (IDSA),  Great 
Palls,  VA,  1987,  pp.  3  and  4.  (Copyright) 

Methodological  note:   IDSA  sailed  questionnaires  to  852  aeabers  in  the  United  SUtes  who  head  a  design 
group.   One  hmdred  forty-two  neibers,  reporting  on  1,021  industrial  designers,  co^>leted  and  returned  the 
questionnaire  --  a  17  percent  response  rate.   A  statistical  breakdown  of  the  sa^)le  follows: 

Nuaber  of  respondents      Nuaber  of  design  eaployees 

By  practice 


88 

709 

48 

270 

OtimT%  

6 

42 

9y  budcet/billiiva 

$0-249,999  

48 

120 

$250,000-499,999  

35 

181 

$500,000-999,999  

25 

194 

$1,000,000^  

34 

526 

By  regiflB 

39 

303 

Midwest  

46 

326 

South  

20 

163 

Uest  

37 

229 

Otaaiatiooal  note:  In  1987  the  average  industrial  designer  earned  $38,750  in  base  salary  and  $44,500  in 
totttl  cash  coapensation. 
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Tv  Ae  5-31. 

Selected  characteristics  of  design  groups  responding  to  the  Industrial 
Designers  Society  of  America  Corporate  Design  Study:  1987 


Responses 
NuBber  Percent 

Average 
nuiber  of 
fuU-tiae 
employees 

Average 
annual 
budget  of 
desi<^  group 

Average  sales 
per  dollar 
investe^l  in 
design  group 

Wf  gnwi>  tjpe 

(in  dollars) 

41 

45 

4 

1,101,829 

1,945 

Central  departaent 

(vith    '^er  units)  

19 

71 

6 

919,850 

5,162 

Divisional  jnit.  

14 

15 

4 

656,500 

3,695 

Ho  foraal  departaent  

16 

18 

1 

NA 

NA 

Other  

HA 

NA 

3 

NA 

NA 

By  group  location 

18 

20 

4 

1,137,857 

1,595 

17 

19 

3 

339,714 

2,601 

Research  and  development.. 

23 

25 

4 

1,561,350 

3,391 

21 

23 

3 

452,105 

1,490 

Other  

12 

13 

4 

772,500 

2,408 

By  sales 

$0-100  Billion  

35 

38 

2 

336,458 

127 

$100  Billion-l  billion.... 

35 

38 

3 

679,500 

562 

21 

23 

7 

1,964,100 

3,929 

All  leqnoM  

91 

NA 

4 

938,845 

2,482 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

Soum:  Brian  J.  Wynne,  1987  Corporate  Design  Croup  Study,  Industrial  Designers  Society  of  Africa  (IDSA), 
Great  Palls,  VA,  1987,  pp.  2,  10,  11,  and  15. 

Methodological  note:   (^stionnaires  were  sailed  in  May  1987  to  218  IDSA  neabers  who  head  corporate 
inAistrial  design  groups.   Of  these,  95  responded  for  a  return  rate  of  44  percent. 
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Table  5-32. 

Types  of  tasks  in  which  companies  use  industrial  design  groups:  1987 


Coopany  use  of  industrial  design  group* 


New 


Corporate 
i«age 

Exhibits 

Interiors 

Nev  product 
developnent 

product 
design 

Packaging 

Point  of 
purchase 

Product 
■odification 

Production 
strategy 

Signage 

By  group  type  (nuaber  of  responses) 

(percentage  of  reponses) 

Central  department  (41)  

51 

49 

39 

90 

8 

42 

24 

jy 

HL 

Central  departaent  (other  units)  (19). 

37 

16 

16 

100 

J 

53 

21 

68 

58 

16 

64 

50 

57 

93 

93 

43 

36 

57 

50 

36 

No  formal  departaent  (16)  

50 

56 

31 

100 

88 

56 

19 

56 

38 

31 

Other  (5)  

60 

0 

20 

40 

40 

20 

20 

40 

20 

40 

By  groiq)  location 

Marketing  (18)  

39 

33 

22 

78 

78 

56 

44 

67 

61 

28 

42 

26 

26 

95 

95 

2C 

21 

58 

42 

21 

Research  and  developoent  (24)  

46 

46 

25 

96 

100 

46 

21 

79 

74 

25 

73 

59 

64 

91 

96 

59 

41 

64 

55 

64 

Other  (12)  

58 

50 

33 

100 

92 

58 

17 

67 

42 

50 

By  sales 

$0-100  million  (36)  

53 

56 

31 

94 

94 

42 

n 

72 

53 

39 

$100  aillion  -  1  billion  (35)  

49 

40 

43 

91 

97 

51 

29 

63 

51 

34 

$1  billion*  (21)  

57 

33 

29 

91 

91 

52 

29 

62 

57 

38 

All  responses  (95)  

52 

43 

35 

94 

94 

48 

30 

67 

53 

37 

Bote:   See  table  5-31  for  nethodological  note. 


\  /1 2     *^'P<"^^*  w«re  asked  to  check  all  that  apply.  4  3  'i 

ERJC^""^'   8ri«n  J-  Wynne,  1987  Corporate  Design  Group  Study,  Industrial  Designers  Society  of  Anerica  (lOSA),  Great  falls,  VA,  1987,  p.  25. 


Table  5-33. 

Basis  of  judgment  of  i)erfoniiance  of  industrial  design  groups:  1987 


How  coapany /division  priaarily  judges  the  contribution  that  the  iadustrial  group  has  nade  to  a  new 
product  *s  success? 


Basis  of  judgiient  of  contribution 


Custooer 
coonents 


Perfoniance 


Production 
costs 


Quality/ 
reliability 


Market 
reaction/ 
sales 


(percentage  of  responses) 


By  group  type  (nuaber  of  responses) 

Central  departaent  (38)   16 

Central  departaent 

(other  units)  (18)   17 

Divisional  unit  (14)   7 

No  foraal  departaent  (15)   27 

Other  (3)   0 

By  group  locatioo 

Marketii^  (17)   0 

Engineering  (18;   39 

Research  and  developaent  (23).  13 

Design  (22)   18 

Other  (10)   0 

By  sales 

$0-$100  Billion  (i5)   17 

$100  Billion  -  1  billion  (35).  6 

$1  billion^  (20)   ^0 

Ail  lespooies  (90)   le 


16 

17 
0 
20 
20 


12 
6 

26 
5 

30 


Ik 
9 
25 

Ik 


0 
0 
0 
0 
10 


11 

u 

0 
20 


0 
6 

13 
9 

10 


9 

6 
10 


63 

56 
79 
53 
40 


88 
50 
48 
68 
50 


57 
80 
35 

61 


■ote:   See  table  5-31  for  aethodological  note. 

Source:  Brian  J.  Wynne,  1987  Corporate  Design  Group  Study.  Industrial  Cssigners  Socie^'  of  America,  Great 
Falls,  VA,  1987,  p.  29, 
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Table  5-34. 

Self -employment  of  graphic  and  fine  artists  and  photographers  and  camera 
operators:  1984 


Self-  Wage  and 

Nuaber  eoployed  salary  workers 


(percent) 

Graphic  and  fine  artists   204,000  63  37 

Photographers  and  caaera  operators   101,000  45  55 


Source:  U.S.  Departaent  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  1986-1987. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  pp.  221  and  224. 
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Table  5-35. 

Total  membership  of  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts:  1954-1987 


Year  Total 


1954   1,324 

1955   1,326 

1956   1,412 

1957   1,525 

1966   1,714 

1967   1,885 

1%9   1,88^ 

1970   1,886 

1971   1,885 

1972   1,642 

1976   1,767 

1978   1,661 

1979   1,620 

1980   1,700 

1981   1,954 

1982    2,000 

1983   2,200 

1984   2,439 

1985   3,000 

1986  ,   5,000 

1987   5,420 


Snirce:   Data  provided  by  the  Aaerican  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  Washington,  D.C.,  1987. 
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Table  5-36. 

Characteristics  of  respondents  to  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts  (AIGA)  sunrey  of  graphic  design  professionals:  1987 


ToUl 
respondents 
(N=2046) 


Current 
AIGA 
aeaber 

(N=14C«) 


Foraer 

AIGA 
neaber 

(N=225) 


Never 
belonged 
to  AIGA 
(H-/1OO)  (b) 


Sei 

Feoale   47 

Male   53 

Age 

Up  to  29   26 

30  to  39   45 

40  to  49   18 

SO  to  59   9 

60  and  over   3 

Region  of  residence  (a) 

Northeast   42 

Midwest   17 

South   17 

West   22 

Foreign   1 

Education  (highest  level  co^ileted) 

High  school  or  less   1 

Attended  college,  but  did  not  earn  a  degree   8 

A  certificate  fro»  a  college   3 

A  tvo-year  college  degree   3 

A  four-year  college  degree   40 

Graduate  or  professional  courses ,  but  no 

graduate  or  professional  degree   22 

A  graduate  or  professional  degree   23 

1986  personal  incoae  f roa  the  profession 

Less  than  $12,000   6 

$12,000-17,999   6 

$18,000-24,999   15 

$25,000-34,999    22 

$35,000-49,999   21 

$50,000-74,999   15 

$75,000-124,999   10 

$125,000-174,999   3 

$175,000-249,999   1 

$250,000  or  wsre   1 


(percent) 


46 
54 


26 
46 
17 
9 
2 


44 

16 
17 
21 
2 


(c) 
7 
3 
3 

42 

21 
24 


6 

5 
13 
22 
21 
15 
11 
3 
2 
1 


54 
46 


26 
39 
21 
10 
4 


44 
18 
14 
23 
2 


2 
8 
1 
4 

40 

24 
21 


10 
8 

18 
19 
17 
12 
10 
3 
1 
1 


46 
54 


24 
43 
18 
8 
6 


31 
22 
19 
27 

0  (b) 


1 

13 
2 
3 

35 

25 
19 


6 
9 

20 
25 
21 
12 
6 
1 

(c) 
(c) 


lote:   See  table  5-37  for  Methodological  note, 

(a)  Regional  classifications  are  those  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.   See  Appendix  2  for  a  list  of  the 
SUtes  included. 

(b)  The  sa^>le  of  professionals  never  belonging  to  AIGA  was  chosen  randoaly  froa  organization  contacts  and 
suggestions  froa  the  field.   Since  the  saaple  of  design  professionals  having  never  had  an  AIGA 
affiliation  was  liaited  to  the  U.S.,  there  are  by  definition  no  foreign  respondents  in  this  category. 

(c)  Indicates  greater  than  0  but  less  than  1/2  of  1  percent. 

^  Soum:   Kane,  Parsons  and  Associates,  Inc.,  A  Surwv  of  Graphic  Design  Professionals,  subaitted  to 

||^|^(^"  African  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  New  York,  NY,  1987,  pp.  8  and  9. 
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Table  5-37. 

Percentage  of  graphic  designers  by  sex  and  age:  1987 


Sex 


Under 
29 


AgcrN»2046) 


30-39 


4049 


50  and 

over 


Female 
Male  .... 


64 

36 


51 
49 


30 

70 


17 
83 


Note:  These  dau  are  bastd  on  the  total  number  of  survey  responses. 

Soorct:  ICane,  Paisons  and  Associates,  Inc.,  A  Survey  of  Graphx  Design  Professionals:  Report  of  the  Findings.  New  York,  NY, 
1987,  p.  10. 

MellKKiolockal  note;  Tables  5-37  to  5-40  were  taken  from  a  1987  survey  of  graphic  arts  professionals  prepared  for  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Aru  (AIGA).  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  15,000  graphic  artt  professionals.  Approximately  4,800  weie 
current  AIGA  membets,  900  were  former  members,  and  tlie  remaining  9,200  were  chosen  randomly  by  or^gmizational  contacts  or 
suggestions  from  the  Tiekl.  Of  the  AIGA  members,  1,408  returned  the  survey  form  for  a  response  rate  of  30  percent.  Of  the  former 
members,  25  percent  (225)  returned  the  form.  Of  nonmembers,  about  400  (4  percent)  returned  the  form.  The  low  response  rate 
among  nonmembers  or  farmer  members  decreased  the  overall  response  rate  to  24  percent,  a  comparatively  low  fetum.  Data  are 
more  represenUtive  of  the  AIGA  membcrdiip  than  of  the  field  in  general. 
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Table  5-38. 

Size  of  graphic  arts  firms  #  departments  in  which  artists  are  employed  by 
type  of  employer:  1987 


Type  of  eoployer 


Coapany  Coopany  in 

Ncaber  of                 in  design  soae  other  '  ernient  Nonprofit  Educational  Publishing 

employees                      field  field  organization  organization  institution  house 

(percentage  distribution) 

2-5                                       38  37  67  67  6A  43 

6-10                                     26  26  7  16  U  14 

11-20  ,                           15  17  22  11  11  24 

21-50                                   12  10  4  5  6  10 

51-100                                   4  4  0  0  2  5 

Ovur  100                                5  7  0  0  4  5 

ToUl*                                 100  100  100  100  100  100 


■ote:    Based  on  the  size  ^f  fims/departaents  in  which  respondents  were  employed .    For  conpanies  whose 
priaary  activities  are  in  the  design  field,  the  figures  refer  to  the  fir«*s  toUl  nuober  of  e^loyees.  For 
all  other  organizations,  the  nunber^  describe  the  design  departnents  only.   See  table  5-37  for 
oethodological  note. 

*Fercents  nay  not  total  100  due  to  rounding. 

Source:   Kane,  Parsons  and  Associates,  Inc.,  A  Survey  of  Graphic  Design  trofessionals,  suboitted  to 
Aaerican  Institute  of  ^rapiiic  Arts,  New  York,  MY.  1987,  p.  18. 
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Table  5-39. 

Employment  characteristics  of  graphic  design  professionals  reoponding  to 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  (AIGA)  survey:    1987  (continued  on 
the  next  page) 


Current        Fomer  Never 
ToUl  AIGA  AIGA  belonged 

sanple        neober        neaber       to  AIGA 


^lo^nt  situation  (percent) 


Freelance;  work  on  a  freelance  basis  for  other  designers 


or  siailar  organizations  

8 

7 

13 

11 

Self-eaployed;  work  for  myself  and  do  not  have  others  on 

22 

21 

21 

22 

Owner  oi:  partner  in  a  firm  chat  eoploys  others  on  a  full- 

2k 

28 

22 

13 

Salaried  e^>loyee  of  an  organization  

kk 

41 

53 

1 

1 

2 

1 

type  of  job  that  best  chancterlBes  respondeat  (a) 

52 

57 

52 

39 

17 

15 

16 

25 

Ik 

15 

16 

12 

k 

k 

4 

k 

3 

5 

Eiecutive  or  nanager  in  the  field  

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

10 

2 

2 

3 

Environnental  desigr^r  

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Editor  

1 

(b) 

k 

Display  designer  

1 

1 

2 

(b) 

(b) 

1 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

k 

3 

6 

(a)  There  is  a  snail  anount  of  nultiple  response  to  these  questions. 

(b)  Less  than  1  percent. 
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Table  5-39. 

Employment  characteristics  of  graphic  design  professionals  responding  to 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  (AIGA)  survey:    1987  (condnued  from 
previous  page) 


Current 

Poner 

Never 

ToUl 

AIGA 

AIGA 

belonged 

saaplc 

OKober 

aenber 

to  AIGA 

Kind  of  acpnizatiao  caployid  by  (waag  thoie  vbo  are 

(percent) 

salaried  g^loyeui  of  an  OK'ganixatiaD) 

A  coapany  whose  priaory  activity  is  in  the  design  field... 

41 

46 

39 

28 

A  coapany  whose  priaary  activity  is  in  sow  other  area  

29 

28 

23 

34 

13 

13 

15 

14 

10 

8 

14 

15 

5 

5 

8 

2 

2 

5 

4 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Job  title  or  position  (a) 

5 

5 

4 

3 

18 

20 

17 

11 

27 

29 

24 

18 

5 

6 

5 

4 

35 

32 

37 

44 

Corporate  connunications  director/nanager  

7 

8 

4 

4 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Other  departnent  director/aanager  

5 

5 

4 

7 

Project  adiinistrator/coordinator  

12 

13 

11 

12 

25 

26 

24 

26 

22 

20 

29 

24 

Junior  desig^ier/design  assistant  

3 

3 

2 

13 

15 

U 

10 

Product  ion/ traffic  

11 

10 

12 

13 

14 

13 

17 

19 

U 

4 

5 

4 

PUU'tijie  college  faculty  aeaber  

k 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

k 

6 

lote:   See  table  5-37  for  nethodological  note. 


iz)   There  is  a  saall  anount  of  oultiple  respo.^  to  these  questions. 

Source:  Kane,  Parsons  and  Associates,  Inc.,  A  Survey  of  Graphic  Design  Professionals,  submitted  to 
Anerican  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  New  York,  NY,  1987,  pp.  17  and  18. 


Table  5-40. 

Number  and  percent  of  secondary  schools  offering  courses  In  visual  arts  and  design:  1981-82 


Secondaiy  schools  offering  Avenge  counes 

couiset  in  program  p^r  school  Program  enrollment 

Percent 

Percent  enrollment 

of  through 

Course                                    Number             schools  N-jmber  Number*            grade  12 

DcMgn                                            700                  3.6  0.1  12,000  0 

Graphic  and 

commercial  aru                                 3300                 16.7  0.2  61,000  3 

Craftt                                            9300                  47.4  1.4  451,000  i3 

Fine  aits                                        16,700                  84.9  3.1  U12,000  37 


'Data  have  been  rounded  to  nearest  1000. 

Source  Evaluation  Technologies,  Inc.,  "Course  Offerings  and  Enrollmenu  in  the  ArU  and  the  Humanities  at  the  Secondary  School 
Level,"  Arlington,  VA,  1984,  ubies  1  and  2,  pp.  18  and  20. 


ERIC 
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Table  5-41. 

Employment  and  unemployment  of  painters,  sculptors,  craft  artists,  artist 
printmakers  and  photographers:  1983-1986 


Occupation 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

Change 
1983-86 

Change 
1985-86 

Paint/ftrs  /      iDtarc  fcr^f  t 
artists/and  artist  printaakers  

192, (XX) 

220,000 

207,000 

194,000 

♦2,000 

-13,000 

186,000 
6,000 
3.3 

212,000 
8,000 
3.5 

200,000 
7,000 
3.2 

189,000 
5,000 
2.7 

♦3,000 
-1,000 
-.6 

-11,000 
-  2,000 
-.5 

119,000 

128,000 

134,000 

131,000 

♦12,000 

-  3,000 

UneapIoyMnt  rate  (percent)  

113,000 
6,000 
5.0 

123,000 
5,000 
3.9 

129,000 
5,000 
3.5 

127,000 
4,000 
2.7 

♦14,000 
-  2,000 
-':.3 

-  2,000 

-  1,000 

-.8 

■ota:   bplo]fed  plus  uneaployed  nay  not  equal  occupation  toUl  due  to  rounding.   Uneaployaent  rates  are 
co^Mited  based  on  an  unrounded  estimate  of  the  uneaplcjiBent  and  labor  force  levels.   For  years  1983  to 
1986,  all  the  eHployaent  rates  were  calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics  using  unrounded  data.  It 
is  therefore  possible  that  the  une^>loyBent  rates  using  the  rounded  levels  for  une^)loyed  and  labor  force 
yield  slightly  different  rates.   See  chapter  2  for  a  description  of  these  daU. 


Sonree:   iational  Endoment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Artist  E^)lo>wnt  in  1986,"  Washington,  D.C., 
Bote  22,  Harch  1987.    (DaU  are  fron  U.S.  bureau  of  the  Census  and  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  Current 
Population  Survey.) 
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Table  5-42. 

State  distribution  of  painters, 
printiBakers:    1970  and  1980 


sculptors,  craft  artists,  and  artist 


SUte 


Calif ocma.... 

Iw  Ya.<  

Ttm  

lUifioit  

Nnntylvaiiia.. 

FUrida  

9mt  Jtnty  

Ohio  

NMsadaiMtU. 
Nidutan  

Virfima  

Hadiiiigtfln  

NuryiMd  

MiflOMota  

Niucun  

Conoactiout  

Col«ndo  

ViicaiKiii  

Gaortia  

Aiiiona  


Louiaiaoa. 


HaMaii  

Kaotucky  

South  Carolina. 

Utah  

iafarmaka  

Ntw  Hampshire.., 
Kbode  Uland.... 

KauM  

Kisaiaaippi  

Montana  

Mavada  


Arkansas  

Idaho  

Alaska  

Wtst  Virixnia. 

D^lauart  

South  Dakou. . , 

^'ywint  

North  Dakou. . . 


1970 


Rank 


of 

painters, 
sculptors, 
craft  artisu, 
and  artist 
pnntnakars 


Concen- 
tration 
ratio* 


1980 


tank 


■laber  of 

painters, 
sculptors, 
craft  artisu, 
and  artist 
printnakers 


Concen- 
tration 
ratio* 


2 

12,507 

1.44 

1 

2«,657 

1.48 

1 

15,381 

1.91 

21,274 

1.81 

7 

3,560 

.76 

3 

8,419 

.87 

3 

6,055 

1.22 

4 

7,382 

.92 

4 

4,359 

.85 

.81 

10 

2,607 

.95 

6 

5,926 

.96 

6 

3,941 

1.22 

/ 

1.08 

5 

4,036 

.88 

8 

3,  J  #  J 

.  74 

9 

2,970 

1.14 

4 

^,  roo 

1.16 

8 

3,482 

.93 

10 

4,699 

.  76 

16 

1,573 

.04 

11 

3,878 

1.07 

18 

1,315 

.91 

12 

3,620 

1.27 

11 

2,003 

1.16 

13 

3 ,575 

1.18 

15 

1,662 

1.00 

14 

3,060 

1.05 

12 

1,874 

.94 

15 

2,968 

.90 

u 

1,761 

1.25 

16 

2,835 

1.24 

20 

1,022 

1.09 

17 

Z,OV3 

1.33 

13 

1,766 

.92 

18 

2,760 

.83 

17 

1,334 

.68 

19 

2,538 

.70 

26 

707 

1.02 

20 

9  9ei> 

1.31 

19 

1,15* 

.  51 

21 

2,212 

.59 

22 

919 

.56 

22 

2,138 

.71 

21 

1,022 

.46 

23 

1,987 

.49 

24 

745 

.82 

24 

1,910 

1.05 

32 

«25 

1.15 

75 

1,514 

1.89 

28 

.65 

26 

1,448 

.74 

27 

687 

.52 

27 

1,357 

.53 

23 

792 

.82 

28 

.78 

25 

710 

.52 

29 

1,213 

.51 

29 

562 

.46 

30 

1,210 

.60 

36 

337 

1 .05 

31 

1,101 

1.72 

30 

538 

.44 

32 

1,060 

.48 

35 

371 

.35 

33 

946 

.46 

31 

463 

1.07 

34 

1.03 

:3 

390 

.61 

35 

717 

.68 

3*/ 

245 

.74 

36 

687 

1.03 

34 

378 

.90 

37 

626 

.93 

41 

197 

.48 

38 

583 

.80 

4' 

19S 

.24 

39 

570 

.39 

44 

157 

.56 

40 

534 

1.02 

45 

151 

.67 

41 

502 

.81 

40 

215 

1.13 

42 

500 

1.41 

38 

270 

.36 

43 

478 

.35 

46 

134 

.45 

44 

370 

.61 

48 

61 

.57 

45 

3o6 

1.3/ 

37 

284 

.45 

46 

355 

.32 

43 

193 

.81 

47 

323 

.79 

47 

78 

.29 

48 

178 

.39 

4<J 

55 

.?9 

49 

172 

.52 

SO 

49 

.21 

50 

146 

.35 

ordtr  of  rank  of  noter  of  punttrt  in  W80. 

*Caoe«itntior.  r.tio:   froportion  of  punt«.  u.  SUU  Ubor  fora  co^>.r«l  with  n.tion»l 
proportion.   A  r.tio  of  1.00  muM  «n  ttat  Sut.  coocMtr.tioo       idoaticl  to  tte  n.tian.1 


ERIC 


toort  w"*i^\!rT'  "T.""         ■^'^-^  ««hi;,ton.  O.C.. 
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Table  5-43. 

State  distribution  of  photo^phers:    1970  and  1980 


im  Nu^r  Coficm- 

of  photo*  tntion 
Rank         grapters  ritio^ 


mL  Nu^r  CoKcn- 

of  photo-  Uation 
Rank  craphers  ra  -.o^ 


  1  9.494  HI  1  13^060  1.26 

  2  «,77S  1.40  2  10,539  l  1,5 

  *  ^'^98  .94  3  5,582  .94 

  ^  1.07  4  4,929  1.00 

^«   6  ^003  .84  5  4,211  .94 

'^^^^   9  2.1«9  1.03  6  4,098  1.07 

'"^l™**   ^  3,3*7  .84  7  3,859  79 

^"^^   ^  ^575  .88  8  3,384  .89 


Jwtty   8  2,471  .98 

HMMchiM  tU   10  1 , 9  70  .98 


9  3,134  .98 

10  2,818  1.10 


  12  1,465  .98  11  2.19, 

"^1*^   11  l.«9*  l.*l  12  2.097  112 

^'^^   1^  1,*55  .93  13  1,934  94 

Carolina   20  1,057  .61  u  1,928  77 

twaus^   2i  997  .77 


1,816  .97 


  1»  l.lZi  .99  16  1,806  1  03 

'•*~«>^   15  1,363  1.06  17  i,7S,  99 

  19  1,105  .72  18  1,678  75 

^^^<^^   16  1,222  .82  19  ^^69  '81 


1*  1,388  .78  20  1,596 


Colorado   22  905  1.24 


*n«>   27  706 


  30  j*9  .98  25 


2*  «U  1.00  28  1,053 


  29  570  .60  31 


■•braska   35  359 

H»«ii   36  324 

  34  360  1.07  34 


Arkansas   33  369 


Rhode  Island   39  270 


Wilt  Virtima   38  285  .58 


Name   kl  221 

I<l«ho   43  198 

Montana   *2  203 

Nov  Haapshire   kO  248 

Dalanare   45  i69 

South  DakoU   43  146 


.69 


21  1,5VS  1.02 


^^^>^timt   17  1,182  1.08  22  1  488  1  06 

  23  814  .79  23  1.2^4  .81 


1.00  24  1,203  ..07 


1.184  1.10 


  26  751  .71  26  1,120  .76 

"■'"*»«^   25  756  .79  27  l,0S4  .77 


.86 


  28  696  .93  29  975  96 

^<^l^n*   31  485  .58  30  936  .73 


790  .63 


72  32  675  i.oo 

1.30  33  603  1.53 


Wl  1.07 
35  581  .68 


Rw*l*   U  192 

Nov  Nexico   32  452 

Mississippi   37  306  .  48  38  540  '.'59 


1.09  36  573  1.49 

1.57  37  534  1.12 


.82  39  430  1.03 


*0  387  .57 


.68  41  379  .84 

.86  42  335  .89 

.92  43  307  .95 

.96  U  230  .56 

.91  *S  223  .88 

.69  46  211  .7b 


Alaska   so  63  7a  n 

^  Oi  .76  47  200  1  21 

lorth  DakoU   47  154 

WyoBing   49  90 

Var»ont   46  I66 


.85  48  190  .73 

.82  49  183  .89 


1.12  50  165  .75 


■oU:  Census  figures  for  toUl  photographers  for  1970  67,588  vid  for  1980  yere  94,762.  SUtes  are  in 
order  of  rank  of  maber  of  photosraphers  in  1980. 

*Ccflc«tration  ratio:    h-oportion  of  photographers  in  Suu  labor  forca  cc^»ared  with  national 
proportion.   A  ratio  of  1.00  would  Man  that  SUU  concentration  was  identical  to  the  national 
avtrage. 


Rational  EndoMent  for  the  Arts,  Reseuch  Division,  Where  Artictc  Ltv,  loan  Washington,  D  C 
R^N>rt  19,  March  1987,  figure  X,  p.  31.    (Dau  are  fro.  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population. ) 
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Table  5-44. 

U.S.  retail  art  dealers  and  their  sales  by  State:    1982  (-continued  on  next  page) 


Sales  of  artists' 

f  retail  Hteriais  and  Average 

art  dealers  Sales  of  art  supplies  ToUl  sales  (a)        <jeaier  sales 


( percent ) 

( percent ) 

(percent ) 

( percent ) 

100.00 

1667  880  DOO 

100.00 

t.L.  ni  s  nnn 

100.00 

^94,o4/,000 

100-00 

%  444,560 

Itew  York  

  209 

13. 37 

77k  S7S  000 

33  88 

138,000 

2. 29 

226,765,000 

32.6't 

1,085,000 

13.12 

108,274,000 

16. 33 

1 ,271 ,000 

21 . 13 

113*418,000 

16.32 

553,259 

V   

6.91 

57,303,000 

8.64 

583 ,000 

9.69 

60,736 ,000 

8.74 

562,370 

5.05 

IS  mft  nnn 

5. 29 

239 ,000 

3.97 

37 ,025,000 

5.33 

468,671 

  Sfc 

3.45 

\C) 

vc; 

(c) 

33,750,000 

4.86 

625,000 

Florida  

  82 

5.25 

iQ  771  nnn 

2 .90 

119 ,000 

1.98 

19,715,000 

2.84 

240,427 

3.26 

17  778  DOO 

2  61 

216,000 

3. 59 

17,923,000 

2.58 

351,431 

3.01 

\C) 

\CJ 

\C) 

15,!)0Z,000 

2.23 

329 ,830 

Nmsylvmia  

2.94 

1 1  ton  f^'\ 

1.72 

293,000 

4.87 

12,357,000 

1.78 

268,630 

■tw  Jntity  

. . .  12 

2  05 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

12,039,000 

1.73 

376,219 

District  of  Coltabia  

1.73 

\C ) 

\C) 

IC) 

(c) 

11,389,000 

1.64 

421 ,815 

■•w  Neiico  

• . .  39 

2.50 

9  147 ,000 

1  IS 

(b) 

(b) 

10,645,000 

1.53 

272,949 

Louisuna  

22 

1.41 

9,633,000 

1 

k.itj 

Id) 

(d) 

10,123,000 

1.46 

460,136 

Colorado  

39 

2  50 

8,745,000 

1.32 

(d) 

8,919,000 

1.28 

228,692 

Vir^iniA 

27 

1  i\ 
I .  fi 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

\c) 

8,518,000 

l.ll 

315,481 

Naryland  

36 

2.30 

ft  ^f^1  nnn 

0.93 

520,000 

8.r5 

7,635,000 

1.10 

212,083 

3.13 

ft  MS  nnn 

0,003  ,WW 

1 .01 

173,000 

2  38 

6,996,000 

1.01 

142,776 

Uyoaini  

  11 

0. 70 

\C} 

KC) 

(c) 

(c) 

5,751,000 

0.83 

522 ,818 

HaMui  

1.09 

5,700,000 

0.86 

(h) 

(b) 

5,700,000 

0.82 

335,294 

HimicotA  

30 

1  92 

4,957 ,000 

0. 75 

(d) 

(d) 

5,'i28,000 

0.80 

184,267 

Connecticut  

1.41 

4,674,000 

0.71 

47 ,000 

0.  78 

4,  )96,000 

0. 70 

222,545 

HUCOQSUl 

26 

1.66 

3,803 ,000 

0.57 

36,000 

0.60 

4,288,000 

0.62 

164,923 

Wuhui|toa  

18 

1. 15 

t  a7n  mn 

0. 58 

(d) 

(d) 

4,141,000 

0.60 

230.056 

1.34 

3 ,045 ,000 

0.46 

\o) 

(b) 

4,076,000 

0.59 

194,095 

ToonnsM  

24 

1  S4 

\c; 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

3,880,000 

0.56 

161,667 

South  Carolina  

  22 

1.41 

KCi 

\c) 

(c) 

(c) 

3,854,000 

0.55 

175,182 

1.15 

\C} 

ir-  ) 
\C  / 

(c) 

2,910,000 

0.42 

161,667 

0.93 

2,696,000 

O.A' 

2  724  000 

0.39 

209,538 

0.58 

2,463,000 

0.3 

(b) 

(b) 

2,611,000 

0.38 

290,111 

Iowa  

0.83 

2,527,000 

0.3b 

(b) 

(b) 

2,588,000 

0.37 

199,077 

1.09 

2,167,^00 

0.33 

(d) 

(d) 

2,543,000 

0.37 

149,588 

0.51 

2,393,000 

0.36 

(d) 

(d) 

2,527,000 

0.36 

315,875 

0.45 

(d) 

(d) 

id) 

(d) 

2,399,000 

0.35 

342,714 

Oklahou  

0.96 

2,160,000 

0.33 

(b) 

(b 

2,392,000 

0.34 

159,467 

0.70 

2,170,000 

0.33 

(d) 

(d) 

2,304,000 

0.33 

209,455 

Alaska  

0.32 

1,960,000 

0.30 

(d) 

(d) 

2,157,00^ 

0.31 

431,400 

1.28 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

1,929,000 

0.78 

96,4''0 

0.51 

1,601,000 

0.24 

(b) 

(b) 

1,601,000 

0.23 

200,125 

Alabaoa  

0.51 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

1,362,000 

0.20 

170,250 

Idaho  

0.32 

(C) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

952,000 

0.14 

190,400 

0.38 

<c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

799,000 

0.11 

133,167 

0.26 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

666,000 

0-10 

166,500 

0.51 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

329,000 

0.08 

66,125 

0.51 

501,000 

0.08 

<d) 

(d) 

514,000 

0-0/ 

*>4,250 

ERIC 


(a)  ToUl  sales  includes  ait,  artists'  aaterials  and  supplies,  and  "other"  (caulogs,  Kreeting  carts,  gift  wrap,  calendars,  etc.).   Overall,  art 
co^>rises  9S  percent  of  sai.-s,  artists'  Mterials  and  supplies  co^n-ise  less  t  ui  \  percent,  and  "other"  co^n-ises  about  4  percent  of  toUl 
sale&.   The  breakdown  of  '*otier"  is  not  shoim  separaUly  m  the  tables  but       *v  obUined  by  subtraction. 

(b)  Represents  zero 

(c)  Coverage  factor  is  below  50  percent.    These  daU  are  not  presented  for  the  geographic  location  because  fewer  than  half  of  the  responds  art 
dMlers  provided  a  breakdown  of  their  toUl  gales.   The  estimated  breakdown  for  the  geographic  location,  however,  is  m  the  colun  t    ;     or  the 
ToUl  U.S. 

(d)  DaU  were  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  for  iiidivi<kul  art  dealers.   The  daU  are  included  in  the  colun  toUl  for  the  ToUl  U.S- 

(e)  DaU  are  not  available  berause  the  response  rate  for  this  (|uestion  was  zero  in  Horth  DakoU  and  South  DakoU     EstiAated  daU  are  included  in  the 
colian  toUl  for  the  ToUl  U.S. 
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Table  5-44. 

U.S.  retail  art  dealers  and  their  sales  by  State: 


1982  (continued  from  previous  page) 


of  retail 
art  dealers 


Sales  of  art 


Salei  of  artists' 
■aterials  and 
tuppl^^s 


ToUl  sales  (a) 


Average 
^ler  sa^es 


Arkansas  

Mainr  

Mississippi.. 

Hebraska  

Bvide  Island. 
Soi.th  Dakou. 
Utah  


(percent) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

7  O.kb 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

8  O.Sl 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

2  o.n 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

3  0.19 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

5  0.32 

(<» 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

3  0.19 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

9  0.S8 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

vd) 

(d) 

(d) 

(a)  ToUl  sales  includes  art,  artists'  «terUls  and  «id  "other"  (caUlofS,  greetin,  cards,  gift  wrap,  cale«lars,  etc.).   Overall,  art 
co^nrises  9S  percent  of  sales,  artists'  ■aterials  »d  «ippUes  c<«pnse        thin  1  percent,  and  "other"  copses  about  *  pen:«,t  of  toUl 
sales,   nis  breakdown  of  "other"  is  not  shown  sepv^tely  in  the  tables  but       be  obtained  by  subtraction. 

(b)  lepresents  zero. 

(c)  Co«r.g.  f«tor  »  talo.  50  p««,t.   ThM.  d.u  «  not  pn.«t1  for  ti,  g«t™phic  locuoo  b«««.  f««  0-n  half  of  the  n»poadu,  « 
?^rj.r         *  """'^  "^'^  " 


total  fnr  the  ToUl  U.S. 


(d)  Dau  were  withheld  to  avoid  disclomore  for  individual  art  dealers,  nie  data  an  included  in  the  colw 

(e)  Dau  are  not  availabU  because  the  response  raU  for  thi.  quesUon  was  zero  in  iorth  OakoU  and  South  DskoU.   BstimUd  daU  are  eluded 
coluK  toUl  for  thi  ToUl  U.S.  «.  xncxuaea 


in  the 


t:   latiooal  Endoy^it  for  the  ArU,  lesearch  Division,  "1,563  leUil  Art  Dealers  Keport  1982  Sales  of  nearly  $700,000,000,"  Wash^on,  O.C 
ioU  19,  Jaiaiary  1987.  f  t 


•lacfaal  mitm:  Bus  t<bl.  UEladu  rttail  art  dnltrs  «ho  »|>itt«l  leports  m  tte  mi  fcoocuc  Cmma.   Th.         diu  ihould  not  te 
xnt«pr.t«l  »  toUl  «t  «l«  in  tht  U.S.,  b«:.«.  «t  i.  Mid  b,  .hop.,  m  .ni  crft  fur.,  «:ti«  ho»«i,  «.d  oU»r  ™tul  «tabU.»-«U 

"  "*  Tt  «  t»  ir  pri-rr  tauim.   Iha.for.,  the  «!.  of  art  by  ,U  «^  „  p„*,bi,  ,„b«ant.*lly  graater  th«, 
»700,000,000  a.  of  1982.  19.2  «.  in  a  r««,ion  p»od  that  trm  July  1981  through  lo^  1982.   Thx.  ^y  hav.  dam  tha 

of  art  in  m2  that  an  d.«xib.d  in  tha«  data.  The  t«.  "Art,"  a,  ««d  i„  this  table,  «y  include  cont«^»rar7        art  of  all  pieviou. 
periods,  art  m  all  ndia,  antiques,  and  art  objects. 
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Table  5-45. 

Msy'or  sources  of  receipts  for  commercial  photography,  commercial  arts,  and  graphic  arts: 
1982 


Graphic  tru  and  related  design 


v«oniiiicivuii 

and  commercial  photography 

nhotnffranhv 

not  else^t^erc  classified 

Number  of  establishmenU  

3^ 

2^3 

4.806 

(in  thousands  of  dotlais) 

778,417 

595.630 

1.721.452 

Portraii  photography .      

12^ 

216 

827 

Commercial  photography  ^    

706386 

9.062 

29.018 

Commercial  ait  and  illustratioo   

12,022 

534.1^5 

44.673 

Graphic  arts  and  related  design  ^  

14.760 

31.112 

1.529375 

PhotoTmishing  o'  customeis'  rims   

14^48 

1^ 

5.528 

5.286 

5.971 

32.138 

Other  sources     

12.030 

13^ 

79.893 

Note;  Includes  only  establithroents  with  payroll. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1982  Census  of  Scfvtce  Industries.  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 
Industry  Scries.  Washington.  D.C,  May  196S.  table  9.  p.  5-56. 


Table  5-46. 

Number  of  applicants  and  available  positions  listed  at  College  Art  Association  annual 
meetings:  1976-1986 


Year 

1976-77 

1977-78 

1978-79 

19/9-80 

1980-81 

1981-82 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

^licants 

1,141 

1,361 

1,205 

1,100 

1,261 

1,489 

1,283 

1,140 

1,258 

1,414 

Art  historians.... 

715 

703 

561 

521 

488 

538 

470 

470 

471 

474 

128 

147 

133 

136 

140 

147 

140 

125 

132 

1,984 

2,211 

1,899 

1,757 

1,889 

2,174 

1  ILL 

fositioos 

649 

624 

b20 

526 

534 

487 

410 

480 

510 

vyc 

Art  historians.... 

37.7 

i09 

264 

314 

205 

2?6 

190 

213 

243 

249 

232 

108 

194 

211 

230 

199 

165 

196 

230 

280 

1,208 

1,041 

978 

1,051 

%9 

912 

765 

889 

983 

1,021 

Katio:  Applicants 

ptf  position 

1.8 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

2.4 

3.1 

3.2 

2.4 

2.5 

2.9 

Art  historians.... 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

1.7 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

2.2 

1.9 

1.9 

1.6 

2.1 

1.9 

1.7 

2.0 

2.4 

2.5 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

lote:    This  table  is  based  on  the  Keysort  Curriculum  Vitae  Poms  on  file  with  the  CAA  f or  calendar  years  1976-1986  and  on 
the  openings  included  in  the  positions  listings  for  the  academic  years  1976-1986.   Annual  oeeting  locations  were:    1977,  Los 
Angeles;  1978,  New  York  City;  1979,  Washington;  1980,  Mew  Orleans;  1981,  San  Francisco;  1982,  New  York  City;  1983,  Philadelphia; 
1984,  Toronto;  1985,  uos  Angeles;  and  19^6,  New  York  City. 

Sources:   College  Art  Association,  CAA  Newsletter,  ?all  1981,  p.  10;  Fall  1982,  p.  6,  Pall  1983,  p.  10; 
Pall  1984,  p.  8;  and  Pall  1986,  p.  8. 
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Table  S-47. 

NuBtber  of  appUcants  and  available  positiona  by  discipline  as  published  by  the  CoUege  Art  Association  for 
calendar  and  acs-iemic  years:  1980-1986 


*PPl»-  APPl»-  ApPll-  Appll-  Appli  Applx- 

cants  Openings  cants  OpMims  canU  Opnues  cants  Openii«s  cants  Opauj«s  cants  Openings  cants  Openings 

1980     1979-80     1981     1980-81      1982     1981-82      l98i     1982-83     198*     198Vftl.     1985     l93i»-8b     1986  1985-56 


Artists 


Paintlfll  and  drawuit   488  54      509  64      674  79      589  56      508  56      5  72  66      662  80 

S«lptW«   159  ^9      182  60       231  k9       III  30      171  32      207  Ul       215  41 

frittmklBg   142  24       177  27       189  28       148  29      131  22      137  26       151  26 

Photography   87  48        98  45       118  32        94  22        7e  39        89  29       lU  45 

<^rimict   90  26       112  19       110  25        95  2  0       98  18      113  22       102  17 

2'D  and  3-D  design   38  106        44  112        47  102        59  95        57  154        61  131        74  124 

«e«nng/t«xtile  design   28  15       39  17        37  9       31  8       37  7       14  S       31  8 

Video/filB/Mltundia   34  18        42  11        22  9         2  9        15  10        11  21        15  13 

Jewelry/Mtalwork   14  4       21  14       18  9       15  6       16  12       12  8       15  5 

Claublonnt   6  14  6IA  raia  iara  rana  Iara  |J^ 

  "A  ■A3  IIA  IARA  MARA  NASA  RAHA  RA 

fr— ■irial  art/il  lustration.  5  94  87  5RA  3RA  4IA  RANA  RA 

Co^wter  graphics   RA  HARA  RARA  RARA  KARA  NASA  RAl  9 

Uncpecified  or  broad*   19  172        33  157        36  140        28  130       29  126        22  160        23  124 

^0^1   1.110  526    1,26«  541    1,4«9  487    1,283  410    1,140  4«0   1,258  510    1,415  492 

Art  historians 

Afro-AMncan   RA  RA2  5RA  RAHA  KARA  KARA  NANA  RA 

fre-ColiM^ian/primtive   29  8       27  RA       23  4        17  5       18  7       22  5       15  8 

Anciaat/cUssical   41  12        3  7  11        40  9        35  4        34  4        2  2  3        26  11 

larly  Oristian/Byzantiie/ 

•Wievil   57  10        66  10        60  17        45  7        52  17        54  12        49  15 

Imussaace/Baroque   137  44      106  27      117  27      109  21        8  21      107  22      120  18 

Hodam  Coate^orarr   81  64       92  26      102  51      104  45       99  43       92  47      100  49 

  "  30        76  17       105  19        64  8        62  14        66  22        68  17 

■ear  and  Pa.  East   31  18       27  11        26  5       24  15       30  12       39  15       38  17 

History  of  fi  la/photography/ 

P'"^*   ?  9        11  7         24  6         17  7         16  3        14  6         16  6 

Architectural  history   U  11       26  12       21  10       25  18       26  22       33  16       20  17 

Decorative  arts   5  NA4  RARA  RARA  RARA  IARA  NANA  RA 

Unspecified  or  broad'-   14  108        23  85        20  88        30  60        25  69       72  9b        22  91 

^0^1   521  314      494  211       538  236       470  190       370  212      471  243      474  249 

Others 

Htum  professionals   37  I21        50  114        68  102        62  86       60  110        57  138       47  U:, 

Art  educators   30  40       32  25        39  20        31  14       23  12       18  33       26  19 

Art  librarians/slide 

""•"O" 15  19  7  21  15        20  13        16  15        22  n        21  19 

Adainistrators   45  77        39  68        19  45        23  37        22  31        18  34        20  55 

Niscellanious  (includes 

intenwhips)   NA  8        NA  16        NA  17          4  15        13  28        10  23        18  72 

To^l 1^  211       140  230       147  199       UO  165       134  W6       125  250       132  280 

Grind  toUls                           1,767  1,051    1,902  981    2,174  912    1,893  765    1,744  888    1,354        1.003    2.020  1,021 


RA  -  No  applicants  received. 

•ou:  This  chart  is  based  on  the  Keysort  Curricul*  Vitae  Pons  on  file  with  the  CAA  for  the  calendar  years  1980M986  aixl  on  tiie  openings  included  ; 
the  Positions  Listings  for  tht  acadeuc  yMrs  1980-1986. 

ilhis  category  includes  those  applicants  and  openings  not  zlifi^n  classified.   Since  eore  "applicants"  than  "openintis"  were  specific  there  are  a 
■jch  larger  niaber  of  openings  in  this  categon-   The  category  *hould  not  be  used  to  reflect  a  rai-o  '>f  opemi^s  to  applicants 

:   College  Art  Association,       »r*M»ttf|r.  PUl  l«l,  p.  11;  P.U  1982,   .  7;  Fall  1983,  p.  11;  Pall  1964,  p.  9;  Pall  1986.  p.  9 
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Table  5-48. 

Selected  chMcteriBtics  oi  craft  artist  memberahip  organizations: 


1978 


Total  orgaiuutioos. 


1,218 


■orthMSt  

lortli  CMtzml. 

Soutli  

Hut  


Total  national  and  rtgional. 

Pibtr  

Clay  

Haul  

Hood  , 

Glaaa  


Papar  

Otter  wdia. 
MiltiMdia.., 


(■«932) 


25  

25-49  

50-9f  

100-499  

SOO'1,999  

2,000-4,999  

5,000  or  Bora  

ActMtifls 

Total  utiooal  and  ragiooal. 


EihibiU. 
Salas.... 
Appnotica  ] 

Craft  comas  

Vorfcateps  

Otter  aducational  or  rasaarch 

activitiat  

Social  fimctioos  , 

Publicatiooa  


J«7  ky  aadiia 


Total  ortanizationa. 

Piter  

Clay  

Haul  

Wood  

Glas\  

Uatter  

fapar  

Otnar  Mdia  

NultiMdia  


Parcant 

22 
25 
30 
22 


42 
40 
4 

5 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 


17 
17 
20 
33 
11 
2 
1 


88 

72 
14 
45 

72 

41 
64 
48 


30 
25 
37 
53 
27 
28 
17 
40 
11 
16 


Gofporata  atatva  of  wyniatiaK 

Total  natiooal  and  ragional  


Incorporatad  

locorporatad/noaprof  it . 
Paid  officara  or  staff. 
Om  or  nnt  facilities. 


aiHcaa 

Total  national  and  regional... 

Hi*banhip  faas  

Salas  

Horkahop  faas  

Privata  dooatioos  

Punds  irm  otter  oifanizations. 
Local  tomMnt  


(I«907) 


Under  $1,000.... 

1,000-4,999  

5,000-9,999  

10,000-24,999... 
25,000-49,999... 
50,000-99,999... 
100,000-499,999. 
500,000  or  BOca. 


(■-935) 


2  or  lass. 

3-4  

5-9  

10-19  

20  or  sort. 


(■»917) 


Local  

SUU  

tagiooal  

lational  

Intamatiooal . 

SUtad 


(■-%3) 


Iahibitij«.. 
Marketing. . . 
Workshop.... 
Infomation. 

Socul  

Otter  


Percent 

62 
85 
34 
S4 


85 
53 
45 
31 
U 
8 


36 
26 
10 
9 
6 
7 
8 
1 


6 
10 

30 
25 
30 


63 
20 
9 
4 
4 


56 
44 
68 
49 
38 
16 


■ou:   Tte  percentages  aia  teaad  on  tte  n-b«r  of  orginizationa  responding  to  questions  ratter  tten  tte 
total  estiaatad  univarta  of  1,218.   Tte  eaact  M  «.  Mt  r.port«J  for  all  variables  in  tte  finsi  r«ort 
ParcenU  teve  been  rounded  to  nearest  percent.  ' 

naaad  on  organizations  wte  listed  this  «diia  eitter  ai  tte  single  f  oois  of  tte  organization  or  as  tte 
priaary  focus  wten  ttey  covered  aora  tten  one  Hdiia. 


fational 


for  tte  Aru,  teaaaich  Division,  Craft  Artist  n^^r^  q,^.»>^^,  ,a,. 


ttaHmVon,  O.C.,  faport  13,  Jaaurr  1981,  pp.  g-lO,  16,  18  ,  20  ,  25  ,  26  ,  24,  M,  J*,  16  ind  M. 

!^"^.r!L.""  "f*  «»-^»'~  «'  «  .  t.U«r  th»  . 

M^liai  of  ,11  ki»».  crguUatxon..  Itail  mrmy  proc«ia«.  mt.  usI.  a  mutn  mil^  list  of 
»,^ti«»  dr^lop^  l„  ii^ori..  «,  f„  c-pl.t«„  b,  con«l.„u  fr-^  cr.fu 

fi.Wjn»  orHia.1  li,t  «.  .^ud  with  mu^MM  tj  mpa»l«u.  ih.„  or|«u«.ti.«.  «,t 
an  .Kmc.  l.tt«r  fn»  tt«  Arti  Ut,mmt  in  «rly  (by  1978  to  uifon  tta  of  U.  wvi^  «k)  «k  tj».  to 
nturn  a  poatonl  with  iddnit  ccmetion  or  to  r«|utft  tmml  froa  thi  list  if  not  a  craft  m^mrtta,, 
orunl«ti«.  Ih.  ^tlonmrt  wa.  mxM  .hortl,  thnuftar.  Ih.  r.«.lt  of  tta  wv,  .ffort  «.  w 
c<^l.t«l  quaitioBBurai  riprt.«utiv.  of  a  toul  .st»t.d  umvtrst  of  about  1,200  craft  .aabmhic 
organizations . 
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Chart  5-2. 

Geographic  focus  of  craft  organizations:  1978 


Local 


State 


Regional 


National 


International 


Note:  Based  on  917  craft  organizations. 

Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Artt>  Craft  Artist  Membership  Organizations^  1978;  See  table  5^  for  full 
citation.  ■ 
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Chart  5-3a. 

Number  of  years  in  existence  o;  cr&ft  artist  organizations:  1978 


Chart  5-3b. 

KmSmrms '  "'•^""'""""^  '^^^'"S  jury  requirement  for  membership  by 


ERIC 


T  '  1 

50  60 

Source:  Nttiontl  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Crtft  Artist  Membership  Or)>.ni7.fi«n.  197„,       table  5^8 
for  full  citation.   — -— — 
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Table  5-49. 

Estimated  number  of  craft  organizations  and  artists  by  medium:    11  ;8 


Ortaiuzations 


ERIC 


PriMTT  .Mtions                       All  wntions  Ptimtt  «ntions  Ml  •entions 

Percent  Ihater           Peramt  tkmter  Percent 

Fiber 

280  19.3  333  ,2.9 

^'"'"^                                     ^                     25-*                  59i                     23.0  /3.457                 24.6  91.592  24  1 

  "0                                           924                     35.9  147,165                49.3  169,7  6  U.7 

Clay 

Mot  specified                             167                   n.s                 191                     7.4  35,139                11.7  36  931  97 

20.4                  369                     14.3  55,278                 18.5  6i:i2l  16.*i 
  51-9                  560                     21.7  90,417                 30.2              98,052  25.8 

NetAl 

"  ^''^  2.8 
  5.2                  204                      7.9  U.291                  3.8  20,934  5  5 

  ^                                                                 12.2  15,279                 5.1  31,529  8.3 

Hood 

  "                      5.3                  226                      8.8  12,558                  4.2  23,124  6  1 

r^l'^** 57                      2.2  3,851                  1.3  6,191  1:6 
  '.0                  283                     11.0  16,409                  5.5              29,315  7.? 

Glass 

^L'Ti;""'          "  " 

2-1                    'O                       1.5  5.382                   1.8  9,390  2  b 
  «                       2-»                   1"                       6.6  7,527                   2.5  15,595 

Luther 

""''P"""^                                '«                     1-2                  »                     2.2  3,162                  1.0  5.510  n 

f"!""' '                                                •                       0.3  240                  0  1  66.  o'2 

2'                       >•»                                             2.>  3,W2                   11  6,17.  ,6 

Paper 

"17"'^^ ^                        0.1                       5                        0.2  158                   0  1  449  0  1 

^^"^^ '                        0  6                     25                        1.0  1,785                   0.6  2,7/2  Q7 

NultiMdia 

^^'^^                                                                                              109                       4  2  6,705                   ..2  11.484  3.0 

Other  aedia 

  "                      ^-2                  124                      4.8  10,304                  3  4  14,885  3  o 

  1.4S2  (a)               99.9               2,573  (a)               99  9  299,193                99  379,522  (b)  99  8 

(*)   These  «.ti*aus  of  the  toUl  nuber  of  craft  orgamiation,  differ  fro.  the  1,218  estimate  cited  earlier  in  this  report  because  onumization,  listed 
■ore  than  one  ndiui  used  by  their  aiabers. 

(b)   Tnis  repir»Mnt.  the  total  e.timted  i»b.r  of  craft  arti.U  who  are  «^bers  of  craft  or^zations.   Bote  the  1980  CraTts- Artists  sur^j  esti«ted  a 

ribstaniUlly  lower  toUl,  betw.«i  150.000  and  180.000.   See  «thodological  noU  to  table  5-50  for  discussion  of  reason,  for  this  difference. 

Netional  Endoi^t  for  the  Arts.  Se^arch  Division.  Cr»ft  Artut  Hirt>ershio  Oreaniiation.  ^978.  Hashiflgton.  D.C..  January  1981.  Report  13.  p.  46-49 

tetbodolotiol  mtM:   The  survey  questionntiw  ask^i  each  respondent  orKam«tioc  whether  it  was  o^encec  to  on.  .diui.  "fiber.  c»iy.  etc.."  or  than  one 

!ll^itr"^rr  Iir'"*  ""^"^  «^  to  n«  th.  «,iu..   C^anuation.  «spo«,u,  "g««r.l"  were  asked  to  list,  in  or^  of 

pofMlarity,  up  to  five  tedi«  in  whioi  Mbers  work«d. 
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Table  5-50. 

Siimmaiy  demographic  characteristics  of  craft  artists:  1980-1981  (continued  on  next  page) 


Primary  study  (a)  Comparative  studies  (b) 


Member  craft  artisu 


Pnmaiy  activity 
All  40-I-  hours 

OiarKteristic  membris(c)  week(c)  Sellers  Exhibitors  Subscribers 


Percent  female   70  48  55 

Median  age  ^   45  38  37 

Percent  married   72  66  56 

Percent  white....-  ^   98  99  96 

Percent  Hispanic   13  2.4  (0 

Percent  completing  4  or  more  years 

of  college   56  55  79 

Percent  employed  full  time  or 

part  time   59  83  96 

Percent  with  craftt  as  main 

occupation   34  97  86 

Percent  who  own  their  home   82  67  66 

Avenge  (mean)  persons  in  household   2.7  2.6  2 J 

Number  of  respondents  (d)                    2389-2,632            433^390  65-689 

Avenge  (mean)  household  income 

(in  dollars).^   28386  30,421  36^54 

Number  of  respondents  (e)   1^  140  56 


49 
35 
75 
100 
1.4 

74 

79 

91 
79 
2.6 
60-72 

34,S21 
63 


40 

V 

in 

1.2 

60 

64 

42 
83 

2.9 
1C)5-168 

27,058 
122 


(a)  Data  are  f.^m  mam  study  of  cnft  arists.  See  methodological  note  on  next  page. 

(b)  Data  air  from  small  studies  of  those  who  sell  crafts  at  nationally  recognized  shops  (sellers);  those  who  exhibit  at  prominent 
fairs  (exhibitors);  and  those  who  subscribe  to  craft  periodicals  not  published  by  craft  organizations  (subscnhcrs). 

(c)  r  xenU  aic  calculated  using  weighted  responses;  the  number  of  respondents  is  unweighted. 

(d)  Range  shown  is  the  lowest  and  highest  number  of  respondents  reporting  the  characteristic  shown,  except  income. 

(e)  Number  of  respondents  for  income  data  only. 
(0    Less  than  S  percent. 

Sonitc:  J.  Georg  Ccff,  Constance  F.  Citro,  Matthew  Black  and  Audrey  McDonald,  Crafts-Artists  in  the  United  States.  Mathematica 
Policy  Research,  Princeton,  NJ,  submitted  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  June  1982.  table  VU. 
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Table  5-50. 

Summary  demographic  characteristics  of  craft-artists:  1980-1981  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Mcthodoio|ical  m(c:  This  study  wis  spoosoftd  by  the  Natioiul  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  conducted  by  Mathemattca  Policy 
R'^seaith  in  1960.  Sample  selection  wu  done  in  two  suges.  Ftist,  ciaft  oiipnizations  responding  to  the  1978  craft  oiganization 
suivcy  were  stratified  by  key  cbanc:eristics  (fepoo,  size,  and  primaiy  medium).  A  sample  of  ofiganizations  was  then  selected  within 
each  stratum.  In  the  second  stage  a  sample  of  cnft  artisu  was  selected  from  memberUiip  rostets.  ^4ail  surveys  with  telephone 
followups  wete  used  in  both  stages.  AU  large  craft  organizations  (2,000  or  mere  membeis)  were  included  in  the  first  stage  to  ensure 
that  these  groups,  which  accounted  for  36  percent  of  craft  organization  memberships,  were  included.  Less  prevalent  primary  media 
categories  were  ovenampled  to  ensure  that  the  resulting  sample  permitted  reliable  estimates  of  these  media.  The  total  sample  size 
was  281  organizations,  of  which  73  percent  returned  lists.  A  sample  of  5,146  individuals  was  selected  from  these  lists,  of  whom  3,785 
or  74  percent  responded.  Of  these,  2,637  identified  themseNcs  as  craft  artists.  The  remainder  were  diopped  from  the  analysis. 
Dau  were  weighted  to  reflect  the  relative  numbers  of  craft  arlistt  dmm  from  each  stratum.  The  weights  consider  the  media, 
!«umber  of  organization  memberships,  and  response  level.  All  percenUge  distributions  reflect  iveighted  data;  however,  the  numbers 
of  respondents  given  are  unweighted. 

In  addition  to  the  main  study,  three  smaller  studies  were  conducted  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  results  of  the  member  survey 
could  be  assumed  to  represent  the  total  population  of  craft  artists.  These  included  craft  arttsu  who  sell  to  nationally  recognized 
shops,  those  who  exhibit  at  prominent  fairs,  and  those  who  subscribe  to  craft  periodicals  not  published  by  crafts  organizations.  Data 
in  this  sample  were  nor  weighted. 

Obscrrational  noCi :  The  1980  survey  estimated  a  totrl  of  150,000  to  180/)00  prac.icing  craft  artists  for  1980.  This  was  considerably 
less  than  the  estimate  of  375,000  from  the  1978  study  of  craft  organizations  (see  ubie  49).  There  were  several  reasons  for  this 
revised  estimate.  The  main  reason  for  the  difference  is  ..n  estimate  of  membership  of  craft  organizations  for  1980  based  on  actual 
counU  of  membership  listt  that  is  about  a  third  lower  than  the  1978  estimate  which  was  based  on  broad  size  intervals  checked  off  by 
organizations.  The  next  most  impurunt  factor  if  the  adjustment  in  1980  from  member  responses,  that  could  not  be  made  in 
1978,  to  subtract  over  a  quarter  of  the  organization  members  not  being  cnft  artists.  Firially,  a  slightly  larger  adjustment  was 
made  for  multiple  memberships  in  1980  then  in  1978 .  The  lower -bouno  estimate  of  150,000  member  craft  artists  m  1980  reflects  the 
lower-'xnind  estimate  of  the  number  of  craft  membership  organizations. 
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Table 

Craft  artists'  media  and  extent  of  involvement  in  crafts:  1980-1981 


CSiaracteristic 


Primaiymedui 


Primajy  study  (a) 

Member  cnft  artists 

Primary  activity 
All  40-I'  hours 

mcmtiers  (c)  ^xek  (c) 


Compirative  studies  (b) 


Fiber  

day  


Leather  or  paper.. 

Glass  or  other.  

MctaJ   

Wood.....  


Toul..   

Number  of  respondents... 


Peicent  working  in  primary 
media  for  more  than  10  ycar^ 


Number  of  respondents... 


Average  number  of  years  spent 

woridng  in  crafts  

Number  of  respondents  


Average  number  of  hours  per  week 
spent 


Producing  crafts.. 
Marketing  crafts. 


Number  of  respondents.. 


Percent  doing  commissioned 
craft  work  


Number  o'  respondents... 


42 
17 
5 
7 
13 
17 

100 

2^36 

45 
2,627 

16 
2,608 


20 
2 

2375 


46 

2X»28 


NA  -  Not  available. 

Note:  See  uble  5-50  for  methodological  note, 
(a)    Data  are  from  main  study  of  craft  artists. 


16 
32 
3 
11 
17 
21 

100 

249 

48 

256 

13 
254 


55 
7 

228 


78 

256 


Sellers 


12 
44 
4 

13 
12 
15 

100 

68 


68 

13 
68 


8 

62 

72 
68 


Exhibitors 


22 
35 
4 
12 
15 
13 

100 

69 


44 

72 

U 
72 


43 
9 

66 


78 
72 


SuD.scrit)ers 


67 
20 
NA 
7 
4 
2 

100 

167 

45 
168 

17 
167 


23 
3 

155 


45 
168 


(b)  Dau  are  from  small  studies  of  those  who  sell  crafu  at  nationally  recognized  shops  (sellers);  those  who  exhibit  at  promment 
fairs  (exhibitors);  and  those  who  subscribe  to  cnft  periodicals  not  published  by  craft  oiganizations  (subscriber). 

(c)  Percents  arc  calculated  using  weighted  responses;  the  number  of  respondenU  is  unweighted. 

Source:  Gcorg  Cerf,  Consunce  R  atro,  Matthew  Black  and  Audrey  McDonald,  Cfafts^Antsts  in  the  United  States.  Mathematica 
Policy  Research,  Princeton,  NJ,  submitted  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Aru,  June  1982,  table  V13. 
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Table  5-52. 

Income  characteristics  of  craft  artists:  1980-1981 


Prinuiy  study  (a)  Companiitvc  studies  (b) 


Member  cnfc  art  isu 


Primaiy  activity 
AU  40+  houfs 

Characteristic  inembc»(c)  week  (c)  Sellers  Exhibiiors  Subscnbcrs 


Aveia^  gross  income  of  craft- 
art  isu  from 

Own  crafts  sales  (in  dollars)  

Number  of  respondents  ~  

Craft-related  sources  (in  dollars)  

Numbe.'  of  respondents.  

Estimiied  sales  and  craft-related 
gross  income  of  respondents 
(in  dollais)    

Average  gross  income  of  craft-artists 
from  teaching  crafts  (in  dollars)  

Number  of  respondents  ^  

Avenge  non-crafts  income  of 

respondenu  (in  dollais)  

Number  of  respondents  

Total  estimated  average  gross  income 
of  respondents  (in  dollars)  (d)  

Average  cnft  expenses  ot 
respondents  (in  dollars)  

Number  of  respondents  

Estimated  net  cnft  income 
of  respondents  (e)  


Note:  See  table  5<S0  for  methodological  note. 

(a)  Data  are  from  main  study  of  craft  artists. 

(b)  Data  are  fiom  small  studies  of  those  who  sell  crafts  at  nationally  recognized  sSops  (sellers);  those  who  exhibit  at  prominent 
fairs  (exhibitors);  and  those  who  subscribe  to  craft  periodicals  not  published  by  craft  organizations  (subscribers). 

(t)    Percenu  are  calculated  using  weighted  responses;  the  number  of  respondenu  is  unweighted. 

(d)  Estimated  based  on  sum  of  averages  shown. 

(e)  Estimated  by  subtracting  avenge  craft  expenses  from  estimated  sales  and  craft-related  gross  income  of  respondenu. 

Soarcr  J.  Georg  Ccrf,  Constance  P.  Gtro,  Matthew  Black  and  Audrey  McDonald,  Crafts-Artists  in  the  United  States.  Mathematica 
Policy  Research,  Pnnceton.  NJ,  submi*.ed  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  June  1982,  table  V1.8. 


2,493  11^  20,778  20,303  5^2 

2348  229  61  70  150 

303  1,133  481  23  119 

2327  219  52  59  155 

2,796  12,701  21,259  20,326  5,481 

1,109  886  2,884  1,333  2,32'» 

2352  220  59  54  155 


8,008  2323  1,290  1,466  5,231 

1,734  181  58  67  135 


11,913  16,410  25,433  23,125  13,034 

2,627  10,842  17,193  12,299  2,638 

2,160  210  68  72  168 

169  1359  4,066  8.027  2.843 
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Table  5-53. 

Selected  characteristics  of  craft  artists:  1980-1981 


Chaiacteristic 


Prinuiy  study  (a) 

Member  ciaft  artists 

Piimaiy  activity 
All  40-1'  hours 

members  (c)  week  (c) 


Peirent  producing  works  for 
«lc  

Number  of  respondents.  

Percent  with  primaiy  income 
fioro  sale  of  crafts   

Number  of  respon  ients.  

Percent  who  sell  their 
work  through 

Art/craft  fairs  ^  

Own  shop/studio   

Craft  shops.  

Other  retail  ouilett  ^  

Cooperatives.  

Commissiofis  

Art/craft  galleries  

Mail  Orders  

Wholesalers.^  

Work  group  meetings......  

Number  of  respondents  


68 


23 


1,910 


46 

35 
25 
13 
7 
31 
29 
6 
6 
6 

2,625 


97 
256 

80 

252 


60 
69 
48 
26 

9 
53 
61 
15 
17 

2 

256 


Comparative  studies  (b) 


Sellers 


99 
68 

76 
68 


57 
65 
60 
37 
4 
47 
93 
16 
15 
NA 

68 


Exhibitors 


99 

72 

87 
71 


96 
68 
65 
50 
11 
61 
74 
22 
31 
NA 

72 


Subscnhers 


64 
168 

25 
107 


42 
40 
32 
14 
4 
33 
33 
4 
5 
8 

168 


NA-Not  availat>le. 


Note:  See  ubie  5-50  for  methodological  note. 

(a)  Dau  are  from  main  study  of  craft  artists. 

(b)  Dau  arc  from  small  studies  of  those  who  sell  crafts  at  nationally  recognized  shops  (sciicre);  those  who  exhibit  at  prominent 
fairs  (exhibitors);  and  those  who  subscribe  toci^aft  periodicals  not  published  by  crafts  organiyjiion  >  subscnbers) 

(c)  PercenU  are  calculated  using  weighted  responses;  f  he  number  of  respondenU  is  unweighted. 

Sovrcc:  J.  Gcorg  Cerf,  Consunce  R  Qtro,  Matthew  Black  and  Audrey  McDonald,  Crafts^Anists  in  the  United  States.  Maihematica 
Policy  Research,  Princeton,  i .  -ubmiited  to  the  National  Emiowment  for  the  Arts,  .une  1982,  table  V1.7. 


Table  5-54. 

National  Register  listings  for  historic  preservation:  1966-1986 


Hev 

Cunulative 

Calendar  year 

listings 

listings 

868 

897 

954 

1,312 

2,210 

3,284 

4,735 

6,960 

1974  

9,201 

1975  

11,233 

13,392 

14,905 

1978  

18,288 

1979  

21,834 

1980  

26,360 

1981  

27,084 

1982  

31,977 

1983  ,  

36, W2 

1984  

40,387 

198%  

43,558 

1986*  

44,556 

•^ly  the  first  half,  through  April  1986,  is  incluicJ. 


Source:  Advisory  Councfl  on  Historic  Preservation,  Tventv  Years  of  the  Mational  Historic  Preservation  Act. 
1986,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  37. 

NRtliodological  note:   The  national  Register  of  Historic  Pl«u  ,      which  includes  sites,  buildings, 
structures,  and  objects— is  the  Nation's  official  inventory  of  historic  properties  worthy  of  preservation. 
Properties  included  are  significant  at  local,  SUte,  or  national  level;  th-jy  nay  be  listed  because  of  their 
uportance  in  Aoerican  architecture,  engineering,  history,  archeology,  or  culture.   The  advantages  of 
listing  in  the  Rational  Register  include  recognition  that  a  property  is  historically  significant;  possible 
eligibility  (for  incoae-producing  buildings)  for  certain  tax  benefits;  certain  protections  f^ou  potential 
harm  resulting  fro«  Federal  actions  (under  the  Section  106  review  process  adninistered  by  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation);  special  ':oasideration  in  decisions  to  issue  surface  coal  aining  permits; 
and,  when  funds  are  available,  eligibility  tor  a  Federal  Batching  grants  prograa.    National  Register 
listine  in  no  way  restricts  the  rights  of  a  private  property  owner  iH  the  privately  funded  use, 
developaent,  or  sale  of  a  National  Regisfr-listed  property. 

While  the  National  Register  prograa  is  administered  overall  by  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS),  nownations 
■ost  often  are  aade  t    OS  by  the  State  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  of  the  SUte  in  which  the 
property  is  located.   Typically,  the  SHPO,  acting  on  the  recosendation  of  the  SUte  review  board, 
recovends  a  property  for  listing  and  forwards  the  noainatio.  for»  to  the  Hatior/il  Register,  Interagency 
Resource  Division,  in  the  Washington  office  of  the  NPS,  which  then  re'^iews  and  ronfirms  or  denies  the 
nonination.   National  Register  listing  criteria  are  defined  ly  Fe<!eral  regulations  (36  CFR  Part  60). 
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Chart  5-4. 

Total  number  of  lis^a  and  number  of  new  Ustings  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places  (NSHP):  1966-1986 
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Soum:  Adriiorj  Coundl  on  Historic  Obsemtion;  8m  table  6-64  for  fuU  dtfitlon. 
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Table  5-55. 

Historic  preservation  grants-in-aid  under  the  National  Historic  Preservation 
Act  (NHPA):  1967-^986 


Nunber  of  Grants  to  national 

Apportioned  Sutes  and         Tmst  for  Historic 

Fiscal  year  to  States  territories  Preservation 


(in  dollars)  (in  dollars) 


1967    0  0  0 

1968   0  0  300,000 

1969   S2,000  26  17,500 

1970   669,000  36  300,000 

1971   4,509,394  46  1,042,023 

1972   3,995,827  46  1,042,023 

1973   5,383,134  49  1,313,375 

1974   8,703,863  50  1,750,000 

1975   17,595,645  50  2,700,000 

1976   15,259,483  55  2,544,492 

Transition 

(7/1-9/30/76)  3,817,000  55  675,000 

1977   13,923,600  55  2,544,500 

1978   36,716,000  56  4,800,000 

1979   47,121,000  57  5,400,000 

1980   47,022,000  57  5,200,000 

1981   25,260,000  57  4,700,000 

1982   18,918,570  57  4,280,000 

1983    21,500,000  57  4,500,000 

1984   21,646,326  57  4,853,674 

1985    21,070,000  57  ^, 410, 000 

1986   19,534,282  57  4,195,048 


Source:  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  Report  to  the  President  and  the  Compress  of  the  United 
States.  1986.  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  37. 

Hetbodological  note:   The  Hational  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  is  a  private,  nonprofit  aeobership 
organization  chartered  by  Congress  in  1949,  ded^jated  to  the  protection  and  continued  use  of  Aaerica's 
architectural,  cultural,  and  Muritiae  heritage.   It  provides  technical  advice  and  assistance  to 
preservation  organizations  and  State  and  local  govei-naents  and  offers  loans  and  grants-in-aid  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  preservation  organizations  for  specific  prograas  and  activities.    The  Trust  is  also  an 
advocate  for  preservation  before  Congress,  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  goveraents,  and  the  courts. 
In  addition,  the  Trust  owns  15  historic  hoitse  atseiflB  throu^iout  the  country.   Its  lUtional  Main  Street 
Center*  works  through  SUte  govemaents  vith  saall  cities  and  towns  to  encoiorage  econoaic  deve'    jent  within 
the  contezt  of  hl'-toixc  preservation.   The  Trust  conducts  conferences  and  seainars  and  publishes  a  variety 
of  genera^  and  technical  aaterials. 
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Table  5-56. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  (NTHP)  Financial  Assistance 
CkHnmitments:  1970-1987 


Fiscal  year 

National 
Preservation 
Loan  Funds  (HPLF)  (a) 

Inner-City 
Ventures  FUnd 
(ICVF) 

Perservation 
Services 
Fund  (PSF)  (b) 

Critical  Issues 
Ftind  (CIF) 

(in  dollars) 

NA 

NA 

20,400 

NA 

1  071 

10,000 

NA 

20,000 

NA 

1  aT> 

37,500 

NA 

20,600 

NA 

107^ 

188,560 

NA 

18,050 

NA 

^o^k 

232, 57S 

(c) 

NA 

42,250 

NA 

20,000 

NA 

nA 

1 QA  ^  tin 

NA 

1 07A 

277,500 

(d) 

NA 

182,000 

NA 

1  Q77 

180,000 

NA 

143,000 

NA 

1  07Q 

240,000 

NA 

147,^20 

NA 

1979  

858,957 

(e) 

NA 

124,540 

NA 

1,214,000 

(f) 

NA 

127,815 

NA 

1981  

470,000 

290,000 

157,825 

81,225 

1982  

679,000 

885,000 

135,000 

70,000 

1983  

192,500 

225,000 

126,111 

25,500 

565,552 

535,000 

144,800 

111,400 

1985  

585,383 

385,000 

150,463 

181,500 

1986  

620,000 

380,000 

146,7«*l 

58,450 

773,700 

490,000 

160,889 

NA 

Grand  total  

7,145,227 

3,I!ru,000 

2,0/'8,304 

528,075 

NA  -  Not  available. 

■ote:    This  table  indicates  coMitMnts  for  grants  and  loan  program,  not  disburseittnts.    See  rible  5-55 
for  note  on  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  (NTHP). 

(a)  The  NPLF  includes  both  the  Expunding  Preservation  Funds  and  Revolving  Funds. 

(b)  The  PSF  includes  both  the  professional  consulUtion  services  (OS)  and  the  preservation  education 
pr  )graas. 

(c)  Without  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  (NTHP)  acquisition  of  property  project,  the 
amint  is  $187,575. 

(d)  Withait  NTHP  acquisition  of  property  project,  the  aoount  is  $180,000. 

(e)  Without  fTHP  acquisition  of  property  project,  the  aaount  is  $303,0P. 

(f )  Without  NTHP  acquisition  of  property  project,  the  aaount  is  $679,600. 

Source:    National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  Office  of  Cowunications  Services,  Washington,  D.C., 
1987. 

Qbsenrationl  notr.:    The  financial  and  technical  assistance  prograas  are  admnistered  in  cooperation  with 
the  NTHP's  seven  regional  and  field  offices.   The  four  grant  and  loan  program  offered  by  the  NTHP  apply  to 
urban  and  rural  areas  and  are  available  to  current  and  new  National  Trust  Preservation  Fonn  aeabers.  Two 
grants  program  which  began  in  1981  focus  on  urban  reviUlization  and  economic  developMit  issues.  The 
other  two  are  loi-^standing  programs  for  real  osUte  development,  low-interest  loan  projects,  and 
rehabilitation  plans. 
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Table  5-57. 

Selected  data  from  the  study  od  the  magnitude  of  historic  building 
conservation  needs  in  America:    1981  (continued  on  next  page) 


Cunulativ^ 

Frequency  Percent  percent 


Tear  of  constnictioo 

Pre-1700   11  Z.k  2.4 

1700-1749   26  5.7  8.1 

1750-1799   39  8.6  16.7 

1800-1849    89  19.6  36.3 

1850-1899    201  U.2  80.5 

1900-1949    88  19.3  99.8 

Post-1949   1  0.2  100.0 

ToUl   100.0  loO.O 

Gross  aqurre  footage 

0  -  5,000   206  47.8  47.8 

5,C00  -  10,000    98  22.7  70.5 

10,000  -  20,000    48  11.1  81.6 

20,000  -  50,000    43  ^0.0  91.6 

50,000  -  100,000    20  4.6  96.2 

100,000  -  250,000   11  2.6  98.8 

250,000  -  500,000   4  0.9  99.7 

500,000+   1  0.3  100.0 

Total   431  100.0  100.0 

Structure  oMoerahip 

Federal   6  1.3  1.3 

SUte   27  5.9  7.2 

Local   71  15.4  22.6 

lionprofit   109  23.7  46.3 

Private   224  48.7  95.0 

Other   23  5.0  100.0 

ToUl   460  100.0  100.0 

Stnicnire  ninifcwfnt 

Federal   6  1.3  1.3 

State   18  3.9  5.2 

Local   59  13.0  18.2 

nonprofit   130  28.5  46.7 

Private   215  47.2  93.9 

Other   23  6.1  100.0 

ToUl   456  100.0  100.0 
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Table  5-57. 

Selected  data  from  the  study  on  the  magnitude  of  historic  building 
conservation  needs  in  America:    1981  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Cuoulative 

Frequency  Percent  percent 


Gurrent  use 

ResidentUl  ,   X29  27.6  27.6 

Co^rcial   53  11.3  38.9 

Industiial   4  0.8  39.7 

Goven«ent   31  ^.6  46.3 

Institutional   55  11.8  58.1 

Agricultural    2  0.4  58.S 

*»seu«   79  16.9  75.4 

Vacant   35  7.5  82.9 

Other   64  13.7  96.6 

Deaolished   16  3.4  100.0 

Total   468  100.0  100.0 

Tear  of  last  rebabiliutioo 

1981   159  38.3  38.3 

1974-1980   146  35.2  73.5 

1964-1973  ,   44  10.6  84.1 

1950- 1%3   24  5.8  89.9 

1930-1949   22  5.3  95.2 

1^-^1930   9  2.2  97.4 

Mo  rehabilitation   U  2.6  100.0 

ToUl   415  100.0  100.0 


Amual  ottintjaiance  budget 

$0  -  1,000   86  22.9  22.9 

$1,000  -  2,000   50  13.3  36.2 

$2,000  -  5,00c   88  23.5  59.7 

$5,000  -  10,000   52  13.9  71.6 

$10,000  -  50,000    69  18.4  92.0 

$50,000  -  100,000   18  4.8  96.8 

$100,000  -  500,000   9  2.4  99.2 

$500,000+   3  0,8  100.0 

Total   375  100.0  100.0 
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Table  5-57 

Selected  data  from  the  study  on  the  magnitude  of  historic  building 
conservation  needs  in  America:    1981  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Cuaulative 

Frequency  Percent  percent 


Historic  Preservation 


10.9 

10.9 

3.5 

14.4 

8.1 

22.5 

7.8 

30.3 

4.4 

34.7 

14.9 

49.6 

50.4 

100.0 

ToUl  

100.0 

100.0 

Ganenl  cooditioo 


38.4 

38.4 

61.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Source:    National  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of  Cultural  Property,  Inc.  (MIC),  Historic  Buildings: 
A  Study  on  the  Magnitude  of  Architectural  Conservation  Weeds  in  Aaerica.  Hashingtoa,  D.C.,  1984,  pp. 
6-8. 

NBtbodoloKical  note:   This  study  was  spo.isored  by  the  National  Institute  for  Conservation  of  Cultural 
Property,  Inc.,  (NIC)  with  support  froa  the  Design  Arts  Prograa  of  the  National  Endouwnt  for  the 
Arts.    In  1981    field  survey  was  conducted  froa  a  sa^)le  of  2,114  properties  selected  fron  the 
National  Register  files.   Usable  responses  based  on  fiel  .ork  were  obtained  froa  526  individual 
buildings  (25  percent  of  the  toUl).   Saapling  was  conducted  by  NIC  staff  specifically  e^>loyed  for 
that  purpose.   The  survey  was  designed  to  include  approximately  1  percent  of  the  estiaated  miober  of 
historic  buildings.    Data  were  co^>iled  on  a  standardized  response  fora  field  tested  by  National 
Conference  of  SUte  Preservation  Offices  and  the  Aaerican  Institute  of  Architect's  Historic  Resources 
Coaaittee.   Foras  were  distributed  to  51  AIA  State  Historic  Preservation  Coordinators  who  acted  as 
organizers.   NIC  requested  that  wherever  possible  only  trained  professionals  coaplete  the  foiv.  The 
focus  of  the  study  was  an  evaluation  of  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  the  cost  of  rehabilitation. 
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Table  5-58. 

Condition  of  historic  buildings  and  estimated  cost  to  rehabilitate:  1981 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


Mot  Cost  to 

Okay    Percent        okay    Percent    rehabiliute  Percent 


(dollars  in 

'•arfitioo  by  age  thousands) 


Pre-  1700  

2.4 

7 

2.6 

238.5 

0.2 

1700-17W  

6.0 

16 

6.0 

1,838.1 

1.7 

1750-1799  

9.0 

24 

9.0 

810.7 

0.8 

1800-1849  

19.8 

50 

18.8 

4,205.3 

4.0 

1850-1899  

35.  i> 

122 

45.9 

56,017.5 

53.3 

1900-1949  

22. U 

47 

17.7 

41,916.4 

40.0 

Post-1949  

0.5 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100.0 

266 

100.0 

105,026. 

100.0 

CooditioD  by 
awendup 


0.5 

5 

1.9 

5,406.5 

5.2 

5.4 

14 

5.2 

6,026.1 

5.8 

Local  

11.3 

\1 

17.6 

33,369.9 

31.8 

22.6 

62 

23.2 

5,498.0 

5.2 

55.4 

123 

46.  'i 

39,108.6 

37.3 

  6 

3.6 

15 

5.6 

15,197.1 

14.5 

Hultiple  

1.2 

1 

0.4 

200.0 

0.2 

100.0 

267 

100.0 

104,806.2 

100.0 

>»ditioa  by  use 

29.3 

78 

29.5 

3,209.3 

3.1 

16.7 

20 

7.6 

431.1 

4.2 

0.6 

3 

1.1 

7,377.0 

7.0 

6.6 

18 

6.8 

18,652.5 

17.8 

10.2 

34 

12.9 

13,249.5 

12.7 

0.6 

1 

0.4 

1.0 

it 

18.6 

47 

17.8 

4,657.2 

4.4 

0.6 

29 

11.0 

34,587.0 

33.0 

16.8 

34 

12.9 

18,573.8 

17.7 

100.0 

264 

100.0 

104,73^^.4 

99.9 

''Xess  than  .5  p..^cent. 
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Table  5-58. 

Condition  of  historic  buildings  and  estimated  cost  to  rehabilitate:  1981 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


Year 


Hot  Cost  to 

Okay    Percent        okay    Percent    rehabiliute  Percent 


Coodition  bj  jeir 
idnbiliUted 


(dollarF  n 
thousands) 


  4 

2.8 

6 

2.4 

2 

,074.0 

2.1 

Pre-  1930  

  4 

2.8 

5 

2.0 

651.1 

0.7 

1930-1949  

2.8 

16 

6.3 

2 

,218.7 

2.3 

1950-1963  

6.2 

14 

5.6 

27 

,691.1 

28.7 

1964-1973  

14.5 

22 

8.7 

12 

,609.5 

13.1 

1974-1980  

84 

33.3 

17 

,095.7 

17.7 

1981  

  46 

31.7 

105 

41.7 

34 

,186.3 

35.4 

100.1 

252 

100.0 

96 

,526.4 

100.0 

CooditioD  bj  ninteotenuioe  bud^t 

(dollars  in  thousands) 


Less  than  1.0  

1.0  -  1.9  

2.0  -  4.9  

5.0  -  9.9  

10.0  -  49.9  

SO.O  -  99.9  

100.0  -  499.9  

500.0+  

ToUl  

Condition  bj  occupancy 

Occupied  

Vacant  

ToUl  


27 

19.7 

54 

23.9 

17,^*01.9 

23.7 

21 

15.3 

78 

12.4 

2,402.9 

3.3 

31 

22.6 

b6 

24.8 

2,464.0 

3.3 

23 

16.8 

29 

12.8 

3,403.4 

4.6 

26 

19.0 

39 

17.3 

15,294.1 

20.8 

3 

2.2 

14 

6.2 

10,559.3 

14.4 

3 

2.2 

6 

2.7 

22,042.5 

30.0 

3 

2.2 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

L37 

100.0 

226 

100.1 

73,566.1 

100.1 

L66 

99.4 

235 

89.0 

70,151.4 

67.0 

1 

0.6 

29 

11.0 

34,587.0 

-^3.0 

167 


100.0 


264 


100.0 


104,738.4  100.0 


lote:   See  table  5-57  for  nethodological  note. 
*Less  than  .5  percent. 

Source:  national  Institute  for  the  Co-'servation  of  Cultural  Property,  Inc.  (NIC),  Historic  Buildings;  A 
Study  on  the  Magnitude  of  Architectural  Conseiiratlon  Needs  in  Anerica>  Washington,  D.C.,  1984,  pp.  6*8. 
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Chapter  6 


Literature 


Section  6-L  Writers 

Tables  6-1  to  6-22 

Section  6-2.  Production  and  Publication 
Tables  6-23  to  6-32 

Section  6-3.  Distribution 

Tables  6-33  to  6-39 

Section  6-4.  Consumption  of  Literature 
Tables  6-40  to  6-41 


chapter  covers  several  aspects  of  Literature.  Select 
data  writers,  including  information  on  their  numbers, 
education,  and  income,  are  presented  in  tables  in  section  1. 
Section  2  presents  data  on  book  production  and 
publication.  Section  3  covers  aspects  of  book  distnburion 
and  sales,  and  seaion  4  covers  consumption  of  books  and 
periodicals  and  characteristics  of  readers. 


Major  Sources  of  Information 

Section  6-1  includes  several  references  tc 
information  in  chapter  1  (Arts  in  the  Economy),  chapter  2 
(Artist  Em^  vment),  chapters  (Arts  Edi cation),  and 
chapter  9  (Audieno^).  Information  in  those  chapters 
relevant  to  writers  was  obtained  from  the  following 
sources: 

■  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census; 

■  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts; 

■  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts,  1982 
and  1985; 

■  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies; 
«   US.  Department  of  Education; 

■  VS.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics; 

■  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  Inc.; 
%   U.S.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Tables  in  chapter  6  come  from  the  following  sources: 


Writers 

■  Coda:  Poets  and  Writers  Newsletter; 

■  Encyclopedia  of  Associations; 

■  Center  for  Education  Statistics; 

■  Associated  Writing  Progranis; 

■  i*he  Wages  of  Writing  Per  Word,  Per  Piece, 
or  Perhaps  (Columbia  University  study  of 
Authors  Guild  members,  1979), 

■  Autho4*s  Guild; 

■  Library  of  Congress,  Annual  Report. 


P  oduction  and  Publication 

■  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States, 
C<jlonial  Times  to  1970; 

■  Publishers  Weeky, 

■  Statistical  Abst  act  of  the  United  States; 

■  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Hours  end 
Earnings; 

■  Association  of  American  Publishers; 

■  Bowkcr  Annual  of  Library  and  Book  Trade 
Information; 

■  Department  of  Commi^rce,  U  S.  Industrial 
Outlook; 

■  Book  Industry  StuJy  Group; 

■  Library  Journal; 

c    Paperbound  Books  in  Pr  •  l. 
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Distribution 

■  Book  Distnbution  in  the  United  States:  Issues 
and  Perceptions; 

■  Anterican  Duok  Trade  Directory; 

■  Dustbooks; 

■  Small  Press  Magazine; 

■  Growth  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Organizations  in  the 
Decade  of  the  1970V 


Consui^^ption  of  literature 

■  Survey  of  Current  Business; 

■  Consumer  Research  Study  on  Reading  and  Book 
Purchasing. 


Section  6-1.  Writers 

Literature  does  not  exist  ur  someone  writes  it.  A 
first  challenge  in  defming  the  current  state  of  literatuie  is 
to  discover  how  many  Americans  arc  writers-not  Juch  an 
easy  task.  Writing  is,  by  its  very  nature,  a  solitaiy  activity. 
Many  authors  write  for  years  or  even  a  lifetime  without 
publication  or  public  readings  of  their  work.  In  addition, 
writing  is  not  the  primary  source  of  income  for  many 
authors,  nor  do  they  belong  to  any  union  or  organization  in 
which  th  ^'  might  easily  be  enumerated. 


Metliods  of  Counting  Authors 

Comparisons  of  the  numbers  of  at^thors  compiled 
using  various  means  and  definitions  are  instructive  of  the 
problem  of  identifying  the  number  of  authors  in  the 
United  States.  From  ^he  Census  Bureau  data  in  chapter  2 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  1980  decennial  Census  of 
Population  counted  45,748  authors  (table  2-2).  In  the 
same  year,  the  Current  Population  Survey,  using  a 
somewhat  different  classification,  reported  71,000  authors 
(table  2^)  (see  discussion  in  chapter  2,  seaion  2-1). 

There  are  several  reasons  to  expect  some  differeiices 
between  the  two  surveys.  The  Census  of  Population  is 
taken  every  ten  years  in  the  same  month,  April.  The 
Current  Population  Survey  estimates  arc  an  average  over 
12  months.  The  author  category  ^  a  relatively  shiall 
occupational  group.  The  CPS  is  based  on  a  much  smaller 
sample  than  the  Census  of  Population  and  hence  has  much 
larger  sampling  errors  for  small  groups.  The  Current 
Population  Survey  utilizes  personal  interviews,  and  the 
interviewer  may  probe  for  types  of  employment  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  reported.  To  qualify  as  employed. 


one  had  to  work  only  one  hour  in  the  week  prior  to  the 
survey;  consequently,  some  persons  who  would  not 
coasider  themsehres  employed  as  authors  in  a  self- 
administered  questionnaire  might  state  they  were  so 
employed  when  probed  by  an  interviewer.  With  these 
cautions  in  mind,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  Current 
Population  Survey  lists  the  following  numbers  of  authors 
from  1971  to  1986  (see  tables  2-5  to  2-7): 


1970 

1980 

Classification 

Classification 

1971-33,000 

1983  -  64,000 

1972-31,000 

1984-72,000 

1973-39,000 

1985  -  71,000 

1974  -  47,000 

1986  -  77,000 

1975  -  47,000 

1976  -  49,000 

1977-49,000 

1978  -  54,000 

1979  -  56,000 

1980  -  71,000 

1981  -  74,000 

1982-71,000 

The  decennial  Census  of  Population  gives  the 
followinr^  numbers  of  authors  for  1950  to  1980  (tables  2-1 
and  2-2^ 

1950  - 16,000  or  17,000  (different  classif  cations) 
I'W- 29,000 
1970  -  27,800 
1980  -  45,800 

De^ite  the  differences  in  estimates,  both  the  decennial 
Census  of  Population  and  the  Current  Population  Survey 
indicate  that  there  was  a  substantial  rise  in  the  author 
occupational  group  in  the  decade  of  the  1970*s. 


Geogmpliic  Distribution  of  Authors 

Table  6-1  presents  information  on  the  distribution  of 
autnors,  by  State,  in  1970  and  1980  from  th'  decennial 
Census  of  Population.  The  highest  numbers  a.id  raHos  of 
authors  ro  State  population  in  both  years  are  in  California 
and  New  York.  The  lowest  numbers  and  ratios  in  1970  are 
in  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  West  Virginia,  and  North 
Dakota,  and  in  the  latter  ''«ree  again  in  1980.  The  two 
States  with  the  highest  number  of  aathors  approximately 
doubled  those  numbers  in  10  years.  California  reported 
5,035  authors  in  1970  and  11,272  in  1980,  while  New  Yoric 
had  5,567  authors  in  1970  and  9361  in  1980. 
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The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research 
Division  Research  Report  19,  Where  Artists  Live  1980. 
reported  87  percent  of  authors  living  in  urban  areas  and 
13  percent  in  rural  areas  (see  table  2^).  These 
percentages  are  dose  to  the  86  percent  of  all  artists  living 
in  urban  areas  and  81  percent  of  all  persons  in  professional 
specialties  living  in  urban  areas. 

Employment  in  Related  Industries 

Interesting  comparisons  may  be  made  with 
employees  in  printing  and  publishing,  an  industry  based 
ultimately  on  the  "raw  material"  of  writers'  efforu  (see 
tables  2-16  and  6-26).  In  1970,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  figures  in  table  2-16,  more  than 
a  million  persons  were  employed  in  t'lis  industry.  In  1975, 
the  number  of  employees  dipped  to  991,000,  but  in  1980, 
the  figure  was  1,151»000.  In  1981,  the  number  of 
employees  increased  by  10,000,  and  in  1982,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  6,000.  As  discussed  in  section  6-2,  in 
connection  with  table  6-26,  dianges  in  printing  technology, 
as  well  as  m  the  economy  and  number  of  actual 
publications  produced,  account  for  some  of  these 
fluctuations.  Qearty,  however,  more  ^mnting  and 
publishing  employees,  many  of  them  members  of  unions, 
can  be  identified  than  those  individuals  who  tin  their 
primary  occu^tion  as  "author." 


Such  lists  probably  both  overestimate  and 
underestimate  numbers  of  authors  in  certain  ways.  Many 
wnters  undoubtedly  belong  to  more  than  one  of  these 
groups;  others  belong  to  no  organization.  Some  who  do 
not  belong  may  not  fit  particular  definitions  of  writers,  i.e., 
they  may  not  have  published  their  work,  nuiy  not  have 
published  within  a  given  time,  may  publish  in  periodicals 
rather  than  books,  and  so  forth. 

Publishers'  Estimates 

Much  higher  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
number  of  creative  writers  nationwide  than  the  ones 
obtained  from  the  Onsus  Bureau  or  counts  of  membCiS  of 
writing  organizations.  More  than  a  decade  ago,  an  ofien- 
quoted  statement  appeared  in  The  Culture  Barons.  "A 
fiction  editor  at  a  leading  publishing  house  estimates  that 
250,000  books  are  written  each  year  -  out  of  which  a  mere 
25,000  are  published  -  which  implies  that  there  are  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  million  serious  writers  working  in  the  nation 
at  any  one  time."^  Actually,  according  to  table  6-25,  more 
than  39,000  new  boob,  and  new  editions  were  published  in 
1975,  induding  3,805  in  fiction,  so  the  editor's  estimate  is 
possibly  low.  While  a  few  authors  may  write  more  than 
one  book  per  year,  probably  many  more  than  the  250,000 
estimated  book  authors  aie  writing  shorter  works,  such  as 
poems,  plays,  scripts,  and  short  essays. 


Writer  *  Professional  Oipinizatlons 


Self-reported  Creative  Writing 


Are  the  occupational  rounts,  however,  truly 
representative  of  the  numbers  of  "creative  writers"  - 
persons  who  write  poerrs  short  stories,  novels,  and  other 
prose?  Other  ways  of  counting  such  writers  result  in  veiy 
diflerent  numbers. 


Table  6-2  presents  numbers  of  members  of  some  of 
the  major  nationwide  writing  organizations,  as  listed  in  a 
book  by  the  editors  of  Coda:  Poets  and  Writers  Newsletter 
in  1985.  The  items  that  represent  individuals  sum  to 
38^22  writers.  The  members  of  these  prestigious 
organizations  are  wnters  of  published  poetry,  fiction,  and 
other  literature  forms.  A  more  extensKre,  though  by  no 
nr.eans  conqprehensive,  list  of  writers'  organizations  and 
their  membership  from  1984  to  1988  is  esented  in 
cable  6-3.  It  is  not  possible  to  sum  these  memberships  to 
arrive  at  an  unduf  licated  total;  however,  the  combined 
memberships  for  these  writing  organizations  as  listed  in 
the  Encvdopedia  of  Associations  was  135.928  in  1988. 


Another  means  of  estimating  the  total  number  of 
authors  is  to  ask  members  of  the  general  public  whether 
they  ever  write  creatively.  In  such  a  survey,  conducted  by 
the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  13  percent  of 
the  respondents  in  1975  said  they  ever  write  stories  or 
poems.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  may  include  any 
writing  done  over  a  lifetime  and  may  reOect  school  years. 
In  1980,  22  percent  of  the  respondents  and  25  percent  of 
the  respondents  in  1984  also  reported  writing  poems  or 
stories  (scr  table  9-1). 

Creative  writing  is  a  recreational  aaivity  of  6  percent 
of  persons  responding  to  the  Survey  of  Public  Participation 
in  the  Arts  (SPPA)  in  1982  and  again  in  1985  (table  9-2). 


Fayc  Lcvine,  The  Culture  TUrons.  Thomas  Y. 
Company.  New  York,  NY.  1976.  p.  295. 
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Writers'  Education 

The  education  of  writers  is  more  difT.cuIt  to  measure 
than  training  in  the  performing  arts.  Writing  is  a  skill 
taught  through  manjr  courses  at  the  elementary,  secondary, 
and  univernty  levels.  Consequently,  enrollment  in  aeative 
writing  courses  and/or  numbers  of  courses  Uught 
measures  neither  the  total  amount  of  instruction  nor  the 
number  of  practitioners.  That  i£.  many  courses  labeled 
aiapfy  language  arte"  or  "Englu  ."  have  at  least  some 
creative  writing  conqionenrs;  in  addition,  writing  skills  are 
integral  to  many  other  preas»  such  as  history  and  other 
social  sdenoes. 


Secondary  Educatioo 

Ai  shown  in  tabic  3-10,  in  19S2  high  school  graduates 
averaged  nearly  a  full  year  of  English  credits  for  each  of 
the  last  four  years  of  high  school  (3.7  years  of  Carnegie 
units),  the  highest  number  of  crediu  for  aiiy  single  subject. 
English  course  curricula  inevitably  include  some  writing 
and  study  of  literature,  and  maiiy  courses  contain  at  least 
some  elements  of  creative  writing. 

Interest  in  creative  writing  at  the  secondary  school 
level  is  demonstrated  in  participation  in  writing-related 
otracurricuiar  aaivitiet.  A  study  conducted  in  1982  by  the 
VS  Dqmtment  of  Education,  Center  for  Education 
Statistio  found  that  18  percent  of  high  school  seniors 
particqnted  in  high  school  newspapers,  magazines,  or 
yearbook  dubs  (see  table  3-17).  Participation  was  related 
to  grade  point  average,  with  33  percent  of  the  students 
with  the  h^hest  grade  averages  particqxtting,  conq>ared 
with  only  9  percent  of  those  with  averages  of  2.00  or  less. 
Girls  were  more  likely  to  participate  than  beys,  by  a  ratio 
of  about  2  to  1  in  all  race/ethnidty  categories. 

Higher  Education 

Earned  degrees  in  English  and  literature,  by  sex, 
from  academic  years  1949-50  to  1984^  are  listed  in 
table  6-4.  Note  that  in  this  series  of  sutv^  conoucted  by 
the  VS  Department  of  Education,  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  the  category  "English  and  literature'  indudes 
creative  writing  as  well  as  several  other  topics,  such  as 
classics,  American  literature,  and  technical  and  business 
writing.  /  "  three  levels  of  earned  degrees  showed  some 
fluctuations  in  numbers  between  1949-50  and  1958, 
followed  1^  a  rapid  rise,  mere  than  doubling  in  numbers 
between  1959-60  and  1967-68.  This  corresponds  to  a 
general  increase  in  total  degrees  awarded  in  all  fields.  The 
number  of  degrees  granted  peaked  in  1970-71  f ^  r 


bachelors  and  masters  degrees  and,  as  could  be  expected, 
several  years  later  in  1972-73  for  doctoral  degrees.  A  slow, 
but  steady  decline  in  numbers  of  degrees  granted  at  each 
level  has  followed,  readiing  nearly  stable  numbers  in  the 
mid-1980's.  The  peak  numbers  were  57,026  bachelors 
degrees  and  8,935  masters  degrees  (both  in  1970-71),  and 
1,631  doctoral  degrees  in  1972-73.  The  most  recent 
numbers  are  26,536  bachelors  degrees,  4,571  masters 
'egrees,  and  943  doaoral  degrees  in  1984-85.  Degrees  in 
letters  have  declined  as  a  percentage  of  total  degrees 
awarded  since  1970.  For  example,  in  1971  7.7  percent  of 
badielors  degrees  were  in  letters.  By  1984,  this  category 
was  only  3.5  percent  of  all  badielors  d^ees  awarded 
(table  3-40). 


Degrees  Awarded  in  Literature,  by  Sex 

Table  6-4  also  shows  degrees  awarded  by  sex. 
Throughout  the  35-year  period,  more  women  than  men 
have  received  bachelors  degrees  m  English  and  literature. 
Hie  percentage  increased  from  60  percent  of  all  degrees 
awarded  in  1949-50  to  67  percent  and  has  remained  at 
about  that  mc\  since  the  ^9^'«  The  most  recent  data  are 
17,674  women  compared  with  8,862  men  in  1984-85. 

For  recipients  of  masters  degrees  in  English  and 
literature,  the  percentage  of  men  and  women  have 
undergone  more  compkx  diar«ges.  Through  the  1950's, 
more  mtn  than  women  received  masters  degrees,  e.g.  1320 
men  (58  percent)  compared  with  939  women  in  1949-50. 
Beginning  in  1959-60,  however,  the  number  of  women 
began  to  exceed  the  number  of  men  receiving  masters 
degrees  (1,473  women,  and  1,458  men  in  th&t  year).  By 
1970-71,  the  peak  year,  5,450  women  (61  percent)  and 
3,485  men  received  masters  degrees.  Subsequeiuly,  the 
percentag '  of  women  recipients  has  remained  the  same  or 
slightly  higher.  In  1984^,  for  instance,  65  percent  of  the 
masters  degree  redpients  were  women  (2,981  of  4^71  total 
Jegrees  awarded). 

With  regard  to  doctoral  degrees  in  English  and 
literature,  in  1949-50,  only  ^9  of  230  doctoral  degrees 
(21  percent)  were  awarded  to  women.  Since  1981-82,  more 
women  than  men  have  received  doaoral  degrees,  la  the 
most  recent  year,  1984^,  55  percent  of  the  943  degrees 
were  awarded  to  women. 


Degrees  and  Prognuns  Id  Creative  Writing 

Table  3-42  lists  in  greater  detail  than  table  6-4  the 
a/eas  of  study  in  which  undergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees  were  conferred  in  acadenu«;  year  1983-84  Both 


tables  were  compiled  by  the  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  (CES).  However,  the  total  number  of  degrees 
granted  in  letters  is  higher  in  table  3-42  for  each  degree 
than  for  the  same  year  in  table  6-4  which  includes  only 
English  and  literature. 

According  to  table  3-42,  of  the  total  of  33,739 
bachelors  degrees  in  letters  for  1984,  only  423  were  for 
creative  writing  (157  presented  to  men  and  266  to  women). 
Bachelm  degrees  in  creative  writing  were  1.25  percent  of 
zU  degrees  in  letters  >nd  women  received  63  percent  of 
the  d^rees  at  this  level  At  the  masters  degree  level  in 
creative  writing,  300  d^ees  were  awarded,  5.2  percent  of 
the  total  in  the  field  of  letters.  Women  received  172  or 
5"*  crcent  of  the  masters  degrees  in  creative  writing 
awL.  led  in  1983^. 


Coins»risoo  of  Programs  and  Degrees 

Associated  Writing,  Programs  (AWP),  a  nonprofit 
organization  headquartered  at  Old  Dominion  University  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  advocates  creative  writing  as  an  art  and 
worics  toward  public  and  private  support  of  literaiy  artists.^ 
The  number  of  specific  'creative  writing^  degrees  and 
programs  reported  by  A*VP  is  higher  tnan  that  implied  by 
the  Department  of  Education  classification  rq>orted  in 
table  3-42.  According  to  the  AWP  survey  conducted  in 
1984,  165  programs  granted  the  bachelors  degree  in 
creative  writing  (table  6-5).  This  figure  would  rq>resent 
only  2.6  graduates  per  program  that  year,  according  to 
table  342.  In  1983^,  according  to  AWP,  there  were  130 
programs  granting  masters  degrees  in  creative  writing,  yet 
CES  reported  only  300  masten  degrees  granted.  No 
doaoral  d^rees  were  reported  by  CES,  yet  AWP  lisu  25 
doctoral  programs  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
discrepandei  may  occur  because  of  differences  in 
reporting  'creative  writing*  as  a  program  or  as  the  topic  of 
a  degree.  Both  sources  note  that  programs  may  be  listed 
under  literature  or  other  topics  in  academic  departments. 

Recent  Increases  in  Creative  Writing  Proems 

More  notable  than  the  numbers  of  degrees  granted 
are  the  larg^  increases  in  the  number  of  academic 
programs  in  creative  wii  itg  offered  in  1984  compared  with 
those  offered  in  1975  (table  6-5).  According  to  AWP,  in 
1975,  only  27  programs  were  offered  at  the  bachelors 
degree  level,  compared  with  165  in  1984-a  nearly  sixfold 


^nformatiofi  taken  from  Associated  Writing  Prognms  brochure, 
1987. 
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increase.  At  the  masters  degree  level,  47  programs  were 
offered  in  1975,  compared  with  130  in  1984.  Doctoral 
programs  increased  more  than  fourfold-between  1975  and 
1984,  from  6  to  25.  Nondegree  programs,  however, 
increased  less  dramatically,  from  57  to  80. 

Goveminent  Support  for  Literature 

Federal  support  through  the  Literature  Program  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  consistently 
remained  a^  about  3.0  percent  of  the  total  appropriated 
funds  of  the  National  Er  u>.yment  for  the  Arts  during  the 
1980's  (see  table  1-17).  £>ecause  of  fluctuations  in  the  total 
appropriations,  however,  the  amount  appropriated  for 
literature  has  varied  from  a  low  of  $43  million  in  1983  to  a 
high  of  S5.1  million  in  1985.  The  Arts  in  Education 
programs,  funded  sq>arately,  also  include  some  literature 
programs. 

Although  some  individual  writers  receive  support 
through  grants  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  government, 
government  support  affects  far  more  writers  through 
grants  to  creative  writing  programs.  Education  programs 
such  as  those  represented  by  Associated  Writing  ProgrPios 
at  the  university  level  and  the  Poets  in  the  Schools 
programs  sponsored  by  many  State  and  loc«l  jurisdictions 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  support  not  only 
the  writer-teachers  but  the  writing  activities  of  students. 

Other  organizations  receive  grants  to  present 
literature  to  the  public  th.  ugh  poetry,  fiction,  and  drama 
readingi  These  grants  assist,  for  instance,  in  providing 
honoraria  to  writers,  *ncreastng  publicity  for  the 
presentations,  and  assisting  with  payment  of  overhead 
costs  for  public  presentations. 

Grants  are  also  u:;ed  to  assist  in  pubM'cation  of 
creative  writing-for  example  grants  to  small  presses  and 
little  magazines  (s^  tables  6-37,  6-38,  and  6-39  ant!  ^he 
accompanying  discussion  in  sea  ion  6-3).  These  grants  aid 
in  disseminating  the  work  of  numerous  authors.  In 
addition,  publication  by  these  small  organizations 
sometimes  leads  to  pubbcation  by  large  commercial 
presses  of  a  particular  author's  work  in  books  or 
anthologies. 

In  many  cases,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
separate  these  activities^ducation,  presentation,  and 
publication-and  support  for  the  activities  within  an 
organization,  as  they  are  inextricably  intertwined. 

Data  from  42  ^ates  on  awards  by  State  Arts 
Agencies  using  National  Endowment  for  the  Am  ^unds 
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are  presented  in  tables  1-21  and  1-22.  The  amount  and 
numben  of  grants  awarded  (ubie  1-21)  are  somewhat 
higher  thar  the  figures  in  ubIe  1-22  whidi  reflea  amounts 
actually  spent.  Thus,  614  literature  grants  were  awarded 
but  funds  were  ^>ent  on  only  527  (table  1-22).  In  both 
tables,  the  literature  grams  are  about  5  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  NEA  funded  Starr  Artt  Agency  grants.  The 
total  amount  awarded  was  $1.4  i.iilUon,  of  which 
Sl2  mimon  was  spent  during  the  1985  fiscal  year.  Of  the 
total  amount  of  grants  awarded  in  all  disciplines,  literature 
received  sli^ly  more  than  2  percent.  The  number  of 
writers  paiticqpatin^  however,  was  4percent  of  the  total 
artisu  paitidpating  (table  1*22).  According  to  the  note 
accompanying  the  table,  artists  are  counted  each  time  th^ 
participate. 


The  Colombia  University  Authors  Guild  Survey 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  investigating  writing 
income  in  cocxpanscn  to  total  income,  few  studies  have 
been  attempted  in  such  basic  areas  as  writers'  employment, 
earnings,  career  progression,  and  th*;  effecu  of  government 
or  private  support  for  writers'  aaivities.  One  study, 
conducted  by  the  Columbia  University  Center  for  Social 
Scien^  in  1979,  was  published  by  Paul  William  Kingston 
and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  first  as  a  monograph,  and  moie 
recently  by  Columbia  University  !>ess  in  1986  as  The 
Wages  of  Writing  Per  Word.  Pey  pf^-iL  rr  P#>rtiap€  rhis 
survey  is  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Coi  imbia  University 
Authors  Guild  Survey. 

The  methodology  for  the  study  was  as  follows. 
Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  a  sample  of  3^  of  tU 
5,000  writers  who  were  members  of  the  Authors  Guild  in 
1978,  and  to  1,900  of  the  3,750  authors  imrited  to  become 
memben  of  the  gvOd  in  the  previous  three  years 
(1976-1979).  Of  the  5,100  questionnaires  sent  to  writers, 
2,241  (46  percent)  were  returned. 

The  linking  of  the  sample  to  Authors  Guild  memben 
or  those  invited  to  be  members  has  been  criticized  as 
shewing  the  sample  in  several  ways.  All  writers  in  the 
sample  had  to  have  published  at  least  one  !>ook,  as  that  is  a 
criterion  for  mvitition  to  membership  in  Authors  Guild. 
Many  writers  have  not  publiwied  a  book,  although  th^ 
have  published  shorter  works  such  as  articles,  individu*.. 
poems,  ihort  stories,  essays,  or  plays,  and  these  authors 
would  not  be  repr-^^ented  The  sample  has  thus  been 
criticized  u  skewed  toward  more  successful  authors  who 
have  r^ready  publishec  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  study  has  also  been  criticized 
a;'  being  more  representative  of  fiction  and  topical 


nonfiaion  writers  than  of  authors  of  textbooks, 
professional  books,  or  technical  manuals  who  may  have 
very  different  income  profiles  than  the  Authors  Guild 
based  sample.^ 

The  Columbia  University  Authors  Gufld  Suiv^  thus 
has  a  number  of  serious  shortcomings  in  attempting  to 
represent  the  universe  of  writers  and  their  distribution  by 
genre,  income,  sex,  and  amount  of  time  devoted  to  writing 
activities.  The  data  are  also  now  a  decade  old,  since 
questions  referred  to  calendar  year  1978.  However,  no 
more  recent  suiv^  of  comparable  national  scope  was 
available  for  this  report.  De^ite  the  shortcomings  of  the 
study,  the  findings  illuminate  the  challenges  most  writers 
face  in  attempting  both  to  write  fuL^  time  and  to  make  a 
living.  Tables  6-6  to  6-14  sunmiarize  ihe  findings  ci  this 
study. 


Definitions  of  Full-time  and  Part-time  Writers 

Recognizing  that  self-designation  as  a  full-time 
author  may  mean  veiy  difierent  things  to  different  people, 
the  Columbia  University  Authors  Guild  Survey  asked 
authors  to  designate:  their  commitment  to  writing  in  terms 
of  both  a  time  commitment  and  occupational  commitment 
(whether  they  had  another  ^  ^  See  tables  6^,  6-8  9Ad 
chart  6-1  for  definitions  of  full-    ^  ^>art-ttme  authors. 

In  terms  of  time  conmiitment,  the  respondents  were 
asked:  'On  average,  in  the  last  year  how  many  hours  per 
week  did  you  ^lend  writing  or  directly  working  in  some 
other  way  on  yovr  book  or  artideT*  According  to  the 
study  r^rt,  this  question  was  dehl)erately  worded  so  that 
authors  would  include  research  and  thinking  time,  as  well 
as  time  spent  on  other  activities  that  direaly  contributed  to 
their  vriting  product.^ 

For  the  total  sample^  median  time  spent  on  writing 
was  about  20  hours  Mfcek  with  the  most  aaive  quarter 
writing  35  hours  and  the  least  active  quarter  fewer  than  10. 
Among  those  holding  no  other  job,  77  percent  worked  at 
writing  20  or  more  hjurs  a  week. 


Curtis  Benjamin,  *>Vhat  Do  Aulhois  R^^lly  Earn/  Pubitshcis 
WccBx,  February  1  2. 

^G>lufnbia  University  Study,  p.  42. 
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Other  Occupations  Among  Writers 

Table  6-7  lists  the  types  of  occupations  of  authors 
who  held  "a  paid  position  besides  freelance  writing"  at  the 
time  of  the  survey,  excluding  occasional  lectures  or 
readings,  irregular  fee-for-seivice  editing,  translating,  and 
so  forth.  Part-time  authors  were  46  percent  of  those 
authors  re^nding  to  the  survey,  but  70  percent  were 
engaged  in  some  paid  work  other  than  book  anc'  article 
writing  (not  defined  by  them  as  holding  another  job, 
however).  More  than  80  percent  of  the  other  paid 
positions  were  professional 

.  AOthors'  Earnings,  by  Commitment,  Sex,  and 
Genre 

Table  6-8  presents  data  on  the  earnings  from  writing 
by  type  of  author.  The  distrbution  of  writing  income 
across  writers'  income  categories  is  surprising  similar  for 
full-  and  part-time  writers  except  for  rhe  lowest  income 
category.  For  example,  8  percent  of  commined  full-time 
writers,  compared  to  6  percent  of  limited  full-timers  and 
committed  part-timers,  earned  $50,000  to  $99,000.  The 
data  show  that  the  amount  of  writing-related  income,  is 
not  in  a  simpk  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time 
spent  OA  writing-related  aaivities. 

Table  6-9  compares  the  median  income  of  authors  in 
1979  jy  sex  and  time  comr^ment.  For  those  working  less 
than  10  hours  per  week,  rhe  female  to  male  inome  latio 
was  .83,  while  it  was  .93  for  wrjm  working  from  10  to  19 
hours  and  .80  for  those  working  20  to  39  hours.  However, 
for  men  and  women  authors  who  worked  at  lease  40  hours 
each  wedc  at  writing,  the  income  returns  to  it.  .<  were 
considerably  higher  than  those  of  women.  In  this  case,  the 
rath  of  female  to  male  earnings  was  56.  For  fuH-tuTift 
authors  in  1979,  the  median  mcome  for  men  was  $18,600 
and  that  for  women  was  $10,500. 

The  differences  between  female  and  male  earnings 
among  the  committed  ^ilMime  authors  were,  in  part,  a 
result  of  the  differences  m  the  genres  in  which  they 
worked.  Children's  hooks  tended  to  yield  lower  incomes 
than  other  forms  of  writing  (as  indicated  in  tables  6-10  and 
6-11).  Women  wei<;  almost  three  times  as  likely  as  men  to 
be  primarily  authors  of  children's  books  (25  percent 
compared  to  9  percent).^ 

Table  i  10  shows  authors'  income  by  genre  and  time 
commitment.    For  this  sample  of  writers  the  highest 
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median  incomes  are  earned  by  "genre  fiction"  writers 
working  at  least  40  hours  a  w^ek.  This  group  had  *ncdian 
inoMnes  of  $31,500.  TabL  3-11  includes  an  income 
distribution  by  genre  of  income  earned  only  from  books. 

Table  6-12  presents  authors'  total  median  income  by 
time  commitment  and  jives  the  ratio  of  income  coming 
from  writing.  These  authors  had  a  median  income  of 
$27,000  in  1979,  of  whidi  a  ratio  of  J3  came  from  writing. 
Only  committed  full-time  writers  earned  more  than  half 
their  total  personal  income  from  writing  (overall  ratio  of 
.77).  For  limited  full-time  writers  and  committed  part-time 
writers,  the  ratio  was  about  one-fourth  of  total  income. 
(For  comparisons  with  performing  artisu'  income  and  the 
relation  to  total  personal  income,  see  tables  2-27  and  2-29.) 

Table  6-14,  comparing  the  Authors  GuUd  sample  of 
writers  income  in  their  best  year  with  income  in  1979, 
indicates  that,  adjusted  for  inflation,  their  incomes  are  very 
unstable.  Of  the  authors  rq>orting  income  of  less  than 
52,500  in  1979, 12  percent  had  earned  $100,000  or  more  in 
a  "best  year."  Current  income  was  the  same  as  the  "best 
year"  for  about  one-third  of  the  writers  in  other  income 
brackets,  except  for  the  $100,000't>  income  bracket.  Critics 
of  this  study  have  pointed  out  that  othei  types  of  authors, 
such  as  textbook  writers,  might  have  veiy  different  income 
and  employmeiu  profiles. 

The  data  from  this  study  can  be  compared  with 
Current  Population  Survey  Census  data  for  1979  which 
rq>orted  median  author  income  of  $6,956  (table  2-12).  ft 
should  be  remembered  ^  the  Census  Bureau  dass^Aes 
each  person  only  once  and  in  the  employment  ii  which 
they  spent  the  most  time.  However,  to  be  classified  in  an 
occupational  category  one  had  to  work  for  pay  or  profit 
only  one  hour  in  the  reference  week.  In  the  Census  data, 
women's  median  earnings  were  less  than  half  me**'s  media 
earnings. 

Authors  Guild  Surveys  of  Advances  and  Royalty 
Rates 

The  Authors  Guild  has  conducted  a  series  of  surveys 
of  iu  members  to  determine  the  most  common 
arrangements  for  advances  on  books  and  royalties  received 
from  publishers.  A  sunmiaiy  of  results  from  1976,  1981 
1984,  and  1985  ;  presented  in  table  6-15;  table  6-16 
presenU  additional  data  for  1985.  Approximately  250  to 
300  responses  were  ubulated  for  each  of  the  four  surveys. 
The  Authors  Gufld  in  this  period  (1976  to  1985)  had  5,000 
to  6,000  invited  members,  all  of  whom  had  published  one 
or  more  books.  Note  that  although  256  contracts  are 
represented  in  the  data  for  1985,  the  majority  for  wor<-'  of 
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fictioiL  they  wer  ^ade  by  only  f3  publishers,  and  the 
majority  of  these  (40)  are  controlled  by  onfy  15 
conglomerate  publishing  companies. 

Even  a  cursoiy  glance  at  tables  6-15  and  6-16  shows 
that  the  royalty  rate  structure  for  books  is  extremely 
conq)Icx.  Most  royalties  are  based  on  a  pe.  .jntage  of 
certain  numbers  of  copies  sold  by  publi^en.  Although 
more  auth«HS  are  receiving  higher  advances  for  books, 
according  to  table  6-15,  royalty  provisions  seem  less 
generous  in  recent  years.  About  60percent  of  authors 
receive  "common  royalty  rates"  (usually  10  percent  on  the 
first  5,000  copies  sold,  12  1/2  percent  on  the  next  5,000 
copies  sold,  and  15  percent  on  all  sold  after  10,GC0).  In  the 
years  of  these  sufveys,  the  highest  percentage  receiving 
Vorso*  royab'  rates  (le.,  the  percoitage  is  smaller  or 
more  copies  must  be  sold  before  receiving  a  higher  rate) 
occurred  in  1985  (23  percent).  The  lowest  percentage 
recehdng  a  high  royalty  rate  (15  percent  on  all  copies)  for 
hardcover  books  also  occurred  in  1985  (6.7  percent). 

Royalty  provisions  for  mass  maricet  books  are 
considerably  higher  (50  percent  share  is  the  most  common 
provision),  but  mass  markec  book  prices  are  also  usually 
lower  than  prices  for  hardcover  trade  books.  That  is,  a  15 
percent  royalty  rate  on  a  hardcover  book  priced  at  $13.95 
is  S2.09.  A  mass  market  book  must  be  priced  higher  than 
S425  for  a  50  percent  royalty  to  be  equal.  In  1976,  about 
70  percent  received  a  50  percent  rate  compared  with 
61  percent  in  1985  (see  table  6-15). 

The  influence  of  an  author^s  having  an  agent  to 
negotiate  contracts  with  the  publishers  is  demonstralfd  ii« 
table  6-16.  For  instance,  the  15  contraos  for  royalties  of 
15  percent  or  more  on  all  hardcover  copies  were  all 
negotiated  by  agents  for  fiction  writers. 

Apparently,  all  authors  in  che  1985  survey  with 
contracts  negotiated  by  an  agent  received  advances;  three 
nonliction  writers  without  an  agent  did  not  receive  an 
advance.  Agents  were  used  by  90  percent  of  fiction  writers 
and  by  77  percent  of  nonfiction  writers  to  obtain 
negotiated  advances.  Author'  shares  of  market 
proceeds  in  both  fiction  and  nonn<tion  categories  also  are 
generally  higher  if  n^otiated  by  an  agent.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  authors  used  agents  to  negotiate  21C  of  256 
contracu  (84  percent)  with  publishers.  Even  after  paying 
the  agents'  fees,  then,  most  writers  earn  more  by  using  an 
agent  to  negotiate  with  publishers. 


Copyright  Registrations  and  Provisions 

Royalties  are  directly  dependent  on  copyright 
registration  as  well  as  contraaual  agreements  with 
publishers.  A  copyright  protects  an  author's  "property* 
from  unauthorized  ccfpying  or  reprinting.  It  is  die 
"exclusive  right  to  print,  reprint,  copy  and  vend  the  work; 
to  make  other  versions  of  the  wotk  and,  with  certain 
limitations,  to  make  recordings  of  the  work  and  to  perform 
the  wotk  in  public"  (see  notes,  table  6-17). 

Copyright  data  for  the  United  States  from  1870  to 
1985  are  presented  in  tables  6-17  to  6-22.  Although  the 
basic  proteaions  of  copyright  lav  -  for  books  were  enacted 
in  1790,  numerous  subsequent  amendments  have  changed 
both  the  applications  of  that  protection  and  the  defmitions 
of  categories  of  copyrighted  materials.  Consequently,  it  is 
difficuh  to  determine  or  compare  the  numbers  of  types  o*^ 
items  proteaed  by  copyright  registrations  of  various  types 
of  publications  and  other  items  over  the  years.  It  is  dear, 
however,  that  cqiyrighting,  as  rqx>rted  by  the  Libraiy  of 
Congress,  has  increased  greatly  over  the  past  centu^cy.  In 
1871  there  were  12,688  registrations.  Registrations  had 
increased  to  166,000  by  1925.  In  1984,  more  tha  i  half  a 
million  copyrights  were  registered  in  ^  ^ngle  yeai 
(tables  6-17  to  6-22). 

In  the  period  between  1970  and  1977,  the  annual 
number  of  books  copyrighted  rose  Tom  about  88,000  to 
122,000.  Recent  changes  in  the  way  copyright  statistics  are 
published  limiu  the  comparability  later  data,  however. 
The  "monogr^h"  category  in  whidi  books  are  now 
included  contained  I54fi00  in  1984,  and  the  category  now 
also  includes  computer  software. 

Total  copyrights  are  expeaed  to  inaease 
dramatically  in  the  next  few  years  with  the  removal  of  ihe 
"manufacturing  clause"  which  required  m2.terials 
cc^iyrighted  in  the  United  Stars^s  ts^  be  manufactured  or 
printed  here.  Authors  will  now  be  able  to  copyright  books 
printed  in  other  countries.  This  clause,  which  was  part  of 
U.S.  copyright  law,  was  allowed  to  expire  on  July  1,  1986 
after  much  debate  in  Congress.^ 

Numbers  of  copyright  registrations  provide  little 
information  about  the  actual  numbers  of  new  books  and 
new  editions  publishei^  in  the  United  States  annually  and 
also  do  not  provide  information  on  topics  of  publicaHons. 
Some  items  are  printed  but  not  registered  for  copyright, 
notably  government  publications;  others  o^^^in  a  copyright 
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but  arc  never  printed  Thus,  information  from  th^ 
publishing  industiy  gives  &  more  detailed  view  of  books 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

Section  6-2.    Pro<  luction  and  Publication 

Tables  6-23  to  6-25  present  information  on  new 
books  published  from  1880  to  1985.  /iScan  be  seen  in  the 
tables*  definidons  and  ways  of  classifying  books  have 
changed  over  the  period.  Data  prior  to  1950  do  not 
contain  breakdowns  by  book  S''>bject,  and  dau  after  1970 
on  books  by  subject  combine  date  for  new  books  and  new 
editions.  Single  year  aberrations  in  a  trend  are  sometimes 
due  to  the  nature  of  publishing. 

In  1880,  a  total  of  2,076  books  were  rq>orted 
published  By  1950,  about  11,000  bocks  were  published,  of 
which  about  2,400  were  new  editions.  By  1984,  the  number 
of  new  books  and  new  editions  had  risen  to  about  51,000 
(table  6-25). 

New  Books  by  Subject:  1950-1970 

The  total  number  of  new  books  increased  by 
181  percent  (from  8,634  to  24,288)  between  1950  and  1970 
(table  6-24).  Books  of  special  interest  to  the  aru  and 
literature  had  the  following  profile.  Between  1950  and 
1970,  art  books  increased  by  168  percent,  biograpl^  by 
73  percent,  fiction  by  65  percent,  juvenile  by  173  percent, 
literature  by  164  percent,  music  by  147  percent,  and 
poetiy/drama  by  115  ^lercent.  In  1950,  arc  books  were 
about  3.7  percent  of  the  total  new  books  published, 
biogrq>hies  wr.e  6.2  percent,  fiction  works  were 
14  percent,  juverJlv  books  were  10J5  percent,  poetiy/ 
drama  was  5.2  percent,  literature  was  5.9  percent,  and 
music  was  1.0  percent.  As  can  be  seen  by  comparing  these 
percent  increases  with  the  total  percent  increa<^  by  1970 
a  few  arts-related  categories  nad  declined  in  percent  of  the 
total  -  most  notably  poctiy/drama,  biography,  and  ftaion. 
Of  the  total  new  books  in  1970,  art  was  3.5  percent, 
Uographies  were  3.0  percent,  ftaion  was  8.2  percent, 
juvenile  was  10.1  percent,  poetiy/drama  was  4.0  percent, 
literature  was  55  percentv  and  music  was  .9  percent. 


listed  in  1970  in  table  6-25  than  in  table  <»-24.  In  addition, 
in  1981,  methods  of  counting  p^ierbadc  books  were 
improved  The  number  of  fiction  books  approximately 
doubled,  from  2,835  in  1980  to  5,655  in  1981,  largely 
because  of  this  change. 

The  importance  of  new  editions  in  the  various 
categories  is  demonstrat .  by  the  differences  in  the  figures 
in  tables  6-24  and  6-25  for  each  subjea.  Art  books 
inaease  from  852  to  1,169  by  adding  new  editions  to  new 
bocks.  Biogr^hy  is  doubled  from  735  to  1^36.  Fiction 
increases  by  about  50|/ercent,  from  1,998  to  3,137. 
Juvenile  books  increased  only  about  10  percent,  from  2,472 
to  2,640.  The  smaller  increase  in  juvenile  books  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  few  juvenile  books  are  revised  as  new 
editions;  "cUwc^  juvenile  books  tend  to  be  reprinted  in  the 
original  editioa*  rather  than  revised  The  new  method  of 
counting  paperback  books  also  had  a  relatively  small  effea 
on  juvenile  books  in  1980-1981. 

The  number  of  new  literature  books  listed  for  1970 
more  than  doubled  with  new  editions  added  This  categoiy 
has  charaaeristics  opposite  those  of  juvenile  books  as 
descril>ed  above.  Fewer  books  are  published,  but  many  are 
revised  rq>eatedly  as  texts  and  reference  books.  Thus,  new 
books  alone  were  1,998  in  1970  (table  6-24)  and  3,085  with 
nevv  editions  added  (table  6-25).  Music  books  are  much 
the  same,  although  the  numbers  are  smaller,  217  lew 
books  in  1970  (table  6-24)  and  a  total  of  404  w*';n  new 
editions  added  (table  6-25).  Poetiy  and  drama  books 
increase^  by  about  500,  from  973  to  1,474,  with  new 
editions  added  in  1970  (tables  6-24  and  6-25). 

In  1984  art  books  were  3  percent  of  the  total,  music 
books  .7  percent,  fiction  was  11  percent,  poetiy  and  drama 
was  2.2  percent,  and  literature  was  about  4  percent. 

Income  of  Employees  in  Printing  and  Pubiishing 

Table  6-26  presents  information  on  the  number  of 
employees  and  hourly  wages  in  the  printing  and  publishing 
industiy  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  for  1970  to 
1986.  Hourly  earnings  averaged  $9.99  for  the  indi  xty  in 
1986. 


New  Boo.  isind  New  Editions:  1970-1985 

Table  6-25,  cover  -.5 1970  to  1985,  combines  numbers 
of  new  books  and  new  editions  by  subjea,  whereas  table 
6-24  lisu  only  new  books  by  subject.  For  this  reason  the 
categories  of  art«  biography,  fiction,  literature,  and  music 
have  considerably  higher  numbers  of  new  publications 


As  noted  in  the  1987  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook,  the 
recent  upswing  in  profits  and  produaion  in  the  printing 
and  publishing  industiy  can  be  seen  in  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  between  1984  and  1986  both  in  total 
printing  and  publishing  employees  and  in  publishing 
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subcategories  of  the  industiy  (table  6-26).  The  number  of 
employees  in  book  printing  and  publishing,  as  in  most 
other  publishing  subcategories,  actually  declined  in  the 
early  1980'^  from  103,000  in  1978  and  1979  to  98,000  in 
198j  (table  6-28).  This  decrease  may  have  been  caused 
both  by  the  ^  :^omc  recession  of  1981  and  by  tedmical 
innovations  that  resulted  in  smaller  numbers  of  typesetters 
and  grq)hics  personnel  to  do  layout  and  page  makeup, 
pressmen,  and  other  printing  employees  being  required  for 
even  laigp  quantities  printing.  Production  workers 
consequent^  decreaseil  in  numbers  from  53,000  in  1979  to 
49,000  in  1983.  However,  by  r36  they  were  back  up  (o  a 
high  of  59,000. 


Estimates  of  Book  Saks 

Book  sales  figures  may  differ  dq>cnding  on  whether 
they  are  conned  based  on  sales  to  wholesalers  and 
jobbers,  on  sales  by  bookstores^  or  purdiases  by 
consumers.  Some  consumer-based  computations  may 
include  books  published  in  earlier  years  but  remaining  in 
inventoiy.  These  and  other  methods  of  counting  either 
new  titles  or  numbers  of  copies  sold  can  result  in  very 
different  data  concerning  the  sales  of  books  in  the  United 
States. 

Two  major  sources  for  sales  data  are  the  Association 
of  American  Publishers  (AAP)  and  the  Book  Industiy 
Study  Group  (BISG).  Both  seu  of  dau  are  r^rted 
annually  in  The  Bowker  Annual  of  Library  and  Book 
Trade  Information  published  by  R.R.  Bowker  Company 
New  York,  NY. 

Figures  h  table  6-27  from  the  Association  of 
American  Publishers  represent  book  publisher  sales. 
Figures  in  table  6-29  from  the  Book  Industiy  Study  Group 
r^>resent  domestic  consumer  expenditures.  The  figures 
thus  differ.  For  example,  in  1984  total  consumer 
expenditures  were  estimated  to  be  $118  billion  by  BISG, 
while  publisher  sales  were  estimated  by  AAP  to  be  $9.1 
billion  for  the  same  year  (tables  6-27  and  6-29).  In 
addition  to  difTerences  in  type  of  sales  figures,  ther  are 
differences  in  definitions  of  some  book  categories. 
General  trends,  however,  can  be  found  in  both  sets  of  data. 

The  data  in  table  6-27  show  an  increase  in  total  sales 
from  1977  to  1984  of  77  percent  in  current  dollars.  The 
highest  increases  occurred  in  adult  paperbacks 
(160  percent),  juvwnile  |4iperbacks  (176  percent),  religious 
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books  other  than  Bibles  (108  percent),  and  university 
presses  (148  percent). 

'Hie  influence  of  *nflation  on  all  such  figures  is 
illustrated  in  table  6-27,  based  on  data  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  International  Trade 
Administration.  In  current  dollars,  the  value  of  book 
publishing  shipments  between  1984  aTiu  1986  (forecasted) 
grew  by  $1,776  million  (from  $9,459  million  to  $11,235).  In 
constant  1982  dollars,  the  value  also  increased,  but  by  onty 
$561  million. 


The  Book  Industry  Study  Group  (BISG)  Data 

hock  Industiy  Study  Group  (BISG)  began  in 
Novembe'  1975  during  the  Book  Manufacturer's  Institute 
Annual  Conference,  when  a  few  publishers,  manufacturers, 
and  trade  associates  met  to  discuss  the  urgent  need  to 
impiove  the  industry's  research  capability.  The  voluntaiy 
association  was  incorporated  in  February  1976  and 
includes  individuals  and  firms  from  various  seaors  of  the 
book  industiy:  publishers,  manufacturers,  suppliers, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  librarians,  and  others  engaged 
profess/  nally  in  the  development,  production,  and 
dissemination  of  books. 

The  Book  Industiy  Study  Group  reports  its  findings 
in  Book 'Industry  Trends,  published  by  the  Center  for  Book 
Researdi,  University  of  Scranton,  now  in  its  11th  edition. 
TRENDS  1987  r^ews  and  forecasts  book  sales  in  dollars 
and  units,  by  market  segment  and  product  classification, 
for  the  10-ycar  period  198M991.  TRE^fDS  Update. 
published  four  times  a  year,  provides  statistical  analyses  on 
diverse  topics  including  paperbound  versus  hardbound 
sales;  per  capita  expenditures  on  books;  estimated 
publishen'  manufacturing  and  operating  expenditures;  and 
bookstore  sal^ 

Data  compiled  by  B^SG  in  annual  Book  Industry 
Trends  on  the  i^uantity  of  books  sold  and  value  of  U.S. 
consumer  expenditures  are  presented  in  table  6-29.  BISG 
data  from  1974  to  1984  allow  comparisons  of  trends  in 
both  expenditures  and  volumes  sold,  so  that  rough 
estimates  can  be  made  of  average  cost  per  book  in  various 
categories.  Data  on  average  retail  prices  of  books  and 
periodicals  by  subject  matter,  and  by  the  major  categories 
of  hardcover  and  paperback,  are  shown  in  table  6-30. 
More  detailed  analyses  of  book  prices  for  hardcover 
novels,  biographies,  and  history  books  from  1980  to  1985 
are  shown  in  table  6-31.  Average  prices  of  mass  market 
paperbacks  in  1981  to  1985,  by  subject,  are  shown  in  table 
6^32. 
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Although  in  some  categories  u^Ju>  sold  increased 
more  than  cgqvenditures,  according  to  the  BISG  data, 
overall  costs  for  books  have  inaeased  faster  than  numbers 
of  units  sold.  In  1974, 1,560  million  units  were  sold  with  a 
total  oq>enditure  of  S4  J  billion.  In  1984,  2,013  million 
units  were  sold  with  &  total  oqmditure  of  $12^  billion. 
Throughout  the  period,  softbound  book  units  sold 
exceeded  hardbound  units  by  about  500  million  per  year, 
excepi  in  1981  and  1983.  As  in  table  6-25  (new  editions 
and  new  titles  published)  and  in  table  6-26  (printing  and 
publishing  employment),  these  two  years  were  aberrations 
in  an  otherwise  steadily  rising  trend,  probably  due  to  the 
general  economic  recession 

Average  Prices  of  Books  and  Periodicals:  1975-19S5 

Publishers  Weddv  compiles  data  on  average  prices  of 
books  sold  according  to  subject  matter  and  three  types  of 
books:  hardcover,  mass  market  paperbacks,  and  trade  or 
other  paperbacks.  Average  prices  of  periodicals  are  also 
compfled  according  to  subject  matter.  Data  for  1975  to 
1985  are  presented  in  table  6-30.  The  subjea  matter 
categories  are  comparable  to  those  listed  in  tables  6-23 
through  6-25  on  new  books  aiid  new  editions  published 
and  reflect  Dew^  Decimal  Gassifications.  Average  prices 
for  books  in  technology,  medicine,  and  agriculture 
increased  by  greater  amounts  m  dollars,  and  by  a  much 
greater  percent  over  the  decade^  than  did  either  average 
book  prices  for  all  fields  or  average  prices  in  literature, 
juvenile,  fiction,  or  poetry  and  drama. 

Average  hardcover  book  prices  increased  about 
50  percent,  from  $16.19  in  1975  to  $24.64  in  1980  (table  6- 
30).  From  1980  to  1985,  they  increased  only  about  25 
percent  to  $31.43,  partly  because  of  lower  inflation  rates, 
and  also  because,  of  cost  savings  with  new  printing 
technologies.  Biographies  increased  ?n  average  price  from 
$14.09  to  $2126  during  the  decade,  remaining  about 
25  percent  below  the  average  price  for  hardcover  books. 
The  average  price  for  hardcover  Action  nearly  doubled, 
from  $831  in  1975  to  $15.25  in  1985. 

According  to  tables  6-15  and  6-16,  in  section  6-1, 
15  percent  of  the  flrst  5,000  o^ies  sola  is  considered  a 
better  than  average  royalty  rate.  A  fiaion  writer  receiving 
that  rate  on  5,000  copies  sold  at  the  average  price  in  1985 
would  receive  $11,450  in  royalties  from  the  publisher. 
Expenses,  including  an  agent's  fee  in  most  cases,  would  of 
course  have  to  be  paid  out  of  that  amount,  reducing  actual 
earnings.  The  more  common  initial  royalty  rate  of 
10  percent  would  yield  the  Action  writer  only  $7,625  in 
royalties  on  the  flrst  5,000  copies. 


Average  and  Median  Prices,  Numbers  of  Volumes 
and  Publislicrs:  1980-1985 

Publishers  Weekhr  is  the  original  source  of  more 
detafled  information  in  table  6-31  comparing  average  ard 
median  prices  for  hardcover  books  published  in  three 
subject  areas  -  novels,  biography,  and  history  -  between 
1980  and  1985.  These  three  categories  were  selected  from 
a  larger  table  in  The  Bowker  Annual  of  Library  and  Book 
Trade  Information.  1986  to  compare  subject  areas  of 
Action  and  two  kinds  of  nonflaion.  In  this  table,  "novels** 
do  not  include  the  various  types  of  genre  Action,  as  doe< 
the  "Action"  subjea  area  in  table  6-30.  Genre  Action  is 
frequently  p-tblished  at  a  lower  price  per  volume. 
Consequently,  average  and  median  prices  for  "novels"  in 
table  6-31  are  higher  than  comparable  prices  for  the  larger 
category  in  table  6-30.  The  diflerence  between  the  median 
and  average  prices  for  Action  in  each  oi  the  six  years  is  less 
than  one  doUai  That  is,  either  the  prices  cluster  around 
the  average,  cr  high  and  low  exceptions  offset  each  other. 
The  differences  between  median  and  average  prices  are 
more  than  one  dollar  in  each  year  for  biographies  and 
history  books,  indicatmg  a  greater  ^read  of  prices.  Prices 
for  novels  are  also  lower  in  every  year  than  prices  in  the 
two  nonAaion  subjea  areas.  In  faa,  only  the  median  price 
for  biographies  in  1980  is  lower  than  all  of  the  median  and 
average  prices  for  novels  during  the  six-year  penod. 

Mass  Maricct  Paperbacks 

Paoerbound  Books  in  Print  is  the  source  of  the  mass 
market  paperback  information  in  table  6-32.  Mass  market 
paperbacks,  because  of  their  lower  prices  and  relatively 
lower  distribution  costs  (lighter  weight  and  smaller  size), 
have  become  an  increasingly  larger  segment  of  the  total 
book  market  over  the  past  two  decades.  Table  6-32  lists 
average  prices  by  subjea  from  1981  to  1985  and  total 
volumes  published  by  subjea  in  1983, 1984,  and  1985. 

In  each  year,  the  highest  average  price  for  any 
subjea  is  about  three  times  the  lo^irest  price  for  any  subjea 
area.  The  lowest  average  price  in  each  year  is  in  the 
juvenile  subjea  area,  but  the  subjea  area  with  the  highest 
average  price  varies  (art,  travel,  and  technology)  The 
price  difference  between  hardcover  and  paperback  books 
is  illustrated  by  the  faa  that  the  highest  average  price  in 
any  of  th  .hree  ye:rs,  $10.62  for  technology  books  in  1985, 
is  lower  than  the  average  and  median  prices  for  hardcover 
novels  in  1981  (table  6-31). 
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Section  6-3.  Distribution 

The  Book  Industry  Study  Group  sponsored  an  in- 
depth  investigation  of  physical  book  distnlnition  problems 
fadng  the  bo<^  industiy  in  the  1980's.  Arthur  Andersen 
and  Company  conducted  the  studyr  in  1986,  using  the 
Delphi  technique.^  In  this  technique,  panels  of  eq)erts  are 
selected  by  pern,  and  a  consensus  is  readied  by  each 
panel,  throusli  two  rounds  of  questionnaires  in  this  case. 
A  key  element  of  this  tedinique  is  that  at  no  time  do  the 
panels  convene,  so  that  members  remain  anonymous  to 
eadi  other,  and  individuals'  opinions  cannot  influence 
others.  The  seven  paneb  consisted  of  20  to  40 
representatives  of  the  following  groups: 

■  Publishers  of  mass  market  paperbadcs; 

■  Wholesalers  and  jobbers; 

■  Independent  distnbutors  of  mass  market 
paperbacks; 

■  Booksellers; 

■  Librarians;  and 

■  Manufacturers  (including  printers  and  binders). 

Survey  re^nse  rates  varied  by  panel,  ranging  from 
58  to  83  percent;  the  overall  response  rate  was  70  percent. 
Findings  of  the  survey  were  grouped  into  the  following 
areas:  trends  and  of^rtunities  for  improvement; 
ordering,  processing,  and  reordering;  physical  movement 
ot  books;  and  inventory  control  and  returns.  The  survey 
did  not  address  issues  in  elementaiy/secondary  (elhi)  book 
distribution  or  direct  mail  book  distribution,  because  these 
processes  are  stgnificantly  different.  Only  a  few  of  the 
fmdings  are  included  here. 

Quantity  of  Books  Printed 

Table  6-33  presents  th*  results  of  panels'  ratings  of 
faaors  from  i  (not  important)  to  5  (very  important)  in 
affeaing  traditional  publishers'  decisions  and  mass  market 
'Miblishers'  deciaions  on  the  Quantit\'  of  books  to  be  Printed 
in  the  initial  print  order.  The  initial  print  order  may 
greatly  affect  the  profitability  of  a  book,  as  the  publisher's 
objective  is  to  recoup  at  least  typesetting,  p^per,  printing, 
binding,  and  other  overhead  cor*ts  as  well  as  the  author's 
initial  royalty  or  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
publisher  wants  to  avoid  printing  too  many  copies, 
requiring  warehouse  storage  or  disposal  Author's 
"reputation  or  promotability"  was  ranked  highest  (4.5  on 


Arthur  Andefien  tnd  Coirpany,  Book  Distribjtion  in  the 
United  States:  toucs  and  Peftcptioni.  Book  Industry  Study 
Group,  New  York,  NY,  1%2,  pp.  li  .  2.9, 5.9. 


the  1  to  5  scale)  as  a  factor  affecting  initial  print  order 
decisions  by  mass  market  publishers  (table  6-33). 
Traditional  publishers  also  ranked  author's  reputation  high 
(4.0),  but  "type  of  book"  received  a  dightly  higher  ranking 
(4.4)  by  this  group. 

Quantity  of  Books  Ordered 

Considering  the  basis  for  the  initial  bookstore  order 
decisions,  author's  reputation  was  again  coded  highest  by 
most  of  the  paneL  Onfy  librarians  gave  higher  ratings  to 
another  factor.  Librarian's  rating  of  "reviews'*  was  higher, 
averaging  4.6,  and  their  rating  of  author's  reputation  (43) 
was  a  close  second  (table  6-34). 

Bookstores  and  Wholesalers 

Wholesalers  and  bookstores  are  at  the  end  of  the 
traceable  bo<^  distribution  chain.  Once  books  are 
purchased,  whether  by  libraries  or  individuals,  the  number 
of  readers  or  borrowers  cannot  easily  be  determined.  In 
the  United  States,  numerous  specialized  bookstores  have 
developed.  Table  6-36  lists  the  numbers  of  bookstores  by 
types  in  1975,  1977,  1982,  and  1984  to  1986.  These  data 
originally  appeared  in  the  American  Book  Trade  Directory 
published  annually  by  R.R.  Bowker  Company,  Inc. 

Caution  must  be  used  in  interpreting  sales  of  books 
by  these  categories  of  bookstores,  however,  as  bookstores 
are  designated  in  a  category  if  they  sell  only  50  percent  of 
their  stock  in  that  subject  area  (see  notes  with  table  6-36). 
Thus,  many  funeral  bookstores  may  sell  almost  half 
juvenile  books,  and  vice  versa.  General  bookstores  include 
many  that  ordinarify  might  be  assumea  to  fall  into  other 
categories,  such  as  drugstore  book  sections  and  discount 
chain  stores  that  cany  a  wide  variety  of  types  of  books. 
Paperback  books,  for  instance,  are  probably  carried  by 
almost  all  of  these  types  of  bookstores. 

The  number  of  stores  in  a  category  in  a  particular 
year  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  relative  number  of 
books  sold  or  the  dollar  volume  ot  business  in  that 
category.  Logically,  there  is  probabfy  at  least  some  direct 
relationship  between  these  figures,  or  the  stores  would  not 
stay  in  business  or  make  a  profit.  However,  some  stores 
may  sell  ^arge  numbers  of  low  priced  books  (used  t>ooks  or 
paperbadcs,  for  instance),  while  others  sell  fewer  high 
priced  books  (college,  law,  medical,  and  science*technology 
bookstores  generally  reflea  this  pattern). 

As  with  the  numbers  of  new  books  and  new  editions 
by  type,  there  are  fluctuations  ^rom  year  to  year,  but  in 
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most  categories,  the  general  trend  is  toward  increased 
numbers  of  bookstores.  The  sharp  increase  in  total 
bookstores  in  two  years  -  from  11,717  in  1975  to  16,217  in 
1977  —  is  mainly  the  result  of  increases  in  seven  categories: 
antiquarian,  department  store,  general,  papei-back, 
religious,  ^lecial,  and  used.  Two  categories,  religious  and 
general,  account  for  nearly  half  of  the  total  increase. 
Religious  bookstores  nearly  tripled  in  number  in  a  decade, 
from  1,421  in  1975  to  4,142  in  1984.  As  seen  with  the 
numbers  of  new  books  and  new  editions  in  table  6-25,  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  religious  category  in  the  1970's  and  1980's 
now  seems  to  be  waning.  In  several  other  categories,  the 
numbers  were  not  as  high,  but  the  percentage  increases 
were  even  larger. 

A  category  of  particular  interest  to  writers  is  used 
books,  as  writers  currently  do  not  receive  royalties  for 
resales.  Stores  selling  used  books  more  than  doubled  in 
two  years,  from  120  in  1975  to  274  in  1977,  then  doubled 
&r:ain  in  five  years  to  561  in  1981  In  the  next  three  years, 
they  nearly  doubled  again  to  1,115  in  1985,  followed  by  a 
4  percent  decline  to  1,070  in  1986.  Thus,  the  numbers  of 
sellers  of  used  books  increased  almost  tenfold,  and 
inaeased  from  1  percent  to  5  percent  of  all  bookstores 
during  this  U-year  period. 

Mail  order  bookstores  have  tripled  in  numbers 
during  these  11  years,  as  have  museum  and  art  gallery 
bookstores.  Juvenile  bookstores,  still  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  total,  show  the  steadiest  increases,  from  only  55 
in  1975,  near  the  so-called  "baby-bust"  period  with  low 
birth  rates.  The  number  of  stores  increased  to  94  in  1977, 
to  141  in  1982,  nearly  doubled  in  only  three  years  to  228  in 
1985,  and  declined  slightly  to  215  in  1986. 

Small  Presses  and  Uttle  Magazines 

Small  presses  and  "little  magazines"  are  smaU 
establishments,  sometimes  even  in  someone's  basement  or 
garage,  that  produce  a  few  books,  pamphlets,  monographs, 
or  magazines  with  small,  specialized  circulation.  Often  the 
press  run  is  1,000  copies  or  less  for  either  books  or 
magazine  issues.  The  printing  technology  is  often  either 
antiquated,  such  as  an  old  letterpress  cast  off  by  a  larger 
publisher  during  an  upgrading  of  equipment,  or  borrowed, 
e.g.,  photocopied  at  a  local  shop.  Little  magazines  are 
often  highly  specialized,  publishing  only  poetry  or  fiction, 
or  covering  ^jecial  political  topics,  e.g.,  environmental 
protection  or  Middle  Eastern  affairs.  The  same  small 
press  may  print  several  little  magazines  on  an  irregular 
schedule,  printing  books  occasionally  when  time  is 
available.  Some  small  presses  remain  viable  by  doing 
^>edatized  commercial  printing  jobs  such  as  posters,  which 


also  are  done  in  short  press  runs.  The  recent  advent  of 
computerized  typesetting  and  photo  offset  printing  has 
changed  small  presses  as  well  as  large  commercial  printing 
establishments.  Since  small  press  runs  can  be  repeated 
relatively  easily  at  a  later  date,  if  necessary,  and  typesetting 
costs  have  been  cut  drastically,  more  "small  presses"  are 
graduating  to  larger  commercial  jobs. 

"Little  magazines"  have  been  the  traditional  means  of 
first  publication  for  many  writers.  As  groups  of  writers 
form  to  create  a  magazine,  and  then  disband,  such 
publications  come  and  go  with  great  frequency.  However, 
a  few,  such  as  Poetry  magazine,  have  lasted  for  decades 
and  achieved  national  distribution. 

Because  of  their  small  size,  and  even  smaller  profit 
margin-if  any-"smaU  presses"  have  usually  included  both 
production  and  distribution  aspects  of  publishiiig  within 
one  organization.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  price  and 
availability  of  paper  stodk  to  determine  the  quality,  size, 
cover,  and  even  number  of  pages  and  copies  of  the  next 
issue  of  a  "little  magazine"  or  a  chapbook  of  poetry 
produced  by  a  small  press,  for  instance.  Likewise,  the 
group  of  poets  or  short  story  writers  (or  political  activists) 
creating  the  publication  may  rely  on  a  unique  distribution 
system  already  set  up-friends,  fellow  writers,  a  few 
bookstores  or  other  local  outlets,  and  perhaps  similar 
groups  in  other  areas.  Often,  the  writers  will  work  directly 
with  the  printer  in  produaion  tasks,  assisting  with 
everything  from  computerized  typesetting  to  proofreading, 
producing  bluelines,  perhaps  even  binding  books  or 
pamphlets,  and  applying  mailing  labels.  Some  large 
publishing  conglomerates  are  now  attempting  similar 
in-house  integration  of  printing/publishing/distribution 
tasks,  but  on  an  enormous  scale. 

Because  the  smaii  presses  are  often  not  clearly 
identified  with  particular  products,  it  is  difficult  to  separate 
the  number  of  presses  from  the  number  of  publications.  It 
is  in  turn  difficult  to  determine  the  total  number  of 
products  (little  magazines  that  publish  irregularly,  perhaps 
only  a  few  issues;  bocks  printed  in  on^y  a  few  hundred 
copies;  pamphlets  oi:  highly  specialized  topics,  etc.).  The 
Coordinating  Council  of  Literary  Magazines  in  New  York 
represents  about  400  of  these  small  presses  and  little 
magazines  (see  tables  6-2  and  6-3). 

Dustbooks,  an  organization  in  California,  publishes  a 
Directory  of  Small  Presses  that  lists  3,000  to  4,000  separate 
presses,  but  relatively  few  are  exclusively  litc^'ary  presses. 
Len  Fulton  of  Dustbooks  compiled  data  on  small  presses 
and  magazines  for  Growth   of  Arts  and  Cultural 


Organizations  in  the  Decade  of  the  1970's.^  This 
information  is  presented  in  tables  6-37, 6-38,  and  6-39. 

The  data  do  not  distinguish  between  profit  and 
nonprofit  status,  nor  do  they  indicate  whether 
the  magazines  and  presses  are  subsidiaries  of 
other  arts,  cultural,  or  educational  institutions. 
There  are  also  some  inconsistencies  in  the  two 
seu  of  data,  one  released  in  1976  and  the  other 
in  1980.^^ 

Mr.  Fulton  compiled  the  datr  in  table  6-37,  which 
show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  organizations  from  997 
to  2,452,  an  increase  of  approximately  250  percent  between 
1974  and  1980.  These  data  relate  to  single  operations, 
however,  and  some  magazines  have  separ^ite  press  listings. 

The  data  in  table  6-38  show  an  increase  of  50  percent 
in  the  number  of  magazines  and  presses  from  1976  to  1980. 
However,  a  single  apemion  can  have  more  than  one  press 
or  magazine.  The  magazines  in  operation  in  1976  are 
tabulated  by  literaiy/nonliteraiy  types  of  material 
published.  Nonliteraiy  does  not  mean  "not  artistic,"  but 
might  include  political  or  economic  publications,  for 
instance.  Two-thirds  of  the  little  magazines  or 
combination  magazines/small  presses  published  literary 
materials  only,  but  only  one-half  of  the  small  presses 
published  only  literary  materials. 

Table  6-39  gives  fotmding  dates  for  little  magazines 
and  small  presses  through  1976. 

These  data  include  both  U.S.  and  foreign 
organizations.  Nearly  15  percent  y/mc  started 
before  1967.  Len  Fulton  compared  these  data 
to  data  for  1967.  Roughly  the  same  percentage 
of  organizations  were  10  years  old  or  older  in 
1976  (22  percent)  as  in  1967  (25  percent).  In 
1976,  the  average  life  span  for  little  magazines 
reporting  iounding  dates  was  approximately  4.5 
years  and  42S  for  small  presses.  " 


Mr.  Fulfon  also  reported  that  median  circulation  for  a 
sample  of  205  magazine  in  1967  was  813.  For  a  sample  of 
U23  magazines  in  1976,  median  circulation  was  810 

Another  source  of  information  on  small  presses  in 
the  United  States  is  Mechler  Corporation,  which  publishes 
Small  Press  Magazine  and  !)>onsors  an  annual  Small  Press 
Exposition.  Ln  Oaober  1987,  Michael  Coffey  of  Mechler 
Corporation  estimated  that  there  are  12,000  to  15,000 
small  presses  in  the  VS.  compared  with  200  to  300  large 
commercial  presses.  "Small  presses"  include  those 
producing  books  and  range  from  those  produdng  one 
book  per  year  to  some  with  S3  million  to  $4  million  per 
year  in  revenue.  He  also  noted  that  R.R.  Bowker 
Company  issues  ISBN  prefixes  (Intcmationr.1  Standard 
Book  Numbers)  to  about  1,200  presses  each  year,  so  it 
appears  there  is  high  rate  of  turnover  in  the  business,  i.e., 
with  a  total  of  12,000  small  presses  (as  well  as  the  large 
commercial  ones),  the  average  life  span  would  be  about  10 
ycars.^^ 

Mr.  Coffey  ilso  noted  that  in  its  Sprinp  and  Fall 
issues,  Small  Press  Magazine  publishes,  at  no  cost, 
announcements  of  up  to  four  lead  titles  submitted  by  any 
small  press.  In  1986,  the  magazine  analyzed  the 
.  :nouncements  submitted  over  the  previous  three  and 
one-half  years.  Of  the  titles  announced,  30  percent  werr 
literary  books,  i.e.,  poe^'y,  fiction,  etc.  About  800  presses 
per  year  announced  titles,  so  about  240  presses  were 
"literary  presses." 

The  Mechler  Corporation  estimates  of  the  total 
number  of  small  presses  are  considerably  higher  than  the 
1980  estimates  by  Dustbooks  in  tables  6-37  and  6-38,  which 
range  between  2,452  and  3,082  (including  little  magazines). 
The  estimate  ^'f  the  number  of  literary  presses  (240)  is 
considerably  smaller,  however,  than  the  1976  Dustbooks 
estimate  of  56/  little  magazines,  a  totai  of  992  literary 
presses/little  magazines  (64  percent  of  1,550).  The 
Mechler  estimate  of  the  number  of  exclusively  literary 
presses  is  almo^  the  same  as  the  1976  Dustbooks  estimate 
(222). 
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'Literature  Oiginizatioiis"  in  Samuel  Schwaiz  and  Mary  G. 
Peteis,  Growth  of  Aits  and  Cultural  Oronizations  in  the 
Decade  of  the  197D's:  Ftnal  Retwtt.  prepared  by  lnfOnra:ics 
General  Corporation  tot  the  National  Endowment  fot  the  Aru, 
Washington,  D.C,  1983. 


^^'Literature  Organizations,"  p.  1. 
^^'Literature  Organizations,'  p.  4. 


Despite  some  advertising  in  Small  Press  Magazine 
and  similar  carefully  selected  outlets,  most  small  presses 
distribute  their  own  publications  directly  rather  than 
through  wholesalers  or  general  booksellers  Thus,  if 
counted  at  all  in  the  American  Book  Trade  Directorv 
Hgures,  small  presses  might  be  included  as  mail  order 
bookstores. 


^  telephone  inleiview  with  Michael  Coffey,  October  27,  t987. 
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Section  6-4.    Consumption  of  Literature 

Measuring  the  number  of  books  purchased,  the 
number  of  titles  published,  or  the  number  of  volumes 
printed  is  relatively  ea^  con^>ared  with  the  task  of 
measuring  the  number  of  readers  and  the  number  of  books 
read.  Some  problems  inherent  in  this  task  are  obvious: 
some  books  are  purchased  but  never  read;  others  are  read 
(and  reread),  but  at  a  time  quite  removec  from  date  of 
purchase.  Bo<da  purchased  by  Ubraries  are  circulated  (and 
presumably  read)  numerous  times  per  copy.  A  book 
purchased  by  an  individual  may  also  be  read  by  more  Jian 
one  person  (family  member,  friend,  secondhand  purchaser, 
etc.).  Thus,  the  number  of  Ik^ms  sold  annually  may  have 
little  relation  to  the  number  oi  books  read  during  a  year. 
Keeping  all  of  these  caveats  in  mind,  we  may  examine  a 
few  studies  and  polls  in  an  attempt  to  discover  how  many 
people  are  reading  how  many  books  and  other  publications 
in  a  given  period. 

Reading  in  the  19m  and  1%0's 

Relatively  few  surveys  or  polls  of  reading  habits  hzve 
been  attempted.  Several  conducted  in  the  1950*5  and  early 
1960's  were  summarized  in  an  article  in  the  1962  Bowker 
Annual  "Readership." 

In  both  1953  and  in  1957,  the  American  Institute  of 

Public  Opinion  found  that  17  percent  of  the  people  in  its 

scientific  sample  of  the  public  were  currently  reading  a 

book  which  they  could  name.^^  In  April  1959,  George 

Gallup's  Institute  asked  the  question  in  lightly  different 

terms  and  found  that  21  percent  of  all  adults  sampled  had 

read  a  book  which  ihey  could  name,  hardcover  or 
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paperback,  in  the  previous  month. 

Comparative  figures  for  reveral  countries  were 
published  in  Publishers  Weekhr.  February  11,  1950.^^  In 
this  case,  the  question  asked  was,  "Do  you  happen  at  this 
time  to  be  reading  any  book?"  The  percentages 
responding  "^yes"  were: 

England  55 
Norway  43 


Canada  40 

Austnilia  35 

Sweden  33 

United  States  21 


In  "Books  for  All,"  (UNESCO,  1956),  R.E.  Bariccr 
compared  consumption  of  books,  new^apers,  and 
magazines-a  much  wider  area  of  readership-in  several 
countries  in  1952.^^  Designatii^  the  level  of  readership  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  100  percent,  consumption  of 
publications  in  other  countries  was  as  follows  (in  percent): 


United  States  149 

France  76 
German  Federal 

Republic  46 

Laly  15 


According  to  an  anide  cited  from  The  1959  Bowker 
Annual  of  Library  and  Trade  Information.  4th  ed..  VS. 
bock  sales  per  capita  were  S4.00  for  an  average  of  four 
books,  compared  to  S3.45  per  capita  for  an  average  of 
three  books  in  Swedenl7  These  figures  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Americans  were  willing  to  pay  more  for 
books,  although  less  per  book,  than  were  Swedish  readers. 
However,  "British  Ubraries  circulate  about  twice  as  many 
books  per  capita,  spend  more  per  capita  for  books,  and 
circulate  twice  as  many  books  per  volume  held.^lS  Thus, 
Ubraiy  purchases  and  circulation  of  books  must  not  be 
overlooked  in  attempting  to  estimaf*  reading  activity. 

In  terms  of  books  sold,  the  U.S.  performance 
compares  better.  Since  the  advent  of  the  paperbounds, 
more  adult  trade  books  have  been  sold  each  year  than 
have  been  borrowed  from  libraries,  and  "even  the  skeptics' 
charge  that  many  books  are  bought  as  'furniture'  rather 
than  as  reading  is  not  usually  assumed  to  apply  to 
paperbounds."^^ 

Personal  Consumption  Expenditures  for  Reading: 
1930  - 1985 

Statistics  on  personal  consumption  expenditures  for 
recreation  have  been  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 


13, 


fhe  1962  Bowkei  Annual  of  Library  and  Book  Trade 
Information.  7ih  ed.,  R.  Bowker  Company,  New  York,  NY, 
1972,  p.  64.  Hereafter  cited  as  'Readenhip.' 


16 


As  cited  in  Readership,  p.  65. 


17 


As  ated  in  Readership,  p.  65. 


14 


As  cif  »1  in  Readenhip,  p.  64. 


18 


Readership,  p.  65. 


15 


As  cited  in  Readenhip,  p.  65. 


19, 


Readenhip,  pp.  65-66. 
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Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  since  1909.  Beginning 
in  1930,  eaqpenditures  were  included  for  two  categories 
relevant  to  reading:  books  and  maps  and  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  sheet  music  Unfortunately  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  it  is  not  possible  to  subtract  from 
the  f^res  the  irrelevant  subcategories  of  maps  and  sheet 
music  General  trmids  are  nevertheless  evident.  (See 
tables  l-3a  and  l-3b  for  information  for  1909  to  1986.)  For 
the  sake  of  brevity,  the  two  categories  are  simply  referred 
to  u  "books"  and  "magazines"  in  the  following  discussion. 

In  1930,  the  first  year  for  wtdeh  expenditures  for 
tnese  two  categories  are  separately  available,  Americans 
^>cnt  $264  million  on  books  and  nearly  twice  as  much, 
S512  million,  on  magazines.  Together,  these  categories 
were  19.4  percent,  or  about  one-fifth,  of  the  total 
recreation  expenditures  of  nearly  $4  billion. 

In  1935,  the  middle  of  the  Depression,  total 
recreation  expenditures  decreased  to  $2.6  billion,  but 
expenditures  for  books  were  7  percent  of  the  total,  a  level 
exceeded  only  by  8J  percent  in  1945.  In  1935, 
expenditures  for  magazines  were  173  percent  of  total 
recreation  expenditures.  Together,  the  two  categories 
accounted  for  2A3  percent  of  total  expenditures,  a  level 
nearly  reached  again  in  1945,  when  it  was  24.2  percent. 
Since  1983,  the  combined  total  for  the  two  categories  has 
been  about  half  the  1935-1945  levels,  about  12  percent  of 
total  recreation  expenditures. 

After  reaching  the  peak  of  17J  percent  of  total 
reaeation  expenditures  in  1935,  the  percent  spent  for 
magazines  has  slowly  decreased  (13  J  percent  in  1950;  12.1 
percent  in  1960;  9.6  percent  in  1970;  9.1  peicent  in  1980; 
and  15  percent  in  1985).  However,  with  these  data  it  is 
not  possible  to  separate  the  influence  of  changes  in  the 
purchase  of  subcategories  in  this  area  (magazines, 
newspapers,  and  sheet  music). 

Books  have  fluctuated  less  as  a  percentage  of  total 
recreation  expenditures:  a  high  of  8  5  percent  in  1945,  6.0 
percent  in  1950,  followed  by  a  slow  rise  to  6.8  percent  in 
1970,  then  a  steady  decrease  to  4J  percent  in  1985.  As 
with  magazines,  the  actual  dollar  amounts  have  steadily 
risen.  Expenditures  in  this  category  first  exceeded  the 
billion  dollar  level  in  1960:  $1.1  billion,  followed  by 
$1.6  billion  in  1%5;  $2.9  billion  in  1970;  $3.6  billion  in 
1975;  $5.6  biUion  in  1980;  and  $8.0  billion  in  1985. 


Book  Industry  Study  Group  Data  on  Per  Cap*ta 
Expenditure 

An  analysis  of  trends  in  purchase  of  books  in  the 
early  1980's  is  presented  in  table  6^,  taken  from  Book 
Industry  Trends  1985  by  John  Dessauer  (Book  Industry 
Study  Group,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  1985).  The  inaease  in 
the  reading  age  pq>ulation  during  this  four-year  period  is 
12.7  million,  but  the  increase  in  "consumer  units  of 
reading"  (books)  is  nearly  190  million.  The  resulting 
increase  in  books  purchased  per  capita  is,  at  first  glance, 
less  in^essive,  from  553  in  1980  to  6.08  in  1984. 

Characteristics  of  Readers  in  1983 

Who  is  reading  the  purchased  reading  materials 
discussed  above?  In  1983,  the  Book  Industry  Study  Group, 
Inc.,  sponsored  a  Consumer  Research  Study  on  Reading 
and  Book  Purchasing.  This  survey  is  hereafter  called  the 
BISG  study.  The  characteristics  of  readers,  based  on  a 
sample  of  1,429  respondents  nationwide,  are  summarized 
in  table  6-41.  The  major  categories  of  readers  are  book 
readers  (read  one  or  more  books  in  the  prior  six  months); 
non*book  readers  (read  new^pers  and  magazines  but  no 
books  in  the  prior  six  months);  and  nonreaders  (read  no 
book,  newspaper,  or  magazine  in  the  prior  six  months). 

Half  of  all  respondents  were  book  readers.  Only  6 
percent  were  nonreaders,  but  a  high  proportion, 
44  percent,  were  non*book  readers.  The  percentages  of 
book  readers  by  sex  (42  percent  of  males,  57  percent  of 
females)  were  approximately  reversed  in  non-book  readers 
(52  percent  of  males,  37  percent  of  females).  Nonreaders 
were  evenly  divided  between  the  sexes. 

Analyzed  by  age  groups,  persons  50  years  and  older 
are  less  likely  than  younger  persons  to  be  book  readers. 
Only  29  percent  of  those  65  and  older  described 
themseh^es  as  book  readers,  compared  to  about  60  percent 
of  those  aged  16  t.  *  29.  The  pattern  is  reversed  among 
non-book  readers,  with  the  fewest  at  the  lower  ages  and 
the  highest  numbers  at  the  highest  ages.  The  older 
persons  are  also  more  likely  than  others  to  be  nonreaders. 
The  decrease  in  book  reading  with  age  and  the  higher 
number  of  nonreaders  may  be  related  to  lower  average 
education  levels  in  this  age  cohort.  Other  explanations 
may  be  the  dilTiculties  associated  with  accessibility  of 
bookstores  or  libraries  to  obtain  books  and  the  cost  of 
books  for  persons  on  limited  incomes.  Vision  problems  in 
the  older  age  groups  may  also  be  a  faaor. 


Incidence  of  book  reading  (having  read  at  least  one 
book  in  the  last  4-6  months)  increases  with  both  education 
and  income.  However,  one^juarter  of  those  with  college 
education  or  more  were  non-bocA  readers.  Book  reading 
was  highest  in  the  West,  with  59  percent  being  book 
readers  compared  with  47  to  49  percent  in  the  other 
geogr^hic  regions  (table  6-41). 

Surveys  of  Public  PMicipation  in  the  Arts:  1982 
and  1985 

IVo  national  surveys  of  public  participation  in  the 
aits,  sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
were  carried  out  in  1982  and  1985.  See  chapter  9  for  a 
detailed  discussion  of  these  surveys.  Because  of  the 
similarities  in  the  design  of  the  two  surveys*  comparisons 
can  be  made  in  the  percentage  of  public  partkripation  in 
the  various  aits  in  the  two  years. 

In  ^-^  .  years,  86  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they 
had  read  books  or  magazines  in  the  past  12  months 
(tables  9-1  and  9-2).  This  was  the  highest  rate  of 
participation  in  any  general  recreation  activity,  the  next 
higheSi  being  "ulay  cards,  board  games,  etc."  (over  65 
percem  participation).  In  the  more  specific  arts-related 
recreation  activaies  questions,  6  percent  in  both  years  had 
done  creative  writing.  Astonishingly,  18  percent  in  1982 
and  19  percent  in  1985  had  read  or  listened  to  poetry.  The 
readership  for  bodes  and  magazines,  as  well  as  the 
audience  for  poetry  reading,  seems  remarkably  stable  over 
this  three-year  interval. 

When  these  percentages  are  converted  into  indivi- 
duals in  the  adult  population  of  the  United  States,  the 
numbers  are  enormous.  The  estimated  number  of  adults 
in  1982  who  had  read  books  or  magazines  in  the  previous 
twehre  months  was  137,800,000,  while  92,500,000  had  read 
novels,  short  stories,  poetry,  or  plays.  The  number  of 
readers  of  poetiy  and  the  audience  for  poetry  readings  was 
about  32,600,000  in  1982.  Thus,  more  persons  read  books 
and  magazines  than  attended  motion  pictures 
(102,600,000)  in  the  previous  12  months  in  1982.  Reading 
novels,  short  stories,  poetry  or  plays  is  the  third  most 
popular  activity.  The  6  percent  who  said  they  had  done 
aeative  writing  was  higher  than  the  percent  of  the 
population  who  had  performed  before  the  public  in  all  the 
performing  ans  categories  combined  (tables  9-1  and  9-2). 

Demographic  Characteristics 


characteristics  in  the  1985  Survey  of  Participation  in  the 
Performing  Arts  (SPPA).  These  characteristics  are  quite 
close  in  most  re^)ects  to  those  presented  in  table  641 
based  on  the  BISG  survey. 

The  grand  mean  for  participation  in  reading  was 
56  percent,  more  than  twice  the  22  percent  who  visited  art 
museums,  the  next  most  popular  art-related  activity.  As  in 
the  BISG  study,  younger  persons  were  readers  more 
frequently  than  the  mean  with  a  decline  to  48  percent  in 
the  over  74  years  old  age  group.  In  the  1985  SPPA,  a 
wider  g^  between  men  and  women  readers  was  found 
than  in  the  BISG  survey:  63  percent  of  women  were 
readers  compared  to  48  pe*'cent  of  men. 

Comparison  with  Participation  in  Other  Arts 

Overlying  audiences  for  art  activities  reported  by 
re^ndents  in  the  1982  SPPA  are  presented  in  table  9-13. 
Reading  was  the  "other  activity"  most  frequently  pursued 
by  those  attending  jazz,  classical  music,  opera,  musicals, 
plays,  ballet,  and  art  museums,  ranging  from  78  to  88 
percent  who  also  read.  Conversely,  of  those  who 
participated  in  reading,  33  percent  also  attended  art 
museums,  27  percent  attended  musicals,  18  percent 
attended  plays,  20  percent  attended  classical  music 
performances,  and  13  percent  attended  jazz.  Only  7 
percent  attended  ballet  performances,  and  5  percent 
attended  opera. 

Expenditures  on  Reading:  1980  *  1984 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  conducts  an  armual  Consumer  Expenditure 
Surv^.  Average  aimual  expenditures  by  urban  consumer 
units  for  entertainment  and  reading  are  shown  in  table  1-6 
for  the  years  1980  to  1984.  According  to  this  surv^,  the 
proportion  of  entertainment  expenditures  on  reading  by 
urban  consumers  declined  slightly  during  this  period,  from 
13.6  percent  of  entertainment  expenditures  in  1980  ($114 
of  a  total  of  S838)  to  11.9  percent  in  1984  ($140  of  $1,180). 

Persons  under  25  years  old  spent  less  than  half  as 
much  on  reading  as  did  persons  25  to  34  years  old  ($66  and 
$136,  respectively).  Spending  on  reading  peaked  from  35 
to  54  years  of  age  ($173  per  year),  then  declined  ($149  per 
year  for  persons  55  to  64  years  of  age;  $130  per  year  for 
persons  65  to  74  years  of  age;  and  S93  per  year  for  persons 
75  and  older). 


Detailed  analyses  are  given  in  table  9-16  of 
participation  rates  in  arts  activities  by  demographic 


The  lowest  C3q[>endirures  on  reading  were  reported  in 
the  South  ($120  per  year).  In  this  survey,  the  Northeast 
was  highest  in  expenditures  (S154  per  year),  the  Midwest 
second  ($151  per  year)  and  the  West  was  third  (S140  per 
year).  The  BISG  and  the  SPPA  studies  rqwrted  the 
highest  percentages  of  readers  in  the  West.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  higher  concentration  of  readers  in  t^e  West  bu:  they 
spend  less  for  reading  materials. 


Table  6-1. 

State  distribution  of  authors:    1970  and  1980 


1970  Muiter     CofiMit'  1980  tujter  Concen* 

of     trttioo  of  tratio»i 

SUU  Rank  authors        nUo  (a)         UA  authors        ratio  (a) 


2 

b,03b 

1.82 

1 

11,272 

2.26 

■aw  York  

1 

b,b67 

2.16 

2 

9,361 

■2.67 

IllinoU  

7 

840 

.b3 

1,701 

.71 

NassvtauaatU  

4 

1,347 

1.62 

4 

l,b25 

1.24 

9 

721 

.48 

5 

1,487 

.52 

8 

839 

.81 

6 

1,370 

.89 

Florida  

11 

710 

.81 

7 

l,3b2 

.73 

6 

914 

1.49 

8 

1,320 

1.22 

10 

710 

.43 

9 

1,237 

.53 

21 

318 

1.06 

10 

882 

1.40 

5 

1,0S8 

2.3b 

11 

873 

1.28 

Narylani  

3 

1,401 

2.>4 

12 

864 

.95 

18 

448 

.97 

13 

8.2 

1.00 

12 

660 

.45 

14 

797 

.37 

13 

624 

.5i 

15 

7b7 

.41 

17 

4b3 

.74 

16 

656 

.66 

14 

606 

1.1b 

17 

632 

.72 

24 

243 

.3< 

18 

60b 

.56 

16 

462 

.72 

19 

590 

.60 

27 

191 

.66 

20 

566 

1.04 

Korth  Carolina  

lb 

bll 

.72 

21 

513 

.42 

Aruou  

20 

336 

l.bl 

22 

498 

.96 

South  Carolum  

36 

77 

.22 

23 

338 

.  55 

Haxico  

29 

144 

1.22 

Z4 

335 

1.40 

19 

338 

.46 

2b 

333 

.30 

39 

73 

.17 

26 

324 

.42 

OlLlahoM  

23 

289 

.86 

27 

293 

.  50 

TanMStoa. . 

31 

133 

.25 

28 

286 

.32 

iavada  

43 

47 

.65 

29 

255 

1.37 

41 

b8 

.64 

30 

253 

1.16 

Kansas  

2b 

23b 

.76 

31 

252 

.  51 

Iowa  

26 

2n 

.54 

32 

236 

.  39 

Hawaii  

33 

90 

.88 

33 

233 

1. 22 

•aw  HiMpffhira  

32 

12A 

1.17 

34 

209 

:.05 

Utah  

30 

140 

1.01 

35 

208 

.77 

3b 

8b 

.21 

36 

169 

.25 

fMm  Island  

38 

76 

.56 

37 

166 

83 

46 

17 

.19 

38 

157 

1.00 

Idaho  

42 

48 

.bl 

39 

126 

.69 

Alaska  

4b 

26 

.76 

40 

121 

1.51 

Alahsaa  

22 

299 

.69 

41 

117 

.16 

37 

77 

.37 

42 

117 

.36 

49 

(b) 

(b) 

43 

100 

.73 

34 

86 

1.42 

44 

93 

.88 

44 

38 

.16 

4b 

88 

.21 

28 

168 

.64 

46 

82 

.19 

40 

6b 

.8b 

47 

74 

.60 

47 

12 

.06 

48 

58 

.18 

SO 

(b) 

(b) 

49 

53 

.53 

Worth  Dakou  

48 

10 

.13 

50 

18 

.14 

■ota:  SUUs  are  in  ordar  of  rank  of  mabers  of  authors  in  198C.  The  total  nmbtt  of  authors  m  1970  vas 
26,000  and  in  1980  was  45,800. 

(a)  Gmcantration  ratio:    froportioo  of  authors  in  State  labor  force  co^karad  with  national  proportion. 
A  ratio  of  l.uo  would  aaan  that  StaU  concentration  was  identical  to  the  national  awafe. 

(b)  In  the  rankinfs  (b)  is  used  to  represent  nuabers  that  are  too  iow  to  be  aaanif^ul  (fewer  than  10 
irtists)  and  tne  concentration  ratios  derived  froa  thM. 

Sam:   tational  EndoMent  for  the  Arts.  Research  Division,  iihere  Artists  Live.  1080.  Uashu^ton,  D.C.. 
leport  19,  Harch  1987,  fifure  V,  p.  21     (Data  are  froa  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  fopulation.) 


Table  6-2. 

Estimated  activity  in  literature  by  type  of  organization  as  listed  by  eciitors 
of  Coda:  1985 

fUm  of  organization  T>pe  of  activity  Nuters 

AcaOmj  of  African  PoeU                                        Newsletter  circulation  14,000 

to  Mflbers  of  affiliated 
societies 

Associated  Writing  Prograas                                      Creative  writing  prograas  100 

sponsored 

Writing  programs  listed  in  256 
catalog 

Neabers  of  AJff  6,122 

Users  of  job  liscing  service  1,700 

Authors'  Guild   Heabers  (aust  be  published  6,000 

authors,  noainated  by  peers) 

International  Wcaen*s  Writing  Guild   Meabers  2,000 

Associate  uabers  5,000 

Poets  and  Writers                                                   Poets  and  fiction  writers  5,700 

Organizations  sponsoring  640 
readings 

Coordinating  Council  of  Literary 

Magazines                                                         Neabers  (individual  presses)  358 

Magazine  titles  held  in  library  1,800 

Issues  held  in  library  16,000 

Saall  Press  Record  of  Books  in 

in  Print*                                                         Presses  listed  currently  2,00C 

Total  publications  produced  18,000 

lote:    Inforaation  supplied  by  organizations;  figures  cannot  be  added  or  coapared  and  do  not  represent 
total  literary  activity  in  the  United  SUtes. 

'^Represents  saall  presses  in  general,  for  all  specialties,  including  but  not  liaited  to  literature. 


Soiree:  The  Writing  Business:  A  ?oets  and  Writers  Handbook,  by  the  editors  of  Coda:  Poets  and  Writers 
newsletter,  W.W.  Morton,  Pushcart  Press,  Mew  York,  MY,  1985. 


ERIC 


Table  6-3. 

Meaberahip  figiires  for  selected  writers'  organizations  in  selected  years,  as  listed  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
  1984-1988 


19ftt.  1966 


AMric«n  Ut«ni7  iransUtors  Astocu^'on   400 


Aavncaa  SciMc*  rrtion  Association.. 
Itgioml/U  (s),  Sutt/V)  (a) 


Oiildlno's  Litcrsturs  AssoctAtion., 


rottry  Society  oi  /mnicM. 


Uasurn  World  Hsiku  Socifctv 
Uastern  Writers  of  AaericA. . 


600  aoo 


12,000  26,200(6)  26,bOS(a) 


bOO  MX) 


tlirirsn  Writers  Thastr*  Poundation   MO 

Associated  Writui  ProfrMs   7  ^00 

Autlm  Lm^  of  Aan«ca  (includts  OraofttisU  Guild,  /tathors  Guild,  4nd  other  froups)..  11,000  12, MO  13,S00 

(tatliors  Guild)   (6^000)  (6,000)  (6,000) 


900  900  1,000 


Coordmetuig  Council  of  LiU^iry  Hi^ifies   400(*)  400(*)  400(«) 

Council  oi  Writers  Orfsiuutions   22(«)  23(*)  23(a) 

(Writers  represented)   (j^j  24.000  24,000 

reaiaist  Writers  Ouxli 

Locel/U  (a)  _  j  qOO 

KaiJoi  Society  of  Aaerica  

lateraetionel  tlack  Writers  Coofenne   lA 

IntenationelWoMn'sWritui  Guild   6,000  6,000  6,000 

ttystery  Writers  <tf  Aaenca   I,b00  l,bOO  l  bOO 

■etionel  Association  for  the  Presenr&tion  sod  Perpetuatioa  of  StorTUllm   i,»0  i,M)0  i,M)0 

■atiooal  Pederatioo  of  sute  Poetrr  Societies   7,»0  l ,bOQ  7, MO 

SUU/42  (e),  Local/170  (e) 


1,000  1,000 
200  200  200 

200  200 


■atlonal  Lesfue  of  Aaencan  fm  \tama   6,300  6,000 

SUU/47  (e),  Local /220  (e) 

■at loml  Poetry  Db7  (>Mittee   17^000  i7,ooo 

SUU/3V>  (a),  Local /200  (a) 

■atiooal  Poetry  Poundatioo   9y) 

■ationsl  Story  Leifue   1^000  I.OOO 

regional  O  (e),  SUU/4S  (e),  Local/2  (a) 


6,000 


9iO  9iO 
1^000 


1.200  1,200  1,M)0 

1,M)0  2,100  3,000 


foBMce  Writers  of  Aaerica  

letianal/7  (e),  Local/8b  (e) 

Science  Piction  Writers  of  fmnxcA  

SbsU  Press  Writers  of  Aaerica  (horror /science  fiction  w iters)  

Society  of  Children's  Book  HriUrs   2,000  2  000  3,00( 

lletional/2S  (a  ,  Local/32  («) 


600  700  aoo 

220  2k t  400 


100  100  100 

424  un  i*n 


World  science  Piclion  Society   10,000  lO.OOO 


10,000 


NA  *  Jiot  aveilal>le. 

■ou:   Niabers  of  asalMrs  of  orfanizations  do  not  necessarily  represeot  the  nuMbcr  of  witers  in  ell  cases;  umt  organiMtions  include  persons 
interested  in  e  particular  futn.    In  addition,  "wileis"  who  are  Mbers  of  Mst  groups  eay  or  aay  not  be  published,  and  my  be  full-ti«,  part-tiae, 
«r  occasional  uriters.   There  u  no  co^MrabiUty  in  the  uay  "Mbers"  are  defined,  a^iership  year  periods,  or  the  tiae  each  organization  cQf^iled 
its  dau.    In  addition,  then  x%  no  eeans  of  eicluduig  overlapping  aaebership  (persms  belonging  to  aon  than  om  organization),  and  this  is  by  no 
■eans  a  co^rehansive  ust  of  writers'  orsaauations.   PigMres  are  listed  over  a  four-year  period  for  coaparati  •«  trend  purposes.   Only  one 
wganiiation  reported  a  decline  in  aiteship  froa  1984  to  19*6,  and  the  total  Mbetship  reported  by  Ukso  ontaniiations  increased  bv  eore  than  4.ooo 
froe  1984  to  1M6,  md  by  eore  than  19,500  froa  I9t4  to  1984.   If  the  aerger  of  organizations  described  in  (b)  is  subtracted,  the  increase  froa  1984 
to  1986  IS  S,376. 

(a)  Niaber  indicates  nuflber  of  groups  or  organizations,  not  individual  writers 

(b)  Increase  of  a^re  than  U,000  anbers  froa  1984  »  the  mult  of  aerger  with  two  other  organizations. 


teyciWlu  of  Altocutions.  19«t,  lath  editian.  Dmuso  S.  Akcy,  Katherina  Graber,  and  Karin  I.  Koek,  eds. ,  Gale  Itesearch  Co^uny,  Detroit. 
EnCKl^l»  9l  Aiiociations.  1986.  ?Oth  editioii.  Katherint  Gruber,  ed..  Gale  leseaiT:h  Cfl^>any,  Detroit,  HI,  198b.  and  EncTClooedia  ot 
Associations.  1988.  22nd  ^d^^^yp■  KATin  E.  Koak  md  Susan  B.  Nartin,  eds..  uie  Uaearch  Coapany.  Detroit,  HI,  198; 
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Table  6-4. 

Earned  degrees  in  English  and  literature  conferred  by  institutions  of 
higher  education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1949-50  to 
1984-8n 


BachelajL's  degrees  Masters  degrees  Doctors  degrees 

Year  


Total 

Hen 

Woaen 

ToUl 

Hen 

ToUl 

Men 

Wown 

1  7  7t  A 

9,019 

2,259 

]  ,320 

939 

230 

181 

49 

1951-i2.... 

..  14,058 

5,798 

8,260 

1,922 

1,043 

879 

284 

237 

47 

1953-S4.... 

..  12,545 

4,726 

7,819 

1,674 

862 

812 

356 

290 

66 

1955-56.... 

..  14,3b5 

5,526 

8,859 

1,892 

969 

923 

382 

323 

59 

6,733 

9,898 

2,319 

1,207 

1,112 

333 

280 

53 

9n  17a 

1  7  Q.L.Q 

2,931 

1,458 

1,473 

397 

314 

83 

1961-62.... 

..  24,334 

8,531 

15,803 

3,514 

1,702 

1,812 

486 

390 

96 

1963-64.... 

..  32,614 

10,943 

21,671 

4,443 

2,015 

2,428 

556 

4^1 

llo 

1965-66.... 

..  39,015 

13,196 

25,819 

6,265 

2,854 

3,411 

699 

540 

159 

l%7-6a. . . . 

..  47,977 

15,700 

32,277 

7 ,9^6 

3,434 

4,482 

977 

717 

260 

18,644 

37,756 

8,480 

3,309 

5,171 

1,205 

832 

373 

1970-71... . 

..  57,026 

19,000 

38,026 

8,935 

3,485 

5,450 

1,441 

1,021 

420 

1971-72.... 

..  55,991 

19,169 

36,822 

8,714 

3,356 

5,358 

1,591 

1,056 

535 

1972-73.... 

..  52,478 

18,544 

33,934 

8,151 

3,203 

4,948 

1,631 

1,04G 

591 

17,091 

30,252 

7,906 

3,192 

4,714 

1,616 

1,006 

610 

1974-75.... 

..  40,297 

14,727 

25,570 

7,620 

2,932 

4,688 

1,507 

884 

623 

1975-76. . . . 

..  35,432 

13,252 

22,180 

7,217 

2,775 

4,A42 

1,511 

856 

655 

1976-77.... 

..  31,9% 

11,816 

20,180 

6,513 

2,436 

4,077 

1,318 

718 

600 

1977-78.... 

..  29,732 

10,837 

18,895 

6,351 

2,292 

4,059 

1,265 

670 

595 

1978-79... . 

..  27,720 

9,776 

17,944 

5,522 

2,015 

3,50; 

1,137 

600 

537 

1979-80. . . . 

..  26,638 

9,032 

17,606 

5,122 

1,857 

3,265 

1,131 

594 

537 

1980-81.... 

..  26,006 

8,788 

17,218 

4,948 

1,793 

3,155 

1,047 

494 

553 

1981-82.... 

..  26,152 

8,692 

17,460 

4,809 

1,698 

3,111 

974 

455 

519 

1982-83. . .  . 

..  25,632 

8,550 

17,082 

4,350 

1,538 

2,812 

890 

416 

474 

1983-84.... 

..  26,419 

8,723 

17,696 

4,4C3 

1,566 

2,837 

941 

421 

520 

1984-85.... 

..  26,536 

8,862 

17,674 

4,571 

1,590 

2,981 

943 

426 

517 

■ote:   English  literature  field  includes  degrees  conferred  in  general  English,  English  literature, 
coaparative  literature,  classics,  creative  vnritin^,  cooposition,  Maerican  literature,  and  technical  and 
business  writing. 


Soirca:  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  "Degrees  and  Other  Pomal  Awards 
Conferred"  surveys.   This  table  was  prepared  in  Noveaber  1986. 

As  included  in  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education^  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education 
Statistics,  U.S.  Govemaent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  1987,  table  no.  169,  p.  205. 

Methodological  note:   Although  a  strenuous  effort  has  been  aade  to  provide  a  consistent  series  of  data, 
minor  changes  have  occurred  over  tiae  in  the  way  degrees  are  classified  and  reported.   Any  degrees 
classified  in  early  surveys  as  "first-professional"  are  inclu<*ed  above  with  bachelors  degrees;  any  degrees 
classified  as  "second-professional"  or  "second-level"  are  included  with  masters  degrees.   Data  for  all 
years  are  for  50  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Table  6-5. 

Number  of  creative  writing  programs  -n  the  U.S.:    1975  and  1984 


Fonrl  degree-graiiting  prograas: 

1975 

1984 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (BA)  

24 

155 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  (BFA)  

3 

10 

32 

99 

Master  of  Fine  Arts  (MPA)  

15 

31 

Doctor  of  Philosophy  (PhD)  

5 

20 

1 

5 

81 

320 

Prograes  not  granting  degrees  

57 

80 

■ate:    In  1975  and  in  1984,  Associated  Writing  Prograa  (AWP)  conducted  a  survey  of  institutions  granting 
formal  degrees  in  creative  writing.    In  scae  cases,  the  institutions  listed  the  prograa  under  literature 
arts  rather  than  as  ^'creative  writing,"  but  the  content  oi  the  prograa  was  actually  creative  writing. 
These  prograas  were  included  where  known. 

Source:   Associated  Writing  Prograas  (AWP),  Old  Doainion  l»niversity,  Korfolk,  VA,  1987. 


Table  6-6. 

Hours  worked  per  week  by  full-time/part-time  authors  and  by  occupatioiial 
commitiiients:  1979 


Self-designation  Occupational  coanitiaent* 

of  tim  cQoiitBeRt* 


njU-tiae 

Part- tine 

Average  hours 

freelance 

freelance       Hold  other 

No  otiier 

per  week  witing 

author 

author 

paid  job 

paid  job 

(percentage  distribution) 

0-9  

33 

28 

10 

34 

29 

13 

20-39  

29 

34 

43 

40+  

5 

10 

34 

101 

101 

100 

(1,024) 

(983) 

(1,144) 

lote:   Authors  were  asked  to  estiaate  the  aaount  of  tiae  they  devoted  to  writing:    "On  average  in  the  last 
year  how  aany  hours  per  week  did  you  spend  writing  or  directly  workLig  in  sow  other  way  on  your  own  book 
or  article?"  This  question  was  deliberately  worded  so  that  authors  would  include  research  and  thinking 
tiae,  as  well  as  tiw  spent  on  other  activities  that  directly  contributed  to  their  writing  product. 

''Classification  categories  in  this  table  reflect  respondents'  self -designation  as  to  tiae  and  occupational 
cooaitaent  and  are  not  the  saae  as  the  typology  developed  by  the  study  as  presented  in  chart  6-1  and 
table  6-7. 

Source:    Paul  Williaa  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writimg:    Per  Word.  Per  Piece,  or 
Perhaps >  Coluabia  University  Press,  New  York,  HY,  1986,  table  3.1,  p.  43,  %nd  table  3.2,  p.  44. 

Netbodological  note:    Based  on  a  survey  conducted  in  1979  by  the  Centisr  for  Social  Sciences,  Coluabia 
University.   Questionnaires  were  aailed  to  a  saaple  of  3,200  of  the  5,000  oetfiers  of  the  Authors  Guild  and 
to  1,900  of  the  3,750  writers  invited  to  be  neabers  of  the  guild  in  1976-1979.    Virtually  all  writers 
saapled  had  published  at  least  one  book;  2,241  persons  (..-  percent)  returned  questionnaires  after  two 
mailings.   Tbi^  results  are  best  interpreted  as  reflecting  Authors  Guild  eligible  respondents  not  the 
writing  profession  as  a  whole. 
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Chart  6-1. 

Percent  of  authors,  by  type,  full  time  and  part  time:  1979* 


•  Typology  of  authors,  Center  for  Social  Sciences,  Columbia  University,  1979 
Committed  full-  author 


Limited  full-time  author 
Committed  part-time  author 

Intermittent  part-time  author 
Marginal  part-time  author 


Spends  at  least  25  hours  a  week  on  writing  and  holds  no  other  paid  positions 
(though  in  some  cases  cams  irregular  fecs-for-scrvice-writing-relatcd  income 
from  editing,  translating,  and  the  like). 

Spends  no  more  than  25  hours  a  week  on  writing  and  holds  no  other  regular 
paid  job. 

Holds  a  paid  position  other  than  freelance  writing,  yet  averages  25  hours  a 
week  or  more  on  writing.  This  group  of  authors  testifies  to  the  commonplace 
that  lime  is  not  a  zero-sum  phenomenon.  In  effect,  the:  arc  authors  who  hold 
two  substantial  positions. 

Holds  a  paid  position  other  than  freelance  writing,  and  devotes  a  smaller  but 
still  considerable  number  of  hours  a  week  to  writing  (10  to  24  hours). 

Holds  a  paid  position  unconnected  with  the  writing  craft  and  puts  in  fewer  than 
10  hours  a  week  on  writing. 


Commiued  full-time  authors 


Limited  full-time  authors 


Committed  part-time  authors 


Intermittent  part-time  authors 


Marginal  part-time  authors 


0 


K) 


20 


35% 


30 


4) 


50 


Source:  Paul  William  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole  'Hie  Wages  of  Writing:  Per  Word.  Per  Piece,  or  Perhaps. 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1980,  pp.  45  » tiJ  46;  See  methodological  note  with  uble  6-6. 
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Table  6-7. 

Type  of  occupatioii  of  authors  holding  other  paid  positions:  1979  (Authors 
Guild  based  sample) 


Type  of  occupation  Percent 

University  teaching   36 

Editor /publisher   11 

Journalist   5 

Manager /proprietor   5 


Primary/ secondary  school  teaching 
Clerical /secretarial  


Blue  collar/ service   1 

Sales /technical   3 

Public  relations   5 

Other  professional^^   20 

Other   7 

ToUl  (rounded)   100 


lote:    1,035  authors  responded  to  the  question  on  other  occupation.    See  table  6-6  for  methodological  note. 

^  Other  professional  occupations  included  lawyers,  physicians,  clergy,  cooputer  programers,  and  inany  kinds 
of  "artistic"  people. 

Source:    Paul  Willian  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Waaes  of  Writing.:    Per  Word,  Per  Piece,  or 
Perhaps,  Colunbia  University  ftress,  Nev  York,  NY,  1986,  table  3.3,  p.  49. 
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Table  6-8. 

Earnings  fr<Mn  writing  by  type  of  author:  1979  (Authors  Guild  based 
sample) 


Writui^-related  incoae  in  1979 


$2,500-     $5,000-    $10,000-    $20,000-   $50,000-  Row 
Mithor  typi*  $0-2,499        !i,999        9,999      19,999      W,999      99,999   $100,000+  total 


(percentage  distribution) 

Coiaitted  full-tiaers   21  8  16  16  23  8  7  99 

N  =  661 

Liaited  full-tiaers   41  18  10  13  9  6  3  100 

N  =  330 

CoMitted  part-tiaers   32  13  17  13  16  6  3  100 

N  =  238 

Intermittent  part- tijiers...     49  15  17  11  5  l  i  99 

N  =  403 

Marginal  part-tijiers   64  14  9831NA99 

N  =  239 


NA  -  Not  ^licable. 

lote:   Percentages  represent  the  proportion  within  each  author  type  with  an  incooe  corresponling  to  each 
incooe  category    Percentages  for  each  type  add  across  to  100  percent  (allowing  for  discrepancies  caused  by 
rounding).   Sec  -able  6-6  for  nethodologica  note. 

*Iypology  of  authors.  Center  for  Social  Sciences,  Colunbia  University,  1979: 

CooBittfid  full-tioe  author:   Spends  at  least  25  hours  a  week  on  writing  and  holds  no  other  p^id  positions 
(though  in  soae  ca^es  earns  irregular  fees-for-service-writing-related  incoae  froa  editing,  translating, 
and  the  like). 

Liaited  fall-tiae  author:  Spends  no  aore  than  25  hours  a  week  on  writing  and  holds  no  other  irregular  paid 
job. 

Coaaittad  part-tiae  author:  Holds  a  paid  position  other  than  freelance  writing,  yet  averages  25  hours  a 
week  or  aore  on  writing.  This  group  of  authors  testifies  to  the  coeaonplace  that  ti«»  is  not  a  zero-sua 
phenoaen^.   In  effect,  these  are  authors  who  hold  two  substantial  positions. 

Interaitteot  part-tiae  author:   Holds  a  paid  position  other  than  freelance  writing,  and  devotes  a  saaller 
but  still  considerable  nuaber  of  hours  a  week  to  writing  (10  to  24  hours). 

Itaigiiial  part-tiae  author:  Holds  a  paid  position  unconnected  with  the  writing  craft  and  puts  in  fewer  than 
10  hours  a  week  on  writing. 

Sourca:    Paul  Williaa  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writing:    Per  Word,  Per  Piece,  or 
Perhaps.  Coluabia  University  Press,  New  York,  MY,  1986,  table  4.3,  p.  67. 
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Chart  6-2. 

Percentage  distributkn  of  authors  writing  related  income  (Authors  Guild  based 
sample):  1979 

60  -1 


38« 

(N=736) 


$0-^499      $2.5004,99y    $5,000-9.999       $10,000-         $20,000-  $50,000- 

19.999  49.999  99.999 


Source:  Paul  William  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole.  The  Wages  of  Writing.  Per  Word.  Per  Piece  or  Perhaps 
Columbia  University  Press.  New  York.  1986.  figure  4-1.  p.  58;  See  methodological  note  with  ubie  6-6  of  this 


Table  6-9. 

Median  writing  income  of  authors  by  time  commitment  and  sex:  1979 
(Authors  Guild  based  sample) 


Median  incoae  Nuaber  reporting 


Hours  spent  writing 


per  week                                            Men                   Woaen  Hen  Momen 

(in  dollars) 

0-9  hours                                             1,500                     1,250  200  119 

10-19  hours                                           2,325                     2,160  230  142 

20-39  hours                                           6,250                     5,000  404  326 

40  or  mare  hours                                 18,600                   10,500  297  136 


lote:  See  table  6-6  for  aethodological  note. 

Source:  Paul  Williaa  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writing;  Per  Word,  Per  Piece,  or 
Perhaps.  Columbia  University  Press,  Nev  York,  NY,  1986,  figure  4.4,  p.  77. 
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Table  6-10. 

Median  writing  income  of  authors  by  time  commitment  and  genre:  1979 
(AutJbtors  Guild  based  sample) 


Median  incoae  (nunber  reporting  in  parentheses) 


Hours  spent  writing 

Children's 

Adult 

Adult 

Genre 

per  week 

books 

nonfiction 

fiction 

fiction 

(in  dollars) 

2,050 

1,300 

500 

1,000 

(54) 

(87) 

(43) 

(25) 

2,964 

2,050 

1,400 

3,300 

(69) 

(72) 

(60) 

(35) 

7,000 

5,500 

5,948 

6,000 

(111) 

(171) 

(168) 

(113) 

16,100 

13,500 

10,000 

31,500 

(41) 

(147) 

(79) 

(56) 

lote:   See  table  6-6  for  nethodological  note. 

Source:  Paul  Williaa  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writing:  Per  Word.  Per  Piece,  or 
Perhaps.  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  NY,  1986,  figure  4.5,  p.  87. 
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Table  6-11. 

Income  of  authors  from  book  writing  by  genre:    1979    (Authors  Guild  based  sample) 


Genre 


Writing  incow 
in  1979 

Genre 
fiction 

General 
adult 
fiction 

Acad- 
eaically 

oriented 
nonfiction 

Adult 
non- 
fiction 

How-to 
books 

'"^hnical 
reports, 
■anuals, 

handbooks 

Poetry 

Chil- 
(fren*  s 
books 

NBA  X|^XUUa  , 

inspirational 

Trans- 
lations 

Other 

ToUl 

Total 
N 

(percentage  distribution) 

$0-2,499  

17 

29 

54 

34 

37 

38 

59 

23 

25 

•W) 

33 

3/7 

$2,500-4,999  

10 

16 

14 

13 

12 

15 

14 

18 

17 

0 

1  AO 

15 

10 

14 

15 

21 

10 

9 

21 

8 

20 

17 

15 

177 

$10,000*19,999  

12 

13 

10 

18 

21 

15 

9 

18 

17 

0 

17 

15 

175 

$20,000-49,999  

21 

18 

7 

13 

7 

18 

9 

12 

17 

0 

8 

13 

160 

$50,000-99,999  

13 

9 

0 

6 

1 

3 

0 

4 

8 

20 

0 

6 

68 

$100,000+  

10 

6 

1 

2 

1 

3 

0 

3 

8 

0 

0 

3 

42 

Total  (rounded)  

98 

101 

100 

101 

100 

102 

100 

99 

100 

100 

101 

99 

Nuober  of  responses.. 

149 

207 

138 

302 

68 

40 

22 

196 

12 

5 

24 

1,163 

lote:   Only  recently  published  authors  (1977-1980)  are  included  in  this  table.    See  table  6-6  for  aethodological  note. 

Source:   Paul  Williaa  Kingston  and  Jo.  ^than  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writing:    Per  Word>  Per  Piece >  or  Perhaps,  Colunbia  University  Press,  New  York,  HY, 
0>  1986,  table  4.7,  p.  85. 
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Table  6-12. 

Total  personal  income  and  ratio  of  writing  income  to  total  {personal  income 
of  authors  by  author  type:    1979    (Authors  Guild  based  sample) 


Author  type* 


Incoae 

Total 
saaple 

of  authors 

Coaaitted 

full- 
tiaers 

Liaited 
full- 
tiaers 

Ccaaitted  Interaittent 
part-  part- 
tiaers  tiaers 

Harginal 
part' 
tiaers 

(in  dollars) 

2^,000 

19,000 

29,650 

31,425 

30,825 

95,000 

66,700 

75,503 

72,710 

74,750 

45,988 

36,000 

46,875 

46,750 

48,000 

10,031 

8,020 

15,368 

18,888 

21,000 

3,500 

3,941 

7,288 

8,000 

9,525 

N  

628 

319 

236 

396 

244 

IMian  ratio  of  vriting 
inuM  to  total  personal 

.77 

.29 

.26 

.10 

.05 

N  

595 

294 

226 

377 

221 

lota:   See  table  6-6  for  aethodological  note. 

*rypes  of  authors  are  defined  in  notes  to  chart  6-1  and  table  6-8. 

Source:  Paul  Williaa  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  tYiting;  Per  Word,  Per  Piece,  or 
Perhaps.  Col«bia  University  Press,  New  York,  NY,  1986,  table  4.8,  p.  100. 
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Table  6-13. 

Authors*  writing  income  compared  inth  total  family  income:  1978  (Authors 
Guild  based  sample) 


1978* 


Incoae  bracket 


Writing 
incoae 


ToUl 
faoily 
incoae 


(percentage  distribution) 


JO  -  3,150  

$3,151  -  5,250  

$5,251  -  10,500.... 
$10,501  -  21,000... 
$21,001  -  31,520... 
$31,521  -  52,520... 
$52,521  -  105,050.. 
$105,051  -  210,000. 
$210,001+  

Total  percent  


37 

2 

12 

2 

16 

6 

Ik 

15 

8 

19 

5 

29 

5 

20 

2 

6 

1 

2 

100 
1,619 


101 
1,622 


■ote:   See  table  6-6  for  aethodological  note. 

*The  1978  values  for  writing  incoae  do  not  represent  salaried  incoae. 
related  to  writing  and  other  freelance  writing  incoae. 


They  include  incoae  directly 


Soum:  Paul  Williaa  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writing;  Per  Word.  Hr  Piece,  or 
Perhaps.   Coluabia  University  Press,  Hew  York,  NY,  1986,  table  4.10,  p.  106  and  table  4.11,  p.  107. 
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Table  6-14  • 

Authors'  income  in  best  year  compared  to  income  in  1979  (Authors  Guild 
based  sample) 


Percent  of  authors  reporting  incoae  in  best  year,  adjusted  for  inflation 

$2,500-     $5,000-    $10,000-    $20,000-  $50,000- 
1979  writing  inco«  $0-2,!i99       4,999       9,999      19,999      49,999      99,999   $100,00(H  ToUl 


$0-2,499                                  100            69  47  32  16  10  12  37 

$2,500-4,999                              NA            31  20  17  9  3  3  13 

$5,000-9,999                               NA            NA  33  19  17  10  4  15 

$10,000- .9 ,999                            NA            RA  NA  32  19  13  6  13 

$20,000-49,999                            NA            NA  NA  NA  39  30  19  14 

$50,000-99,999                            NA            NA  NA  NA  NA  34  14  5 

$100,000+                                  NA            NA  NA  NA  NA  NA  43  4 

Total  (rounded)                       100          100  100  100  100  100  101  101 

N                                            150          202  280  336  390  173  133  1664 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

lote:   See  table  6-6  for  aethodo logical  note. 

Source:    Paul  William  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writing:    Per  Word,  Per  Piece,  or 
Perhaps.  Coluobia  University  Press,  New  York,  NY,  1986,  table  4.2,  p.  63. 
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Table  6-15. 

Sumnmry  of  Authors  Guild  surveys  of  book  contract  provisions:  1976-1985 

(continued  on  next  page) 


Survey 
VI/V 


Book  contract  provisions 


off 

No  advance  

Under  $5,000  

$5,000  to  9,999  

$10,000  to  19,999  

$20,000  to  39,999  

Over  $40,000  

Hot  answered/unclear  

loyalty  provisions 

Conson  royalty  or  equivalent  (a). 
Better  royalty  provisions  (b).... 

Worse  royalty  provisions  (c)  

Other/no  answer  


Hutlcovier  royalty  rates 

10  percent  (5,000);  12  1/2  percent 

(5,000);  15  percent  

10  percent  (5,000);   12  1/2  percent 

(2,500);  15  percent  

15  percent  all  copies  

More  than  15  percent,  all  copies  

Other  royalties  based  on  list  price 

Better  

Worse  

Jven  

Royalties  based  on  publishers'  receipts 

Special  arringeaents  

Not  answered /unclear  


Survey 
IX 
(1981) 


Survey 
XII 
(1984) 


(perceiit) 


Sunrey 
XIII 
(1985) 


5.3 

1.0 

3.7 

1.2 

28.7 

12.8 

9.4 

12.1 

28.0 

IS  7 

9n  7 

CMm  f 

18.1 

21.6 

20.1 

28.5 

10.3 

12.8 

18.7 

15.6 

7.1 

8.5 

15.4 

21.9 

2.5 

91  A 
£  J.O 

1  r  .V 

MA 

100.0 

100.0 

inn  o 

56.0 

SA  L 

A1  7 

28.9 

LJmO 

IQ  L 

17  Q 

10.1 

17.3 

21.2 

23.1 

5.0 

3.9 

3.0 

2.3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

56.0 

63.0 

54.5 

61.3 

9.9 

4.3 

3.0 

2.0 

10.3 

8.2 

13.4 

6.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.8 

8.9 

3.3 

3.0 

3.6 

8.9 

16.0 

18.7 

21.2 

NA 

NA 

2.0 

NA 

1.4 

1.3 

2.0 

2.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.4 

4.6 

3.9 

3.3 

2.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

NA  -  No  responses  or  less  than  .1  percent. 

(a)  The  aost  cosaon  royalty  rate  is  10  percent  on  the  first  5,000  copies  sold;  12  1/2  percent  on  the  next 
5,000  copies  sold;  and  15  p-jxent  on  all  copies  sold  after  the  first  10,000. 

(b)  The  aost  ccaaon  '•better"  royalty  provision  are  10  percent  on  the  first  5,000  copies  sold;  12  1/2 
percent  on  the  next  2,500  copies  sold;  and  15  percent  on  all  copies  sold  after  7,500.   Better  royalty 
agreesents  included  here  also  include  15  percent  on  all  copies  sold. 

(c)  Includes  all  royalty  provisions  offering  smaller  percentages  to  authors  or  raising  the  percentage  of 
royalties  after  aore  than  10,00g  copies  are  sold. 
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Table  6- 15. 

Summary  of  Authors  Guild  surveys  of  book  contract  provisions:  1976-1985 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

Vl/V 

IX 

XII 

XIII 

Book  contract  provisions 

(1976) 

(1981) 

(198A) 

(1985) 

Aiitbcar's  thm  of  bmss  nrfeet  proceeds 

(percent) 

69.9 

67.9 

60.9 

60.7 

12.^1 

14.1 

10.4 

9.9 

2.1 

1.6 

2.3 

.4 

1.1 

1.3 

.7 

.8 

5.3 

6.2 

8.0 

1.6 

Less  than  50  percent  or  50  percent  of  net  

NA 

NA 

NA 

.8 

9.2 

8.9 

17.7 

25.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

NA  *  No  responses  or  less  than  .1  percent. 


Note:    Totals  of  colons  by  subgroups  oay  not  add  to  100.0  due  to  rounding  or  nissing  data. 

Source:  "Guild  Releases  Nuaber  XIII  in  Series  of  Trade  Book  Contract  Surveys,"  in  Authors  Guild  Bulletin. 
Spring/SuMT  1987;  text  table,  p.  51;  table  A-1,  p.  52;  table  B-1,  p.  53;  and  table  C-1,  p.  54. 

Netbodological  note:   The  i^eport  of  the  Authors  Guild  Book  Contract  Coadttee  on  the  thirteenth  survey  of 
trade  book  publishing  contracts  iz  based  on  responses  on  256  contracts  —  112  for  nonfiction  and  144  for 
fiction.   These  contracts  were  fltade  by  63  publishers,  of  which  40  are  controlled  by  15  congloaerate 
publishing  co^>anies.   Three  university  presses  and  six  saall  presses  also  responded.   Of  the  256 
contracts,  216  were  negotiated  by  an  agent  or  attorney  (86  nonfiction  and  130  fiction).    The  nuabers  of 
responses  for  earlier  surveys  were  as  follows:   Survey  XII  (1984),  299  responses;  Survey  IX  (1981),  305 
responses;  Survey  VI/V  (1976),  282  responses.   The  percent  of  contracts  negotiated  by  agents  has  reaained 
between  70  and  86  percent  throughout  this  series  of  surveys.   Because  of  the  significant  changes  in  the 
Consuaer  Price  Index  between  1976  and  1985,  a  1976  dollar  vas  worth  only  $0.53  in  1985.    To  coopare  data  in 
the  1976  survey  with  those  in  the  1985  survey,  the  brackets  should  be  indexed  up  one  bracket,  with  "Over 
$40,000"  conparable  to  "Over  $75,000"  in  the  1985  survey  (not  shown). 
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Table  6-16. 

Summary  of  contract  provisions  for  fiction  and  nonfiction  books,  in 
contracts  negotiated  by  authors*  representatives  or  not  negotiated, 
Authors  Guild  survey:  1985 


NuBber  of  contracts 


Negotiated  by 
r^resentatives 


Not 
negotiated 


Contract  provisions 


Fiction 


Non- 
fiction 


Fiction 


Non- 
fiction 


ToUl 
mnber 


Percent 


No  advance  

Under  $5,000  

$5,000  to  9,999... 
$10,000  to  19,999. 
$20,000  to  39,999. 
Over  $40,000  


Hardcover  royalty  rates 

10  percent  (5,000);  12  1/2  percent  (5,000); 

15  percent  

10  percent  (5,000);  12  1/2  percent  (2,500); 

15  percent  

15  percent  all  copies  

More  than  15  percent,  all  copies  

Other  royalties  based  on  I'st  price  

Royalties  based  on  publisher's  receipts  

Special  arrangeaents  

Not  answered/unclear  

ToUl  

Author's 


of  aass  uarket  proceeds 

50  percent  share  

Other  clauses  increasing  author's  share. 

60  percent  share  

Over  60  percent  share  

Full  royalty  

50  percent  of  net  

Not  answered/unclear  

Total  


71 
19 
1 
2 
4 
1 
32 

130 


NA 

NA 

NA 

3 

3 

1.2 

16 

4 

5 

6 

31 

12.1 

Z3 

15 

6 

9 

53 

20.7 

40 

28 

1 

4 

73 

28.5 

16 

22 

0 

2 

40 

15.6 

35 

17 

2 

2 

56 

21.0 

130 

86 

14 

26 

256 

100.0 

88 

52 

6 

11 

157 

61.3 

3 

1 

NA 

1 

5 

2.0 

13 

2 

NA 

2 

17 

6.7 

2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2 

.8 

21 

29 

5 

9 

64 

25.0 

2 

2 

NA 

1 

5 

2.0 

1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1 

.4 

NA 

NA 

3 

2 

5 

2.0 

130 

86 

14 

26 

256 

100.0 

56 
5 
NA 
NA 
NA 
1 

24 
86 


12 
NA 
NA 
NA 

1 
NA 

4 

17 


16 
1 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
6 

23 


155 
25 
1 
2 
5 
2 
66 

256 


60.7 
9.9 
.4 
.8 
1.6 
.8 
25.8 

100.0 


ERLC 


NA  '  No  responses. 

Squecs:  "Guild  Releases  Niator  XIII  in  Series  of  Trade  Book  Contract  Surveys,"  in  Authors  Guild  Bulletin. 
Spring/Sunoer  1987;  table  A-1,  p.  52,  table  B-1,  p.  53;  and  table  C-1,  p.  54. 

Methodological  note:   The  report  of  the  Authors  Guild  Book  Contract  Cowittee  on  tha  thirteenth  survey  of 
trade  book  publishing  contracts  is  based  on  responses  on  256  contracts  -  112  for  nonfiction  and  lU  for 
fiction.   Contracts  were  sade  by  63  publishers,  of  which  40  are  controlled  by  15  congloKrate  publishing 
cQ^MHies.   Three  university  presses  and  six  sull  presses  also  responded.   Of  the  256  contracts,  216  were 
negotUted  by  an  agent  or  attorney  (86  nonfiction  and  130  fiction).   The  percent  of  contracts  negotiated  by 
agents  has  renined  between  70  and  86  percent  throughout  this  series  of  surveys. 
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Table  6-17. 

Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  matter:  1870-1900  (continued  on  next 
page) 


Total  copy 


cq)yright 

Draaatic 

Musical 

Cooaercial 

registra- 

cooposi' 

cooposi- 

prints  and 

Year 

^tnnis  ( x\ 

tions  (b) 

tions 

Haps 

labels  (a) 

1870  (d).. 

5,600 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

1871  

12,688 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

1872  

14,164 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

1873  

15,351 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

1874  

16,283 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

232 

1875  

15,927 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

232 

1876  

14,882 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

472 

1877  

15,758 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

392 

1878  

15,798 

3,424 

372 

3,772 

(c) 

492 

1879   

18,125 

3,608 

414 

4,688 

(c) 

355 

1880.  ... 

70,686 

4,369 

496 

5,6Z8 

(c) 

203 

1881  

21,075 

4,339 

415 

5,578 

(c) 

202 

1882..  .  . 

22,918 

4,612 

458 

6,143 

(c) 

304 

1883  

25,274 

5,489 

498 

6,280 

(c) 

906 

1884  

26,893 

5,570 

587 

6,241 

(c) 

513 

188S  

28,411 

6,060 

625 

6,808 

(c) 

391 

(a)    Prior  to  1941,  coMercial  prints  and  labels  not  iricluded  in  toUl;  jurisdiction  noved  to  copyright 
office  in  1940.   Registration  of  comercial  printi  and  labels  in  the  Patent  Office  was  first 
2ijthorized  by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1974.    Jurisdi.:tion  was  transferred  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
by  Public  Uv  244,  53  SUt.  1142,  effective  June  30,  1940. 


(b)  Prior  to  1910,  this  series  pertains  only  to  dranatic  coapositions . 

(c)  Category  net  counted. 


(d)    registrations  for  July-Decenber. 


Table  6-17. 

Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  matter:  1870-1900  (continued  from 
previous  page) 


Total  copy 


coovrit^ht 

Musical 

CcoKrcial 

rAoistira.' 

cosposi' 

COHpOSl' 

prints  and 

Year 

tions  (a) 

Periodicals 

tions  (b) 

tions 

Naps 

labels  (a) 

1886  

31,2<il 

6,089 

677 

3/o 

1887  

35,083 

6,708 

536 

7    7  A/. 

1888  

38,225 

7,086 

589 

O  ,UQO 

ill 

1889  

(>0,985 

7,646 

620 

8,958 

1890  

42,794 

8,164 

715 

9,132 

(c) 

304 

1891  

48,<)08 

9,477 

746 

11,688 

1,912 

137 

1892  

54,735 

10,327 

813 

14,649 

NA 

6 

1893  

58,956 

11,094 

580 

16,273 

1,814 

2 

im  

62,762 

12,149 

465 

18,460 

1,922 

4 

1895  

67,572 

12,155 

827 

18,563 

1,432 

3 

1896  

72,470 

12,892 

907 

20,951 

1,198 

33 

1897  

75,000 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35 

1898  

75,545 

NA 

NA 

NA 

(c) 

89 

1899  

80,968 

NA 

NA 

NA 

(c) 

448 

1900  

94,798 

HA 

NA 

NA 

(c) 

775 

NA  '  Not  available. 

(a)  Prior  to  1941,  cowKrcial  prints  and  labels  not  included  in  total;  jurisdiction  aoved  to  copyright 
office  in  1940.   Registration  of  ccaaercial  prints  and  labels  in  the  Patent  Office  was  first 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1974.    Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
by  Public  Uw  244,  53  SUt.  1142,  effective  June  30,  1940. 

(b)  Prior  to  1910,  this  series  pertains  only  to  draaatic  coapositions. 

(c)  Category  not  counted. 

Source:    U.S.  Library  of  Congress,  Annual  Report  of  the  librarian  of  Congress  and  Annual  Report  of  the 
Register  of  Copyrights >  various  issues.   U.S.  Patent  Office,  Annual  Report  of  the  CoMissioner  of  Patents 
(1874-1896);  unpublished  daU  1897-1940. 

Table  taken  fron  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Hirtorical  SUtistics.  Colonial  Tiiaes  to  1970.  Part  2. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1975,  Series  W-82  to  W-92. 
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Table  6-17. 

Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  matter:  1870-1900  (continued  from 
previous  page) 


NethodoloKiail  note:    Figures  are  on  a  calendar-year  basis  for  1870-1896  and  on  a  fiscal-year  basis 
thereafter.   Prior  to  1870,  copyright  claias  were  entered  at  Federal  District  Courts.    For  additional 
information  on  this  period,  see  Martin  A.  Roberts,  Records  in  the  Copyright  Office  Deposited  bv  the  United 
SUtes  District  Courts  Covering  the  Period  1790-1870.  Washington,  D.C.,  1939. 

The  tern  "copyright"  nay  be  defined  as  the  right  to  prevent  copying.    It  has  cam  to  aean  that  body  of 
exclusive  rights  granted  by  Federal  sUtute  to  protect  their  writings.   It  iir.ludes  the  exclusive  right  to 
print,  reprint,  publish,  copy,  and  vend  the  copyrighted  work;  to  oake  other  version-,  of  the  work  and,  with 
certain  liniutions,  to  sake  recordings  of  the  work  and  to  perfom  the  work  in  public.   The  Copyright 
Office  is  priaarily  an  office  of  record  and  registers  claias  if  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the 
regulations  have  been  coaplied  with.    A  certificate  is  issued  to  the  applicant  upon  coapletion  of  each 
registration. 

The  first  law,  in  1790,  applied  only  to  laps,  charts,  and  books.   Subsequent  annlKnts  provided  for  prints 
(1802);  Busical  coapositions  (1831);  dramatic  coapositions  with  the  right  of  public  perfomance  (1856); 
photographs  (1865);  paintings,  drawings,  sculpture,  and  aodels  or  designs  for  works  of  the  fine  arts 
(1870);  performance  rights  in  ausic  CW);  aotion  pictures  and  photoplays  (1912);  and  performance  rights 
in  nondraaatic  literary  works  (1952).    The  original  ten  of  copyright  was  14  years,  with  the  privilege  of 
renewal  for  14  years,       1831,  the  first  term  was  increased  to  28  years.    In  1909,  the  renewal  tern  was 
also  increased  to  28  ye.j:s.   Before  1891,  only  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  SUtes  could  obtain 
copyrights.   The  Act  of  1891  extended  the  privilege  to  citizen-,  of  countries  with  which  the  United  SUtes 
had  reciprocal  cor,yright  agreements.    Claias  in  works  by  citizens  of  SUtes  adhering  to  international 
copyright  conventions  to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party  (Mexico  City,  1902;  Buenos  Aires,  1910;  and 
Universal  Copyright  Convention,  1952)  aay  also  be  registered,  as  well  as  works  first  published  in  SUtes 
adhering  to  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention.    Detailed  information  on  the  various  classes  of  works  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.    20540.  Note 
taken  from  Census  Bureau  source  cited  above. 


Table  6-18. 

Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  matter:    1901  -  1925  (continued  on  next  page) 


Books  and 

paq>hlets  Draaa- 


ToUl 

tic  or 

CoflEer- 

copy 

draaa- 

Works 

Prints 

cial 

right 

Printed 

t  ico- 

of art. 

and 

prints 

Renemls 

regis- 

abroad in 

ns  ical 

Nusical 

■odels, 

pictorial 

and 

Niscel- 

all 

trations 

Total 

foreign 

Periodi- 

coaposi- 

coaposi- 

or 

illustr; 

.abels 

Notion 

laneais 

classes 

Year 

(a) 

(b) 

langMage 

cals  (b) 

tions  (c) 

tions 

Haps 

designs 

t' 

(a) 

pictures 

(d) 

(e) 

1901 



92,35i 

(f) 

(f) 

NA 

NA 

NA 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

948 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

1902 

92,978 

Z4,272 

(f) 

21,071 

1,448 

19,706 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

913 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

1903 

97 ,979 

27,466 

(f) 

22,625 

1,608 

21,161 

(f) 

(1) 

^i) 

1,143 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

1904 

103,130 

27 ,824 

(f) 

21,496 

1,571 

23,110 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

1,301 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

1905 

113,374 

2*^,860 

(f) 

22,591 

1,645 

24,595 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

1,373 

(f) 

/r  \ 
(f) 

1906 

117,704 

29,261 

(f) 

23,163 

1,879 

26,435 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

1,095 

(f) 

(f) 

1907 

123,829 

30,879 

(f) 

23,078 

2,114 

31,401 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

985 

(f) 

(f) 

1908 

119,742 

30,191 

(f) 

22,409 

2,382 

28,427 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

915 

(f) 

(f) 

1909 

120,131 

32,533 

(f) 

21,195 

2,937 

26,306 

(f) 

(f) 

'f) 

1,010 

(f) 

(f) 

1910 

109,074 

24,740 

1,351 

21,608 

3,911 

24,345 

2,622 

4,383 

11,925 

235 

14,533 

1,007 

1911 

115,198 

26,970 

1,707 

23,393 

3,41S 

25,525 

2,318 

3,355 

14,269 

757 

15,025 

928 

1912 

120,931 

29,286 

2,294 

22,580 

3,767 

26,777 

2,158 

3,224 

17,639 

893 

14,151 

1,349 

1913 

119,495 

29,572 

2,369 

23,002 

3,700 

26,292 

2,011 

2,871 

16^591 

918 

953 

13,438 

1,065 

1914 

123,154 

31,891 

2,860 

24,134 

3,957 

28,492 

1,950 

3,021 

15,438 

1,059 

2,148 

10,891 

1,231 

1915 

115,193 

31,926 

1,843 

24,938 

3,797 

21,406 

l,/;2 

2,965 

12,935 

1,083 

2,950 

11,178 

1,326 

(a)  Prior  to  1941,  comercial  prints  and  labels  not  included  in  total;  jurisdiction  owved  to  copyright  office  in  1940.    Serial  publications  issued  at 
regular  intervals  of  less  than  a  year  are  considered  periodicals.    Otherwise,  they  are  considered  books. 

(b)  Prior  \,o  1927,  contributions  to  periodicals  included  with  boohs  and  pa^)hlets. 

(c)  Prior  to  1910,  this  series  pertains  only  to  draaatic  coapositions. 

(d)  Includes  lectures,  servons,  addresses;  reproductions  of  works  of  art;  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character;  and  photographs. 

(e)  Prior  to  1^41,  excludes  renewals  of  conercial  prints  and  labels.    Registration  of  coaKrcial  prints  and  labels  in  the  Patent  Office  was  first  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1874.    Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights  by  Public  Law  244,  53  Stat.  1142,  effective  June  30,  1940. 
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Table  6-18. 

Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  matter:    1901  -  1925  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Books  and 
|>a^)hlets 


Drana- 


ERIC 


Total 

tic  or 

Comer- 

copy 

draaa- 

Works 

Prints 

cial 

right 

tico* 

01  art. 

and 

prints 

Renewals 

regis* 

cuirocUl  in 

ousical 

Musical 

■ooeis. 

pictorial 

and 

Hi seel - 

cU 

iOLai 

foreign 

Periodi' 

conposi' 

compos i" 

or 

illustta- 

labels 

Notion 

laneous 

classes 

(a) 

(b) 

language 

cals  (b) 

tions  (c) 

tions 

Haps 

designs 

tions 

(a) 

pictures 

(d) 

(e) 

1916 

115,967 

32,897 

1,276 

26,553 

3,223 

20,644 

1,612 

2,220 

12,722 

1,235 

3,240 

11,228 

1,628 

1917 

111,438 

:%557 

914 

26,467 

3,067 

20,11':. 

1,529 

2,247 

11,514 

1,123 

2,720 

8,235 

1,992 

1918 

106,728 

33,617 

636 

25,622 

2,711 

21,849 

1,269 

1,858 

9,161 

708 

1,838 

6,746 

1,857 

1919 

113,003 

37,710 

855 

25,083 

2,293 

26,209 

1,207 

1,901 

9,997 

768 

1,429 

5,268 

1,906 

1920 

126,562 

39,090 

939 

28,935 

2,906 

29,151 

1,498 

2,115 

10,945 

780 

1,714 

8,096 

2,112 

1921 

135,280 

41,245 

1,134 

34,074 

3,217 

31,054 

1,647 

2,762 

9,362 

1,485 

1,721 

7j992 

2,206 

1922 

138,633 

46,307 

1,309 

35,471 

3,418 

27,381 

1,930 

2,954 

9,139 

2,101 

1,487 

7,820 

2,726 

1923 

148,946 

55,S61 

2,886 

37,104 

3,778 

24,900 

2,042 

2,790 

10,400 

2,141 

1,277 

8,405 

2,689 

1924 

162,694 

61,982 

2,306 

39,806 

3,409 

26,734 

2,265 

2,873 

11,170 

2,016 

1,473 

9,549 

3,433 

1925 

165,848 

65,670 

3,266 

40,880 

4,015 

25,548 

2,222 

2,950 

10,827 

2,015 

1,765 

8,662 

3,309 

NA  -  Not  available. 

lo>:e:   Figures  are  on  a  fiscal  year  basis.    See  table  6-17  for  nethodological  note. 

(a)  Prior  to  1941,  comercial  prints  and  labels  not  included  in  toial;  Jurisdiction  aoved  to  copyrig)it  office  in  1940.   Serial  publications  issued  at 
regular  intervals  of  less  than  a  year  are  considered  periodicals.   Othervise,  they  are  considered  books. 

(b)  Prior  to  1927,  contributions  to  periodicals  included  with  books  and  paoph^ets. 

(c)  Prior  to  1910,  this  series  pertains  only  to  draaatic  compositions. 

(d)  Includes  lectures,  semons,  addresses;  reproductions  of  works  of  ait;  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character;  and  photographs. 

(e)  Prior  to  1941,  excludes  renewals  of  cocnercial  prints  and  labels.    Registration  of  coaaercial  prints  and  labels  in  the  Patent  Office  was  first  authorized 


by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1874.    Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights  by  Public  Law  244,  53  SUt.  1142,  effective  June  30,  1940. 
(f )   Category  not  counted. 

Source:  U.S.  Library  of  Congress,  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  Annu.il  Report  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  various  issues.  U.S.  Patent 
Office,  Annual  Report  of  the  Co—issioner  of  Patents.  1897  to  1940,  and  unpublished  daU. 

Table  taken  fro«  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  SUtistics.  Colonial  Tiaes  to  1970,  Part  2.  Washington,  D.C.,  1975,  Series  M-82  to  W-95.  ^  o 
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Table  6-19. 

Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  matter:    1926  -  1970  (contmued  on  next  page) 


Books  and 

I>a^>hlets  Draaa- 


TcUl 

tic  or 

CooBer- 

copy 

drama- 

Works 

Prints 

cial 

right 

Printed 

Contribu- 

tico- 

of  art, 

and 

prints 

Renewals 

regis- 

abroad in 

tions  to 

■isical 

Husical 

■odels. 

pictorial 

an! 

Miscel- 

all 

trations 

▼oUl 

foreign 

Period- 

period- 

cooposi- 

cooposi- 

or 

illustra- 

labels 

Motion 

laneous 

classes 

(a) 

(b) 

language 

icals  (c) 

icals  (b) 

tions 

tions 

Haps  designs 

tions 

(a) 

pictures 

(a) 

(e) 

1926 

177,635 

73,455 

3,430 

41,169 

(b) 

4,130 

25,484 

2,647 

3,173 

13,382 

2,544 

1,623 

8,543 

4,029 

1O0  7 

184  >UW 

•1 '  ,oUi 

\  777 
3,  /  /  / 

'11  ,4/ J 

Z7,33j 

4  ,4/ J 

Zj, ZoZ 

0  iL77 
Z,0/  / 

0  *i7*i 
Z,  j/ J 

14 ,o33 

Z,oDO 

1  Ol^t 

1 , '1 J 

0,740 

4  ,000 

iVZo 

l73,7l4 

4,4U!> 

4 / , io4 

Zo ,V0O 

4  ,H/3 

O^  Q07 
Zo  ,07/ 

O  QilO 

Z,ooZ 

1    1  CO 

3,l3Z 

ti,  070 
14 ,Z/Z 

0  fini 

Z,3U4 

in  A^o 

3,44/ 

1O0O 

liLI  OltO 

/.J.  IVf.A 
<HI  ,U*lU 

3,OOo 

LI.  ItA 
*K»  ,101 

13,  J /'I 

4  ,  J74 

07  OOl 
CI ,UZ3 

0  010 

0  AfiA 
Z,4o0 

7,o/3 

0  707 
Z,  /U/ 

L  y  3l7 

(%  70Q 

O  ,  #117 

4  ,74o 

1  TO  TOO 

L  7    O  JL  Q 

•1/  ,Zho 

4,od4 

43,V3V 

1 L  COT 

14, bo/ 

Q  7  It. 
J,  /  34 

lO   1  oo 

3Z ,izy 

O  C^l. 

z,dv» 

O  71JL 

Z,  /34 

O   1  70 

0  \W 

7  10(t 

Z,i7J 

0  ,  303 

<k  017 
3,73/ 

1931 

164,642 

46,855 

4,339 

42,415 

12,698 

5,784 

31,488 

2,940 

2,551 

5,813 

2,465 

1,926 

6,174 

5,998 

1932 

151,735 

46,576 

4,784 

39,177 

10,489 

6,296 

29, 261. 

1,774 

2,590 

3,354 

1,975 

1,539 

4,788 

5,888 

1933 

137,424 

40,694 

4,232 

35,464 

9,290 

6,359 

26,846 

1,178 

2,667 

3,143 

1,937 

1,607 

3,765 

6,411 

1934 

139,047 

40,658 

3,593 

35,819 

7,740 

5,945 

27,001 

1,250 

5,447 

2,834 

2,170 

1,513 

3,851 

6,989 

1935 

142,031 

43,134 

3,283 

36,351 

7,875 

6,501 

27,4)9 

1,343 

3,082 

3,120 

2,408 

1,695 

4,810 

6,661 

1936 

156,962 

47,667 

3,853 

38,418 

7,082 

6,569 

33,250 

1,444 

2,977 

4,117 

2,306 

1,708 

5,550 

8,180 

1937 

154,424 

45,504 

3,841 

38,053 

7,551 

7,176 

31,821 

1,198 

3,002 

3,875 

2,506 

1,751 

5,904 

8,589 

1938 

166,248 

49,156 

3,646 

39,249 

8,195 

7,369 

35,334 

1,200 

3,330 

3,010 

2,415 

1,889 

7,576 

9,940 

1939 

173,135 

49,901 

4,0b6 

38,307 

9,843 

6,800 

40,961 

1,566 

3,419 

3,126 

2,3i5 

1,757 

7,278 

10,177 

1940 

176,997 

50,125 

2,504 

40,173 

13,926 

6,450 

37 ,975 

1,622 

3,081 

4,^99 

2,470 

1,611 

7,128 

10,207 

1941 

180,647 

46,040 

1,553 

42,207 

5,845 

5,010 

49,135 

1,398 

2,187 

3,058 

7,152 

1,798 

6,475 

10,342 

1942 

182,232 

45,157 

651 

45,145 

5,119 

4,803 

50,023 

1,217 

2,110 

2,917 

7,162 

2,219 

4,872 

11,488 

1943 

160,795 

36,889 

156 

42,995 

3,568 

3,687 

48,348 

737 

1,649 

2,317 

5,385 

1,767 

3,803 

9,650 

1044 

169,269 

35,952 

82 

44,364 

4,730 

4,875 

52,087 

494 

1,743 

2,426 

5,953 

1,872 

4,526 

10,247 

1945 

178,848 

35,688 

lU 

45,763 

4,856 

4,714 

57,835 

857 

1,821 

2,634 

7,403 

1,735 

4,175 

11,367 

(a)  Prior  to  1941,  comercial  prints  and  labels  not  included  in  total;  jurisdiction  Moved  to  copyright  office  in  1940. 

(b)  Prior  to  1927,  contributions  to  periodicals  included  with  books  and  paaphlets. 

(c)  Serial  publications  issued  at  regular  intervals  of  less  than  a  year  are  considered  periodicals.   Otherwise,  they  are  considered  books. 

(d)  Includes  lectures,  semens,  addresses;  reproductions  of  works  of  art;  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character;  and  photographs. 

»^ 

CO  (e)  Prior  to  1941,  excludes  renewals  of  coonercial  prints  and  labels.   Registration  of  cooBercial  prints  and  labels  in  the  Patent  Office  was  first  authorized 


ERIC 


by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1874.    Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  RegisUr  of  Copyrights  by  Public  Law  244,  53  Stat.  1142,  effective  June  30,  1940. 
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Table  6-19. 

;^  Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  matter:    1926  -  1970  (continued  from  previous  page) 

Books  and 

paophlets  Drama- 


Total 

tic  or 

Comer- 

copy 

drana- 

Works 

Prints 

cial 

right 

hrinted 

Contribu- 

tico- 

of  art. 

and 

prints 

Renewals 

regis- 

abroad in 

tions  to 

ousical 

Husical 

Bodels, 

pictorial 

and 

Hiscel- 

all 

trations 

ToUl 

foreign 

Period- 

period- 

cooposi- 

coaposi- 

or 

illustra- 

labels 

Hot ion 

laneous 

classes 

Year 

(a) 

(b) 

language 

icals  (c) 

icals  (b) 

tions 

tions 

Haps 

designs 

tions 

(a) 

pictures 

(d) 

(e) 

1946 

202,144 

42^^56 

3,513 

48,289 

5,504 

5,356 

63,367 

2,304 

3,094 

5,384 

7,975 

2,024 

4,975 

12,516 

1947 

230,215 

49,525 

3,970 

58,340 

4,400 

6,456 

68,709 

1,779 

4,044 

6,506 

9,674 

2,084 

5,497 

13,201 

1948 

238,121 

48,811 

2,545 

59,699 

5,963 

6,128 

72,339 

1,456 

3,938 

6,686 

10,619 

1,631 

5,035 

15,816 

1949 

201,190 

47,422 

2,644 

54,163 

4,140 

5,159 

48,210 

2,314 

3,281 

4,358 

13,233 

1,763 

3,472 

13,675 

1950 

210,564 

50,456 

3,710 

55,436 

4,438 

4,427 

52,309 

l,o38 

4,013 

4,309 

13,320 

1,895 

3,792 

14,531 

1951 

200,354 

47,125 

3,536 

55,129 

3,408 

3,992 

48,319 

1,992 

3,428 

3,590 

11,981 

2,149 

2,869 

16,372 

1952 

203,705 

46,083 

3,382 

56,509 

3,320 

3,766 

51,538 

2,422 

3,305 

2,891 

11,770 

2,079 

3,332 

16,690 

1953 

218,506 

49,059 

3,875 

59,371 

3,288 

3,884 

59,302 

2,541 

3,029 

3,126 

12,025 

2,175 

3,605 

17,101 

1954 

222,665 

51,763 

3,697 

60,667 

3,294 

3,527 

58,213 

2,390 

3,170 

4,103 

10,784 

2,556 

3,690 

18,508 

1955 

224,732 

54,414 

3,694 

59,448 

3,746 

3,493 

57,527 

1,013 

3,456 

3,793 

10,505 

2,650 

4,168 

19,519 

1956 

224,908 

53,942 

3,115 

58,576 

3,490 

3,329 

58,330 

2,242 

4,168 

3,306 

9,491 

3,012 

4,096 

20,926 

1957 

225,807 

53,503 

2,915 

59,724 

3,214 

2,764 

59,614 

2,084 

4,557 

3,409 

8,687 

3,198 

3,580 

21,473 

1958 

238,935 

57,242 

(f) 

60,691 

3,355 

2,754 

66,515 

1,614 

5,019 

3,413 

8,924 

3,199 

3,616 

22,593 

1959 

241,735 

55,967 

(f) 

62,246 

3,042 

2,669 

70,707 

1,865 

4,593 

3,186 

8,786 

3,724 

3,417 

21,533 

1960 

243,926 

60,034 

(f) 

64,204 

3,306 

2,445 

65,558 

1,812 

5,271 

3,343 

8,142 

3,457 

4,961 

21,393 

(a)  Prior  to  1941,  coonercial  prints  and  labels  not  included  in  total;  jurisdiction  aoved  to  copyright  office  in  1940. 

(b)  Prior  to  1927,  contributions  to  periodicals  included  with  books  and  paophlets. 

(c)  Serial  publications  issued  at  regular  '.*cervals  of  less  than  a  year  are  considered  periodicals.   Otherwise,  they  are  considered  books. 

(d)  Includes  lectures,  senions,  addresses;  reproductions  of  works  of  art;  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character;  and  photographs. 

(e)  Prior  to  1941,  excludes  renewals  of  comercial  prints  and  labels.    Registration  of  conaercial  prints  and  labels  in  the  Patent  Office  was  first  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1874.   Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights  by  Public  Law  244,  53  SUt.  1142,  effective  June  30,  1940. 

(f)  Category  not  counted. 
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Table  6-19. 

Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  matter:    1926  -  1970  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Books  and 

panphlets  Draaa 


ToUl 

tic  or 

Cooaer' 

copy 

drana' 

Works 

Prints 

cial 

right 

Printed 

Contribu- 

tico- 

of  art. 

and 

prints 

Renewals 

dorodQ  in 

k  lUllB  kU 

flusical 

Musical 

■odels. 

pictorial 

and 

Hi seel- 

all 

trations 

Total 

foreigii 

Period- 

period- 

cooposi- 

CQoposi- 

or 

illustra- 

labels 

Hot ion 

laneous 

classes 

Year 

U) 

(b) 

lans»^ge 

icals  (c) 

icals  (b) 

tions 

tions 

Naps 

designs 

tions 

(a) 

picuires 

(d) 

(e) 

1961 

247,014 

62,415 

(f) 

66,251 

3,398 

2,762 

65,500 

2,010 

5,557 

2,955 

7,564 

4,654 

5,754 

18,194 

1%2 

254,776 

66,571 

(f) 

67,523 

2,993 

2,813 

67,612 

2,073 

6,043 

2,889 

7,167 

3,641 

6,177 

19,274 

1963 

264,845 

68,445 

69,682 

2,535 

2,730 

72,583 

2,002 

6,262 

2,594 

7,318 

4,216 

6,314 

20,164 

1964 

278,987 

71,018 

74,611 

2,529 

3,039 

75,256 

1,955 

5,915 

3,325 

7,013 

4,107 

7,045 

22,574 

1965 

293,617 

76,098 

78,307 

2,095 

3,343 

80,881 

3,262 

5,735 

2,927 

7,509 

3,752 

6,188 

23,520 

1%6 

286,866 

>7,300 

77,963 

1,717 

3,215 

76,805 

1,933 

5,164 

3,081 

6,285 

2,889 

5,050 

25,464 

1967 

294,406 

80,910 

91,647 

1,696 

3,371 

79,291 

2,840 

4,855 

2,740 

5,862 

2,6% 

4,999 

23,499 

1968 

303,451 

85,189 

81,773 

2,026 

3,214 

80,479 

2,560 

5,236 

3,109 

5,972 

2,922 

5,197 

25,774 

1969 

301,258 

83,603 

80,706 

1,676 

3,213 

83,608 

2,024 

5,630 

2,837 

4,798 

2,364 

5,132 

25,667 

1970 

316,466 

88,432 

83,862 

1,943 

3,352 

88,949 

1,921 

6,807 

3,373 

5,255 

2,545 

6,711 

23,316 

lote:    Figures  are  on  a  fiscal-year  basis.    See  table  6-17  for  aethodological  note. 

(a)  Prior  to  1941,  coanercial  prints  and  labels  not  included  in  toUl;  jurisdiction  Boved  to  copyright  office  in  1940. 

(b)  Prior  to  1927,  contributions  to  periodicals  included  with  boc'^  and  paoidilets. 

(c)  Serial  publications  issued  at  regular  intervals  of  less  than  a  year  are  considered  periodicals.   Otherwise,  they  are  considered  books. 

(d)  Includes  lectures,  sernons,  addresses;  reproductions  of  works  of  art;  diawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character;  and  photographs. 

(e)  Prior  to  1941,  excludes  renewals  of  comercial  prints  and  labels.   Registration  of  conercial  prints  aiki  labels  in  the  Patent  Office  was  first  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1874.   Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights  by  Public  Law  244,  53  Stat.  1142,  effective  June  30,  1940. 

(f)  Category  not  counted. 

Source:   U.S.  Library  of  Congress,  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Conjgress  and  Annual  Report  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  various  issues.   U.S.  Patent 
Office,  ^m^^  Report  of  the  Coomissioner  of  Patents.  1897  to  1940,  and  unpublished  data. 

Table  taken  froo  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  SUtistics.  Colonial  Tiaes  to  1970.  Part  2.  Washington,  D.C.,  1975,  Series  W-82  to  W-95. 


Table  6-20. 

Copyright  registration,  by  subject  matter:  1970-1977 


Subject  natter  of  copyright 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1Q7^ 

17/  J 

1Q7A 
17  /O 

1  Q77 
17/  / 

(in  thousands) 

329.7 

344.6 

353.6 

372.8 

401.3 

411.0 

452.7 

96.1 

103.2 

104.5 

104.8 

111.9 

11^  .  c 

1  99  1 
LLC*  1 

84.5 

84.7 

88.6 

92.2 

95.1 

96.0 

106.5 

Contributions  to  newspapers,  periodicals  

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.6 

3.1 

3.4 

1.9 

1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

1.9 

1.8 

2.0 

Draaatic  or  draaatico-nusical 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

4.0 

4.9 

4.9 

5.5 

95.2 

97.5 

95.3 

104.5 

114.8 

118.5 

131.2 

1.7 

1.6 

1.9 

1.5 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

Works  of  arty  aodels,  or  designs  

6.8 

7.9 

7.9 

8.6 

8.5 

11.0 

12.2 

13.7 

Reproductions  of  vorks  of  art  

3.0 

3.4 

3.2 

3.6 

5.0 

5.6 

4.4 

0.3 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1.4 

5.4 

5.7 

5.8 

6.1 

6.6 

7.6 

8.9 

4.4 

4.1 

4.2 

5.0 

4.7 

4.5 

5.0 

1.2 

1.8 

1.4 

1.3 

1.0 

1.9 

2.6 

Notion  pictures,  not  photoplays  

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

2.0 

2.3 

2.6 

Sound  recordings  (b)  

NA 

1.1 

6.7 

9.4 

8.9 

9.0 

10.6 

Renewals  of  all  classes  

...  23.3 

20.8 

23.2 

23.1 

25.5 

28.2 

27.7 

31.0 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 


■ote:   For  years  ending  June  30.    Coaprises  copyright  issued  to  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  residents  of  foreign  countries. 

(a)  Includes  plastic  works. 

(b)  Registration  began  in  1972. 

Source:   The  Library  of  Congress,  Annual  Report. 

As  included  in:  (1970-1976)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes,  1977. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1977,  table  970;  (1978)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1978.  Washington,  D.C.,  1978,  table  995. 


Table  6-21. 


Copyright  registration,  by  subject  mattr'*: 

1978- 

-1982 

Subject  natter  of  copyright 

17/0  \a) 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

(in  thousands) 

Total  

Alt  1 

429.0 

464.7 

471.1 

468.1 

112.9 

122.8 

119.2 

119.0 

116.3 

110.9 

109.6 

117.9 

118.5 

112.4 

Musical  works 

114.8 

108.3 

120.2 

125.0 

125.4 

Drasatic  works  >  IncltldifW  anv  an^^mnanvino  imiein 

0.1 

7.1 

8.0 

8.8 

8.7 

Choi*MMn*anKv  aivl  nant'nn'iiMc 

(D) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

0.1 

Motion  nirtiwc  and  filostrinc 

o  t 
O.  3 

5.7 

8.5 

7.8 

7.6 

^WO*diJKIlfii.onal  works  of  fino  arwl  imnhir  at-t' 
Awv  \JAJ^BAi0xvimA   WV& iM*  VAi    1,  XARS  CUBA  gr<MpiiH-  aJTLy 

includins  Drlnts  and  art:  rvnrt^trti  anit 

IZ.o 

12.7 

16.2 

15.1 

71.4 

Sctilptmral  works  

ft  Q 

u.ts 

2.4 

2.9 

2.5 

1.9 

1.0 

1.5 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

0.8 

1.2 

1.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.5 

7.8 

2.6 

4.7 

6.7 

5.7 

6.1 

13.2 

14.2 

12.5 

11.2 

9.1 

10.7 

12.8 

13.5 

13.9 

0.6 

1.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

0.6 

1.2 

1.9 

2.1 

2.7 

21.2 

27.0 

33.0 

34.2 

36.3 

lote:   Because  copyright  laws  were  changed  effective  1978,  daU  froa  1978  and  later  years  are  not 
co^able  with  previous  years.   Copyrights  for  years  before  1978  are  for  years  ending  June  30;  beginning 
li78  copyrights  are  for  years  ending  Septeober  30.   Nunbers  conprise  claias  to  copyright  registered  for 
both  U.S.  and  foreign  works. 

(a)  Extrapolated  from  11  iionths.    Includes  50,000  registrations  in  process  but  not  coopleted  on 
Septeober  30,  1978. 

(b)  Less  than  50. 

Source:   The  Library  of  Congress,  Annual  Report. 

As  included  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes.  1984.  Washington, 
D.C.,  1983,  table  965. 
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Table  6-22. 

Copyright  registration,  by  subject  matter:  1983-1985 


Subject  matter  of  copyri^t  X983       1984  1985 


(in  thousands) 

"^^^^   488.2  502.7  539.8 

Honographs  (a)   129.3  147.2  154.5 

Hachine-readable  works   5  0        (b)  (b) 

  106.1  113.5  0.9 

Sound  recordings   21.7  21.6  120.0 

'^^n^ls  ,   39  1  37  3  22.7 

ftisical  vwrks   127.8         (c)  43.8 

Drastic  works,  including  any  acc<Mpanying  ousic   9.5  140.2  147.9 

Choreography  and  pancoaines   0^1  (^j 

Notion  pictures  and  filMstrips   9,1  (^,) 

Works  of  the  visual  arts  (d)   39,5  42.8  50.0 


■ote:  Copyright  classifications  were  changed  in  1983  and  for  years  ending  Septenber  30.  Ntnbers  coBiprise 
claiJis  to  copyright  registered  for  both  U.S.  and  foreign  works. 

(a)  Includes  cooputer  software. 

(b)  In  1984  and  1985,  aachine-readable  works  are  included  under  aonographs. 

(c)  Included  in  the  category  **Draaatic  works,  including  any  accoapanying  ausic." 

(d)  Two-dinensional  works  of  fine  and  graphic  art,  including  prints  and  art  reproduction!:;  sculptural 
works;  technical  drawings  and  aodels;  photographs;  coMerciai  prints  and  labels;  works  of  applied 
arts,  cartographic  works^  and  Bultiaedia  works. 

Soiree:   The  Library  of  Congress,  Annual  Report.  Washington,  D.C.,  1983-1985. 

As  included  in:    (1983-1984)   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1986, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1985,  table  947;  (1985)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1987.  Washington,  D.C.,  1986,  table  923. 
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Table  6-23. 

New  booki*  and  new  editions  published:  1880-1949 


dooU  published  (a) 


Books  published  (a) 


Year 


ToUl 


New 
books 


New 
editions 


Year 


ToUl  books 


New 
editions 


1880   2,076 

1881   2,991 

1882   3,472 

1883   3,481 

1884   4,088 

1885   4,030 

1886   4,676 

1887   4,43/ 

1888   4,631 

1889   4,014 

1890   4,559 

1891   4,665 

1892    4,862 

1893   5,134 

1894    4,484 

1895   5,469 

1896   5,703 

1897   4,928 

1898    4,886 

1899   5,321 

1900   6,356 

1901   8,141 

1902   7,833 

1903   7,865 

1904   8,291 

1905   8,112 

1906   7,139 

1907   9,620 

1908   9,254 

1909   10,901 

1910   13,470 

1911   11,123  (b) 

1912   10,903 

1913   12,230 

1914   12,010 

1915   9,734 


NA 
NA 
lA 
lA 
lA 
MA 


NA 
NA 
NA 
HA 
NA 
NA 


NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4,113 

446 

NA 

NA 

4,074 

788 

4,281 

853 

3,837 

647 

5,101 

368 

5,189 

514 

4,171 

757 

4,332 

554 

4,749 

572 

4,49C 

1 

,866 

5,496 

2 

,645 

5,485 

2 

,348 

5,793 

2 

,072 

6,971 

1 

,320 

7,514 

598 

6,724 

415 

8,925 

695 

8,745 

509 

10,193 

70S 

11,671 

1 

799 

10,440 

783 

10,135 

768 

10,607 

1, 

623 

10,175 

1, 

835 

8,349 

1, 

385 

1916   10,U5  9,160 

1917   10,060  8,849 

1918   9,237  8,085 

1919    8,594  S25 

1920   8,422  5,101 

1921   8,329  5,438 

1922    8,638  5,998 

1923   8,863  6,257 

1924    9,012  6,380 

1925   9,574  6,680 

1926   9,925  6,832 

1927   10,153  7,450 

1928   10,354  7,614 

1929   :0,187  8,342 

1930   10,027  8,134 

1931   10,307  8,506 

1932   9,035  7,556 

1933   8,092  6,813 

1934    8,198  6,788 

1935   8,766  6,914 

1936   10,436  8,584 

1937   10,912  9,273 

1938   11,067  9,464 

1939   10,640  9,015 

1940   11,328  9,515 

1941   11,112  9,337 

1942   9,525  7,786 

1943   8,325  6,764 

1944   6,970  5,807 

1945    6,548  5,386 

1946   7,735  6,170 

1947   9,182  7,243 

lyno   9.897  7,807 

1949   10,892  8,460 


1,285 
1,211 
1,152 
969 
1,086 

1,008 
865 
921 
1,158 
1,493 

1,527 
1,449 
1,562 
1,845 
1,893 

1,801 
1,479 
1,279 
1,410 
1,852 

1,852 
1,639 
1,603 
1,625 
1,813 

1,775 
1,739 
1,561 
1,163 
1,162 

1,565 
1,939 
2,090 
2,432 


NA  Not  available. 


ERLC 


(a)   Years  1880-1919  includes  pa^)hli. 
pa^>hlets  excluded  entirely. 


.920-1928,  pa^ihlett  included  ui  total  only;  thereafter. 


(b)  A|r«es  with  s<wrce;  however,  figures  for  coapooents  do  not  add  to  toul  shown. 


Boohwn  Literary  Vearfaook,  igga.  Do'i,  Mead  Co.   All  other  series  reprinted  froa  various 
itwes  of  WirtTtrf  «W!;lT,  published  by  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  a  Xeroi  Education  Co.,  copyright  by  Xerox 
Corporation,   rigures  represent  the  nMber  of  titles  published,  not  the  m^Mr  of  books  printed. 
Table  taken  froa:   U.S.  hueau  of  the  Cennis,  Historical  SUtistics  of  the  United  staus>  Colonial  Ti^«  t 
1970.  Part  2.  Washington,  D.C.,  1975,  Series  f  192-217,  p.  808. 
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TaMe  6-24. 

Nfci¥  books  and  new  editions  published,  by  subject:    1950-1970  (continued  on  next  page) 


Books  published 


I9S0. 
19'il. 
1952. 
19^3. 
I9H. 
l9bS., 
19S6. 
J957.. 
KjS. 
19'>9.. 
1960. . 

1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
1964  . 
196^.. 
1966.. 
196/.. 
1968.. 
.969  . 
19/0 


11,022 

11,2«)«) 

11,840 

12,050 

11,901 

12,589 

12,538 

13,142 

13,462 

14,8/6  (b) 

15,012 

18,060 

21,904 

2b, /64 

28,451 

28,595 

30,050 

28, /62  (a) 

30,38/ 

29,5/9 

36,0/1 


New 
books 


editions 


8,634 

8,  /65 
9,399 

9,  /24 
9,690 

10,226 
10,00/ 
10,561 
11,012 
12,01/ 
12,069 

14,238 
16,448 
19,05/ 
20,542 
20,234 
21,819 
21,8// 
23,J21 
21, /8/ 
24,288 


2,388 
2,490 
2,441 
2,326 
2,711 
2,363 
2,531 
2,581 
2, 4  SO 
2,859 
2,94  3 

3,e22 
b,4Sd 

6,  /2/ 
?,909 
8,361 
S»231 
6,885 
/,06& 

7,  /9? 
11, /83 


New  books 


Agri- 
culture 


Bio- 
graphy 


9usii«ss  Lducation 


Fiction 


General 
works 


Hook 

History  econoaics 


111 
105 
114 

126 
111 
125 
106 
120 
122 
101 
121 

194 
215 
219 
209 
214 
212 
218 
191 
216 
200 


31/ 
2/2 
26/ 
265 
285 
305 
283 
304 
409 
354 
422 

539 
590 
66^ 

ne 

763 
/79 
844 
930 
856 
852 


538 
586 
650 
/lO 
68/ 
/35 
6/6 
699 
608 
671 
/46 

622 
66/ 
680 
69/ 
455 
819 
/83 
/86 
/18 
/35 


180 
180 

225 
196 

228 
222 
266 
28Z 
327 
240 

286 
308 
396 
411 
43/ 
478 
509 
6'*4 
566 
658 


209 
229 
238 
201 
223 
231 
229 
754 
2/6 
3b8 
308 

461 
559 
/// 
934 
/89 
886 
/81 
917 
/21 
847 


1,211 
1,329 
1,354 
1,495 
1,512 
1,459 
1,500 
1,433 
1,592 
1,6/5 
1,642 

1,645 
l,/8/ 
1,859 
l,/03 
1,615 
1,699 
1,981 
1,822 
1,816 
1,998 


262 
329 
336 
360 
339 
315 
305 
360 
213 
326 
233 

231 
2/9 
346 
361 
384 
410 
426 
521 
508 
568 


456 
435 
454 
495 

529 
5/2 
521 
773 
750 
750 
695 

796 
812 
84/ 
834 
909 
959 
1,015 
1,048 
1,191 
1,010 


HA  -  No  data  in  original  source. 

(a)   Beginning  in  196/,  counting  jethods  were  k  Msed;  pr^o-.  years  are  '*,t  strict^*  ca^»rable  with  subsequent  years. 
ih)   Beginning  in  1959,  daU  are  not  strictly  t^narable  with  previous  ya*rs  because  of  change  in  definition  of  "book." 
(r)    Prior  to  1961,  nicludes  ml litary 


150 
186 
23/ 
19/ 
192 
205 
159 
115 
142 
141 
155 

143 
156 
205 
188 
241 
219 
203 
245 
26/ 
735 


Juveni  le 


90/ 
982 
1,094 
1,764 
1,193 
1,3/2 
1,384 
1,420 
1,424 
1,540 
1,628 

1,513 
2,328 
2,605 
2,533 
2,4/3 
2,3/5 
2,390 
2,318 
1,321 
2,4/7 
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Table  6-24. 

New  books  and  new  editions  published,  by  subject:    1950-1970  (continued  from  previous  page) 


New  booU  (contifMMd) 


Literature 

n60  ic  ino 

Nusic 

rni  losophy, 

foetry , 

Rel igion 

Science 

Sociology, 
econoaics 

Sports, 
recreation 

T(K!hnology 

Travel 

I9b0     . .  iA 

228 

312 

Aft 

4>3 

67^ 

499 

44? 

1S3 

366 

221 

19Sl  HA 

7'* 

336 

80 

393 

400 

636 

S21 

430 

151 

28/ 

230 

19S2  HA 

36 

3S0 

)  i 

427 

424 

/IS 

Si  3 

4  78 

168 

311 

264 

tO^t  HA 

196 

328 

JO 

42) 

412 

72S 

S22 

467 

194 

294 

280 

HA 

226 

493 

IKK 

O'l 

Mo 

389 

/74 

S22 

463 

201 

jZS 

230 

HA 

24C 

407 

362 

423 

747 

623 

443 

1 7S 

3SS 

290 

221 

S/0 

334 

88 

42S 

337 

810 

S31 

448 

160 

404 

294 

la  ^7  HA 
l^Jt.,    •  •  HA 

2S2 

iVf 

73 

480 

3/6 

883 

697 

416 

19S 

316 

291 

lau  HA 

2%) 

49S 

393 

89 

467 

373 

941 

761 

494 

201 

443 

271 

19S9..  ..  HA 

630 

4<>S 

93 

MS 

39S 

984 

614 

S66 

204 

S8S 

298 

1960. ...  HA 

303 

S60 

388 

82 

496 

404 

963 

833 

6S1 

233 

S74  (r) 

372 

1961    ...  248 

203 

61/ 

S95 

114 

433 

S17 

1,098 

1,193 

1,289 

381 

66S 

4SS 

219 

7/1 

688 

13/ 

436 

SOS 

1,174 

1,309 

1,603 

367 

780 

S32 

1961    ...  :Vi 

269 

861 

7S2 

139 

SOS 

S78 

1,4S9 

1,648 

1,932 

427 

960 

S9S 

19M.  ...  %U 

2S6 

I»038 

8/6 

IM 

S2S 

681 

1,441 

1,923 

2,44S 

4S2 

939 

747 

196S  .    .  38S 

291 

1,166 

871 

183 

SS2 

;;s 

1,428 

1,6S0 

4,372 

4/4 

942 

63S 

1966.  ... 

316 

1,18^ 

1,00/ 

207 

629 

726 

1,477 

2,079 

2,632 

441 

1,091 

732 

1967  382 

392 

1,W2 

93S 

16S 

631 

739 

1,S02 

1,83S 

2,761 

391 

1,0S1 

769 

%32 

1 ,301 

1,022 

210 

669 

791 

1,S11 

2,011 

3,107 

SOI 

1,072 

88S 

1969.  ...  ISS 

363 

1,348 

928 

22/ 

676 

944 

1,276 

1,99S 

3,216 

S8S 

884 

802 

19/0   339 

3S5 

1,349 

1,IU 

217 

843 

973 

1,31S 

1,9SS 

3  867 

S83 

930 

848 

HA  -  No  data  tn  original  source. 


(a)  Beginning  in  1967,  counting  aeLhods  were  revised;  prior  years  are  not  strictly  ro^taraLle  with  subsequent  years. 

(b)  Beginning  in  t9S9,  dita  are  not  strictly  ca^>arable  with  previous  years  because  of  change  in  definition  of  "bock." 

(c)  Prior  to  1961,  includes  ailitary. 

Source:    Reprinted  froa  various  issues  of  Publishers  WeeklT.  published  by  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  a  Xerox  Education  Co.,  copyright  by  Xerox  Corporation.    Figures  represent 
the  naber  of  titles  published,  not  the  niaber  of  books  printed. 

As  included  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  SUtes.  Colonial  Tiaes  to  1970.  Part  2.  Washington,  D.C. ,  197S,  Series  192-217,  p.  808. 

NetJiodolofical  note:   Beginning  in  196/,  books  are  counted  by  title  rather  than  by  voluae.   Beginning  in  19S9,  the  United  Rations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization  definition  of  a  *'book"  (a  voIum  over  49  pages)  was  adopted,    frevimsly,  all  hardbound  books  and  all  paperbacks  that  were  specialtted  (workbooks,  laboratory 
■anuals,  etc.),  over  6S  pages,  or  had  aass  Market  distribution,  were  counted.   Years  prior  to  19S9,  therefore,  are  not  strictly  coaparable  with  subse<iuent 
years.   The  data  are  coapiM  fro*  inforaation  and  actual  books  sufaaitted  to  R.  R.  Bowker  Company  by  the  various  book  publishing  firvs.   The  source  also  contains  the 
IT"*^'^  "•iblirations  for  soae  foreign  nations 
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Table  6-25 

New  books  and  new  editions  published  domestically  and  imported  in  selected  vears 
197^-^985  ^ 


by  subject: 


New  books  and  new  editiofu  (b) 


Subject 


1985 


x970 

1975 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

prel.  1 

1980 

1981 

1983 

1984 

prel. 

Total 

36  071 

39,372 

48,793  (a) 

46,935 

53,380 

51,058 

40,929  1 

5,390 

3,830 

5,918 

6,337 

5,889 

456 

461 

474 

439 

572 

507 

H5  1 

104 

65 

87 

103 

91 

1  169 

1 ,691 

1,693 

1,722 

1,896 

1,836 

1,216  1 

157 

124 

137 

61 

118 

1  536 

1,968 

1  ftQI 
1  ,07l 

1,860 

1,752 

2,135 

2,098 

1,575  1 

126 

79 

150 

240 

167 

Business 

797 

1 ,185 

1,342 

1,327 

1,636 

1,696 

1,230  1 

74 

46 

132 

140 

118 

Eduut  ion 

1  178 

1,011 

1,172 

1,046 

1,059 

1,052 

873  1 

133 

93 

140 

190 

175 

►  ricti^  

3  137 

3,805 

C  «ojj 

J,0  J  J 

5,419 

5,470 

5,413 

4,505  1 

71 

56 

127 

164 

121 

846 

1  113 

1,743 

2,398 

2,767 

3,021 

2,420  1 

132 

104 

241 

268 

275 

History  

1,995 

1,823 

2,220 

7  177 

2,296 

2,257 

1,909  1 

296 

186 

291 

324 

332 

321 

728 

i79 

1,108 

1,099 

1,325 

1,306 

1,027  1 

40 

9 

43 

41 

JO 

2,640 

2,292 

2,8^9 

3,102 

3,049 

3,197 

3,128 

2,938  1 

58 

32 

72 

69 

76 

Uofuase  

472 

438 

529 

761 

576 

669 

670 

519  1 

134 

75 

160 

179 

177 

Law  

604 

915 

1,102 

1,418 

1,451 

1,756 

1,406 

1,075  1 

112 

82 

141 

158 

iU 

^Litntnn  

3,085 

1,904 

1,686 

1,777 

1,742 

1,957 

2,006 

1,608  1 

183 

124 

200 

238 

217 

1,476 

2,282 

3,291 

3,788 

3,229 

4,002 

3,554 

2,918  1 

671 

455 

474 

508 

442 

►  Nttic  

404 

305 

357 

398 

346 

417 

387 

290  1 

35 

28 

60 

S4 

48 

niiloiophy. 

pifchology  

1,280 

1,374 

1,429 

1,465 

1,465 

1,578 

1,554 

1,306  1 

218 

148 

163 

211 

221 

1,474 

1,501 

1,179 

1,183 

1,049 

1,234 

1,164 

916  1 

120 

97 

168 

174 

166 

1,788 

1,773 

2,055 

2,278 

2,075 

2,433 

2,482 

1,994  j 

94 

73 

119 

160 

139 

2,358 

2,942 

3,109 

3,375 

3,124 

3,620 

3,236 

2,698  1 

1,069 

752 

1,042 

1,032 

1,003 

Socioloty,  econoucs. 

5,912 

6.S90 

7,152 

7,801 

7,449 

8,470 

7,794 

6,117  1 

1,050 

835 

1,294 

1,373 

1,265 

Sports,  recreation.... 

799 

1,225 

971 

1,264 

1,191 

1,335 

1,299 

951  1 

85 

52 

1* 

137 

85 

1,141 

1,720 

2,337 

2,313 

2,328 

2,994 

2,639 

2,015  1 

373 

283 

481 

454 

398 

1,394 

794 

504 

472 

482 

562 

551 

385  1 

55 

32 

60 

61 

55 

Iflports  (c) 


1985 


■ote:   This  table  co^»rises  new  books  (those  published  for  the  first  tuw),  and  new  editions  (*hose  with  changes  in  teit  or  format).  Not 
included  are:   govemMnt  publications;  books  sold  only  by  subscnptioo;  dissertations,  periodicals  ant  quarterlies;  anl  pa^ihiets  undtr  49 


(a)  Increase  is  due  largely  to  a  njor  uiproveaent  in  the  recording  of  paperfoound  books. 

(b)  Prior  to  1980,  book  entries  co^n-ised  all  titles  subutted  for  listing  in  Bowker's  Weekl   Recort  durmg  a  calendar  year.   Beginning  in  1980 
listings  cover  those  titles  issued  six  aonths  tn  advance  of  purchase. 

(c)  Data  for  uports  in  1982  are  not  available. 

Sara:    R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  New  York,  NY,  Publishtrs  Weekly  (copyright  by  Xeroi  Corporation). 

As  included  ui  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  statistical  Abstract  of  the  Unittrf  stat«,  1q«7,  Washington,  D.C.,  1986,  table  370,  p.  214. 
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Table  6-26. 

Number  of  employees  and  earnings  of  production  workers  in  printing  and  publishing  industry,  selected  years: 
1970-1986  (continued  on  next  page) 


Industry  1970        1975        1976        1977        1978        1979        1980        1981        1982        1983        1984        1985  1986 


00 
00 


erJc 


Printing  and  publishing  toUl  (a) 

E^loyees  (in  thousands)   1,106  1,083  1,080  1,109      1,181      1,243      1,252  1,266  1,269      1,296      1,372  1,435 

Production  workers  (in  thousands)   662  624  630  639         665         702         699  698  698         710         756  793 

Average  hourly  earnings  (dollars)  (b).  3.92  5.38  5.69  6.09       6.47       6.91       7.53  8.18  8.75       9.11       9.40  9.71 

Newspapers 


E^>loyees  (in  thousands)   373  377  383  393  406  421  420  422  418  428  441  452  457 

Production  workers  (in  thousands)   181  168  167  165  165  16V  164  162  158  161  166  170  170 

Average  hourly  earnings  (dollars)  (b).  4.24  5.81  6.30  6.67  6.87  7-25  7.72  8.35  8.88  9.22  9.51  9.77  10.02 

Periodicals 

E^)loyees  (in  thousands)   75  68  70  72  79  82  90  9t)  98  100  107  112  115 

Production  workers  (in  thousands)   25  12  19  20  15  14  16  19  21  22  24  28  40 

Average  hourly  earnings  (dollars)  (b).  4.18  5.13  5.81  6.26  5.87  6.38  7.16  7.80  8.86  9.56  10.06  10.20  10.63 


(a)  Includes  industries  not  shown  separately. 

(b)  Average  for  production  workers  only. 
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Table 

Number  of  employees  and  earnings  of  production  workers  in  printing  and  publishing  industry,  selected  years: 
1970-1986  (coniinued  from  previous  page) 


^stry  1970  1975  1976  1977  1978  1979  1980  1981  198?.  1983  1984  1985  1986 
Books 

Eaployees  (in  thousands)   99  98  88  90  103  103  101  100  102  98  102  109  109 

Production  workers  (in  thousands)   5A  48  47  47  52  53  52  51  51  49  50  55  59 

Average  hourly  eamiJlgs  (dollars)  (b).  3.51  4.64  4.95  5.30  5.70  6.13  6.76  7.49  8.07  8.38  8.50  8.70  9.02 

Comercial  printing 

Employees  (in  thousands)   357  348  359  367  379  412  414  417  425  437  468  49 j  508 

Production  workers  (in  thousands)   276  262  270  275  280  306  307  307  311  319  343  361  369 

Average  hourly  earnings  (dollars)  (b).  3.97  5.46  5.68  6.14  6.69  7.16  7.85  8.50  9.04  9.40  9.69  10.05  10.27 

Blankbooks  and  bookbinding 

Enployees  (in  thousands)   59  55  50  52  61  65  62  63  61  65  69  71  73 

Production  workers  (in  thousands)   48  4  5  41  42  50  54  51  51  49  5:  56  57  59 

Average  hourly  earnings  (dollars)  (b).  2.99  4.10  4.39  4.71  4.97  5.31  5.78  6.31  6.76  7.17  7.38  7.63  7.87 

(b)   Average  for  production  workers  only. 

Source:  U.S.  Depart«nt  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Ubor  SUtistics,  tolovwant  Hours  and  Earnings,  United  SUtes.  1909-84.  Voltne  I,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  1985; 
and  1987  Suppleaent. 

Tables  tal»n  fro«:    (1970)  U.S.  Buieau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1971.  Washington,  D.C.,  1971,  table  345;  (1975,  1980,  1985) 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1987.  Washington,  D.C.,  1986,  table  672;  (1976,  1977)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1978,  Washington,  D.C.,  1978,  table  676;  (1978)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1979.  Washington,  O.C.,  1979,  table  681;  (1979)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes.  1980.  Washington,  D.C., 
1980,  table  692;  (1981)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  tlie  United  States.  1982/83.  Washington,  D.C.,  1982,  table  661;  (1982)  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Sutes,  1984.  Washington,  D.C.,  1983,  taDle  707;  (198:)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  SUtes,  1985,  Washington,  D.C.,  1984,  table  690;  (1984)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes,  1986.  Washington, 
D.C.,  1985,  table  69^j;  (1986)  U.S.  Departnent  of  Labor,  B»»reau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  faplovent  Hours  and  Earnings,  Ignited  SUUs.  19^7  Simfti^nt,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1987.  ^  ^ 
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Table  S-27. 

Estimated  book  publishing  industry  sales  in  selected  years:  1972-1984 


1972  1977 


1982 


1983 


198A 


Dollir 
uount 


Dollar 
Mount 


Dollar 
asount 


Percent 
change 
froa  1977 


Dollar 
aaount 


Percent 
change 
frofi  1982 


Percent  Percent  P  ircept 
Dollar  change  change  chaciKe 
aaount     froa  1983     Item  1982     froa  1977 


(toUl)   887.2  1,355.5 

AAilt  hardbound   251.5  501.3  671.6 

AAilt  papertound^   82.4  223.7  452.0 

Juvenile  hardbound   106.5  136.1  180.3 

Juvenile  |>aperbound   k.k  26.1  51.5 

■ili«iflUS(toUl)   117.5  250.6  390.0 

Biblei,  tMtJMU,  hynals, 

and  praywbooks   61.6  ii6.3  163.7 

Other  religious   55.9  134.3  226.2 

PrafesBioBil  (toUl)   m.O  698.2  1,230.5 

Technical  and  scientific   131.8  249.3  431.4 

feisiness  and  other  professional..  192.2  286.3  530.6 
  57.0  162.6  268.5 

ci"bs   2^0.5  406.7  590.0 

Nail  order  publications   198.9  396.4  604.6 

Mass  aarfcet  paperback  rack-sxMd...  250.0  487.7  665.5 

University  presses   41.4  56.1  122.9 

EleamtAry  and  secondary  uit   497.6  755.9  1,051.5 

College  teat   375.3  549.7  i,u2.4 

Stmdardiied  tests   26.5  44.6  69.7 

Subscription  reference   278.9  294.4  396.6 

AV  anii  othir  aadia  (toUl)   116.2  151.3  148.0 

^^^^   101.2  131.4  130.1 

  9.2  11.6  7.9 

0*^^   5.8  8.3  10.0 

0^    49.2  63.4  77.1 

  3,017.8  5,142.-^  7,844.3 


(dollars  are  in  aillions) 

52.8      1,595.2  17.7  1,695.8 


34.3 
102.1 
32.5 
97.3 

55.6 


40.8 
68.4 


73.0 
85.3 
65.1 

45.1 
52.5 
36.5 
119.1 
39  1 
75.8 
56.3 
34.7 
-2.2 

-1.0 
-31.9 
20.5 

21.6 

52.5 


807.6 
531.6 
190.3 
65.7 

454.9 


182.0 
272.9 


76.2  1,373.0 


491.0 

y;.2 

320.8 

654.4 
554.5 
706.1 
129.9 
1,149.7 
1,278.6 
79.7 
443.0 
143.0 

124.3 
7.6 
11.1 

80.0 

8^592. 0 


20.3 
17.6 
S.5 
27.6 


11.2 
20.6 


13.8 
5.8 
19.5 

10.9 
-8.3 
6.1 
5.7 
9.3 
7.3 
14.3 
11.7 
-3.4 

-4.5 
-3.8 
11.1 


833.4 
582.1 
208.2 
72.1 

461.7 


182.0 
279.7 


11.6  1,458.1 


526.4 
589.1 
342.6 

660.9 
573.9 
732.9 
139.3 
1,310.7 
1,279.0 
85.8 
465.2 
175.0 

152.3 
8.8 
13.9 


3.8  83.1 
9.5  9,121.4 


6.3 

3.'' 
9.5 
9.4 
9.8 


0.0 
2.5 

6.2 

7.2 
5.0 
6.8 

1.0 
3.5 
3.8 
7.2 

14.0 
4.1 
7.7 
5.0 

22.4 

22.5 
15.3 
25.0 

3.9 

6.2 


25.1 

24.1 
28.8 
15.5 
40.0 


11.2 
23.7 


22.0 
11.0 
27.6 

12.0 
-5.1 
10.1 
13.3 
24.7 
12.0 
23.1 
17.3 
18.2 

17.1 
11.4 
39.0 

/.e 


91.1 

66.2 
160.2 

53.0 
176.2 

84.3 


56.5 
108.3 

108.8 

111.2 
105.8 
110.7 

62.5 
44.8 
50.3 
148.3 
73.4 
%.9 
92.4 
58.0 
15.7 

15.9 
-24.1 
67.5 

31.1 

77.4 


*  Tncludes  nom-ck-sised  sales  by  aass  aarket  publishers  of  $113.5  ailUon  in  1982;  $139.3  ■iiuon  in  1983;  and  approxiaately  $174.7  aillion  in  1984. 
Saacm:   Association  of  /muicMn  Publishers,  1984  AfBsal  SUtittics. 

As  included  in  Joanne  O^Hare,  ed.,  goiAer  Anwl  of  Librarr  and  Book  Trade  Infoimation.  31st  edition,  R.  R.  Bowker  Cc^»ny,  Nev  York.  MY,  1986, 
table  1,  p.  430.  *  ' 
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Table  6-28. 

Recent  printing  and  publishing  performance  and  forecast:  1984-1987 


Estinatec^ 


Value  of 

value  of 

Forecasted  value 

shipaents 

shipoents 

of  shipaents 

Industry  dat^ 

198^ 

1985 

1986 

1987 

(in  Billions  of  dollars) 

Value  of  slii]MDts  (current  dollars)  (a)  

110,925 

118,432 

(b) 

27,026 

28,941 

(b) 

14,907 

15,743 

(b) 

10,215 

11,235 

(b) 

3,000 

3,225 

(b) 

Miscellaneous  publishing  

3,400 

3,575 

(b) 

CoMercial  printing  

35,925 

38,440 

(b) 

6,543 

6,720 

(b) 

2,564 

2,747 

(b) 

2,435 

2,537 

(b) 

915 

960 

(b) 

1,579 

1,682 

(b) 

2,347 

2,457 

(b) 

96,6U 

99,393  102.706 

22,080 

22,522 

23,017 

12,140 

12,261 

12,457 

Book  publishing  

8,760 

9,065 

9,475 

2,750 

2,875 

2,990 

Hiscellaneous  publishing  

3,126 

3,204 

3,316 

33,000 

34,325 

35,870 

5,943 

6,081 

6,354 

2,308 

2,354 

2,413 

Blankbooks  and  binders  

2,163 

2,195 

2,259 

Bookbinding  

810 

815 

825 

1,420 

1,471 

1,527 

2,109 

2,143 

2,178 

■ote:   Estimates  and  forecasts  nade  by  International  Trade  Administration. 


(a)  Value  of  all  products  and  services  sold  by  the  printing  and  publishing  industry. 

(b)  Data  not  available  for  forecasting. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Bureau  of  Economc  Analysis,  International  Trade  Adainistration  (ITA), 
U.S.  Industrial  Outlooks  1987,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  27-1. 


Table  6-29. 

Quantity  of  books  sold  and  value  of  U.S.  domestic  consumer  expenditures,  by  type  of  publication 
and  market  area:    1974  -  1985  (continued  on  next  page) 


Type  of  publication  and  1985, 


■arket  area 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

prel« 

IfaiU  sold 

(in  Billions) 

1,S60 

1,541 

1,589 

1,666 

1,768 

1,799 

1,856 

1,895 

1,924 

2,045 

2,013 

2,060 

Hardbound,  total  

530 

526 

547 

573 

601 

629 

689 

742 

690 

749 

719 

766 

1,030 

1,015 

1,042 

1,093 

1,166 

1,170 

1,167 

1,153 

1,233 

1,297 

1,293 

1,294 

298 

272 

288 

320 

356 

375 

487 

495 

518 

614 

612 

681 

192 

182 

193 

217 

255 

285 

369 

372 

356 

409 

424 

475 

106 

90 

95 

103 

101 

90 

118 

123 

162 

205 

188 

207 

78 

96 

113 

128 

135 

145 

152 

149 

157 

153 

162 

168 

53 

51 

57 

61 

72 

85 

103 

110 

125 

139 

129 

132 

202 

195 

^14 

215 

202 

158 

127 

126 

121 

121 

111 

107 

272 

257 

244 

242 

244 

246 

217 

218 

220 

222 

231 

243 

83 

84 

84 

83 

91 

101 

118 

119 

119 

122 

114 

109 

79 

85 

104 

108 

117 

130 

145 

162 

136 

121 

103 

99 

484 

491 

475 

500 

539 

548 

495 

506 

51/ 

542 

541 

512 

550 

595 

618 

668 

744 

7/5 

841 

867 

911 

1,019 

1,005 

1,039 

205 

195 

203 

214 

229 

223 

242 

245 

251 

266 

260 

258 

Libraries  and  institutions  

79 

73 

73 

78 

82 

87 

93 

89 

88 

89 

90 

9j 

364 

309 

295 

299 

285 

289 

271 

260 

257 

253 

263 

in 

298 

286 

315 

326 

344 

347 

328 

346 

3?0 

309 

284 

276 

Other  

65 

83 

85 

81 

84 

/8 

80 

89 

96 

109 

111 

n8 

^Includes  university  press  publications  and  subscription  reference  works  not  shown  separately  by  type. 


Table  6-29. 

Quantity  of  books  sold  and  value  of  U.S.  domestic  consumer  expenditures,  by  type  of  pubUcation 
and  market  area:    1974  -  1985  (continued  from  previous  pag  ^ 


Type  of  publication  and 

107/. 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

19b0 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985, 
prel. 

(in  billions 

1  of  dollars) 

Total* 

•^,487 

4,969 

5 

,580 

6,300 

7,23) 

7,948 

8,854 

9,906 

10,549 

12,012 

12,777 

14,177 

Hardbound,  tnfal 

1  01  9 

iy\JlC 

1  97iL 

i,z/o 

3 

,o!>3 

4,032 

4,646 

5,143 

5,731 

6,4*>3 

6,b01 

7,574 

8,001 

8,996 

Softbound.  total 

1  /i7*k 
1,H  /  J 

1  AOl 
1  ,0V  J 

1 
1 

,VZo 

2,269 

2,585 

2,805 

3,123 

3,444 

3,9*i9 

4,438 

4,776 

5,181 

1   A1  H 

1  AOI 

1,UVZ 

1 

,22C 

1,439 

1,659 

1,856 

2,349 

2,695 

2,824 

3,481 

3,750 

4,460 

Adult  

806 

866 

98: 

1,180 

1,379 

1,553 

1,954 

2,242 

2,325 

2,881 

3,097 

3,657 

208 

226 

237 

259 

279 

303 

395 

453 

499 

600 

653 

803 

Religious. 

9  AO 

ijo 

4j3 

520 

552 

628 

687 

763 

838 

997 

1,130 

1,263 

Profess  i  am.  I 

J  j1 

D90 

DOZ 

/86 

1,053 

1,158 

1,453 

1,656 

1,8/1 

2,136 

2,207 

2,430 

Book  clubs.  

jU/ 

JoZ 

414 

4' 

490 

473 

497 

504 

530 

519 

544 

Elhi  text  

Aft*) 
DO  J 

OoD 

753 

834 

932 

880 

931 

1,002 

1,108 

1,251 

1,413 

College  text  

O  J  J 

725 

819 

957 

1,138 

1,289 

1,429 

1,577 

1,628 

1,690 

Hail  order  publications  

284 

321 

426 

472 

531 

592 

686 

588 

552 

569 

589 

Mass  narket  paperbacks  

564 

651 

741 

897 

981 

1,011 

987 

1,098 

1,199 

1,338 

1,433 

1,496 

1,310 

1,565 

1, 

,791 

2,123 

2,500 

2,838 

3,341 

3,891 

4,224 

5,095 

5,476 

6,260 

775 

895 

1: 

,005 

1,140 

1,319 

1,383 

1,603 

1,833 

2,037 

2,326 

2,428 

2,584 

Libraries  and  institutions.... 

4X2 

452 

S02 

561 

652 

747 

846 

887 

964 

1,037 

1,1C9 

1,231 

816 

845 

865 

945 

i,or» 

1,113 

1,176 

1,191 

1,266 

1,364 

1,522 

1,711 

1,089 

1,118 

.311 

1,411 

1,616 

1,749 

1,?64 

1,959 

1,897 

1,985 

?,018 

2,132 

8b 

94 

106 

120 

130 

119 

124 

147 

163 

204 

224 

259 

lote:    Includes  all  titles  released  by  publishers  in  the  U.S.  and  iaports  which  appear  under  the  ijn)rints  of  Aaeritan  publishers. 
Milti-voluae  sets,  such  as  encyclopedias,  are  counted  as  one  i^iit. 

^Includes  university  press  publications  and  subscription  reference  works  not  showr  separately  by  type. 
Source:    Book  Industry  Study  Group,  Inc.,  Boo»  Industry  Trends.  New  York,  NY,  annual.  (Copyright) 

^      \j»     ^"  Census,  aUlistical  Abstract  nf^»->  United  States;    1987.  Washington,  D.C.,  1986,  table  36^S,  p.  213, 
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Table  6-30. 

Average  retail  prices  of  books  and  i>eriodicals  in  selected  years:  1975-1985 


Books  (per  voluw) 


Subj«ct 


1975 


1980 


1984 


1985 
prel. 


(in  dollars) 


Hardcowr  i\)   16.19 

Agriculture   13.72 

►  Art   17.90 

►  Biography   u.09 

Business   16.54 

Education   10.81 

►  rictiOB   8.31 

General  reference   21.60 

History   15.85 

Hoae  econoncs   10.27 

►J— ila   5.82 

Language   15. 80 

law   23.22 

►  Liteatm   U.89 

Hedicuie   22.15 

►  Nttic   14  83 

Philosophy,  psychology  12.75 

►  ^a•try  Mi  ^Ma   10. 76 

Religion   11.16 

Science   22.81 

Sociology,  econcucs..  21.65 

Sports,  recreation   10.97 

Technology   19.66 

Travel   15.1,3 

Paperbacks: 

Nass  earfcet  (b)   1.46 

Trade  or  other    5.24 


24.64 

27.55 
27.70 
19.77 
22.45 
17.01 
12.46 
29.84 
22.78 
13.31 
8.16 
22.16 
33.25 
18.70 
34.28 
21.79 
21.70 
17.85 
17.61 
37.45 
31.76 
15.92 
33.64 
16.80 


NA 

8.60 


30.00 

34.92 
33.03 
22.53 
26.01 
24.47 
14.74 
35.61 
27.53 
15.70 
10.02 
22. «7 
43.88 
28.57 
40.74 
27.79 
29.70 
26.75 
17.76 
46.57 
33.35 
20.16 
45.80 
21.31 


3.41 
13.86 


31.43 

36.27 
33.35 
22. 26 
28.59 
27.66 
15.25 
37.67 
27.13 
17.11 
9.88 
28.45 
41.89 
24.37 
43.49 
27.81 
28.17 
21.91 
18.73 
51.32 
33.92 
22.21 
49.26 
23.90 


3.59 
13.43 


Periodicals  (c) 


Subject 


1975 


1980 


1984 


198b 
prel. 


(in  dollars) 

Total   19.94  34. S4  S4.97  59.70 

Agriculture   9.70  15.24  24.06  26.05 

Business  and  ecanaucs   15.26  25.42  38.87  44.41 

Qiaustry  and  physics   76.84  137.45  228.90  238.43 

ChUdra*s  periodicals   4.69  7.8b  12.21  13.31 

Engineering   26.64  49 . 15  78. 70  84 . 38 

fim  ad  applied  arU   ii.09  18.67  26.90  27.03 

Hiltory   11. u  15.77  23.68  25.55 

HOM  ecofKaics   li,.24  24.63  37.15  41.04 

IndustriAl  arts   10.59  20.70  30.40  35.09 

JoumaliH,  n— m   it  100s   14.70  27.34  39.25  46.08 

Labor  and  industrial  relations..  7.40  18.84  29.8  7  34  .  75 
  15.00  23.00  31.31  55.15 

Library  and  infonation  scieoce.  14.18  23.25  38.85  40.66 

Litntm  aed  UnguafM   10.41  15. 30  23.02  24.18 

NatheMtics,  botany,  geology, 

and  general  science   35.95  67. S4  106.56  116.93 

ftedicine   42.38  73.37  125.57  137.92 

Philosophy  and  religion   v. 05  14.73  21.94  24.30 

Education   u.72  23.45  34.01  37.81 

Physical  education  and 

recreation   7. 80  13.83  20. S4  23.72 

Politic&l  science   12.79  19.30  32.43  32.72 

Psychology   27.51  41.95  69.74  76.34 

Sociology  and  anthropology   u.85  27.56  43.87  50.87 

Zoology   27.37  44.58  78.3  5  90.75 

General  interest  periodicals   14.36  19.87  27.90  26.41 


NA  -  Not  available. 

(a)  Excludes  publications  of  U.S.  and  other  govermenUl  units,  books  sold  only  by  subscription,  disserUtions,  periodicals  and 
quarterlies,  and  paiphlets  under  49  pages. 

(b)  "Pocket- sized"  books  sold  pruwrily  through  eagazine  and  news  outlets,  supermarkets,  and  variety  stores. 

(c)  Average  annual  subscription  prices. 


a:  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  Nev  York,  NY,  (books)  Publishers  Weekly.  March  14,  1986;  The  Bowker  Annul  of  Library  and  Book  Trade 
Information:  (Periodicals)  Library  Journal,    .gust  1985,  and  earlier  issiy  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  Unit»  '^atcs.  1987.  Washington,  O.C.,  1986,  table  371,  p 
214. 
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Table  6-31. 

Number  of  voliimes  published  by  number  of  publishers,  and  average  and 
median  price  per  volume  for  three  categories  of  hardcover  books: 
1980-1985 


Type  of  books,  publishing  infonation 


1980 


Invels  (a) 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Nuiter  of  /oluaes/nunber  of  publishers   317/42 

Average  price  (dollars)   11.73 

Hedian  price  (dollars)   11,50 

Biograp^ 

Nuaber  of  voluBes/nunber  of  publishers   130/56 

Average  price  (dollars)   17.05 

Hedian  price  (dollars)   15.00 

Kistanr  (b) 

NuBber  of  voluaes/nuaber  of  publishers   154/57 

Average  price  (dollars)   19.35 

Hedian  price  (dollars)   18.50 


243/45 
12.61 

13.50 


116/54 
18.09 
16.95 


188/70 
20.35 
19.00 


117/41 
14.75 
14.95 


140/62 
20.43 
18.95 


152/64 
22.88 
19.50 


214/4? 
15.27 
14.95 


150/62 
20.74 
18.50 


172/51 
21.90 
20.00 


172/4? 
16.46 
15.95 


134/60 
21.75 
18.95 


149/79 
24.77 
22.50 


219/49 
16.53 
16.95 


137/60 
22.09 
19.50 


179/70 
24.25 
25.00 


(a)  Not  oystery,  western,  science  fiction,  light  roaances;  hardcover  boots  only, 
.b)  Not  art  books. 

Source:    Fall  announcements  of  hardcover  books  in  Publishers  Vteekl/.  19G0-1985. 

Table  taken  froa:    Joanne  O'Hare,  ed.,  Bowter  Annual  of  Library  and  Book  Trade  Infonation,  1986. 

R.  R.  Bowker  Conpany,  Nev  York,  MY,  1986,  table  D,  p.  428. 
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Table  6-32. 

Average  prices  and  price  indexes  of  mass  market  paperbacks  in  the  U.S. 
in  selected  years:  1981-1985 


1983  (final)  1984  (final)  1905  (preliidnary) 


1981 


Type  of  book 

average 
ices 

Total 

voln^s 

prxces 

TimIav 

inoex 

loiai 
vol'jses 

Average 
prices 

iiiuez 

Total 
voluaes 

Average 
prices 

Index 

/^iculture  

12.54 

7 

$5.09 

L 

t7  ftS 
^Z  .OJ 

iiZ.Z 

Q 

zlb.o 

^Art  

5  49 

H.O  J 

St  7& 

IMJ.o 

1 

8.95 

163.0 

BinsfrsBliv .  -   

3  82 

49 

1  71  7 

77 

f  L 

116.4 

75 

4.63 

121.1 

Business  

4  63 

3 

S  07 

XUO.  1 

71 

/.  Q7 

IUO.3 

zb 

0.  ZZ 

134.3 

EducAtiofi  

3  96 

ItO  0 

c 

C    1 C 

1  m  1 
13U.  1 

12 

6.10 

154.1 

►  Pictioo  

2.47 

2,838 

7  ft7 
£.0/ 

llA  7 
110.  £ 

3.11. 0 

Z,<»// 

3.21 

130.1 

3.63 

48 

5.32 

146.6 

5S 

4.58 

126.3 

95 

4.65 

128.2 

25 

4.42 

125.2 

21 

3.77 

106.8 

29 

5.20 

147.4 

4.35 

77 

4.69 

107.8 

81 

4.95 

113.7 

101 

5.64 

129.6 

1  70 

7  7/. 

1Z3.1 

ion 
ZZO 

2.31 

129.1 

218 

2.67 

149.3 

Langqage  

3.42 

20 

3.42 

100.0 

20 

5.56 

162.5 

14 

4.53 

132.3 

2 

2.95 

95.5 

6 

5.12 

165.6 

6 

6.45 

208.7 

3.42 

32 

3.97 

116.1 

54 

3.63 

106.0 

32 

4.77 

139.3 

31 

5.18 

141.5 

33 

5.01 

136.9 

30 

5.39 

147.3 

2 

5.45 

HA 

3 

5.28 

NA 

9 

5.46 

HA 

2.84 

90 

4.34 

152.8 

90 

4.38 

154.3 

112 

4.19 

147.4 

3.22 

18 

4.91 

152.5 

10 

5.11 

158.5 

12 

4.36 

135.4 

22 

3.86 

143.0 

15 

3.87 

143.5 

25 

3.46 

128.3 

17 

4.26 

S5.7 

54 

3.55 

79.9 

15 

6.09 

136.9 

3.43 

4j 

4.25 

123.9 

44 

4.42 

128.9 

44 

4.71 

137.4 

3.05 

171 

3.46 

113.4 

189 

4.06 

133.2 

158 

3.75 

m.9 

4.20 

47 

4.02 

95.7 

81 

8.61 

205.1 

32 

10.62 

252.8 

18 

9.93 

307.4 

10 

5.86 

181.4 

8 

6.41 

198.3 

3,800 

3.13 

118.1 

3,593 

3.41 

128.6 

3,538 

3.59 

135.3 

NA  •  Not  available 


■ote:  Average  prices  of  nass  aarket  paperbacks  are  based  on  listings  of  market  titles  in  Paperbound  .  >ks  in 
Print.  Indei  base.  1981  =  100.  Caution  is  advised  in  intarprpcing  this  table,  as  rrany  categories  list  fewer  than 
20  vo]««es  per  year  published;  thus,  the  likelihood  is  high  of  one  .few  book*  skewing  the  average  price  and 
indei  either  high  or  low  for  that  category. 

Source:  Dennis  E.  Saith  and  Sue  Plezia,  University  of  California,  as  published  in  Joanne  0*Hare,  ed..  The  Bowker 
Annual  of  Library  and  Book  Trade  Information.  31st  edition,  1986,  R.R.  Bowker  Co^umy,  New  York,  NY,  1986,  table  5, 
p.  450. 
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Table  6-33. 

Bases  for  traditional  and  mass  market  publishers*  initial  print  quantity  decisions:  1981  (continued  on 
next  page) 


Traditional  publishers*  decisions  Mass  aarket  publishers*  decisions 


Ratings  by  panels*  Ratings  by  panels* 


Whole-  Mass 
Key  factors  in  Traditional       salers/        Book-  Hanu>  aarket    Independent        Book-  Nanu- 

order  decisions  publishers       jobbers      sellers    Librarians  facturers     publishers  aistributors      sellers  facturers 


(order 

of  ranking  by  panel  in  parentheses) 

3.5 

(4) 

3.9 

(3) 

3.8 

(2) 

3.9 

(2) 

4.0  (2) 

1.0 

(6) 

2.3 

(8) 

2.7 

(7) 

2.7 

(5) 

2.9 

(5) 

3.7 

(5) 

3.4 

(5) 

3.8 

(3) 

3.5  (3) 

4.5 

il) 

3.3 

(4) 

2.9 

(6) 

kA 

(2) 

Author* s  reputation  or 

4.2 

(2) 

4.4 

(1) 

4.4 

(1) 

4.S 

(1) 

4.8  (1) 

4.5 

(1) 

4.8 

(V 

4.6 

(1) 

4.8 

(1) 

Breakeven  vs.  author's 
advance  or  royalty 

2.6 

(7) 

3.1 

(7) 

3.7 

(3) 

3.1 

(6) 

2.8  (4) 

1.5 

(5) 

3.5 

(3) 

3.6 

(3) 

2.3 

(6) 

2.8 

(6) 

3.8 

(4) 

3.6 

(4) 

3.4 

(4) 

2.4  (/) 

3.0 

(4) 

2.5 

(7) 

3.4 

(5) 

2.7 

(5) 

Editor's  recosKndations. . . . 

2.9 

(5) 

3.1 

(7) 

2.7 

(7) 

3.2 

(S) 

2.0  (8) 

3.0 

(4) 

3.0 

(5) 

1.6 

(9) 

2.1 

(7) 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.0 

(4) 

3.9 

(2) 

4.0 

n 

3.9 

(3) 

Sales  departjaent*  s 

3.6 

(3) 

3.2 

(6) 

2.9 

(6) 

3.2 

(S) 

2.5  (6) 

3.5 

(3) 

2.0 

(9) 

2.6 

(8) 

1.8 

(8) 

k.k 

(1) 

4.0 

(2) 

3.8 

(2) 

3.9 

(2) 

2.6  (5) 

4.0 

(2) 

2.8 

(6) 

3.7 

(3) 

3.0 

(4) 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

B^te:  Nean  rating  values  that  are  equal  are  assigned  equal  rank. 

*  Nean  rating  evaluation  by  panel  of  the  inportance  of  factors  in  deciding  on  the  quantity  of  initial  printing:    1  -  not  important,  5  -  very 
ia-)ortant. 

Source:  Arthur  Andersen  and  Ccapany,  Book  Distribution  in  the  United  SUtes:  1st  >  and  Perceptions.  Book  Industry  Study  GroLp,  New  York,  NY,  1982, 
^      O    ttA  4.16. 


Table  6-33. 

Bases  for  traditional  and  mass  market  publishers'  initial  print  quantity  decisions:  1981  (continued  from 
previous  page) 


NethGdoloKical  bote:   The  Book  Industry  Study  Group,  Inc.,  (BISG),  whose  eeabers  represent  all  types  of  entities  within  the  industry,  identified 
distribution  as  a  high  priority  for  an  analytic  study.    In  spring  and  svmtr  of  1981,  Arthur  Andersen  and  Coapany  carried  out  a  study  of  book 
distribution  for  BISG,  using  the  Delphi  technique.   Two  rounds  of  <iuestiumaires  were  sent  to  seven  panels  of  respondents.   The  panels  consisted  of  20 
to  40  senior  executives  representative  of  the  following  groups:   publishers  of  traditional  books  (trade,  college  text,  scholarly,  reference, 
technical,  and  inspirational  books);  publishers  of  aass  Mtket  paperbacks;  wholesalers  and  jobbers;  independent  distributors  of  aass  aarket 
paperbacks;  booksellers;  librarians;  and  wmufacturers  (printers  and  binders).   The  survey  did  not  address  distribution  processes  for  elhi  books  or 
dii'ict  aail  distribution.  The  first  questionnaire  required  approsiaately  three  hours  to  coaplete;  the  second  was  shorter  and  tailored  to  each  panel. 
The  ove  Jl  response  rate  was  70  percent,  with  panel  response  rates  varying  froa  S8  to  83  percent.    In  the  Delphi  technique,  the  panels  of  experts  do 
not  CCA  together  physically  and  reaain  completely  anooyaous  to  each  other.   Thi's,  any  panel  aeaber  aay  revise  previous  positions,  and  the  possibility 
of  attaching  a  specific  opinion  to  a  particular  individual  is  avoided.   Other  influences  were  also  avoided,  such  as  influence  of  doa'jiant  im'ividuals, 
irrelevant  coaaunications  within  a  group,  and  group  pressure  for  conforaity.    The  survey  coordinator  extracts  the  relevant  infonation  froa  responses 
and  subaits  the  statistical  swary  and  ccnaentary  to  individual  panel  aeabers  for  future  rounds.  Arthur  Andersen  and  Coapany,  Book  Distribution  in 
the  United  SUtes:    Issues  and  Perceptions,  Book  Industry  Study  Group,  Mew  York,  NY,  1982,  pp.  2.1*2.9  and  5.9. 
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Chart  6-3. 

Bases  for  maas  market  publishera'  initial  print  quantity,  as  rated 
by  amrey  panels:  IQBl 


Manuiacturers 
Booksellers 


Mass  market 
publishers 


Adoption  (coUmo  Ust) 


Adronce  ordi 


Author's  reputation/ 
promotaUlitj 

BraokoTon  oathor's 
adfanco/royaltj  agraamant 

Economic  print  run  liaa 


EfUtor'0  recommendations 


Hardeorer  lalae  reeulta 


Sales  department 
recommendations 

Type  of  hrtok 


Note:  Mean  rating  evaluation  hj  panels  of  the  importance  of  factors  in  deddina 
on  the  quantity  of  initial  prinUnf :  1«  not  Important,  6«  Tory  Important. 

Source:  Book  Distribution  in  the  United  SUtes;  Issues  and  Perceptionfi;  See  Uble  a-33 
for  full  citauon.  
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Table  6-34. 

Baras  for  initial  order  decisions,  traditional  books,  by  panels  of  booksellers,  publishers,  wholesalers,  and 
librarians:  1981 


Independent  booksellers*  order  decisions        Chain  booksellers'  order  decisions  Librarians'  enter  decisions 


Ratings  by  panels*  Ratings  by  panels*  Ratings  by  panels* 


Key  factors  in  Independent    Traditional    Wholesalers/  Chain    Traditional    Wholesalers/  Traditional  Wholesalers/ 

order  decision^*  booksellers      publishers  jobbers    booksellers      publishers  jobbers      Librarians     publishers  jobbers 


(order  of  ranking  by  panel  in  parentheses) 


4.3 

(1) 

4.1 

(1) 

4.4 

(1) 

4.0  (1) 

4.3  (1) 

4.6 

(1) 

4.3 

(2) 

3.5 

(2) 

4.0  (2) 

3.0 

(3) 

3.3 

(4) 

3.5 

(3) 

3.3  (3) 

3.6  (3) 

3.4 

(4) 

2.9 

(4) 

2.4 

(3) 

3.3  (3) 

3.1 

(2) 

2.6 

(5) 

2.3 

(6) 

1.3  (9) 

l.C  (11) 

1.4 

(8) 

2.3 

(5) 

1.0 

(9) 

1.7  (6) 

2.1 

(7) 

1.3 

(8) 

1.4 

(8; 

1.2  (10) 

1.9  (9) 

1.6 

(7) 

1.9 

(8) 

1. 

(9) 

1.6  (7) 

3.1 

(2) 

l.t 

(5) 

2.6 

(5) 

2.3  (6) 

2.4  (8) 

2.6 

(5) 

1.9 

(8) 

1.9 

(5) 

1.7  (6) 

2.4 

(6) 

2.1 

(6) 

2.1 

(7) 

3.0  (4) 

2.6  (7) 

2.6 

(5) 

1.9 

(8) 

1.0 

(9) 

1.3  (ir 

Proaised  proaotion  budget.. 

2.9 

(4) 

2.1 

(6) 

3.4 

(3) 

3.6  (2) 

3.3  (5) 

4.0 

(2) 

1.9 

(8) 

1.4 

(8) 

1.5  (8) 

Publisher's  recoanndation. 

2.9 

(4) 

3.5 

(2) 

3.6 

(2) 

2.4  (5) 

3.4  (4) 

3.6 

(3) 

2.2 

(o) 

1.8 

(6) 

2.0  (4) 

3.1 

(2) 

3.4 

(3) 

3.2 

(4) 

2.2  (7) 

3.4  (4) 

3.4 

(4) 

3.4 

(3) 

2.3 

(4) 

1.9  (5) 

2.7 

(5) 

3.3 

(4) 

3.6 

(2) 

1.1  (7) 

3.0  (6) 

3.4 

(4) 

4.6 

11) 

4.3 

0) 

4.1  (1) 

2.9 

(4) 

3.5 

(2) 

3.6 

(2) 

2.'-  (5) 

3.7  (2) 

3.6 

(3) 

2.9 

(4) 

1.7 

(7) 

1.4  (9) 

Wholesaler  /  jobber 

1.8 

(8) 

2.0 

(7) 

3.2 

(4) 

1.5  (8) 

1.8  (10) 

1.9 

(6) 

2.1 

(7) 

1.4 

(8) 

1.7  (6) 

iT/ie:   Nean  rating  values  that  are  equal  are  assigned  equal  rank.   See  table  6-33  for  Methodological  note. 

■'4tean  rating  evaluation  by  panel  of  the  iafwrtance  of  factors  in  the  initial  ordering  process  for  traditional  books:   1  =  not  L^Mrtant,  S  =  very  important. 

^  Source:  Arthur  Andersen  and  Coapany,  Book  Distribution  in  the  Unite^l  States:  Issues  and  Perceptions.  Book  Industry  Study  Group,  New  York,  MY,  1982,  pp.  4.6.  and 
«»  4.10. 
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Table  6-35. 

Bases  for  initial  order  decisions,  mass  market  paperback  books,  by  booksellers:  1981 


Iiidependent  booksellers'  decisions 


Chain  booksellers'  order  decisions 


Ratings  by  panels* 


Ratings  by  panels* 


Key  factors  in 
order  decisions 


Booksellers 


Mass 

■arket  Independent 
publishers  distributors 


Mass 
■arket 

Booksellers  publishers 


Independent 
distributors 


(order  of  ranking  by  panel  in  parentheses) 


4.3 

\  (1) 

3.8 

(2) 

4.6 

(1) 

4.6  (1) 

3.8  (2) 

4.0  (1) 

3.3 

I  (4) 

4.0 

(1) 

2.8 

(6) 

3.5  (3) 

4.2 

:  (1) 

3.0  (4) 

3.3 

i  (4) 

3.8 

(2) 

3.5 

(3) 

3.3  (4) 

4.2 

:  (1) 

3.5  (3) 

4.1 

(2) 

3.0 

(6) 

3.6 

(2) 

4.6  (1) 

3. A 

^  (3) 

3.8  (2) 

Independent  distributor's  recomendation 

2.6 

(8) 

3.5 

(3) 

3.3 

(4) 

1.5  (8) 

3.3 

1  (4) 

i.e  (9) 

3.7 

(3) 

2.3 

(8) 

3.0 

(5) 

4.3  {2) 

?.o 

>  (7) 

4.0  (1) 

2.7 

(6) 

1.6 

(9) 

1.0 

(^) 

2.9  (6) 

2.0 

►  (7) 

1.0  (10) 

Proaised  proaotion/advertising  budget... 

3.1 

3.4 

(4) 

2.2 

(8) 

3.3  (4) 

3.8 

(2) 

2.8  (5) 

2.6 

(7; 

3.2 

(5) 

3.0 

(5) 

2.9  (6) 

3.2 

(5) 

2.5  (6) 

2.6 

(7) 

3.0 

(6) 

2.6 

(7) 

2.4  (7) 

3.8 

(2) 

2.3  (7) 

2.7 

(6) 

2.8 

(7) 

3.0 

(5) 

2.9  (6) 

2.8 

(6> 

2.8  (5) 

2.5 

(9) 

3.2 

(5) 

1.0 

(9) 

3.0  (5) 

2.0 

(7) 

2.0  (8) 

Note:   Hean  rating  values  that  are  equal  are  assigned  equal  rank.    See  Uble  6-33  for  OKthodological  note. 

*Mean  rating  evaluation  by  panel  of  the  inportance  of  factors  on  initial  orders  of  aass  inarket  paperback  books: 
I  =  not  i^>ortant,  5  =  very  laportant. 

Source:  Arthur  Andersen  and  Company,  Book  Distribution  in  the  llnitrd  states:  Issues  and  Perceptions.  Book  Industry 
Study  Group,  New  York,  NY,  1982,  pp.  4-8. 
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Table  6-36. 

Number  of  bookstores  and  wholesalers  by  type  in  the  United  States,  selected  years:  1975-1986 


^  1975  1977  1982  1984  1985 


Anti^ianao   ^  1119       i  i  1  341       1  293 

Nftil  ontor  aati<^ian   1^  ^25         709         819  708 

2,607        2,718        2,843        3,002  3,005 


  2,559  2,607  2 


'^•P*'^""*                                                                                                                      451              1,089        1,167  772  5M 

^^^^^^^                                                                                                                        51                  32            20  21  23  21 

  77                  93            98  135  125  113 

EiporUr-MporUr                                                                                                     34                 34            32  29  26  20 

Fortijn  Unpuft                                                                                                                         76           81  15  94  112 

 •  -                     3,498              4,281        5,603  6,013  6,000  6,391 

134  ISO 

141  195  228  215 


^^'^   142  102  109  119 

JuwniU   55  94 


48  S8  61  63  63  42 


Hul  ordur  (iMcnl)   Iqq  i^q         326         3^         359  M6 

^^^^   82  97  113  122  122  36 

tXor%  ind  art  Kallcry   12i  133         245         303         3M  387 


Offic*  npply   97  43 


128  1:5  132  196  171  155 

56  60  7'  82 


598  800  733  824  778  732 


;  U)  

ItlifioiS   1^21  2,752  3,490  4,142  4,126  3,848 

  MA  lA  19  33  25  12 

  10  6  2  ^22 

Scitm-tadnolofy   43  43  57  75  7Q  39 

  866  1,024  1,472  1,987  1,916  2,10i 

Sutioiwr   253  146  140  141  121  122 

  120  274  561  1,027  1,115  1,070 

  11,717  (c)       15,138  19,049  21,525  21.612  21,5M(d) 


Gimral  vhoUulert  

PiptrbKk  wholtttltfs.. 


459  1,029  742  825  9l5  926 

483  HA  282  3^)  >69  284 


HA  •  Hot  availible. 

■•to:   All  "fwrai"  bookstores  are  assMd  to  carry  hanlbouad  (txada)  books,  pap«bK±s,  and  childno's  boo^;  spKial  effort  has  bM  Mda  to  apply 
this  catnory  only  to  bookstores  for  lAicfa  thia  tm  can  propscly  ba  appliad.   All  "colltta"  stores  are  assiMd  to  earn  collo|o-l«v»l  tastbooks.  The 
tan  "aducationar  is  used  for  outlaU  '  jdlin|  school  tssvNMto  tip  to  and  ineludiDg  tho  high  ichool  lavol.   Tbt  cataiory  'Wt  ordar"  has  boon  coofinad 
to  thoio  outUU  that  sail  gMural  trada  books  by  sail  and  are  not  book  cltibs;  all  otfaan  opantii^  by  Mil  hare  bMo  classifiad  «xocdif«  to  tha  kiids 
of  books  carriad.   Tha  tan  "anti^ianan"  covm  daalan  in  old  and  rare  books.  Storas  handlmi  only  laronfflwri  books  are  classifiad  by  tho  catagory 
"used.'*  Tha  catagory  "paparback"  repraaanU  stores  with  non  than  80  parcant  of  thair  stoci  in  pap«rboind  books.   Othar  sourcas  with  trrrr*^!^ 
dapartaants  are  list^  undar  tha  aajor  classification  ("ganaral,"  "dapartnt  store,"  "sUtiomr,"  etc.),  with  tho  fact  that  paperbacks  are  carried  given 
in  the  entry.  A  bookstore  that  specialises  in  a  subject  to  tha  extant  of  SO  percent  of  its  stock  has  that  subject  designated  as  its  najor  catogory. 
Note  taken  froi  source,  1987,  below. 

(a)  This  figure  does  include  paperback  departaanU  of  genenl  bookstores,  departaaot  stores,  sUtiooary,  dnigstores,  or  wholeialers  hanlling  paperbacks. 

(b)  "Special"  includes  stores  specializing  vn  subjecU  other  than  those  specifically  given  in  Uw  abovi  list. 

(c)  Figures  in  coiMn  add  to  11,700;  source  gives  11,717  as  toUl. 

(d  Includes  14,489  independunt  bookstores,  1,283  bookstore  chain  headquarters,  and  5,796  book  store  chain  braiKhes.  ToUl  adds  to  21, 5M;  source  gives 
toUl  as  21,568. 


R.  R.  Bowker  Ca^»ny,  Anerican  Book  Trade  Directors,  annual.    Inforvation  co^iiled  in  Bowfcer  Annual  of  Library  ami  Book  Trade  InforMtion.  New 
York,  W;  (1986)  32nd  ed.,  1987,  tables  1  and  2,  p.  432;  (1985)  31st  ed.,  1986,  tables  1  and  2,  p.  439;  (1984  )  30th  ed. ,  1985,  tables  1  and  2,  p.  498; 
(1982)  28th  ed.,  1983,  tables  1  and  2,  pp.  403-404;  (1977)  25th  ed.,  1979,  unnabervl  tAble,  p.  330;  (1975)  21st  ed.,  1976,  unnumbered  table,  pp.  190- 
191. 
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Table  6-37. 

Number  of  small  presses  and  magazines:  1974-1978, 1980 


Sing!e  opentions 

Number  of  presses 

Year 

(number  of  organizations) 

and  magazines 

1974      

  997 

NA 

1975   

NA 

1976   

1,485/U50(a) 

2,024(b) 

1977   

  1,780 

NA 

1978   

  1,950 

2,250 

1980  

  2,452 

3.054/3,082(a) 

NA  -  Not  available. 

(a)  Cbnflicting  figures  found  in  the  data  sources. 

(b)  See  1976  total  in  table  6-39  Breakdowns  of  this  tout  were  not  reported. 
Source:  Len  Fulton,  Dustbooks,  Paridise,  CA. 

Table  taken  from:  Samuel  Schwarz  and  Mary  G.  Peters.  Grow.n  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Organizations  in  the  Decade  of  the  1970*s: 
Final  Report,  prepared  by  Informatics  General  Corporation  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Aru,  Washington,  D.C,  1983, 
figure  5-L-l. 


Table  6-38. 

Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  little  magazines  and  small  presses  by  type  of 
pubUcation:  1976  and  1980 


Type  of  pubUcatiofi 


1976 


ToUl 


Number 


Percent  (a) 


Liteniy 


Non*literaiy 


(percent) 


Unknown 


Little  magazines  

Small  pimes  

Both  (b)  ...^  

Toul  


872 
444 
234 

1450(c) 


56 
29 
15 
100 


65 
50 
64 
64 


30 
32 
7 

27 


5 
18 
4 
9 


1980 


Little  magazines  „   1,439  47 

Small  ptesses  1,643  53 

Total  ....^  —  3,082  100 


NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 
NA 


NA-NotavaiUble. 

(a)  RepresenU  the  percent  of  the  number  in  column  1. 

(b)  Includes  publisheis  who  published  both  books  and  at  least  one  magazine. 

(c)  Note  that  this  total  is  less  than  the  toUl  number  of  presses  and  magazines  (2,024)  reported  in  table  6-39  for  1976. 
Sovrct:  Len  Fulton,  Dustbooks,  Paradise,  CA. 

Table  taken  from:  Samuel  Schwaiz  and  Maiy  G.  Peteis,  Growth  of  Arts  and  Cultural  OrWhizations  in  the  Decade  of  the  197D's: 
Final  Reix>rt.  prepared  by  Informatics  General  Corporation  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Washington.  D.C.,  1983, 
figure  5-1^1. 
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Table  6-39. 

Founding  dates  of  little  magazines  and  small  presses  founded  prior  to  1976 


Number  of 

Percent  of 

Founding  date 

organizations 

organizations 

98 

— — 
6 

1975   

223 

14 

1974  

224 

14 

1973  

154 

10 

1972  

150 

9 

1971   

130 

8 

1970  

110 

7 

1969  

88 

6 

1968   

72 

5 

1967   

47 

a 

Pre-1967  

311 

19 

Total  

1,607 

100 

Unknown  founding  date  

417 

Total  I'ttle  magazines  and  small  presses  

2,024 

Source;  Len  Fulton,  Dustbooks,  Paredise,  CA. 

Table  ukrin  from;  Samuel  Schwaiz  and  Mary  G.  Peters.  Growth  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Organizations  in  the  Decade  of  the 
1970's:  Pinal  Report,  prepared  by  Informatics  General  Coiporation  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Washington, 
D.C..  1983,  figure  S-L^2, 


Table  6-40. 

Estimated  total  and  per  capita  general  consumer  expenditures  on  books  in  the  United  States: 
1980-1984 


Category  19B0  1981  1982  1983  1984 


Re«duigagepopiiUtion(milliOfis)   21 U  213.0  214.9  216.4  223.9 

Toul  coitfumer  expeoditures  on  books 

(biUionsofdoUtis)   5.1  5^  M2  7.13  7.65 

Total  consumer  units  of  books 

(ir-»K)ns)     1,169.1  U12.9  1^1.1  U28J  1,358.0 

Per  capita  expenditure  ou  books 

(current  doUaii)    _   24.14  27.41  28.47  32.91  34.28 

Per  capiu  reading  units  purrhased   5.53  5.69  5.72  6.13  6.08 

Source:  John  P.  Dessauer,  Book  Industry  Trends  1985.  Book  Industry  Study  Group.  New  York,  NY.  1985,  table  A,  p.  xlii. 
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Chart  6-4. 

Per  capita  consTizner  expenditure  on  books  and  readine  units 
purchased:  1960-1084 


Source:  John  P.  DflHsuv.  Book  Indurtry  Trendi  1885;  Soo  Uble  8-40  far  fuU  dtaUon. 
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Table  6-41  . 

'^elected  char8.cteristics  and  percent  distribution  of  readers:  1983 


Book  Non-book 

Characteristics  reader  reader  Non-reader 


All  persons   50  kk  6 

Sex 

Hale   42  52  6 

FeMle   57  37  6 

laoe/etfaDicitj 

White   52  44  4 

Other  races   47  5^5 

Age 

16-20  years   62  31  8 

21-29  years   60  36  3 

JO-39  years   53  39  3 

40-49  years   55  39  ^ 

50-64  years  ,   39  54  6 

65  years  and  over   29  61  10 

UucAcional  attaiiacnt 

High  school  or  lest*   40  53  8 

Soae  college   68  29  3 

College  or  aore   75  24  1 

Household  Idccbb 

Less  than  $13 yOOO   35  54  n 

$15,000-$24,;99   53  41  6 

$25,000-$39,999   59  39  3 

$40y000  and  over   70  29  1 

Region 

Northeast   49  45  5 

Hidwest   47  49  5 

South   43  45  7 

West   59  34  7 


Note:  The  daU  cover  persons  ]6  years  or  over.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  a  book  reader  is  one  who  read 
one  or  nore  books  in  the  six  aonths  prior  to  the  survey.  A  non-book  reader  read  newspapers  and  magazines 
but  no  books  in  that  period.  A  nonreader  read  no  books,  newspapers,  or  aagazines  in  the  previous  six 
aonths. 

Souroe:  :  x)k  Industry  Study  Group,  Inc.,  \983,  Consuaer  Research  Study  on  Reading  and  Book  Purchasing.  New 
York,  NY,  1983.  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  S^atistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1987.  Washington, 
D.C.,  1986,  table  369,  p.  213. 

NethodoloKical  note:   The  study  was  based  on  a  saople  of  1,429  lespondents  froa  four  regions  of  the  United 
SUtes:   West,  Hidwest,  Northeast,  and  South. 
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Chapter  7 


Section  7-1.  General  Museum  Studies 
Tables  7-1  to  7-20 

Section  7-2.  Audience  and  Attendance 
Tables  7-21  to  7-35 

Section  7-3.  Personnel  and  Administration 
Tables  7-36  to  7-46 


i\^ilC?£lllTVlC  Section7.4.  Special  Topics 

iyiUoCUlIla  Tables  7-47  to  7-56 


In  1984  the  American  Association  of  Museums 
published  a  report  of  the  Commission  on  .  ^useuiii:*  for  a 
New  Century,  entitled  Museums  for  a  New  Century.  TiJs 
rq>ort  singled  out  »jveral  problems  facing  the  museum 
community  which,  in  the  Commission's  view,  needed 
attention  and  fresh  insight.  Among  the  problems 
identified  by  the  report  was  the  lack  of  an  "adequate 
profile"  of  American  museums.^  The  rq>ort  went  on  to 
urge  the  development  of  a  permanent  mechanism  for 
collecting,  analyzing,  and  disseminating  data  about 
museums.^  Th*>  chapter  provides  a  summary  of  major 
studies  done  in  the  last  25  years.  As  the  Commission 
notes,  no  ^ematic  museum  data  collection  series 
currently  exisu.  The  Americaii  Association  of  Museums  is 
currently  working  on  developing  such  a  series,  and 
conducted  a  preliminary  survey  in  1987.  Prior  to  that  the 
most  recent  general  museun  program  study  was  done  in 
1979. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  four  sections.  The  first 
section  surveys  the  major  general  museum  studies  done 


Commission  on  Museums  for  a  New  Century,  Museums  for  a 
New  Ctentuiv.  Americin  Associalton  of  Museums,  Washmgton, 
D.C,1984,p.28. 


since  1960  and  covers  topics  such  as  .he  number,  type, 
governing  authority,  and  budget  of  museums  in  each  study. 
Section  2  focuses  on  results  of  several  studies  of  museum 
attendance.  Section  3  presents  data  from  museum 
personnel  and  administration  studies,  and  seaion  4 
presents  selected  data  on  special  topics,  such  as  Ubraries 
and  traveling  exhibits,  and  data  from  specialized  museums. 

Major  Sources  of  Information 

The  major  sources  of  information  by  section  are  as 
follows: 


General  Museum  Studies:  1960-1987 

■  American  Assodation  of  Museums  (1963  study 
and  1987  data) 

m  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of 
Education  (1966  Study) 

■  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  Inc.  (1972 
and  1976  Studies) 

a  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (1979 
Study) 


useumi  for  a  New  Ceniurv.  pp  J2-33. 


Audience  and  Attendance 

■  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts,  1982 
and  1985 

■  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

■  Association  of  SdenceTechnology  Centers 

■  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 

■  Dallas  Museum  of  Natural  History 

Personnel  and  Administration 

■  Employment  Hours  and  Earnings,  Supplement; 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

■  New  England  Museum  Association 

■  Museum  News 

■  Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors 

Special  Topics 

•      Center  for  E'lucation  Statistics 

■  Special  Libraries 

■  Traveling  Exhibitions 

■  Guide  to   Ethnic  Museunis,  Libraries,  and 
Archives  in  the  US. 

■  African  American  Museums  Associations 

Among  the  major  sources  of  information  for  this 
chapter  is  the  American  Association  of  Museums  (AAM) 
The  AAM  was  founded  in  1906  as  a  nonprofit  service 
organization  supported  primarily  by  dues  and 
contnbutions.  Institutional  AAM  members  include  such 
institutions  zs  art,  history,  science,  natural  history,  and 
youth  museums;  zoos,  aquariums,  botanical  gardens,  and 
planetariums;  and  Ubranes,  science  and  technology  centers, 
and  art  centers.  Individual  members  represent  a  variety  of 
museum  occupations  incluoing  directors,  curators, 
registrars,  trxistees,  conservators,  volunteers,  public 
relations  and  development  officers,  educators,  and  sales 
and  security  personnel. 

The  AAM  constitution  provides  for  affiliate  status 
for  other  museum  service  organizations  which  serve  as 
advisors  to  the  AAM  Council.  Table  7-1  includes  a  listing 
of  affiliate  organizations.  This  listing  illustrates  rhe 
breadth  and  diversi^  of  the  museum  community. 

Section  7-L   General  Museum  Studies: 
19d0-1987 

Between  19G0  and  1979,  five  major  general  studies 
collected  data  representative  of  me  characteristics  of 


museums  in  the  United  States.  In  1987,  the  AAM  included 
a  questionnaire  with  the  update  of  its  annual  Directory. 
and  has  recently  produced  preliminary  tabulations  from 
these  forms.  Each  of  the  major  museum  studies  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's,  as  well  as  the  1987  questionnaire,  used 
somewhat  different  criteria  for  inclusion.  This  section 
t>riefly  describes  each  study  and  summarizes  major  findings 
on  the  date  of  establishment,  museum  type,  governing 
authority,  a^d  sources  of  income  and  expenditures.  Study 
data  on  attendance  and  staff  are  also  discussed  in  sections 
2  and  3.  The  first  mention  of  each  study,  and  the  table 
citations,  give  the  full  citation  of  each  study.  Thereafter, 
they  are  referenced  according  to  the  year  of  data 
coUeaion. 

Tlie  1963  American  Association  of  Museums  Study 

In  19d3,  a  joint  statistical  project  was  undertaken  by 
the  American  Association  of  Museums,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  VS.  OfTice  of  Education.  The 
Research  and  Information  Service  Documentation  Center 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  mailed  6,000 
forms  to  museums  across  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Resulu  of  tht  sarvcy  were  published  in  a  report  entitled  A 
Statistical  Survey  of  Museums  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  survey  was  also  used  to  assemble  the  second 
edition  of  the  Museum  Directory  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  total  of  3,433  museums  in  the  United  States 
returned  questionnaires.  The  surv^  i*sed  a  broad 
definition  of  museumu  which  included  organizations  such 
as  art,  history,  and  science  museums;  historical  societies 
and  historic  buildings;  zoos;  aquariums;  botanical  gardens; 
planetariums;  and  children's  museums.^  If  an  institution 
had  a  colleaion,  it  was  classified  as  a  museum;  if  not,  it 
classified  as  a  "related  institution."  The  numtier  of 
responses  to  the  questions  varied  because  of  both  non- 
response  and  applicability,  given  the  wide  range  of 
institutions  included.  Tables  7-2  to  7-4  summarize  some 
of  the  major  fmdings  of  this  study.  Table  7-21  and 
tables  7-36  and  7-37,  also  from  this  study,  are  discussed  in 
the  attendance  and  personnel/program  sections 
respectively. 

The  1966  Office  of  Education  Study 

Three  years  lai  [n  1966,  a  major  museum  study  was 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
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working  cooperative^  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
the  American  Association  of  Museums.  The  results  of  this 
suiv^  were  published  in  a  rcpon  entitled  Museums  and 
Related  Institutions:  A  Basic  Program  Sufvev  While  the 
surv^  form  was  mailed  to  the  universe  of  museums, 
several  selection  criteria  were  developed,  and  only 
museums  meeting  the  criteria  were  included  in  the  primary 
analysis  for  the  study.  The  rq>ort  lists  three  major  goals  of 
the  study:  (1)  to  esublish  a  screened  universe  of  museums 
and  related  operations^  (2)  to  determine  the  types  of 
supporting  resources  of  museums,  and  (3)  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  museum  program  activities.  A  total 
of 5,234  institutions  were  queried  to  ascertain  whether  they 
met  the  agreed-upon  criteria  for  inclusion.  Of  this  group, 
4,958  institutions  re^nded,  and  2389  of  these  (58 
percent)  were  deemed  to  meet  the  criteria  for  inclusion  in 
the  primary  analysis.  Among  the  criteria  were  being  '^pen 
to  the  public  at  least  four  months  of  the  year  and/or  eight 
hours  per  wedc,  exhibiting  a  collection,  and  having  at  least 
one  of  three  specsfied  quality  indicators:  a  catalogued 
coUecdon,  paid  staff,  or  professionally  designed  exhibits. 
Museums  also  had  to  be  nonprofit  unless  the  enterprise 
had  a  substantial  scholarly  base.  Table  7-5  lists  ihese 
criteria  and  summarizes  selected  major  fuidings. 

The  1966  satvcy  report  provides  a  detailed 
description  of  the  museums  excluded  from  the  analysis, 
which  is  helpful  in  understanding  the  composition  of  the 
museum  universe.  The  study  excluded  about  2,000  of  the 
4958  museunu  re^nding  (42  percent).  About  half  of 
those  excluded  were  active  museums,  but  they  did  not 
meet  the  study  criteria.  Among  the  reasons  they  were 
excluded  were:  insufliaent  hours  (226);  lack  of  at  least 
one  of  the  quality  indicators,  i.e.,  had  neither  catalogued 
collections,  nor  paid  staff,  nm  professionally  designed 
exhibits  (231);  profitmaking  institutions  (232);  or  their 
information  was  included  in  another  museum's  respo.ise 
(329).  Another  10  percent  (204)  were  inactive  museums  at 
the  time  of  the  survey,  and  about  one-third  (670)  were 
organizations  with  nonmuseum-like  aatvities  such  as 
^nsoring  agencies  or  historical  societies,  libraries, 
research  and  teaching  colleaions  only  (data  not  shown  in 
tabl»).^ 
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The  !972  Study  Sponsored  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts 

'ine  1972  study,  the  results  of  which  were  published 
in  a  report  entitled  Museums  USA,  was  requested  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  after  an  extensive  feasibility 
study  had  been  conducted.  The  study  was  sponsored  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  ArU  (NBA)  and 
conducted  by  the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts. 
The  survey  findings  were  prepared  for  publication  by  the 
NBA  Division  of  Budget  and  Researdi.  The  criteria  for 
inclusion,  shown  in  table  7-6,  resulted  in  a  universe  of 
1321  noi^roHt  museums.^  The  criteria  excluded  museums 
without  paid  staff,  without  permanent  facilities,  with 
budgets  under  $1,000  per  month,  and  those  that  were  open 
less  than  three  months  a  year  and  less  than  25  hours  a 
week.  A  sample  of  728  museums  was  chosen  from  the 
universe  of  1,321,  stratified  by  budget  size.  All  museums 
with  budgeu  over  SSOO,000  were  included  and  data  were 
weighted  to  represent  the  universe  of  eligible  institutions. 
Tables  7-6  to  7-9  summarize  selected  results  of  this  study. 

The  1976  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts 
Study 

A  museum  study  was  also  conducted  ^our  years  later 
by  the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  as  part  of  a 
larger  study  of  nonprofit  performing  arts  and  museum 
institutions  *ji  the  United  States.  The  larger  study  included 
information  on  theatr.,  opera,  symphony,  dance  and 
presenter  organizations;  museums,  art  centers,  visual  arts 
organizations,  and  arts  councils;  and  service  organizations. 
A  total  of  5,340  institutions,  including  1,470  museums, 
were  defined  as  being  in  the  arts  organization  universe. 
For  museums,  the  <f"dy  had  inclusion  criteria  similar  to 
the  1972  study  except  that  the  museum,  if  an  affiliate,  had 
to  have  a  separate  budget  and  operation.  Consequently, 
351  organizations  that  had  been  induded  in  the  1972  study 
were  excluded.    The  focus  of  this  study  was  on  finances 
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and  sources  of  support.  Table  7-10  presents  selected  study 
results. 


The  1979  National  Center  for  Education  StaUstics 
Study 

The  1979  n  iseum  study  was  requested  bv  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services  and  the  National  Museum 
Services  Board  and  ^nsored  by  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  The  survey  was  conducted  under 
contract  by  Macro  Systems  Inc  and  published  as  a  report 
entitled  Museum  Program  Survey.  1979.  It  was  preceded 
by  a  frame  building  survey  in  1978  viiich  established  a 
univei^  listing  and  a  data  base  key  items.  The  universe 
for  this  study  was  mor-  inclusive  than  for  the  1966, 1972,  or 
1976  studies  and  tnduded  4,408  eligible  nonprofit 
museums  from  whirh  a  rq>resentativc  sample  of  1373 
museums  was  drawn.  The  study  definition  of  a  museun 
was: 

An  institution  organized  on  a  permanent  basis 
for  primarily  educational  or  aesthetic  purposes 
and  whidi  utilizes  a  staff;  owns  or  uses  tangible 
objects,  animate  or  inanimate;  cares  for  these 
objects;  and  exhibits  them  to  the  public  on  a 
regular  basis. 

This  definition,  while  covering  the  same  factors  as 
the  previoui>  studies,  did  not  spedfy  a  budget  amount  or 
hours  of  operation.  The  result  was  a  larger  universe.  The 
study  covered  a  wide  range  of  museum  chcracteristics, 
some  of  which  are  summarized  in  tables  7-11  to  7-l6.  Data 
from  this  study  dealing  ^>eculcaUy  with  attendance  and 
personnel  are  presented  in  tables  7-22,  7-23,  and  7-43  in 
sections  2  and  3. 


The  Census  of  Service  Industries 

Table  7-17  summarizes  data  from  the  1982  Census  of 
Service  Industries  on  museums.  This  census  is  based  on 
the  filers  of  FICA  reports  and  income  tax  forms  and  does 
not  include  museums  which  are  affiliates  o.  other 
organizations  (See  chapter  1  for  a  description  of  Census  of 
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Service  Industries  methodology.)  This  Census  counted 
2386  museums  in  1982  and  2,252  in  1977. 

The  1987  Directory  Survey 

In  1987,  in  coimection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
1988  edition  of  The  Official  Museum  Directory,  the 
American  Association  of  Museums  mailed  a  sunrey  to  the 
approximately  6,500  museums  previously  listed  in  the 
directory.  Response  rates  to  the  questions  vary. 
Preliminary  tabulations  for  selected  items  were  made 
available  by  AAM  for  this  report  and  are  included  in  tables 
7-18  to  7-20. 

The  differences  in  definitions  of  museum  and  in 
questiormaire  items  do  not  permit  use  of  the  studies  of  the 
1960's  and  19^'s  to  observe  change  over  time.  However, 
the  study  results  taken  together  do  give  a  descriptive 
picture  of  museums  in  the  period.  Some  of  these  items  are 
discussed  next. 


Classification  of  Museums  as  Profit  or  Nonprofit 

As  indicated  from  the  description  of  the  studies 
above,  with  the  exception  of  the  1963  and  1987  American 
Association  of  Museums  data  and  the  Census  of  Service 
Industries,  mojt  general  museum  studies  have  included 
only  nonprofit  museums,  llie  1966  study  included  for- 
profit  museums  if  they  had  a  scholarly  base.  The  data 
covering  1987  from  the  American  Assodation  of  Museums, 
Directory  survey  indicate  that  about  72  percent  (4,754)  of 
the  total  museums  listed  (6,598)  are  tax  exempt  (table  7- 
18).  The  Census  of  Service  Industries  in  1982  includes 
23P^  total  museums,  art  galleries,  and  botanical  and 
zoological  gardens,  only  220  of  which  are  non-tax-exempt 
museums  (table  7-17). 

Decade  of  Establishment 

Museums  are  among  the  oldest  arts-related 
organizations,  with  the  first  museums  predating  the 
Revolutionary  War.^  Tables  7-3  and  7-7  present  data  on 
the  decade  of  establishment  from  the  1963  (includes  non 
ta*-cxempt),  1972,  and  1979  (1978)  studies.  The  AAM 
study  of  1963  estimated  that  on  the  average,  at  that  time,  a 
new  museum  was  estab!:«hed  every  three  days  in  the 
United  States.  This  study  shewed  that  about  21  percent  of 
the  museums  had  been  established  before  1900,  about  45 
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percent  betwvw..  xm  and  1950,  and  33  percent  between 
1950  and  1963,  the  date  of  the  survey.  The  number  of 
museums  established  per  decade  increased  steadily,  except 
for  a  dq>  duiizig  the  decade  of  World  War  II.  In  the  1950's 
more  than  700  museums  were  rqK)rted  established. 

The  1972  study  included  a  much  more  selective 
universe  but  had  a  similar  distnbution,  with  about  20 
percent  established  before  1900,  about  46  percent 
established  between  1900  and  1950,  and  about  one-third 
after  1950  (uble  7-7). 

The  1979  Museum  Program  survey  did  not  coUect 
date  of  establishment  informatioiL  However,  this 
information  was  collected  in  the  universe  building  effort 
cond:iCted  in  1978  prei  ding  the  study  (see  table  7-7).  The 
1978  study*  with  a  much  larger  universe  than  the  1972 
study*  found  that  of  the  4,142  musrjms  for  niiich  this 
information  was  available,  about  the  same  number  of 
museums  as  in  the  1972  study  had  been  established  prior  to 
1900  (401  in  1978  compared  to  364  in  1972).  This  was, 
however,  a  much  smaller  percent  of  the  1978  universe 
(10  percent  in  1978  u>nq>ared  to  20  percent  in  both  1972 
and  1963).  The  1978  study  reported  only  28  percent 
established  between  1900  and  1950,  and  a  majority  (60 
percent)  establishi^d  after  1950,  with  about  one-fourth 
(ltl94)  established  in  the  1960's  alone,  and  another  761  in 
the  Hrst  eight  yean  of  the  1970's.  Thus  the  1978  universe 
study  had  a  large  proportion  (46  percent)  of  museums 
which  were  less  than  20  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

While  the  information  from  these  studies  indicates  a 
growth  in  the  establishment  of  museums  over  the  decades 
of  the  20th  century,  it  does  not  permit  estimation  of  the 
extent  to  which  &ef  also  go  out  of  operation  or  become 
only  marginally  aaive.  Apparently,  based  on  6,000 
museums  to  which  surv^  forms  were  mailed  in  1963,  the 
Museum  Direaoiy  of  1963  had  about  600  fewer  entries 
than  that  of  1987  (6,598)  (see  methodological  notes  for 
table  7-2  and  uble  7-18).  The  n*  mber  of  tax  exempt 
museums  listed  in  1987  was  4,754,  not  much  different  from 
the  1979  NCES  study  total  of  4,408.  Data  from  the  1978 
universe  study  seem  to  have  indicated  a  larger  increase 
over  the  years,  unless  many  museums  have  also  ceased 
operation. 


The  Distribution  of  Museums  by  Type 

Each  survey  had  different  aiteria  for  museum 
dassification,  erieciaUy  for  multi-focus  museums.  The 
distribution  by  tyoe  is  also  afTected  by  differences  in 
eligibility  in  tiic  studies.  Chart  7-1  compares  the 
distribution  of  museums  by  cype  for  four  of  the  five  major 


studies  done  oetween  1963  and  1979.  These  data  are  also 
presented  in  tables  7-2, 7-5,  7-6,  7-10,  and  7-11.  While  the 
studies  differ  in  inclusion  criteria,  there  is  a  consistency  in 
the  distribution  by  type.  In  the  1979  study,  as  in  1963  and 
1966,  about  half  of  the  museums  had  history  as  a  primary 
focus. 

In  the  1966  and  1979  studies,  art  was  the  primary 
focus  in  about  14  percent  of  museums;  in  the  1972 
?4EA-sponsored  study,  art  was  the  focus  of  19  percent.  In 
addition,  in  both  1966  and  1972  about  10  to  15  percent  of 
museums  had  art  as  a  focus  combined  with  some  other 
area.  Science  was  the  primary  focus  of  18  percent  of 
museums  in  thr  1979  study,  and  15  to  16  percent  in  the 
1972  and  1966  studies. 

Table  7-20  lists  museums  by  fields  of  interest  for 
1987.  Since  an  institution  could  indicate  multiple  interest 
areas,  there  are  9366  listings  for  about  6,600  museums. 
Some  of  the  fields  of  interest  are  not  exhibitions.  The 
distribution  is  similar  to  that  in  the  other  studies  but 
reflects  the  inclusion  of  some  r^nexhibiting  '^"(ds  cf 
interest,  such  as  aru  councils.  About  42  percent  have 
history  as  an  area  of  interest,  14  percent  have  art  or 
decorative  arts,  1  percent  are  children's  museums, 
4  percent  are  parlc»,  about  15  percent  are  science-related, 
8  percent  are  general,  and  8  percent  are  "other.* 

Governing  Authority 

Data  on  the  type  of  control  or  govemifig  authority 
are  generally  consistent  for  the  different  studies.  About 
half  (48  to  53  percent)  are  private  nonprofit  corporations; 
slightly  over  one-third  (34-36  percent)  are  under 
government  authority;  about  11  percent  are  under  an 
educational  agency;  and  2  to  5  percent  are  under  some 
other  agency,  such  as  a  church,  an  industrial  corpc^raiion, 
or  an  individual  (tables  7-2,  7-5,  7-6,  and  7-12).  Tie  dat.^ 
on  art  museums  are  of  special  interest  for  this  rerx>rt.  In 
table  7-12  (1979  data),  it  can  be  seen  that  art  museums 
have  a  somewhat  higher  percent  of  private  nonprofit  (60 
percent)  and  educational  institution  (26  percent)  control 
than  the  total  museum  distribution.  Correspondingly, 
there  is  a  lower  percentage  of  government  controlled  art 
museums  (13  percent). 

Income  and  Expenditures 

Most  of  the  studies  cited  above  have  noted  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  financial  information  on 
museums.  The  1966  study  notes  that: 
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The  extreme  difTiculty  of  obtaining  valid 
financial  data  from  museums  of  the  Nation 
seems  to  result  largely  from  the  peculiar  nature 
of  many  fiscal  arrangements.  When  a  museum 
IS  an  integral  |>art  of  a  larger  q>eration,  such  as 
another  museum,  a  historical  society,  or  a 
national  park,  the  subsidiary  operation  may  not 
have  specific  budget  line  items  such  as  utilities 
or  rent.  Consequently,  even  when  openting 
expenditures  were  known  to  exist,  it  was  not 
ahvays  possible  to  repon  them.^ 

Some  studies,  sudi  as  the  1976  study,  required  that  the 
museum  have  a  separate  bucket.  The  other  major  studies 
have  not  had  th'S  criterion. 

Museum  expenditure  data  also  differ,  depending 
upon  whether  so  called  contributions-in-kind  are  included 
as  expenditures  or  not.  Contributions-in-kind  inclu<!e  non- 
mon^  contributions  made  through  use  of  premises, 
provision  of  staff,  utilities,  or  other  services.  The  1966 
study,  which  sq>arated  contributions-in-kind  from  other 
expenditures,  estimated  about  $513  million  total 
expenditures  and  $476  million  without  in4dnd 
contributions  (table  7-5).  The  subsequent  studies  between 
1972  and  1979  did  not  include  estimates  of  this  type  of 
contribution. 


Budget  Size 

In  addition  to  the  problems  noted  above,  reported 
budget  size  of  the  museum  universe  varies  considerably, 
depending  on  the  criterion  for  inclusion  in  the  survey. 
Studies  which  include  small  museums  have  a  much 
different  budget  profile  than  those  with  size  related 
selection  criteria  excluding  smaller  riiuseutns.  Among  the 
studies  in  the  1970*$,  the  1979  study  with  the  largest 
universe  (4,408),  including  many  small  museums,  had  the 
smallest  average  expenditure  ($228,000).  The  National 
Research  Center  of  the  Arts  (NRCA)  1976  study,  with  the 
sir^allest  universe  (1,470),  had  the  largest  average  budget 
($514,000)  (tables  7-10  and  7-15).  With  the  exception  of 
the  NRCA  1976  study,  all  other  studies  between  1966  and 
1979  had  average  expenditures  between  $214,000  and 
$272,000.    The  faa  that  the  1966  study  had  stricter 


inclusion  criteria  apparently  canceled  out  the  impact  of 
inflation  by  the  time  of  the  1979  study. 

Related  data  from  the  Census  of  Service  Industries 
and  the  American  Association  of  Museums  for  the  1980's 
are  dramatically  higher  than  those  reported  from  the 
1970's  studies,  more  so  than  can  be  explained  by  inflation. 
For  1977,  the  Census  of  Service  Industries  reported 
average  museum  expenditures  of  $272,000  and  average 
income  of  $292,000  (data  not  shown  in  this  report).  In 
1982  oq)enditure  data  (although  collected)  was  not 
published;  however,  average  income  which  was  published 
had  risen  to  $1.1  million.  The  1987  data  from  the 
American  Association  of  Museums  on  2,058  museums 
returning  the  survey  form  (30  percent  of  their  listings) 
averaged  $1.7  million  in  e3q)enditures  (table  7-19).  It  is 
likely  that  the  1979  sample  survey  represented  a  large 
number  of  small  museums  that  did  not  submit  expenditure 
data  to  either  the  Census  of  Service  Industries  or  the  AAM 
directory  survey.  These  large  differences  between  surveys, 
however,  demonstrate  the  fragility  of  data  in  this  area. 

The  1966  expenditure  data  illustrate  the  wide  range 
of  museum  expenditures.  This  study  reported  both  median 
and  average  expenditures.  Including  in4dnd  contributions 
the  median  was  $7,000  compared  to  an  average  of  $230,000 
(table  7-5),  indicating  a  very  skewed  distribution.  In  the 
1972  study,  44  percent  of  the  museums  had  budgets  under 
$50,000  (table  7-6).  The  1979  study,  which  included  more 
small  museums  in  its  universe,  had  a  somrvhat  larger 
number  (53  percent)  under  $50,000  after  six  years  of  high 
inflation.  This  difference  reflecu  the  variations  in  criteria 
for  inclusion  in  the  study  (table  7-11). 

DifTercnces  in  Museum  Budgets  by  Type  of  Museum 

Museums  also  differ  in  budget  size  by  type  of 
museum.  History  museums  tend  to  have  smaller  budgets. 
In  1979,  for  example  65  percent  of  history  museums  had 
incomes  under  $50,000,  compared  to  37  percem  of  science 
museums  and  30  percent  of  an  museums  (table  7-11).  The 
average  expenditure  for  history  museums  was  $103,000 
compared  to  $460,000  for  science  museums  and  $435,000 
for  an  museums  (table  7-15).  Other  types  of  museums 
categorized  in  the  1979  study  (children's,  parks  and  visitor 
centers,  q>ecialized,  and  general  museums)  had 
expenditures  higher  than  the  average  for  history  but  lower 
than  those  for  science  and  art  (between  5*37,000  and 
$220,000). 
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Sources  of  Museum  Income 

The  three  museum  studies  of  the  1970's  were  rather 
consistent  in  the  proportion  of  wtied  versus  unearned 
income.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  category  "earned 
income"  includes  endovionent  and  investment  income.  In 
the  three  studies,  the  percent  of  earned  income  for  the 
museum  universe  studied  ranged  from  42  to  46  percent 
(tables  7^,  7-10,  and  7-13).  The  1976  study,  more 
rq>resentative  of  larger  museums,  had  the  largest  percent 
of  earned  income,  46  percent.  The  percent  of  income  from 
govemment  sources  across  the  three  studies  ranged  from 
37  to  43  percent,  and  14  to  21  percent  came  from  private 
sources.  The  1979  study,  rq)resenting  more  small 
museums,  had  the  smallest  percent  of  private  income,  14 
percent. 

In  1979,  14  percent  of  the  total  support  came  from 
the  FederJ  govemment,  12  percent  from  State 
govemment,  and  17  percent  from  local  govemment. 
About  4  percent  of  income  came  from  foundations,  2 
percent  from  corporations,  and  4  percent  from  individual 
contributions  (table  7-13). 

This  distribution  varies  by  type  of  museums.  Parks 
and  visitor  centers  receive  the  largest  part  of  their  income 
from  govemment  and  have  a  much  smaller  earned  income. 
Art  museums  have  relatively  less  govemment  support,  with 
only  27  percent  of  their  support  in  1979  coming  from  the 
all  levels  of  government  compared  to  43  percent  for  the 
total  museum  group  (table  7-13). 

Support  for  Museums  Compared  to  Other 
Arts-Related  Oc^nizations 

Museums  taken  together,  with  their  wide  range  of 
focus  and  ende&vors,  obtain  a  significant  percentage  of 
govemment  and  piivate  support  for  the  aru.  Some  of  the 
data  in  chapter  1  indicate  the  support  for  museums  relative 
to  other  arts^related  endeavors.  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  funding  were  about 
S205  million,  compared  with  S16S  miUion  for  the  entire 
National  Endowment  for  tne  Aru  in  1987  (table  1-14).  In 
addition,  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  funding  was 
about  $21  million,  and  the  National  Ga.*leiy  of  Art  received 
about  $37  million.  Historic  Preservation  received  about 
$24  million.  Within  the  National  Endowmc.  for  the  Arts, 
about  7  to  8  percent  of  program  funds  since  1980  have 
gone  to  museums  (1-16).  Museums  obtained  about  5 
percent  of  foundation  dollars  in  the  1980*s  (table  1-31). 
The  arts  and  museums  together  obtained  only  about  2 
percent  of  the  total  corporate  giving.  However,  among  the 
arts-related   categories,    museums   were    the  largest 


o  Iciaiy,  obtaining  about  19  percent  of  the  arts-related 
corporate  support  in  1984  (table  1-37). 

Sources  of  Earned  Income 

TMt  7-14  presents  sources  of  museums'  earned 
income  for  1979.  The  eamed  income  category  includes 
admission  and  membership  fees,  income  from  museum 
sh(^  and  investment  and  endowment  income.  For  the 
total  museum  group,  22  percent  of  eamed  income  came 
from  endowments  and  9  percent  from  investments. 
Admission  fees  constituted  29  percent  and  membership 
dues  11  percent  of  eamed  income.  Art  museums  had  a 
relatively  larger  portion  of  eamed  income  from 
endowmenu  and  investments  (34  and  12  percent 
req>ectively)  and  less  from  admis<'«ons  (11  percent). 

Overall,  the  1979  study  reported  that  29  percent  of 
all  museums  had  endowments  (table  7-16).  The 
percentage  was  much  higher  for  an  museums,  with 
50  percent  being  endowed.  Children's  museums  were  I'^ast 
frequently  endowed;  84  percent  were  not  endowed. 

The  1979  study  found  that  11  percent  of  all  museums 
had  deficits  of  income  compared  with  expenses 
(table  7-16).  Art  museums  most  frequently  experienced  a 
deficit;  percent  had  a  deficit  in  1979.  The  1979  study 
was  done  in  a  period  of  higit  inflation,  and  a  question 
asked  whether  museums  had  been  able  to  absorb  the 
impact  of  inflation  without  reducing  the  level  of 
operations.  Of  the  total,  over  one-third  (35  percent) 
indicated  that  they  had  been  unable  to  do  so  and  had  to 
cut  back  in  some  areas  (table  7-16). 

Distribution  of  Expenditures 

Several  studies  have  asked  questions  conceming 
distribution  of  operating  expenditures.  The  1972  study 
attempted  to  elicit  detail  on  this  question,  but  cited 
problems  in  the  lack  of  unifom^  accounting  procedures. 
Information  was  published  only  on  the  distribution 
between  salary  and  wage  expe  ises  :;nd  all  other  expenses, 
with  59  percent  of  expenses  going  to  salaries,  fringe 
benefits  and  payroll  taxes  and  41  percent  going  to  other 
expenses  (table  7-8).  The  1976  study  had  a  similar 
distribution  (table  7-10). 

The  1979  study  classified  expenditures  by  area  of 
operation  rather  than  by  whether  the  expense  was  salary 
related  (table  7-15).  In  this  breakout,  about  13  percent 
went  to  curatorial  expenses,  13  percent  to  exhibits,  20 
percent  to  general  administration,  and  19  percent  to 
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building  maintenance.  Only  5  percent  went  to 
conservation.  Among  art  museums,  3  percent  went  to 
consenration. 


Section  7*2.    Audience  and  Attendance 

Several  g^eral  studies  of  arts  audiences  have 
included  questions  on  museum  attendance.  Tables  from 
these  survQTs  are  included  in  chapter  9.  A  briet  summary 
of  these  findings  as  ley  apply  to  museums  is  presented 
next. 


Data  from  Americans  and  the  Arts  Surveys 

The  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  Inc,  has 
conduaed  several  national  surv^  of  participation  in 
-^ous  art-related  aatvities.  in  1975,  1980,  and  1984, 
mese  surveys  induded  the  question  "Do  you  ever  go  to  art 
museums?"  Fifty-six  percent  of  the  respondents  in  1975, 
60  percent  in  1980,  and  58  percent  in  1984  said  they 
sometimes  attend  art  museums  (see  table  9-3).  These 
surveys  asked  specifically  about  attendance  at  art  museums 
only.  They  are  generally  thought  to  overestimate 
participation.  (See  methodological  note  to  table  9-3.) 


Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in^the  Arts: 
and  1985 


1982 


The  1982  and  1985  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in 
the  Alts  (SPPA)  asked  members  of  the  general  public 
whether  they  had  participated  in  various  artwelated 
aaivities  in  the  preceding  12  months.  In  1982,  23  percent 
had  visited  art  museums  or  galleries;  34  percent  had  visited 
historic  parks,  monuments,  or  bu'  Ji.  gs  with  historic  or 
design  value;  and  35  percent  had  visited  art  or  craft  fairs  or 
festivals  (table  9-1).  This  estimate  means  about  36  million 
persons  had  visited  art  museums  or  art  gal!eries;  61  million 
had  viated  historic  parks,  monuments,  or  buildings  with 
historic  or  design  value;  ar^d  64  million  had  visited  art  or 
craft  fairs  or  festivals  in  the  preceding  year.  The  categories 
of  historic  paries  or  monuments  and  buildings  with  historic 
or  design  value  probably  include  some  museums. 
Similarly,  some  art  or  craft  fairs  or  festivals  are  adjuna 
programs  of  m'^dcums.  Participation  rates  for  the  1985 
survey  were  f  jnilar  to  those  for  1982  except  that  there  was 
an  increase  in  visiting  arts  or  crafts  fairs  or  festivals  from 
35  percent  in  1982  to  40  percent  in  1985. 

In  both  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA\  responoents  were 
asked  whether  they  participated  in  several  other  general 
and  arts-related  recreation  activities.  In  1982,  28  percent 


of  the  re^ndents  said  they  had  visited  zoos,  arboretums, 
and  gardens,  all  included  in  the  broader  definitions  of 
museums  (table  9-2).  Science  and  history  museums  were 
visited  by  25  percent  of  the  re^ndents. 

The  22  percent  of  1982  SPPA  respondents  who  had 
attended  art  museums  were  more  likely  than  the  average 
respondent  to  be  urban  residents  and  less  likely  to  be 
outside  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (see 
table  9-7). 

Demographic  charaaeristics  of  art  museum 
attendees  in  the  1985  SPPA  are  presented  in  table  9-16. 
Attendance  by  age  group  was  highest  in  the  25-  tc  44-year- 
old  age  range.  Persons  less  likely  than  the  mean  to  attend 
museums  induded  blacks,  widowed  and  separated  persons, 
and  persons  over  age  65.  Attendance  at  art  museums  was 
directly  related  to  education  and  income;  the  more 
education  and  the  higher  the  income,  the  more  likely  the 
person  was  to  attend  art  museums. 


Cultural  Socialization  and  Museum  Attendance 

Tables  9-25  to  9-27  in  chapter  9  present  data  from 
the  1982  and  1985  SPPA's  concemi.  ^  exposure  to  the  arts 
through  classes  and  through  parental  encouragement.  Li 
both  years,  about  one-third  of  white  respondents  and  one- 
fourth  of  blade  re^ndents  reported  that  their  parents  had 
taken  them  to  art  museums  or  galleries  "often"  or 
"occasionally-  (table  9-26).  In  the  1985  SPPA,  27  percent 
of  Hi^anic  respondents  reported  such  parental  encourage- 
ment, as  did  43  percent  of  Asian  Americans. 

Both  the  1982  and  the  1985  SPPA's  included 
questions  concerning  a  desire  to  attend  or  partidpate  in 
more  arts  aaivities  of  various  kinds.  In  both  years,  31 
percent  wished  to  attend  more  art  museums  (table  9-28). 


National  Data  on  Museum  Attendance 

As  these  surveys  of  the  general  public  demonstrate, 
the  "audience"  or  number  of  potential  visitors  to  museums 
is  very  large.  Comparisons  can  be  made  between  the 
number  of  persons  who  say  they  want  to  attend  museums 
(particularly  art  museums)  and  the  aaual  or  estimated 
numbers  of  persons  who  do  attend  mu$e**ms.  Several  of 
the  national  surveys.  Jiscussed  in  section  7.1,  have  included 
questions  on  attendance. 

Table  7-21  presents  data  from  the  1963  AAM  study 
of  3,443  museums  and  related  institutions.  This  study 
estimated  total  attendance  at  185  million  for  1962,  up  from 
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S3  million  in  1952.  The  U.S.  population  in  I960  was  about 
178  million.  This  would  be  an  average  of  about  1.05  visits 
per  total  population.  Total  art  museum  attendance  was 
estimated  at  22  million  by  the  1963  stucty.  The  1972 
Museums  USA  rqx>rf,  using  a  more  selective  museum 
universe  (1,182)  rqiorted  total  attendance  at  308  million 
(table  7-9).  Attendance  of  43  iiiillion  at  art  museums  was 
14  percent  of  total  attendance. 


Total  and  Average  Annual  Attendance:  197S  to  1979 

In  the  1979  museum  survey,  attendance  figures  for 
the  previous  four  years,  1975  through  1978,  were  also 
reported  (table  7  22).  This  study  estimated  total 
attendance  at  298  million  and  art  museum  attendance  at 
42nuilioii  for  1975.  By  1979,  total  attendance  was 
rqwrted  as  348  million,  with  art  museum  attendance  being 
50  million.  Average  attendance  per  art  museum  was 
82,000  in  1979. 

The  estimated  attendance  of  50  million  at  art 
museums  in  1979  from  the  Museum  Program  Survev 
cannot  be  directly  comparei  with  ths  estimate  by  the 
Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  for  1982.  As 
discussed  before,  this  study  estimated  that  36  million 
persons  had  attended  art  museums  at  least  once  in  the 
preceding  12  months.  Since  data  were  not  gathered  on  the 
number  of  visits  per  person,  a  direct  companion  cannot  be 
made. 


Accuracy  of  Attendance  Measurements 

The  1979  NCES  survey  also  asked  how  attendance 
data  were  compiled.  Table  7-23  presents  responses  from 
4,408  museums  in  the  sample.  More  than  half  (55  percent) 
said  their  attendance  data  were  estimates.  Of  the  1,990 
museums  using  specific  methods  to  compete  attendance 
data,  56  percent  used  head  counu  or  chedcer  methods. 
These  and  other  methoos  may  signiflcantly  undercount 
children,  school  groups,  and  other  special  groups. 
Un^iedfied  "other  methods"  wf  rr  the  next  most  frequently 
used  to  determine  attendance  data  for  all  except  science 
and  art  museunu.  Of  the  381  sdence  museums  that 
provided  accurate  counts,  20  percent  used  cash  register 
counts,  presumably  by  charging  an  admission  fee. 
Similarly,  19  of  247  art  museums  providing  accurate 
accounts  used  cash  register  counts.  Those  counts, 
however,  are  subject  to  errors  caused  by  different 
admission  charges  for  children,  adults,  and  school  groups, 
or  by  waiver  of  admission  fees  for  n-^me  visitors.  Children 
cannot  be  reliably  counted  by  the  turnstile  meth"-  *  as 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  ^hat  no  children's  .....^ums 


reported  using  this  m<;thod.  Children  might  even  distort 
attendance  figures  by  going  under  or  over  turnstiles  or  by 
making  multiple  entries  and  exits  during  one  "visit"  to  a 
museum. 

Furthermore,  the  methods  of  collecting  attendance 
data  reported  in  table  7-23  are  for  only  one  year.  Many 
museums  change  methods  from  year  to  year  or  during 
portions  of  a  single  year  for  qjedal  exhibits.  For  example, 
museums  that  usually  do  not  charge  admission  and  rely  on 
head  counts  of  visitors  may  charge  admission  to  a 
particular  temporary  exhibition,  changing  temporarily  to 
cash  register  counts  of  visitors.  Thus,  all  data  on 
attendance  for  museums,  particularly  for  surveys  of 
numerous  museums,  must  be  viewed  with  caution  as  to 
accuracy. 

Visitors  to  the  Snwihsonian  Institution 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  aeated  in  1846  by 
Congress  after  accepting  the  bequest  of  James  ♦Smithson 
in  1826  to  found  "an  establishment  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  The  Smith^nian  has 
received  Federal  support  throughout  its  cadstence  and  is 
now  supported  b^  a  combination  of  private  funding, 
earned  income,  and  Federal  funding.  Current  Federal 
appropriations  for  the  Smithsonian  are  approxiruately 
$200  million  annually  (see  table  1-14).  Although  not 
physically  adjacent  to  each  other,  the  13  museums  and 
National  Zoological  Part  that  now  comprise  the 
Smithsonian  are  one  of  the  largest  museum  complexes  in 
the  world. 

Because  of  its  size,  the  Smithsonian  is  better  able 
than  most  museums  to  estimate  attendance  at  itS  'eparate 
institutions,  as  well  as  overall  attendance.  Rerent  innual 
report.*  of  the  Smithsonian  have  provided  monthly  and 
annual  attendance  figures  for  each  separate  facility.  Total 
annual  attendance  figures  for  each  facility,  and  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  a  whole  in  selected  years  from 
1972  to  1984,  are  shown  in  table  7-24.  Notes  with  the 
table  oq)lain  why  data  are  lacking  for  some  museums  in 
some  years.  For  instance,  starting  in  1974,  attendance 
fgures  for  the  National  Zoological  Park  are  not  included 
in  overall  attendance.  The  Cooper-Hc^itt  Museum  in 
New  York  City,  now  the  National  Museum  of  Design,  did 
not  provide  attendance  figures  before  1976.  The 
Hirshhom  Museum  opened  in  1974,  and  the  National 
Museum  of  African  Art  did  not  become  part  of  the 
Smithsonian  until  1979.  ^nsequently,  total  annual 
attendance  figures  change  rrom  year  to  year,  in  part, 
because  of  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  entire  museums. 
S  /me  museums  have  also  undergone  name  changes, 
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relocations,  or  closings  for  csctensive  renovations  during 
the  12  years  sho^  in  table  7-24,  thereby  affecting 
attendance  figures  for  both  the  particular  museum  and  for 
the  total  of  all  museums. 

During  this  period,  Smithsonian  museums  have 
attracted  20  to  30  million  visitors  annually,  equivalent  to 
one-tenth  or  more  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  some  individuals  visited  more  than  one 
museum  or  visited  repeatedly,  and  the  museums  are  also 
popular  with  for  foreign  visitors.  The  most  obvious  trend 
is  the  phenomenal  growth  of  attendance  at  the  Air  and 
Space  Building,  from  just  over  1  million  visitors  annually  in 
the  early  197C*s  to  more  than  15  million  visitors  in  1984. 
Some  diang^  in  annual  attendance  at  other  museums 
have  occurred  because  of  ^>ecial  exhibitions,  extended 
hours,  or  other  factors. 


Detailed  Characteristics  of  ^  .^itors  to  Museums 

In  addition  to  the  not  so  simple  task  of  enumerating 
visitors,  increasing  numbers  of  museums  are  conducting 
surveys  to  determine  the  characteristics  of  these  visitors. 
Information  colleaed  may  include  age,  sex,  race,  place  of 
residence,  education  level,  occupation,  marital  status, 
frequency  of  visits  to  museums  in  general  and  to  the 
particular  museum,  exhibits  visited  and  time  spent  at  each 
exhibit,  membership  caregory,  and  size  of  visitor  group. 
Statistical  analyses  can  then  be  performed  to  creaic  a 
proHle  of  visitors  to  the  narticular  museum.  These  studies 
differ  from  general  population  studies,  such  as  the  1982 
and  1985  Surveys  cf  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts,  in 
gathering  information  from  individuals  at  the  time  they 
visit  the  museum  rather  than  information  based  on  recall 
of  prr^ous  attendance  or  projection  of  future  attendance. 


Characteristics  of  Science  Museum  Audiences: 
1970-1980 

In  1980,  the  Association  of  Science-Technology 
Centers  compiled  data  from  surveys  already  conducted  by 
24  science  mu.^ms  in  the  decade  from  1970  to  1980. 
Some  of  the  difficulties  of  pooling  or  compearing  data  from 
surveys  done  by  separate  institutions  are  seen  in  the  right 
column  of  table  7-25.  No  set  of  data  was  collected  by  all  24 
museums,  not  even  basic  information  such  as  age,  sex,  and 
race.  Half  of  the  museums  did  collea  information  on 
membership  status  of  visitors.  The  only  item  asked  by 
more  than  half  was  whether  the  cun  ?nt  visit  was  a  repeat 
visit  or  a  Hrst  visit  to  the  museum  (data  not  shown).  As 
indicated  in  the  notes  to  table  7-25,  pooling  of  results  is 
also  complicated  by  differences  in  survey  classifications. 


Age,  race,  and  occupations  were  classified  in  different 
ways,  making  combination  or  comparison  difHcult.  The 
profiles  of  visitors  to  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
discussed  next  are  not  included  in  data  pooled  from  the  24 
institutions  and  presented  in  table  7-25.  However,  the 
percentages  and  ranges  of  percenrs  in  the  various 
categories  in  table  7-25  may  be  compared  to  the  more 
detailed  data  in  those  two  museum  visitor  profiles 
conducted  during  the  same  decade. 


Profiles  of  Visitor  Characteristics 

Tables  7-26  to  7-35  present  data  from  two  surveys  of 
visitors  to  natural  history  museums.  These  have  been 
included  in  this  rq)ort  as  examples  of  relatively 
sophisticated  attempts  to  describe  and  count  the  audience 
for  the  respective  museums.  Despite  the  difHculties 
discussed  earlier,  these  two  studies  of  museum  visitors 
were  among  the  most  thorough  found  for  this  report. 
These  profiles  present  anal^  ^  of  visitors  to  the  same  type 
of  museum,  albeit  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  six 
years  apart.  Caution  is  advised,  however,  in  con^ring 
results  of  the  two  surveys,  and  to  an  even  greater  degree  in 
interpreting  museum  vis«to  'Characteristics  for  the  entire 
country. 


Profile  of  Visitors  to  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History:  1974-19"/ 5 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (AMNH) 
in  New  York  City  conducted  a  survey  of  attendance  on  a 
sample  of  104  days  selected  statistically  to  represent  an 
entire  year  from  mid-July  1974  to  mid-July  1975.  Self- 
adv^iinistered  questionnaires  were  given  to  visitors  16  years 
ahd  older.  The  number  of  questionnaires  distributed  per 
day  was  determined  by  expected  attendance,  vaiying  by  day 
of  the  week  and  season  of  the  year.  Of  the  22390 
questionnaL  es  distributed,  15,628  were  used  in  the  final 
tabulation,  a  i  ^sponse  rate  of  70  percent.  Responses  were 
then  weighted.  Two  series  of  weights  were  applied  to  each 
da/s  data,  determined  by  the  percentage  of  the  day's 
attendance  and  the  percentage  of  completion,  and  by  the 
number  of  days  of  the  week  represented.  Although  38 
percent  were  "attending  with  children,"  no  estimate  is 
possible  of  the  number  of  children  under  16  who  visited 
this  museum  which  strongly  appeals  to  children. 

Table  7-26  presents  demographic  characteristics  of 
visitors  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The 
effects  of  weighting  data  by  numbers  of  respon.^  are 
demonstrated  in  this  table.  For  instance,  the  number  of 
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visitors  surveyed  was  highest  the  Fall  (4,467),  but  the 
percentage  artendance  is  lowest  (22  percent)  after 
weighting  adjustnients.  More  than  one-third  of  the  visitors 
resided  outside  the  New  Yoric  metropolitan  area  (other 
New  York  State,  other  United  States,  and  another 
countiy).  More  than  half  the  visitors  (54  percent)  were  21 
to  34  years  old,  similar  to  the  53  percent  between  ages  19 
and  39  in  the  Association  of  Science-Technology  Centers 
con^ilation  of  surveys  (table  7-25).  The  overall 
percentages  of  male  and  females  were  also  very  dose  - 
54  percent  o(  visitors  to  the  AMNH  were  male  compared 
with  53  percent  in  the  ASTC  compilation  of  surveys 
(table  7-25  «nd  7-27). 

The  higher  the  level  of  education,  the  greater  the 
percentage  ci  visitors  to  AMNF,  langing  from  6  percent  of 
visitors  with  less  than  high  school  education  to  28  percent 
with  postgraduate  education  (table  7-27).  The  median 
length  of  stay  was  more  than  two  hours  (132  minutes),  and 
71  percent  of  visitors  stayed  between  one  and  three  hours, 
visiting  an  average  number  of  63  exhibits. 

Visitors  were  also  asked  how  frequently  they  ajend 
other  cultural  or  recreational  activities.  Those  who 
reported  rarely  or  never  attending  A^iNH  (other  than  the 
single  visit)  also  tcpontd  attending  most  of  the  other 
recreational  events  less  frequently  (table  7-30).  The  study 
concluded  that  the  people  who  rarely  attend  the  AMNH 
are  not  attending  infrequently  because  of  attendance  at 
other  events.  Rather,  they  are  less  active  people. 

Table  7-31  presents  data  on  sou.  of  information 
about  the  AMNH.  The  most  frequent  .ource  was 
newspapers,  with  37  percent  of  re^ndents  checking  this 
source.  This  was  followed  by  magazines  (25  percent). 
Fewer  rc^ndents  cited  television  (12  percent)  or  radio 
(7 percent).  Almost  one-third  (32  percent)  reported  that 
they  received  information  from  none  of  the  sources. 


American  Museum  of  Natural  History  Survey  of 
Schot.1  Groups:  1974-1975 

In  addition  to  the  year-long  survey  of  the  general 
adult  visitor  population,  AMNH  conducted  a  separate 
survey  of  school  groups.  Leaders  of  school  groups  wer'* 
given  a  questionnaire  as  they  entered.  Of  the  947  ques- 
tionr  Jires  distributed,  636  were  returned  and  tabulated,  a 
67  percent  re^nse  rate  Because  school  groups  attend 
the  mu.<rum  only  on  weekdays,  and  equal  numbers  of 
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questionnaires  were  distributed  on  each  weekd^,  the  data 
were  not  weighted.  Tables  ''-32  and  7-33  present  data 
from  this  study. 

Public  school  groups  represented  91  percent  of  the 
total  By  grade  level,  13  percent  wfte  in  kindergarten, 
first,  and  second  grades;  32  percent  were  in  tliird  and 
fourth  grades;  and  32  percent  were  in  fifth  and  sixth  grades 
(table  7-32).  Only  9  percent  were  in  seventh  grade  or 
higher.  More  groups  visited  in  the  Fall  (36  percent)  than 
in  the  Winter  (32  percent)  or  in  the  Spring  (32  percent). 
Only  19  percent  of  the  groups  had  never  been  brought  to 
the  museum  previously  by  the  leader,  38  percent  had  been 
brought  five  times  or  mor<»  Less  than  half  the  group 
(42  percent)  received  instni<  «on  from  a  museum  teacher. 
Two-thirds  of  the  groups  came  to  the  museum  by  school 
bus  or  chartered  bus. 

Table  7-3."  shows  that  the  most  common  group  size 
was  21  to  30  students  (55  percent  of  publit  chool  groups, 
26  percent  of  non-public  school  groups).  Students  in  grade 
seven  or  higher  usualty  came  in  larger  groups;  34  percent 
of  these  groups  had  more  than  40  students.  The  mean 
number  of  children  per  group  was  26.2,  and  rhe  mean 
number  of  adults  per  group  was  3^.  The  hi^est  mean 
number  of  children  per  adults  was  8.4  for  fiftl  and  sixth 
graders;  the  lowest  was  5.7  non-public  school  children  per 
adult. 

The  median  time  ^nt  in  the  museum  by  school 
groups  was  137  minutes,  five  minutes  more  than  the 
median  time  ^nt  by  other  visitors  (table  7-27).  As  might 
be  aq>eaed,  the  older  the  student  group»  the  more  time 
spent  at  the  museum,  but  the  range  was  only  from  130 
minutes  for  the  youngest  group  tci48  minuses  spent  by  the 
oldest  group. 

Dallas  Museum  of  National  History  Sun  ey:  1980 

The  Dallas  Museum  of  Natural  History  (DMNH) 
conducted  a  survey  during  two  weeks  in  October- 
November  of  1980.  Questionnaires  were  distributed  to 
eveiy  twelfth  visitor,  and  507  of  610  questionnaires  were 
returned  (83  percent  response  rate).  Only  4  percent  of  the 
DMNH  respondents  gave  their  ages  as  *'und^r  18,"  but 
some  children  too  young  to  write  may  nave  handed  the 
questionnaire  to  a  parent  oi  someone  else.  Tables  7-34 
and  7-35  summarize  selected  data  from  this  survey.  This 
survey  was  conducted  over  a  two-week  period  rather  than 
the  104  days  throughout  the  year  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  (AMNH)  survey.  The  survey  was  also 
done  about  five  years  later.  Data  are  based  on  onlv  507 
responses,  not  the  15,628  responses  from  the  AMNH 
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study;  however,  the  response  rate  of  83  percent  is  higher 
than  the  70  percent  re^onse  rate  of  the  AMNH  survey. 

The  DMNh  survey  explored  visitors  reasons  for 
attending  the  museum  "Reaeation"  was  the  reason  given 
by  42  percent  of  all  visitors  and  by  45  percent  of  visitors 
with  some  college  or  college  degrees  (table  7-35). 
"Education"  and  "in  order  to  bring  children"  were  the  next 
most  common  reasons  for  visiting.  Curiosity,  amusement, 
and  the  location  of  the  museum  were  closely  ranked 
reasons  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  visitors. 

Thes%?  two  surveys  of  visitors  to  museums  of  the  same 
general  type,  natural  history,  although  done  by  different 
methodologies  and  fwc  years  apart,  nevertheless  provide 
some  insights  into  the  varied  profiles  of  visitors  to  each 
museum.  Results  are  generally  congruent  with  the 
summary  of  surveys  of  science  and  technology  museums 
compiled  by  the  ASTC. 

Section  7-3.  Personnel  and 
Administration 

Volunteers  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  staff  of 
most  museums.  Some  small  museums  are  staffed  entirely 
by  volunteers,  and  large  museums  frequently  use  them, 
particularly  in  education  and  sales  tasks,  to  reduce  overall 
staff  costs  as  part  of  the  operating  budget.  The  most 
recent  data  gathered  by  the  American  Association  of 
Museums,  in  conjunction  with  preparation  of  The  1987 
Official  Museum  Directory,  indicated  that  7.6  percent  of 
all  museums  had  only  volunteer  staff  (table  7-18).  An 
additional  10.9  percent  of  museums  reporting  staff  size  had 
onty  part-time  staff. 

In  1972,  Museums  USA  reported  that  60  percent  cf 
all  museums  used  volunteers  (table  7-9).  Art  museums 
relied  more  on  volunteers  than  did  other  types  of  museums 
in  the  survey,  with  74  percent  using  volunteers,  compared 
with  53  percent  of  history  museums,  59  percent  of  science 
museums,  and  61  percent  of  art  and  history  museums 
combined.  Salaries,  fringe  benefits,  and  payroll  taxes  were 
a  majority  of  the  operating  expenditures  of  museums  in 
this  survey,  ranging  from  56  to  63  percent  of  operating 
expenditures  by  typ?  of  museum  (table  7-^).  Reliance  on 
services  of  volunteers  is  thus  clearly  an  important  aspect  of 
containing  or  reducing  these  expenditures.  Moreover, 
/olunteenng  ir-  also  an  important  form  of  participatir/P  in 
the  arts. 

In  the  1963  AAM  survey,  the  kind  of  work  performed 
b^'  volunteers  was  reported  in  detail  by  all  museums  and  by 
type  of  museum  (table  7-36).  More  than  50  percent  of  all 


museums  and  of  dl  history,  art,  science,  general,  and 
children's  museums  had  volunteer  tour  guides.  More  than 
one-third  of  all  museums  also  used  volunteers  as 
receptionists  and  as  typists  or  secretaries  as  weh  as  in  the 
more  professional  activities  of  preparing  exhibits  and 
fundraising.  More  than  half  of  the  art  museums  (53 
percent)  and  children's  museums  (64  percent)  had 
volunteer  fundraisers.  Nearly  one-founh  of  all  museums 
(23  perceru)  used  volunteers  at  the  sales  desk.  About  one- 
fourth  of  all  museun>s  also  had  volunteers  serving  as 
curators^  research  assisi<uits,  and  catalogen . 

Number  of  Employees  and  Womtn  Employees 

Table  7-38  presents  Department  of  Labor  data  on 
the  average  annual  n  -nb;;r  of  employees  and  women 
employees  and  ranges  of  monthly  employment  for 
muf'^ums,  botanical  aiid  zoological  gardens  in  the  years 
'983  to  1986.  The  tc  number  cf  employees  increased 
liom  37,800  to  46,200  during  these  four  years,  and  the 
percentage  of  women  employees  increased  from  513 
percent  to  54.8  percent  of  the  total.  During  each  of  the 
four  years,  the  lowest  number  of  employees  was  in  January 
or  February  and  the  number  of  employee's  peaked  in  July, 
indicating  that  between  5,500  and  8,100  employees  were 
temporary  or  seasonal,  presumably  reflecting  periods  of 
peak  attendance,  particularly  in  outdoor  facilities. 

Surveys  of  Characteristics  and  Salaries  of  Museum 
Personnel 

The  American  Association  of  Museums  and  several 
of  its  regional  and  affiliate  organizations  have  surveyed 
member  museums  concerning  salaries  and  other 
characteristics  of  staff  members.  Tables  7-39  through  7-46 
present  data  from  sev*  al  of  these  sur/eys  covering  years 
between  1971  and  1987.  Data  from  different  surveys  are 
not  comparable,  however,  because  of  differe*  ces  in  the 
size  and  characteristics  of  sampled  museums  and 
''''^ferences  in  definitions  of  staff  positions.  In  aouition, 
salaries  are  given  in  some  surveys  as  ranges,  in  others  as 
averages  or  medians,  and  in  others  in  quartile  i  *ping5. 
Most  importantly,  none  of  the  salary  data  '  ;  been 
converted  to  constant  dollars. 

Table  7-39  presents  data  describing  the  museums 
re^ndinfc,  to  two  salary  surveys  conducted  in  1978  and 
1981  by  ihe  New  England  regional  association  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums.  A  total  of  398  survey 
sheets  on  individual  !>ositions  from  113  institutions  were 
tabulated  for  the  1981  survey.  Apparently,  more  history 
museums    and    fewer    science/technology  museums 


responded  in  the  1981  survey  than  in  the  1978  airv^. 
Distribution  of  operating  budgets  is  similar  in  both  surveys. 
Approodmately  2  percent  more  females  returned  survey 
data  sheets  in  1981  than  in  1978,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether 
this  increase  reflects  an  actual  increase  in  the  nuxnber  of 
female  employees  oi  only  in  the  number  re^nding  to  the 
sunrey. 

Table  7«40  presenu  data  on  salaiy  ranges  for  five 
museum  staff  positions  from  three  New  England  regional 
sunr^  and  mc  national  survey.  This  table  is  taken  in  its 
entirety  from  the  1981  NEMA  survey  report.  No 
information  on  methodology,  sample  size,  or  re^nse 
rates  is  given  for  the  two  sunr^  in  1971.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  ranges  of  salaries  are  greater  in  the  1971 
national  survey  than  in  the  three  regional  sunreys.  The 
ranges  of  salaries  were  greatest  for  directors  and  direaors 
of  administration  in  all  four  sunreys.  However,  the  lowest 
salaries  for  these  positions  were  lower  than  the  lowest 
salaries  of  the  curators,  conservators,  and  exiul>its 
^reparators. 

A.  '978,  the  American  Association  of  Museums 
conducted  a  nationwide  sunrey  of  its  members'  hiring 
praaiccs  and  salaiy  and  fringe  benefits.  Questiomiaires 
were  mailed  to  836  member  museums;  38  percent 
re^nded  Data  were  supplied  on  a  total  of  4,131  paid 
personnel,  of  whom  71  percent  were  fuU-time  staff 
members;  and  on  2,868  >oluntee*.s,  or  41  percent  of  total 
personnel  (table  7-#l).  Women  represented  42^  percent 
and  minorities  93  percent  of  total  paid  personnel.  The 
laigest  numbers  of  paid  personnel  and  volunteers  '^rc  in 
the  "otiier"  category.  Thirty-seven  percent  of  the 
volunteen  were  educators  or  issistant  educators.  The 
largest  numbers  ^f  full-time  paid  employees  were  curators, 
tjirectors,  exhibit  technicians,  educators,  and  assistant 
curators. 

Salary  levels  for  19  paid  positions  as  reported  m  the 
1978  AAM  survey  are  shown  in  table  7-42.  The  highest 
"low  salaries'  for  conservators  and  development  ofTicers, 
are  approximately  .wice  as  much  as  the  ''lowest  salaries"  for 
sever  other  positions.  Ex^  for  curators,  the  highest 
salani .  shown  are  aU  for  administrative  positions, 
directors,  busineu  managers,  comptrollers,  and 
development  officers.  The  three  highest  median  salaries 
are  also  for  administrators:  director*,  development 
officers,  and  coUections  managers. 

In  the  1979  NCES  museum  survey,  salary  range 
distributions  were  con^iled  for  types  of  employees  in 
various  types  of  mus^rums.  Because  these  are  ranges  of 
$5,000  or  more,  and  the  13  categories  of  staff  position  are 
more  broat^/  defined,  comparisons  with  other  salary 


sunreys  caimot  be  easily  made.  Total  museum  staff  are 
estimated  ac  38,972  (table  7-43).  Science  muscuins  had  the 
largest  number  of  employees  (13,765),  followed  by  ait 
museums  (10,123),  and  history  museums  (9,548). 
Children's  museums  had  the  fewest  employees  (473).  Of 
the  total  staff,  626  earned  less  than  S5,000,  and  1,013 
e?xned  $30,000  and  over.  The  largest  number  received 
salaries  of  $10,000  to  $14,999.  The  staff  category  with  the 
greatest  number  of  eirployees  earning  $30,000  and  over 
was  i^eneral  administration  (563  employees),  particularly  in 
art  and  sdnoe  museums.  Of  the  total  4,793  curatorial 
staff,  239  were  in  the  highest  income  categoiy;  more  than 
half  of  these  were  in  science  museums.  However, 
curatorial  staff  along  with  security  staff,  and  building  and 
maintenance  staff,  were  also  the  staff  types  with  the  largest 
numbers  of  employees  earning '  ss  than  $5,000. 

More  recently,  ^he  Association  of  Science- 
Technology  Centers  (A)TC)  mailed  a  sunrey  to  100 
association  members  in  i^'jruary  1985.  A  total  of  74 
museums  provided  information  on  salanes  of  790 
individuals  in  19  museum  staff  positions.  These  data  are 
sununarized  in  uble  7-44.  Women  held  47  percent  of  all 
positions;  however,  the  percentage  varied  from  only  6 
percent  of  the  top  level  curators  to  88  percent  of  registrars 
(table  7-44)  The  highest  two  salaries  for  women  in  any 
position  were  about  $50,000  for  director  positions 
con^l>aied  to  $68,000  and  $91,000  for  men  in  the  same 
positions.  The  lowest  salaiy  given  for  women  was  $9,650 
(educator  B),  compared  with  $9,672  'or  men  (exhibit 
planning  tecl  ician). 

Art  Museum  Directors 

In  1981,  a  survey  of  arts  administrators  included  chief 
operatmg  officers  of  art  museums  as  well  as  theatres, 
orchestra;,  ind  conununity  arts  agencies.^^  Responses 
were  received  from  67  percent  of  the  192  art  museums 
included  in  the  study.  Salary  ranges  in  the  four  fields  are 
shown  in  chapter  2  in  table  2-32.  More  than  75  percent  of 
art  museum  oirectors  received  salaries  aoove  $35,001, 
omipared  to  about  20  percent  of  tt.eatre  admim'strators,  33 
percent  of  orchestra  administrators,  and  only  8  percent  c-: 
ccmimunity  arts  agency  administrptors. 

The  survey  also  included  questions  on  job 
satisfaction  of  the  art  administrators  (table  2-33).  About 
80  percent  of  art  museum  ^administrators  were  satisfiiird 
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with  contacts  with  works  of  .in,  autonomy  and  authorit) 
and  relations  with  coUeag^aes  at  other  institutions. 
Although  79  percent  were  satisfied  with  their  role  in  the 
community,  this  was  the  lowest  percentage  of 
administrators  in  the  four  fields..  Of  the  four  groups,  art 
mtiseum  administrators  were  the  least  satisHed  with  their 
contacts  with  artists  aitJ  in  their  contact  with  government 
agencies.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  salary  data,  an 
museum  administrators  were  the  group  most  satisfied  with 
salary  levels.  An  museum  administrators  were  the  only 
group  in  which  more  than  half  the  re^ndents  (64 
percent)  were  .satisfied  with  their  contacts  with  private 
donors. 

In  1987,  the  Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors 
(AAMD)  conducted  a  salary  survey  of  176  museums,  in- 
cluding current  and  former  members.  Data  in  tables  7-45 
and  7-46  are  based  on  re^nses  from  142  museums,  unless 
otherwise  stated. 

Charaaeristics  of  these  museun  a  re  represented  in 
table  7-45.  Private  museums  were  58  'ercent  of  the  total; 
private/government  and  private/university  museums  were 
an  additional  16  percent  of  the  total.  The  Mid-Atlar^tic 
region  had  24  percent  and  the  Midwest  included  21 
percent  of  the  total  reqx>nding  museums.  More  than  one- 
fourth  (28  percent)  of  the  art  museums  were  founded 
before  1900.  On  the  other  hand,  21  percent  were  founded 
after  1960.  Art  museums  tended  to  be  located  in  areas 
with  high  pof'  Wtions.  Although  13  percent  were  in  areas 
with  populations  of  less  than  100,000;  19  percent  were 
areas  with  populations  between  2  and  3  million;  and  27 
per'Wt  were  in  areas  with  populations  over  3  miU'on.  By 
comoining  categories,  32  percent  of  museums  spent  40 
percent  or  less  of  their  budgets  on  payroll,  about  31 
percent  spent  41  to  50  percent  of  their  budgeu  on  payroll, 
and  37  percent  spent  more  thaii  51  percent  of  their  budgets 
on  payroll.  Only  12  percent  of  the  responding  museums 
had  fewer  than  10  employees.  The  employee  size  category 
with  the  largest  percent  of  museums  responding  was  21  to 
50  employees  (29  percent).  Nearly  one-fifth  of  these  art 
museums  (19  percent)  had  between  101  and  750 
employees.  The  distribution  of  numbers  of  part-time 
employees  was  similar  the  largest  percentages  of 
responding  museums  had  21  to  50  part-time  employees. 
More  than  half  the  museums  surveyed  had  budgeu  under 
S2J  million.  The  fewest  museums  in  a  budget  category 
(7.7  percent)  had  budgets  of  S5  million  to  $75  million. 
Budgets  over  $75  miUion  were  reported  oj  14.8  percent  of 
tne  142  museums  surveyed. 

Reported  salaries  of  art  museum  directors  ranged 
from  $20,000  to  $155,000,  with  a  median  of  $65,000 
(table  7-46).  The  lowest  reported  salaiy  for  any  position 


was  $5^  for  curatorial  assistant;  the  lowest  salaries  for 
12  positions  wctc  $10,00u  or  less.  Highest  salaries  for  four 
positions  were  $100,000  or  more. 

Section  7-4:  Selected  Topics 

Tables  in  this  section  present  selected  information  on 
museum  hlnraries,  traveling  exhibits,  and  African  American 
museums. 


Museums  with  Libraries  and  libraries  as  Museums 

The  distinction  between  hl)raries  and  museums  is  not 
ahvays  dear.  Libraries  are  an  integral  part  of  many 
museums,  and  mai^  hl)raries  have  substantial  colleaions 
of  objects  other  than  printed  matter  and  manuscripts.  For 
instance,  in  the  1963  survey  by  the  American  Association 
of  Museums,  one  type  of  museum  is  "Libraries  with  special 
collections."  This  categoiy  included  9^  institutions  (3 
percent  jf  the  total),  twice  the  number  of  children's 
museums  (table  7-2).  The  1987  Official  Museum  Directory 
listings  b^'  major  field  of  interest  induded  128  h*brarie$,  1.4 
percent  of  the  total  (table  7-20). 

Data  fron  the  general  studies  between  l966  and 
1979  seem  to  indicate  that  the  percent  of  museums  having 
h'braries  has  increased.  The  1966  Department  of 
Education  study  reported  thar  39  percent  of  museums  had 
libraries  (table  7-5).  The  1979  study,  13  years  later, 
reported  67  percent  had  h'braries  (table  7-16).  In 
1966, 55  percent  of  art  museums  had  h'braries  (table  7-5), 
aiid  in  1919, 66  percent  (table  7-16). 

A  study  of  museum  bl)raries,  conducted  in  1974, 
tabulated  re^nses  from  374  museums  with  libraries  listed 
in  The  1973  Official  Museum  Directory  published  by  the 
American  Association  of  Museums  (table  7-47). 
Approximateh  half  the  responses  were  from  history 
museums;  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  re^nses  were 
from  he  ''ombined  category  of  general  and  "other" 
museums;  15  percent  were  from  art  museums  and  11 
percent  were  from  science  museums. 

Although  53  peicent  of  history  museumr  with 
libraries  had  Libnirians,  only  35  percent  of  these  h*brarians 
had  a  degree  in  bl)rafy  science.  Among  art  museunrs,  a 
much  smaller  proportion  (24  percent)  had  hl)rarians,  but 
72  percent  of  them  had  a  degree  '  i  library  science. 

Average  salaries  of  bl)rarians  were  highest  in  art  and 
science  mu^ms  ($11,000)  and  lowest  in  "other"  museums. 
Art  museum  h'braries  also  had  the  highest  average  budget 
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(Sl4^)  and  the  largest  average  size  of  collection  (13,000 
bocks)  of  the  five  categories.  The  lowest  colleaion  size 
was  2400  in  'other"  museums,  and  the  lowest  average 
bu(j|get  was  S3,000  in  geneial  museums. 

Thivding  Exhibitfoas  aod  Loan  ExhibitioDS 

The  fifit  nof^ofit  traveling  exhibition  seivioe  in  ihc 
United  States  was  founded  in  1909  (see  table  7-48).  Three 
cadiibitions  were  presented  for  nine  engagements  that  year. 
Hie  service,  conducted  by  the  American  Federation  of  m 
Arts,  grew  rapidly  to  21  exhibiu  with  Il4  eng^gonents  by 
1913-1914.  By  1920-1921,  50  cadubiu  were  shorn  in  214 
engagenienti.  Althougli  the  number  of  ohibiu  increased 
by  only  6  in  1930-1931,  the  number  of  engagements  whcte 
they  were  shown  had  increased  to  333.  Even  an  institution 
as  important  as  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in  New  York 
opened  with  a  loan  exhibition.  Tainting  in  Paris,"  in 
1929.^ 

Originally  concerned  primarily  with  art 
exhibitions  and  serving  museums,  traveling 
exhil>ions  now  deal  witli  art,  history,  science, 
and  other  subjects  and  are  circulated  to  a  wide 
range  of  institutions....The  traveling  exhibition 
agencies  provide  a  dual  service.  In  addition  to 
being  a  sour  '  of  temporary  exhibitions  for 
museums  a«id  other  institutions,  they  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  companies,  givemment  agencies^ 
and  other  organizations  interested  in 
drcuhuiiig  exhibits.  These  exhibitions  -  which 
range  from  priceless  paintings  and  artifacu  to 
particii^oiy  science  exhiint*  -  are  shewn  in 
museums  ...  and  many  other  locations.  Th^ 
must  be  organized,  .nanced,  designed, 
fabricated,  shqiped,  insured,  installed, 
protected,  maintained,  promoted,  and 
evaluated  for  effectiven^^ 


Loan  Exhibitions  Organized  and  Used  by  Museums 

Of  2,752  museums  reporting  in  the  1963  surv^  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Association  of  Museums,  1,544 


^^rcdcrick  P.  Keppel  and  R.L  Duffs,  Ihe  Arts  in  Air  ican 
lafe,  y jGiaw-Hill  Company,  Inc.  New  York,  NY.  1933.  p.  120. 

Victor  J.  Daailov.  Tiavcling  Eriiibitiona.  Astociation  of 
Scicnoe-Teduiology  Centeis,  under  a  giant  fnmj  the  National 
Endoinneat  for  the  Arts.  Washington.  L.C,  ^978.  p.  5. 
Heicafter  cited  as  Traveiina  Eriiibitions, 


had  permanent  exhibitions;  1,002  had  temporary  exhibi- 
tions; 426  had  intermuseum  loan  exhibitions;  and  333  had 
circulating  exhibits  organized  at  the  museum  (table  7-37). 
These  temporaiy  and  loan  exhibitions  categories  may 
overlap  to  some  degree.  In  this  surv^,  however.  12 
percent  <^  fJl  museums  organized  circulating  exhibits  and 
15  percent  participated  in  intermuseum  loan  exhibitions. 
These  pmentages  were  considerably  higher  for  some  types 
of  museumsw  Art  museums  were  the  most  aaive  both  in 
traveling  exhibitions  and  in  organizing  circulating  exhibits. 
Of  the  339  art  museums,  142  (42  percent)  oi^nized 
circulating  exhibitions  and  195  (58  percent)  participated  in 
intermuseum  loan  exhibitions. 

Museums  USA  in  1972  found  higher  percentages  for 
all  museums  sending  out  traveling  exhibits  (34  percent) 
and  leaning  objects  to  storefront  or  community-based 
museums  (42  percent)  (see  table  7-9).  This  surv^  found 
that  55  percent  of  art  museums  sent  out  traveling  exhibits 
and  46  percent  loaned  objects  to  storefront  or  community- 
based  museums. 

In  the  1979  mu^^jm  surv^.  36  percent  of  art 
museums  loaned  exhibitions,  compared  to  60  percent  of 
science  museums,  59  percent  of  ^>ecialized  museums,  and 
56  percent  of  general  museums  (see  table  7-16).  Children's 
and  junior  museums  had  the  highest  percentage  of 
museums  loaning  exhibitions  (82  percent),  and  parks  and 
visitor  centers  had  the  lowest  pe.trentage  (28  percent), 
^orty-five  percent  of  history  museums  loaned  exhibitiors. 

Traveling  ExhiMtions  in  1977 

Table  7-49  presents  seleaed  data  from  a  report  on  14 
nonprofit  traveling  exhibition  services  in  1977.  at  that  time 
the  total  universe.  It  was  noted,  however,  that  several 
other  services  were  L  the  formative  stage,  and  over  half  of 
the  14  services  had  been  founded  in  the  decade  before  the 
study  The  study  and  accompanying  workshop  was 
spor^red  by  a  grant  from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  conducted  by  the  Associ^'  on  of  Science- 
Technology  Centers.  The  services  represented  a  wide 
range  of  artistic,  historical,  and  sdentific  exhibits.  The 
average  exhibit  circulated  for  2.2  years,  with  average  length 
of  showing  per  site  being  about  one  month. 

The  14  services  in  1976  served  the  following  member 
and  types  of  organizations:  13  art  museums,  13  colleges 
and  universities,  12  art  centers,  10  galleries,  10  bl>raries,  9 
historical  museums,  7  other  museums,  6  banks,  5 
corporations,  5  schools,  4  science  museums,  3  shopping 
centers,  1  amusement  park,  1  civic  center,  1  conference,  1 
fair,  and  1  national  park.  Of  102  clients,  more  than  half 
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(55)  were  museums.  !/ore  than  one-third  (35)  were  art 

14 

museums,  art  centers,  or  art  galleries. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  program  support 
for  touring  and  presentation  from  1981  to  1984  is 
presented  in  table  1-25.  Support  for  museum  programs  of 
this  type  has  varied  from  a  high  of  $751^  in  1983  to  a 
low  of  $467,030  in  1982.  Direa  grants  to  museum  touring 
and  presenting  progranu  have  variec?  from  $404,190  in 
1982  to  $688,860  in  1983. 


Ubraiy  function.  In  addition  to  the  148  museums,  102 
other  institutions  included  a  museum,  and  84  included  an 
artgalleiy. 

Only  the  seven  ethnic  groups  with  the  most  re^nses 
are  listed  in  table  7-50.  Of  the  70  ethnic  groups  listed  in  63 
cat^orics,  American  Indians  had  the  most  institutions 
responding  (137  re^nses).  There  were  nearly  equal 
numbers  of  institutions  rqiresenting  black  Americans  (66) 
and  J  wish  Americans  (64). 


Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exiiibition 
Service  (SITES) 

One  of  the  major  traveling  exhibit  services  is  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition  Service 
(SITES).  In  1986,  SITES  produced  26  exhibitions  for 
touring  and  fasted  113  exhibtts  in  its  catalog  of  exhibitions. 
During  iu  fiscal  year,  October  1, 1985  through  September 
30, 1986,  an  estimated  5  miUion  people  saw  srfES  exhibits 
in  45  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  during  357 
booidngs  of  the  odubits.^ 


Special  T>pes  of  Mascums 

The  types  of  museums  discussed  below  are  not 
identiHed  as  special  categories  in  the  general  museum 
studies  discussed  in  section  7-1. 


Ethnic  MoseumSy  Libraries,  and  Archives 


African  American  Museums^  1987 

In  1986^,  the  African  American  Museum 
Association  (AAMA)  surveyed  its  99  institutional  members 
in  28  States  as  well  as  other  blade  organizations  believed  to 
collect  and  exhibit  objects  identified  with  the  blade 
experience.  Not  all  institutional  members  of  the  AAMA 
are  museums,  and  a  total  of  52  museums  in  23  States  ^nd 
Canada  are  rq>resented  in  the  dau  compiled  in  tables  7-51 
through  7-56.  The  predominant  museum  type  wa;.  histoiy 
museums  (42  percent),  followed  by  ethnic  cultural  centers 
(19  percent),  art  museums  15  percent),  and  historic 
houses  or  sites  (13  percent)  (tabk.  7-51).  Nearly  half  were 
private  institutions  (44  prrcent);  and  26  percent  were 
evenly  divided  between  State  and  university  institutions. 
Most  African  American  museums  were  located  in  the 
North  or  Southeast,  with  43  of  the  52  located  in  16  States 
and  1  province.  Of  these,  18  were  located  in  7  States  in  the 
Southeast.  This  distribution  reflecu  the  distribution  of 
membersh^i  in  the  African  American  Museum 
Association. 


Among  the  types  of  spedaH  museums  are  ethnic 
museums,  some  of  whidi  are  combined  with  libraries, 
archives,  and  ethnic  associa:ion  oflices.  The  Program  for 
the  Study  of  Ethnic  Publications  at  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  Ohio,  conducteo  a  sufv^  of  these  institutions  in 
1977-1978.  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  2,475 
organizations  and  institutions  believed  to  be  or  to  indude 
an  ethnic  museum;  828  responses  were  induded  in 
compiling  the  list  published  in  Guide  to  Ethnic  Museums. 
Libraries,  and  Archives  in  the  U.S  A  later  update  was 
planned.  Categories  with  the  most  re^xmses  are  listed  iii 
uble  7*50.  The  largest  number  of  responses  by  category 
was  from  192  libraries;  206  other  institutions  induded  a 
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Smithsonian  Year  1986:  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian 
Instrtmion  for  the  Year  Ending  1986.  Smithsonian  Institution 
Pren,  Wash:ng|oa«  D  C,  p.  135. 


The  47  museums  providing  budget  information  were 
nearSy  equally  dnaded  in  four  size  categories.  Of  the  11 
museums  with  budg/cts  over  $250,000,  six  were  below 
S425,000,  three  were  beiween  $700,000  and  S900,000,  and 
two  had  budgeu  over  $1.2  million.  Personnel  costs 
represented  42.6  percent  of  the  total  operating  budgets. 

As  a  group,  African  American  museums  received 
about  50  percent  of  their  income  from  government  souTjrts 
(Federal,  State,  local,  and  county),  20  percent  from  private 
donations,  17  percent  from  earned  income  (induding  en* 
dowments  and  trusts),  and  11  percent  from  other  sources 
(tabic  7*52).  The  high  percemage  of  government  support 
reflects  the  fact  that  almost  one-thiro  (29  percent)  of  the 
museums  m  the  group  are  government  sponsored  and  that 
the  museums  with  larger  operating  budgets  also  had  higher 
percentages  of  Federal  and  State  support  (table  7-53). 

Table  7*54  presents  information  on  visitors  to 
African  American  ;nuseums.  Of  the  52  museums  providing 
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dau  for  the  AAMA  survey,  SO  have  conducted  studies  of 
their  visitors.  Demogr^hic  information  collected  included 
race  (75  percent  of  visitors  were  black,  21  percent  were 
white,  2  percent  were  Hispanic,  and  2  percent  were 
"other^);  sex  (57  percent  were  female);  and  age  (30  percent 
were  age  18  or  below,  21  percent  were  19  to  29  years  old, 
18  percent  were  30  to  44  years  of  age,  17  percent  were  45 
to  59  years  of  age,  and  11  percent  were  over  60). 

Only  45  of  the  52  museums  req>onding  coUeaed  data 
on  attenoance  (table  7-54).  Most  of  the  attendan^^  figures 
were  for  calendar  year  1985.  The  mean  number  of  viats 
per  year  was  23,765  in  a  single  year.  The  hi^icst 
attendance  for  any  museum  was  200,000,  and  the  lowest 
wra  400  fnoees,  table  7-54).  As  with  other  visitor  surveys 
caed  u  xtion  7*2,  most  visitors  to  African  American 
Museums  (74  percent)  are  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  or  local  community.  Fewer  visitors  than  in 
most  museum  surveys  are  from  distant  locations  (15 
percent).  This  cat^ory  may  include  the  cat^ories 
"elscalicrc  in  State,"  "othicr  States,"  and  Torcigi 
countries"  used  in  other  surv^ 


The  mean  population  served  by  African  American 
Museums  is  878^78,  with  a  maximum  papulation  size  of 
5  million  and  a  minimum  of  5,000  (notes,  table  7-54). 
Areas  with  population  of  100,000  to  500,000  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  African  American  museums  (24 
percent). 

African  American  museums  are  actively  engaged  in 
creating  inventories  and  catalogs  of  their  collections,  as  88 
percent  have  carried  out  inventory  activities  and  84  percent 
have  done  cataloguing  within  the  past  two  years  (table 
7-55).  However,  only  19  percent  have  computerized  their 
coUeaion  records.  Almost  h'l'  have  a  neariy  complete 
inventory  of  objecu  in  their  xillections,  and  29  percent 
have  catalogued  objects  in  their  collections.  An  additional 
133  percent  have  inventoried  over  half  the  objects  in  their 
collections,  and  11 J  percent  have  catalogued  over  half  the 
objecu  in  th^  coUeaions.  The  majority  of  museums  have 
not,  however,  established  policies  regarding  collections, 
loans,  or  di^x>sal  of  objects  in  their  colleaions. 


^  u  J 


Table  7-1. 

Affiliatr  organizations  of  the  American  Association  of  Maseuras:  1987 


ProfMsioml  oepmiiMliom  racoipiagd 
by  tte  iMM  CouDcil 

Af rican-Aaerican  Nus«ub  Association 
Aaerican  Association  for  Nusaia  Volunteers 
terican  Assocation  for  StaU  and  Local  History 
Aaerican  Association  of  Bctanicai  Gardens  and  Arboreta 
^■erican  Association  of  Youth  NuseuK 
AMTican  Federation  of  Arts 
^erican  InstituU  for  Conseivation 
Association  for  Livim  Historical  fix  and  Agricultural 
Huseias 

Association  of  Art  Nusa«  Directors 


Other  resome  orBaoixations  (continued) 


Assocation  of  College  and  Uuversity  Huse«s  and  Galleries  College  Art  Association 


Aaerican  Craft  Council 
African  Historical  Association 
Aaerican  Institute  of  Architects 
Aaerican  Studies  Association 
Archives  of  Aaerican  Art 
Art  Dealers  Association  of  /terica,  Inc« 
Association  of  CoUegt    id  University  MiseiMS  and 
Galleries 

Association  of  Volunteer  CoMittees  of  Nusa^  of  Canada 

and  the  U.S. 
Business  Coaaittee  for  the  Arts 


Association  of  Railvay  MisaiK,  Inc. 
Association  of  Science  Miseia  Directors 
Association  of  Scienoe-Tednology  CenUrs 
Association  of  Syslsaatics  CoUectidns 
Council  of  Aaerican  Haritiae  Misews 
Miseua  Coaputer  letworfc 
Nusew  Store  AssociaUon,  Inc. 

ttesew  Tnistees  Coaaittee  for  Research  and  Develofiaent 


1  associetioas 


New  England  Nuse«  AssocUtion 
Mid-Atlantic  Association  of  I 
Southaastem  mmm  Canfermce 
Nidwest  Nuseuas  Confeieuue 
Noontain  k^Uins  Nuseias  Association 
Western  Ikiseuas  Conf emce 

iBBioMl  arts  anociatieas 

iev  England  Foundation  for  the  ArU,  Inc. 
Nid'Atlantic  Aru  Foundation 
Southern  Arts  Federation 
NiAiftst  Arts 

Nid-Aaerica  ArU  Alliance 
Uestem  SuUs  Foundation 


SUte  I 


State  arts  . 


\  associatifl 


i  (S6) 


ramree  orgMizatiflas 

Advifc>ry  Councj  1  on  Historic  Preservation 
Aaerican  Arts  Alliance 

Aaerican  Association  for  the  Advancaaent  of  Science 
Aaerican  Association  of  Zool'-^ical  Parks  and  Aquariias 
Aaerican  Council  for  the  .\rts 


Costuae  Society  of  /terica 
Coincil  for  Nuseua  Anthropology 
Early  Aaerican  Industries  Association 
Energy  Inforaation  Clearu^bouse 
Indtpendent  Curators,  Incorporated 
Indepandant  Sector 
InteiCulUtra 

International  Exhibitions  roundation 

International  Planetariua  Society 

J.  Paul  Getty  Trust 

Nuseua  Education  loundtable 

Nuseua  Reference  Center 

National  Acadeay  of  Design 

National  Acadeay  of  Sciences 

klational  Assaably  of  Local  ArU  Agencies 

National  Assribly  of  State  Arts  Agen:ies 

National  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of 

Qiltural  Pi'opeity 
National  Hyaanities  Alliance 
National  lecreacion  and  Park  Association 
National  KegisUr  of  Historic  Places 
National  Tnist  for  Historic  Preservation 
Natural  Science  for  Youth  Foundation 
North  Aaerican  Indian  Nuseia  Association 
Opportunity  Resources  for  the  Arts,  Inc. 
Saithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition 

Services  (SITES) 
Society  of  Aaerican  Archeology 
Society  of  Aaerican  Archivists 
Society  of  Architectural  Historians 
Society  of  Systeaatic  Zoology 
U.S.  National  Park  Service,  Division 

Conservation 

latenntioaal  orgMdxatiaas  and  maamm  aasociatiom 

Ir^ernational  and  regional  organizations  «  u) 
National  organizatjons  in  foreign  countries  (28) 


Aaerican  Association  of  Nuseuas,  The  Official 
Co^any,  Wiiaette,  a.  1987,       A-11  to  A-M. 


toeua  Dirt^torr  1088.  National  Register  Publishing 
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Table  7-2. 

Selected  characteristics  of  museums:  1963 


NLmbcr  Percent 


Related  oifuiizatiofis    39q 


Aft. 


Science.. 


Live. 


Historic  buiklingi  and  restorations  _   ;^019  3C 

HistOfy.™..^^^^    '825  24 

11 

364  11 

300  9 

225  6 

Anthfopoloi/  and  archaeology     109  3 

Lilnaiies  with  ^edal  ooOectioas  ^   99  3 

Genend     ^  2 

Qiildren'g,      j 

Total  responding  to  survey   3,443  iqq 

Gowlag  it  hoi  it  J 

Private 

Gofpofation«asBoci^uoii,  or  society   \^  4g 

IndiiiirfMallynMy^,      ^  ^ 

Coi]»fatioa,assodatioa,  or  society  Chattered  agovemment 

agency  _    140  5 

Non-denominational  school,  coUege,  univerHty,  or  group    95  3 

Denominational  school,  college,  uniwisity,  or  group    gi  3 

Pnblk 

State  giwmment  ^    357  ^2 

Municipal  government  ...^  ™™      297  10 

Federal  government  .     217  7 

School,  college,  or  univcrnty.     150  5 

County  government   IOq 

Total    " 


Attcndaact 


3 

3,075  100 


Less  than  5,000       ^  _  ^^5 

^,000  to  34,999     _  „   ei35  33 

35,000  and  over   ^  „   ^  33 

Total   „  _  l<n8  iQO 

Number  of  museums 

TL-**  ^  -  reporting 
Typtarprapams  havinrDromm* 

Qiildren's  programs^        555 

Progruns  forvolunteen.................        427 

Programs  for  adults    3g4 

Programs  for  staff  membcis   _   282  10 

Programs  for  undeigraduate  college  students...  ^   221  g 

Prognms  for  graduate  studentt   -  ^   14g  5 

Decade  of  rrtabliyhmc t 

Mus'tums  established  since 

1920             .      2,169  68 


1930... 


1348  58 


   ^   1^407  44 

1950    1,061  33 

ir60uptol963    ^  ^   332 


•A  museum  may  have  more  than  one  type  of  program.  Percentage  represenu  percent  of  total  for  whom  questk)n  was  applicable. 

^SI?^..!^??".^?*^.^  ^  Museums,  A  Sutistical  Suivev  of  Museums  in  the  United  States  and  (>iyarfa  Washington,  D.C, 
196i5,  tables  B,  G,  I,  J,  and  M. 

M^tbaMogical  Mir  The  study  was  a  joint  undertaking  Df  the  Anencan  Association  of  Museums  (AAM),  the  Smithsonian 
Ittstittttaon,  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  sufvey  form  was  mailed  to  about  6,000  museums  from  the  AAM  Directofy.  The 
tenn  'museum*  wis  defined  to  include  such  orpnizations  and  institutiottk  as  art,  history  and  science  museums  historical  societies 
aid  historic  buildings,  zoos,  aquariums,  botanical  prdcns,  planetariums,  and  children's  museums.  Those  without  a  collection  were 
categorized  as  "Related  Oipnizations.*  Due  to  the  inclusiv^ncss  of  the  survey,  not  all  questions  were  applicable  to  i\\  responding 
O  524      if^i'"^  ^  response  per  item  varies.  A  total  of  3,443  institutions  returned  the  survey  form. 
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Table  7-3. 

Decade  of  establishment  by  type  of  museum:  1860-1963 


Historic 


Decade  of  estiblishoient 

Number  of 
museunis 
itpofting 

buiMinp 
and 

reftontions 

Histoiy 

Aft 

Science 

Live 

Anthropology 
and 

ifchneology 

Libraries 

with  SDCriAl 

Willi  Vft^r'tfVSl 

coUectk  ns 

Genenl 

Children's 

Related 
oipnizations 

GnodToul  

3,190 

906 

817 

350 

282 

203 

95 

86 

60 

46 

343 

Befoie  1860   

327 

195 

46 

9 

27 

6 

3 

14 

0 

21 

1860-18«i9  

48 

15 

11 

4 

7 

1 

1 

0 

5 

1870-1879  

76 

8 

16 

V> 

12 

9 

0 

0 

6 

1880  1889  

70 

11 

21 

11 

6 

2 

2 

0 

8 

1890-1899   

161 

51 

ri 

22 

11 

17 

3 

11 

1 

11 

1900-1909   

163 

42 

40 

15 

18 

12 

6 

0 

17 

1910-1919  

176 

42 

31 

32 

14 

10 

8 

3 

25 

1920-1929   

321 

69 

84 

47 

26 

32 

19 

4 

26 

1930-1939  

441 

114 

97 

52 

48 

49 

17 

4 

43 

1940-1949  

346 

98 

104 

36 

28 

12 

9 

9 

42 

1950-1959   

729 

180 

229 

73 

53 

41 

13 

12 

13 

22 

93 

1960 -(1963)  

332 

83 

106 

34 

32 

12 

14 

3 

42 

Note:  See  table  7-2  for  methodological  note. 


Somvt:  Ameiican  Associatioo  of  Museums,  A  Statistical  Survey  of  Museums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Washing'on^  D.C,  1965,  ubie  2,  p.  14. 


lype  of  museum 


Chart  7-1. 

Classiflcation  of  museums  by  type,  selected  recent  studies:  1963-1979 


1963  A  Statistical  Survey  of  Museums 
(3,443  returned  out  ?f 
universe  of  6,000) 

Historic  buildings 
and  restorations 

Histcny 

Related  organizations 
(no  collection) 

Alt 

Science 
live 

Anthropology 
and  aichaelcgy 

Libraries  with 
special  collections 

Genenl 

Children's 


1966  Museums  and  Related  Institutions 
(2,889  eligible  museums) 


Alt  and  science 


15% 


14% 


9% 


1 6% 


4% 


12% 


49% 


■  I 

10 


20 


"I  »  T" 

30  40 


1 

50 


1  able  7-4. 

Percentage  of  income  by  source  of  income:  1963 


Proportion  of  income 

Number  of  


museums 

Source  of  income  reporting  0-10       11-20       21-30      31-40      41-50      51-60       61-70      71-W      81-90  91-100 


(number  of  museums) 

Grand  loul   2,021* 


Admission  

495 

130 

71 

46 

33 

36 

27 

18 

20 

29 

85 

Efldowmeni  

487 

111 

66 

42 

45 

31 

32 

18 

23 

28 

91 

Tuition  fees  

152 

83 

26 

15 

8 

5 

4 

1 

6 

0 

4 

Admission  to  special  events  

261 

!17 

45 

29 

8 

12 

14 

0 

4 

2 

40 

Membership  

770 

251 

151 

102 

57 

48 

19 

29 

34 

19 

60 

Publicatioas  (except  sales  desk  sales)  

129 

109 

6 

3 

3 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Sales  desk  

533 

341 

80 

30 

29 

17 

4 

9 

3 

1 

19 

Municipality  

242 

41 

28 

19 

30 

31 

17 

27 

19 

17 

13 

State  or  province  

382 

24 

8 

7 

12 

19 

6 

9 

16 

16 

265 

County  

245 

34 

25 

13 

15 

30 

12 

9 

11 

19 

77 

Federal  government  

204 

18 

6 

5 

2 

5 

0 

3 

1 

4 

160 

Contributions 

Individuals  

646 

303 

94 

60 

46 

43 

21 

9 

12 

16 

42 

Corporations  

189 

91 

18 

18 

10 

10 

5 

2 

5 

6 

24 

Foundations  

212 

as 

15 

20 

13 

8 

7 

5 

6 

5 

28 

Note:  See  table  7-2  for  methodological  note. 


'Indicates  total  who  reported  on  any  source  of  income. 

Sovrce:  American  Association  of  Museums,  A  Statistical  Survey  of  Museums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Vvashington,  D.C.,  1965,  table  6,  p.  24. 
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Table  7-5. 

Selected  data  on  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1966 


Total 

Art 

History 

Science 

Art  and 

history 

Art  and 
science 

and 

science 

Art, 
history, 
and  science 

Total  number  of  museums  mcluded 

2^ 

420 

1424 

438 

269 

44 

176 

118 

100 

15 

49 

15 

9 

2 

6 

4 

Governing  authority 

36 

13 

39 

CI 
O  1 

17 

49 

Municipal  .  ^   

10 

g 

7 

22 

g 

27 

12 
1* 

14 

4 

1 

A 

5 

4 

1 

5 

5 

6 

Sute     

12 

2 

16 

8 

9 

7 

10 

11 

10 

2 

11 

17 

2 

5 

23 

3 

Educational  institutions   

11 

31 

3 

17 

8 

7 

n 

16 

Public  school  district   

1 

1 

(b) 

1 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

6 

11 

31 

3 

16 

8 

7 

11 

10 

Nonprofit     

49 

54 

53 

28 

65 

46 

35 

48 

Church  group  or  afTiIiates   

1 

1 

2 

(b) 

3 

2 

(b) 

(b) 

Company  business,  individual  

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

2 

Total  —  

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1(X. 

100 

Total  museums  reporting  ejqxnditures  

360 

1,046 

351 

206 

38 

133 

92 

Total  expenditures  including  tn-kind 

contributions  (tn  millions  of  dollars)  

513 

76 

46 

259 

28 

10 

83 

11 

Average  expenditures  (in  thousands  of 

dotlais)  ..........^.^  „^  

230 

211 

44 

248 

136 

263 

624 

120 

Median  operating  expe.iditures  including 

in-kind  contributions  (dollars)^   

7,000 

27,100 

3,000 

32,000 

8,000 

80,000 

12400 

16,000 

Number  of  fulMime  staff   

26,911 

6,474 

6^ 

8,067 

1,940 

1,096 

1,738 

1342 

Total  number  of  suff.  -   

46^18 

12,497 

12^1 

11308 

3,160 

14,95 

3,481 

2,016 

39 

55 

32 

38 

44 

46 

37 

47 

Attendance 

Total  annual  visits  (millions)  

56D 

212 

79 

210 

13 

10 

26 

11 

Median  number  per  museum.  

12,000 

23,000 

6,000 

65,066 

6,700 

114,950 

25.000 

21,000 

Note:  Percents  may  not  total  100  because  of  rounding. 


(a)  The  deflnition  of  museums  used  for  this  study  excluded  certain  museums.  See  methodological  note  below. 

(b)  Less  than  S  percent. 

Sovrcc  Lola  Eriksen  Rogers  and  Richard  Grove,  Museums  and  Related  Institutions:  A  Basic  Program  Survey,  prepared  for  the 
l^"*  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  OfTice  of  Education,  Govcniment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1%9, 
u-xs  2,  18, 23, 30,  and  44. 

Mcthodologkal  note:  The  VS.  OfTice  of  Education  worked  cooperatively  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  in  planning  and  conducting  this  study.  The  questionnaire  was  reviewed  by  over  150  museum  staff  members 
prior  to  a  Held  test  conducted  with  about  150  institutions.  The  actual  survey  was  mailed  to  4,950  institutions  compiled  from  listings 
in  the  Museum  Directory  the^  United  States  and  Canada  and  other  museum  listings.  The  survey  analysis  defined  museums  so  as 
to  exclude  a  number  of  listings.  The  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  primary  analysis  were  as  follows: 

1.  Was  open  to  the  general  public  at  suted  hours,  and  at  least  four  months  per  year  or  eight  hours  per  week. 

2.  Exhibited  objects  in  at  leaM  one  of  the  following  categories,  with  the  material  generally  being  owned  by  the  exhibiting 
organization  or  agency: 

a.  Organized,  labeled  collections  of  objects,  specimens  such  as  historic  artifacts,  works  of  art,  and  saence  materials, 
including  li.ing  plants  and  animals,  but  excluding  library  and  archival  materials,  except  for  displays  of  exceptional 
historic  interest,  and  exclusively  research  operations  unless  some  educational/cultural  activities  (e.g.,  tours)  v^ere 
provided. 

b.  Original  or  authentically  reproduced  period  furnishings  in  original  or  authentically  reproduced  structures,  but 
excluding  those  buildings  still  functioning  cx'p<^«$iy  for  original  purpose  (e.g,  functioning  court  house). 

c.  Dioramas,  habiut  groups,  and/or  teaching  exhibits. 

3.  Had  at  least  cue  of  the  following  quality  indicators: 

a.  Catak)gued  collections 

b.  Paid  staff  (if  the  museum  exh'brted  mainly  living  plants  and  animals,  at  least  one  professional  staff  member  in  the 
pertinent  field  required) 

c.  Professionally  designed  exhibits,  or  period  furniture  ar.d  furnishings,  or  authentic  reproductions. 

4.  Wu  rtonprotu  'inless  the  «;nterprise  had  a  substantial  scholariy  base  (professional  staff  and/or  formal  academic  research). 

Based  on  thev.  criteria,  2,889  in-scope  questionnaires  were  analyzed  and  presented  in  the  report.  The  largest  number  of  museums 
excluded  were  those  with  unspecified  hours  of  op  ration,  those  that  were  commercially  owned  without  a  scholariy  base,  those  that 
wtrj  inactive,  arid  those  with  no  museum  or  exhibit  facilities  (i.e.,  sponsoring  agencies). 
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Table  7-6. 

Number,  governing  authority,  region,  and  budget  size  of  nonprofit  museums  by  type  of 
museum:  1972 


Alt  and  Oth^tr 

Total  Art      Histoiy      Science         Histoiy  combined 


Number  of  museums  (a)   ^   132I 

Percent  of  museun:s  ^   100 

Governinf  authority 

Government 

Federal..  ...^   6 

State  ~   12 

Municipal  or  county.     -   16 

Educational  institution 

Public     «   5 

Private   5 

Private  nonprofit  „  „   56 

ToU!  „  ^   100 

New  Ei^gland  ^  ^   13 

Northeast     17 

Southeast  „  _   18 

Midwest  „   25 

Mountain  Plains  „   12 

West   15 

ToUl   100 

Budget  size 

Unocr  $50,000    44 

$50,000-99,999  »   19 

$100,000-249,999   17 

$250,000499,999   10 

$500,000-999,999   5 

$1»000,000-Over   5 

ToUl   100 


340 

683 

284 

186 

328 

19 

37 

16 

10 

18 

(percentage  distribution) 

1 

tt 
1 1 

< 

J 

2 

5 

3 

20 

5 

r 

14 

6 

13 

29 

16 

22 

7 

2 

12 

5 

7 

14 

(b) 

4 

(b) 

4 

69 

54 

45 

72 

48 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

12 

14 

10 

16 

14 

20 

19 

13 

29 

9 

20 

19 

18 

12 

18 

23 

22 

30 

20 

27 

10 

9 

11 

14 

18 

15 

17 

18 

9 

14 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

33 

62 

18 

5'. 

43 

22 

17 

20 

15 

20 

18 

13 

26 

!7 

17 

11 

6 

16 

6 

13 

8 

1 

10 

5 

2 

8 

1 

10 

2 

5 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ERIC 


Note:  Percentages  may  not  total  100  because  of  rounding. 

(a)  Represents  weighted  toul  meeting  criteria  for  inclusion.  See  methodological  note  for  description  of  inclusion  criteria. 

(b)  Less  than  S  percent 

Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Museums  USA  (research  conducted  by  the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  Inc , 
an  affiliate  of  Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  Tnc,  under  contract  to  NEA),  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  1974,  pp. 
8,9,10, 12,13, 14,  and  15. 

Methodological  note:  This  study  was  conducted  by  the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts  under  contract  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  An  advisory  panel  of  museum  experts  representing  all  types  of  museums  participated  in  the  design  and 
analysis  of  the  data.  Six  criteria  were  developed  to  determine  if  an  institution  qualified  for  inclusion  in  f  he  survey.  They  were  as 
follows: 

■  The  institution  has  permanent  facilities  open  to  the  public  on  a  regulariy  scheduled  basis. 

■  The  facilities  are  open  three  months  or  more  per  year  and  a  minimum  of  25  hours  per  week  dunng  at  least  three 
months  of  the  year. 

■  The  operating  budget  for  FY  1971-72  (excluding  expenditures  for  acquisitions  of  land,  buildings,  major  equipment, 
and  for  collections)  avenges  a  minimum  of  $1,000  each  month  the  museum  is  open. 

■  At  least  part  of  the  collection  exhibited  is  owned  by  the  institution. 

■  The  institution  has  at  least  one  full-time  paid  employee  with  academic  training  cr  special  knowledge  relating  to  the 
major  subjects  represented  in  the  collection. 

■  The  institbdon  is  a  nonprofit  tax-exempt  organization. 

These  criteria  resulted  in  1321  inctitutions  being  defined  as  the  universe  for  the  study.  The  1966  Office  of  Education  museum 
program  survey  listing  of  museums  was  updated  by  the  American  Association  of  Museums  and  other  museum  listings.  A  sample  of 
728  museumf.  was  chosen  from  a  universe  stratified  by  budget  size,  and  all  164  museums  with  budgeu  over  $500,000  were  included. 
The  disproportionate  probability  of  selection  given  to  larger  museums  was  statistically  corrected  in  the  final  tabulations  by  weighting 
Q  procedures.  Interviews  were  conducted  in  person  with  museum  directors.   Some  portions  of  the  questionnaire  were  left  for 

completion  by  museum  staff.  ,^  .  ^  ^ 
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Table  7-7, 

Decade  in  which  museums  were  founded:  data  from  1972  and  1978 


Decade  of  founding 


W5-1978  

1970-1974  

1960's  

1950's  

1940's  

1930's  

1920's  

1910's  

1900's  

Before  1900.. 
Not  repotted ... 


Miisei«ins  USA 

study  (1972) 

Number 
of  museums 


Museum  Program  Survey 
universe  study  (1978) 

Number 
of  museums 


NA 

314 

18  (b) 

447 

291 

1,194 

291 

584 

182 

328 

132 

J  1,203 

91 

55 

364 

401 

19 

582 

Total.. 


1.821 


4,724 


Note:  The  two  studies  differed  significantly  in  inclusion  ciiteria.  See  tables  7-6  and  7-11  fo-  a  descnption  of  the  inclusion  critena  for 
each  study. 

(a)  The  Museum  Program  Survey.  1979  did  not  include  dau  on  founding  dates;  however,  th^t  Universe  Survey  done  in  preparation  for  the 
Program  survey  included  this  information. 

(b)  Represents  only  those  museums  founded  in  1970  and  1971  and  meetmg  the  survey  criteria. 

(c)  Includes  museums  established  between  190O  and  1950. 

Source:  Table  taken  from  Samuel  Schwarz  and  Mary  G.  Peters,  Growth  of  Ar»i  and  Cultural  Oreantzations  m  the  Decade  of  the 
1970^s.  Informatics  General  Corporation,  Roclcville,  MD,  December  1983. 
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Chart  7-2. 

Classiflcation  of  museums  by  governing  authority,  selected  recent  studies:  1963  1979 


1963  A  SUtlstlcal  Survey  of  the  Museums 
(3,443  returned  out  of 
malllDg  to  universe  of  6,000  (a)) 


Corporatioiu  associatioiu 
or  society 

County  or  municipal 
government 

State  govenuncnt 
Educational  institution 
Federal  govcnunent 
Individually  owned 


(a)  Includes  U.S.  museums  only 

(b)  Includes  5  percent  chartered  by  government  agency. 


1966  Museums  and  Related  Institutions 
(2,889  eligible  museums) 


49% 


1972  Museums  U.S.A. 
(1,821  weighted  total;  728  sample  size) 


1979  Museum  Program  Survey 
(4,408  weighted  total;  1,373  sample  slz^) 


I^ivate  nonprofit 

County  or  municipal 
govenuncnt 

State  government 
Educational  institution 
Federal  govemment 


56%      Private  nonprofit 

County  or  municipal 
government 

State  government 
Educational  institution 
Federal  government 
Other 


Source:  Sec  tables  7-2,  7-5, 7-6  and  7-12  for  full  citauons. 


•  Includes  church,  private*  individual,  and  other 

^  0  !i 
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Table  7-8. 

Operating  income  and  expenditures  by  museum  type:  1972 


Aft  and  Other 

ToUl  Art      History      Science         History  combined 


Total  operating  tnconie  (in  mtllioiis  of  dolUis)   513  158  69 

Total  operating  expenditures  (in  millions 
ofdolUis)  -     479  142  63 


153 
146 


53 
52 


80 
75 


Source  of  income 


(percentage  distribution) 


Private  support  «  ^  

Operating  revenues     

Nonoperating  revenues.  

Government  support 

Municipal-county   _  

State    

Federal  

Total  

Distribution  of  operating  budget* 

Percent  going  to  salaries,  fringe  beneflts, 

and  payroll  taxes  «  

Percent  going  to  other  expenditures  


21 

32 

14 

18 

18 

14 

29 

24 

30 

30 

61 

18 

13 

23 

8 

8 

10 

9 

18 

13 

10 

24 

3 

30 

7 

2 

24 

3 

4 

12 

12 

6 

14 

17 

4 

17 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

59 
41 


56 
44 


62 
38 


59 
41 


57 
43 


62 
38 


Note:  See  Uhle  7-6  for  methodological  note. 

The  survey  attempted  to  elicit  more  deUil  on  operating  expenditures.  However  because  of  lack  of  uniform  accountmg  procedures 
the  only  reliable  breakdowns  were  the  two  broad  categories  of  'salaries*  and  "other  expenditures.* 

Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Museums  USA  (research  conducted  by  the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  Inc., 
an  affiliate  of  Louis  Harris  and  Associates.  Inc.,  under  contract  to  NEA),  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  1974, 
figures  70,  73.  and  81. 
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Chart  7-3. 

Sources  of  income  for  nonprofit  museums  in  recent  studies:  1972,  1976,  and  1979 


H  Private 
D  Earned 

Government 


Note:  DcfmiUons  of  museums  used  for  the  surveys  have  varied;  see  tables  cited  for  dcscripUon  of  criteria  for 
inclusion  in  each  study. 

•Includes  29  percent  from  operating  revenues  and  13  percent  from  non-operating  revenues. 

Source:  (1972)Mu.seums  USA;  see  ubie  7-8  for  full  citation.  (1976)  The  Status  of  Nonprofit  A,i.  ,nH  M  ^ 

Tnstitutiotis  m  the  Umtci^  States;  sec  table  7-10  for  full  citation.  (1979mMseum  Program  Siirvgv  table  7-13 
for  full  citation. 
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Tabic  7-9. 

Selected  characteristics  of  nonprofit  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1972 


Art  and  Other 

ToU  Art      Histoiy      Science         History  combined 


Annual  attendance  (in  millions)  _ 

308 

43 

75 

117 

18 

56 

(percent  having  characteristic) 

Peicent  having  admission  fee.  ^.   

_  37 

15 

51 

39 

55 

18 

Percent  nuking  special  effoit  to 

attract  certain  groups 

Senior  citizens      

31 

36 

28 

27 

27 

40 

Blacks  

49 

21 

23 

25 

33 

Spanish  Americans                       _  . 

16 

IV 

y 

15 

20 

25 

24 

12 

12 

13 

33 

Economically  disadvantaged    

27 

33 

24 

30 

19 

30 

Percent  having  special  exhibits   

68 

98 

51 

62 

S8 

81 

Percent  sending  out  traveling  exhibiu   

34 

55 

19 

36 

29 

42 

Percent  loaning  objectt  to  storefront  or  community 

based  museums    

42 

46 

38 

36 

40 

51 

60 

74 

61 

59 

Characteristic  of  dtrccton 

Percent  male  ^  

72 

78 

65 

91 

57 

75 

Percent  female  

28 

22 

35 

9 

Percent  white  ^ 

99 

97 

99 

99 

98 

99 

Percent  black    

1 

2 

1 

• 

• 

• 

Percent  other  

• 

1 

• 

1 

2 

1 

Percent  'vith  endowments  

27 

4! 

20 

28 

20 

Percent  with  cutbacks  since  1966  

36 

42 

34 

33 

29 

41 

Staffrng 

Total  full-time  suff  

.  30,400 

7,900 

5,400 

9,000 

2,700 

5,400 

Total  part-time  staff  

.  18,700 

3.800 

4,400 

4,900 

1,500 

4,100 

Total  volunteer  staff  

.  64,200 

23,900 

17,700 

9,700 

3.600 

9,300 

Average  annual  full-time  salary,  professional  

.  $11^ 

$11,900 

$9,700 

$12,700 

$10,100 

$11,700 

Average  annual  full-time  salary,  non*professtonal 

.  $6300 

$7^ 

$5,500 

$7,200 

$5,900 

$7,200 

Note:  Data  have  been  rounded  and  may  not  sum  to  toul.  Percenu  have  been  rounded.  See  uble  7^  for  methodological  note. 

'Less  than  S  percent. 

Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Museums  USA  (research  conducted  by  the  National  Research  Center  for  the  Arts.  Inc., 
an  affiliate  of  Louis  Harris  and  Assoctates,  Inc.,  under  contract  to  NEA),  Government  Pnnting  Office,  Washmeion.  D  C.  1974 
figures  31. 33, 36-38, 47-49, 55. 58. 89.  and  91.  *  6  . 
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Table  7-10. 

Selected  characteristics  of  nonprofit  museiuns  by  type  of  nrascum:  1976 


Total 

Alt 

Histoiy 

Science 

Other  (c) 

Number  of  museuins  meettng  study  criteria  ...^  ^  .  ^  

Pement  of  total  

M70 
100 

331 
23 

780 
53 

20S 
8 

153 
10 

Total  operating  eipenditures  (in  miOioos  of  dollars)   

Avenfe  expenditures  (in  thousands  of  ^oUais)  (a)   

Percent  of  operating  budget  going  to  penonnei.    

Percent  of  budge*  going  to  direct  operating    

756 
S14 
53 
47 

2?5 
650 
49 
51 

276 
354 
48 
52 

223 
1,083 
61 
39 

42 

275 
NA 
NA 

Total  income  (in  3iillions  of  dollars)^    ~.    ^    .  .   

830 

245 

296 

243 

45 

Percent  earned     

Percent  private.  ^            ^  .   

Percent  goverament  suppott  

46 

16 
38 

48 

23 
29 

50 
10 
39 

39 
17 
45 

50 
13 
37 

Percent  having  suppott  from 

Individuals.                          ...  ..     

Cofporaiioas    ^   

Government      

United  Artt  Funds.       

NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 

87 
60 
79 
22 

81 
56 
86 
19 

81  (b) 
68(b) 
91  (b) 
24  (b) 

87 
73 
88 
10 

Note:  Dau  have  been  ivunded  and  may  not  su!n  to  total. 
NA  -  Df  u  not  obtained. 

(a)  CalcuUtcd  by  project  staff  based  on  rounded  daU  and  on  total  number  of  museums  in  category. 

(b)  Figures  for  these  items  represent  natural  history,  science,  and  planeuna  and  exclude  zoos  and  bounical  gardens  which  are 
included  in  this  category  for  other  items  in  ubfe. 

(c)  Various  combinations  of  aft  histoiy,  science. 

Source:  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  Louts  Harris  and  /.ssoctates.  Inc.,  The  Status  of  NonPrttnt  Arts  and  Museum 
Institutions  in  the  United  Slates  in  1976.  prepared  for  the  National  Endoivmcn!  for  the  Arts,  Washington,  D  C ,  1979,  pp.  4.  23, 56, 
58, 67,  and  85. 

Mcthodologkal  aotr  These  dau  on  museums  were  part  of  a  larger  study  to  collect  information  on  the  sutus  of  nonprofit  theatres, 
opera,  symphony,  and  dance  organizations,  presenter  orgnmzatioftt,  aiu  centers,  visual  artt  organizations,  and  arts  councils.  The 
screening  criteria  used  for  musettms  were  similar  to  that  used  in  the  1972  study.  Museums  USA  (see  table  7-6  for  fr.ethodological 
note),  except  that  the  museums,  if  affiliates,  had  to  have  a  separate  and  identifiable  budget  and  operation,  and  the  size  of  the  budget 
had  to  be  larger.  The  imposition  of  these  criteria  resulted  in  over  351  oiginizations  in  the  Museums  USA  universe  being  out  of 
scope.  For  this  reason,  the  weighted  total  for  the  1976  study  was  M70  rather  than  1321.  From  the  institutions  considered  eligible 
(5^40  for  all  types  of  institutions,  including  museums)  a  sample  of  about  1,185  (for  all  arts  areas)  was  drawn  and  both  field  woric 
and  self-administered  questionnaires  completed.  All  museums  with  budgett  over  SI  million  were  mcluded  with  certainty  in  the 
sample. 
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Table  7-11. 

Total  niunber  and  operating  income  of  nonprofit  museums  by  type  of  muserm:  1979 


Parks  and 
visitor 


Total 

Histoiy 

Science 

Art 

General 

Specialized 

centen 

Children's 

Total  number  of  muieuins..   

4,408 

800 

609 

382 

197 

165 

51 

Peicent  of  total  mvseuiiif  

..    .  100 

50 

18 

14 

9 

4 

4 

1 

(peiccnuge  distribution) 

Total  operating  iooome 

$0-50,000  

53 

65 

r7 

30 

56 

62 

39 

44 

$50,001-100,000  „ 

15 

14 

15 

18 

12 

12 

26 

21 

JlfM,00l -400,010   

  21 

16 

26 

32 

19 

14 

26 

23 

$400,001+  ^ 

11 

5 

22 

20 

13 

12 

9 

12 

Tbul   

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Sowce  Lewis  C  Price,  Lisa  DiRoooo,  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Progiam  Sufvcy,  1979.  ptepaied  by  Macro  Systems,  inc.,  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Sutistics,  Wasliin|;ion,  D.C,  March  1981,  table  1. 


Mcthodolockal  aolr  This  suivey  was  requested  by  the  National  Museum  Seivices  Boari  and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services.  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NZES)  and  conducted  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc.  The  study  was  preceded  by  a 
universe  frame  buikSing  survey  conducted  is  1978  which  constructed  a  dau  tssc  with  key  dau  items.  A  sample  of  1,373  nonpfoftt 
museums  was  drawn  from  the  univcrM  of  4,580  nonprofit  museums.  For  the  purposes  of  this  survey,  a  museum  was  defined  as  an 
"institution  orpnized  on  a  permanent  basis  for  primarily  educational  or  aesthetic  purposes  and  which  utilizes  a  staff;  owns  or  uses 
Unpble  objects,  animate  or  inanimate;  cares  for  these  objects;  and  exhibits  them  to  the  public  on  a  reguUr  basis.'  The  survey  form  was 
completed  by  museum  directors.  A  response  rate  of  94  percent  was  achieved.  Of  the  sample,  30  museums  (representing  172  in  ihe 
universe)  were  found  to  be  out  of  scope  either  because  they  were  not  ftt  open  to  the  public  or  did  not  meet  the  defmition.  The  final 
universe  » js  thus  estimated  to  be  4,406  museums.  The  sample  dau  were  weighted  to  represent  these  museums. 


Chart  7-4. 

Sources  of  operating  income  >j  type  of  museum:  1979 


M-i 


Government: 
Federal.  State. 
Local 

Contributions: 
Foundations, 
Corporations, 
Individuals  and 
Others 

Earned  Income 


NoU:  ToUl  epantiag  iBoom*  mi  $1,080  milUan  far  all  mnaauma. 
Soutm:  MMwim  ProgrMn  Surrey:  8m  Ubl«  7-13  for  full  eiUtlon. 
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Table  7-12. 

Control  and  region  of  nonprofit  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1979 


Parks  and 

visitor  Children's 

ToUl    History    Science      Art  Genera]       Specialized         centers        and  junior 


Total  museums.  

4,406 

2^ 

800 

609 

382 

197 

16S 

51 

(percenuge  distribution) 

Governing  authority 

Private  nonprofits   

53 

61 

34 

60 

51 

71 

9 

64 

Government  agencies 

Municipal  

10 

7 

19 

6 

12 

11 

4 

10 

County  

5 

3 

8 

3 

li 

4 

(b) 

Sute   

11 

16 

6 

2 

9 

4 

21 

(b) 

Federal  

8 

8 

7 

2 

2 

2 

59 

(b) 

Educational 

Private  college   

3 

(a) 

5 

13 

6 

2 

(b) 

(b) 

Public  school  district   

1 

(a) 

2 

(a) 

1 

(b) 

(b) 

23 

Public  college  

6 

2 

16 

13 

7 

4 

1 

(b) 

Church    

1 

1 

(b) 

0>) 

1 

Cb) 

(b) 

(b) 

Industrial  corporation  

(a) 

(a) 

(b) 

0>) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

Private  individual  > 

1 

2 

(b) 

(S>) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

Other   

1 

() 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

Total  

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Region  (c) 

North  Atlantic  

31 

37 

21 

35 

20 

33 

9 

43 

Great  Lakes  and  Plains.  

26 

26 

27 

23 

29 

34 

15 

19 

Southeast  

18 

16 

20 

18 

18 

17 

34 

13 

West  and  Southwest  

26 

22 

32 

24 

33 

17 

42 

26 

Total  

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Note:    Percente  may  not  toul  100  because  of  rounding.  S.  z  table  7-11  for  methodological  note. 


(a)  Less  than  .5  percent. 

(b)  None 

(c)  Regional  classiHcation  is  that  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and  not  the  Buieau  of  Census.  See  Appendix  2  for  a 
list  of  States  includea. 

Source:  Lewis  C  Price.  Lisa  DiRocco,  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Program  Suivev.  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc .  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Suttstics,  Washington,  D.C,  March  1981,  tables  2  and  D-1. 
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Table  7-13. 

Sources  of  income  of  nonprofit  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1979 


Parks  and 
visitor 


Income  source 

Total 

Histoiy 

Science 

Art 

Gc    .^1  Specialized 

centers 

Children's 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

Operattfig  income  

261 

380 

294 

88 

if 

30 

8 

Earned  income  

460 

101 

260 

143 

31 

16 

5 

3 

Federal  government  

148 

48 

52 

25 

8 

13 

1 

Sute  foverameot    

126 

67 

25 

14 

14 

4 

(a) 

Local  govemment  

188 

18 

96 

42 

21 

6 

2 

Individual  coctributions.  

47 

9 

14 

19 

3 

2 

(a) 

1 

Foundations  ..... 

46 

6 

18 

16 

3 

1 

1 

COii)Orations   

26 

3 

6 

14 

2 

(a) 

(a) 

Other  ~.  ~  

48 

7 

10 

23 

5 

1 

(a) 

(percenuge  distribution) 

Operating  income 

42 

39 

42 

48 

36 

61 

17 

38 

Federal  government  

14 

19 

14 

8 

10 

4 

43 

11 

State  government   

12 

26 

7 

5 

16 

6 

14 

5 

Local  government  

17 

7 

25 

14 

24 

11 

21 

24 

4 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

1 

8 

Foundations  

4 

2 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

7 

Corporations   

2 

1 

2 

5 

2 

3 

(b) 

5 

Other  ^  

4 

3 

3 

8 

6 

6 

3 

3 

Note:  See  table  7-11  for  methodological  note. 


(a)  Less  than  $500,000. 

(b)  Less  than  S  percent. 

Source:  Lewis  C  Price,  Lisa  DiRocco,  and  Janice  D.  Lewis.  Museum  Program  Survey.  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc.,  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Washington,  D.C,  March  1981,  u  le  23. 
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Table  7-14. 

Source  of  earned  income  by  type  of  museum:  1979 


Parks  and 

visitor  Children's 


Income  source 

Toul 

Histoiy 

Science 

Art 

General 

Specialized 

centeis 

and  juniois 

louu  carncu  incoine  ^nuiitons 

ofdoUais)  

460 

101 

160 

143 

31 

16 

5 

3 

(peicenuge  distribution) 

29 

39 

39 

11 

28 

42 

40 

17 

Tuition  fees.  ^  ^  

4 

1 

2 

9 

3 

1 

1 

13 

Membership  dues  ^.  

11 

7 

10 

15 

8 

13 

8 

10 

9 

12 

6 

12 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Endowment  income  «  

22 

13 

18 

34 

37 

7 

2 

39 

A  ood  service    

3 

2 

5 

1 

4 

4 

5 

• 

8 

11 

6 

7 

7 

14 

4 

6 

Aunliaiy  services    

4 

2 

4 

3 

3 

9 

34 

2 

Other  income     

10 

13 

10 

8 

7 

8 

5 

12 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Note:  Totals  may  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding.  See  table  7-11  for  methodological  note. 


*Less  than  JS  percent. 

Source:  Lewis  C  Price,  Lisa  DiRocco,  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Program  Suryev.  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems.  Inc..  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Washington,  D.C,  March  1981,  ubie  24. 


Table  7-lS* 

Distribution  of  operating  expenditures  for  nonprofit  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1979 


Parks  and 

visitor  Children's 

Toul(a)    History    Science      Art    Gcncnl     Specialized         centers      and  junior 


Toul  expenditures  (nuUions  of  doUan).... 

1,0QS 

226 

368 

264 

84 

27 

28 

8 

Estiniate  of  avenge  expenditures 

(thousands  of  dolian)  (b)  

228 

103 

460 

435 

220 

137 

170 

157 

Area  of  expenditure 

(percent  of  total  expenditures) 

Curatorial  

13 

10 

14 

14 

18 

9 

6 

7 

Exhibits  ^  

13 

11 

16 

13 

11 

13 

5 

9 

5 

4 

8 

3 

4 

3 

4 

1 

Education  «  

11 

10 

11 

10 

10 

15 

14 

30 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

(c) 

3 

4 

5 

4 

3 

5 

5 

6 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(c) 

(c) 

6 

4 

4 

9 

7 

5 

3 

4 

General  administration  

20 

24 

15 

23 

19 

23 

20 

24 

Building  and  maintenance  

19 

21 

19 

15 

17  • 

18 

38 

14 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

4 

2 

1 

Total  

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Note:  Percents  may  not  total  100  because  of  rounding.  See  table  7-11  for  methodological  note. 


(a)  Excludes  museums  not  reporting  toul  expenditures. 

(b)  Calculated  by  project  staff  using  rounded  figures  and  based  on  toul  number  of  museums  in  categoiy.  An  unknown  number  of 
museums  did  not  report  expenditure  data.  This  figure  thus  somewhat  underestimates  the  average  expendituies. 

(c)  Less  than  S  percent. 

Source:  Lewis  C  Price,  Lisa  DiRocco,  and  Jancc  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Program  Survey.  1979.  prepared  by  M'  fo  Systems,  Inc.,  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  VVdShington,  D.C,  March  1981,  table  25. 
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Chart  7-5. 

Percent  of  total  museum  generating  expenditures  spent  in  each  area  of 
operation:  1979 


Curaioiiil 


Public  lafurmation 


Paid  adrertiiioc 


General  adminletratioB 


Building  maintenance 


Note:  Total  operating  expenditurea  ware  ll.OOS  million  for  all  muaeuma. 
Source:  Mueeum  Program  Suf-rey:  See  Uble  7-16  for  full  ciUUon. 
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Table  7-16. 

Selected  data  on  nonprofit  museumii  by  type  of  museum:  1979 


1  msi 

History 

Science 

Art 

General  Specialised 

Parks  and 
visitor 
centers 

i^niiaren  s 

Annual  flitenHAfMV  (\n  milltonc^ 

Jf  /.o 

150.3 

49.8 

24.4 

8.7 

2.7 

Regular  full-time  suff  

37^33 

S.964 

13,439 

9,862 

3,100 

897 

861 

410 

(percent  of  total  in  category) 

Percent  with  general  admission  fee  

32 

33 

39 

16 

25 

62 

15 

41 

Percent  with  membership  programs  

57 

60 

46 

68 

59 

57 

9 

72 

Percent  mithin  one-quarter  mile  of 
public  transportatioii 

60 

55 

63 

80 

62 

52 

OO 

Percent  with  own  facilities  for 
conseivation  

43 

37 

66 

32 

44 

57 

£o 

Percent  of  muse*  ms  experiencing 
deficit  of  im  me  compared  with 

11 

9 

12 

18 

13 

13 

2 

11 

Percent  of  museums  indicating  they 
were  unable  to  absorb  the  impact 
of  inflation  without  reducing  the 
level  of  operations  

35 

44 

43 

34 

35 

46 

Percent  with  endowment  funds  

27 

21 

29 

50 

38 

15 

6 

16 

Percent  offering  some  type  of '  lecific 

66 

59 

77 

78 

67 

59 

60 

83 

Percent  offering  teacher  training  

24 

17 

43 

42 

33 

16 

19 

65 

Percent  providing  programs  for 
academic  crc(f' ♦  „  

33 

25 

44 

49 

34 

23 

19 

41 

Percent  with  libraries  

jI 

62 

79 

66 

72 

64 

73 

63 

Percent  loaning  exhibitions  

NA 

45 

60 

36 

56 

59 

28 

82 

Percent  with  faalities  for  the 

54 

42 

70 

63 

66 

47 

79 

59 

NA  -  Data  not  obtained. 


Note:  See  table  7-11  for  methodoiogical  note. 

Source:  Lewis  C  Price,  Lisa  DiRocco,  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Program  Survey.  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc.,  for 
Na;ional  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  1981,  figures  7, 11, 12, 18, 19,  22, 25,  26, 27,  31  and  tables  20,  29, 34, 49, 
54  and  D-10. 
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Table  7-17. 

Major  sources  of  revenue  of  mMs^oms  m  the  Jruted  States:  1982 


K«c«iv<tt  froa  custoaers,  piUoiu.  «fid  conuact  f«>«t 


bales  of  foort 

■  of                                                                     refr«»l»iti,  ^.es  of  .ovcnatnt  or 

esub-              ToUl                                NflMbar-          and  alcoholic  other  private 

Type  of  m%mm                               1  ishaents           r-^ewe           Aduisions       ship  fe««               beverages  aercnandisc  v.her  -onUibutioni 


(in  thouunds  of  doUars,  pcrccnts  in  parentheses) 

^SMM,  arc  fa t tenet ,                          2,M6  2,^9*,«?  167,«7  33.646  02,870  0,084  1,887,401  161.151 
and  twtanical,  and  zoological 

  HOC)  (100)  (6)  (b)  O)  (b)  U)  (b)  'M  (b)  (3)  (b)                  in)  it)        (10)  (b» 

CcmncxMl                                          ?6  7  228, OH  S  S  S  b  s  s  S 

(l^)  («i             (9)  (b) 

ttoncoMrcial    .      .                             2,019  2,168,916  6b, 189  *v6,2«i^  '0,814  o^J.ni  S^.ftp                 .,<j«,964  %1.«H)1 

(85)  («i           (91)  (b)  O)  (e)  (2)  (e)  (f)  Mifpl  ' 'J  (#)  ';9)(#)        aO)  (e) 

ftiscuu  and  art  taller  ICS                    1,909  :,267,W1  61,181  SI, 279  \<),!(^^  -i.l'ia  U6,2\9                1,*00,02^         221. SO* 

(95)  (c)           (%)  (d)  (1)  (e)  <2).e)  If)  ,1M#)  (2)  (e)  (^9)(e»        (10)  (e) 

Arboreta,  Dotaricai  and                       110  101,121  6,806  4,966  i,011  i.;ii  ^,^,-3                   w,919  :o.:95 

zoolotical  lardens.  .                         (5)  (c)           (4)  /d)  ^n  le)  d)  (t)  (l)(e)  ^4)  u)  (#)  >59){«)         20)  (e) 

■aa-tai-«Mpt 

CoMsrcial  auseiM,  art  lalleries               220  65,119  49,101  161  :,;81  ...^ii  ..>i.i  SA 
and  bcLantcal  and  zoological 

t»r^                                                 (100)  (100)  (75)  (e)  (f)  C)  (e)  '!»)<#)  <2)(e) 


■etc    This  table  does  not  include  within  the  |owenianc«  of  public  afencies  (Federal,  SUte,  local)  or  of  educational  institutions 

S  -  Data  not  included  in  source 
IIA  -  not  applicable 

(a)  Fercent  of  total  raafaer 

(b)  Fercent  of  total  reweme. 

(c)  Fercent  of  naber  of  noncoMrcial  aiseuM. 

(d)  Fercent  of  totai  resume  of  immm  i— h  til  9umam. 

(e)  F*rcent  of  total  revena  for  type  of  mamm  listed. 

(f)  Ltss  than  1  (.  mt. 

Sara:   U.S  litreai  of  the  Cawa.  1982  Cenai«  of  Service  InAietriee.  Maihui|ton,  0  C  ,  ftoy  1915,  Industrr  Seriei,  niscellawMs  Subjects,  SCa2-I-5,  table  20,  p.  5'88,  anl  table  21, 

p  5-89 

Iktkadoleiical  btablistaaiu  >duch  indicated  that  all  or  part  of  their  mcoai  tos  eie^t  frca  Fedenl  incoai  tax  under  prwtsion  of  sectio"  501  or  521  of  tlw  US  code  mn 

claasifiad  as  tai-exe^t;  esublishaaiu  uidtcatuii  no  such  esa^tioa  mn  claistfted  as  tauble.    Rcvema  uciudei  receipts  froa  custoaers  or  clients  for  senaces  iw^erad,  froa 
the  use  of  facilities,  and  fna  Mrchendtse  sold  dunng  LM2  whether  or  not  nayMnt  uas  receivnd  in  1912.    Receipts  are  cat  after  deductions  for  refwds  and  alloHVces  for  t  iMyiii 
returned  by  custoMrs.   Keve*«MS  do  not  includit  seies,  adttssions,  and  other  taies  collected  by  the  orfanixatton  froa  custaars  or  clients  a/^  paid  duvctiy  to  a  local,  SUU,  or 
Federal  tai  -^tflcy.    Revma  includes  incoae  froa  interest,  dividends,  gross  contritaitions,  gifts,  and  grants  (idather  or  ftot  resuicted  for  use  in  operations).  raiU,  royalties.  dMM 
and  asseswents  froa  aHbert  and  af  f it utes,  and  net  receipts  froa  fundrmislng  Ktwitics.    Revenue  does  not  include  incoae  froa  t>K  sale  of  real  esutc.  invesCMU,  or  other 
assets;  receipts  of  separaUly  '^arated  dapartaents       •^saions,  eu.,  which  are  leased  to  others-,  and  Moimts  transferred  to  operating  funds  froa  capiUl  or  reserve  fwds 

Moncoaarcial  ausews  a.^       galleries  are  not  funded  prtaarily  through  a^ssion  charges.   Historicalt  cultural,  and  educational  societies  «hose  functions  ara  pruartly  pcvwidU« 
attractions  for  the  public  (funded  priaariiy  throtgh  contributions  and  grants)  are  included  here     Art  t'^^^'^^o  or  art  dealers  priaarilv  selling  to  t>a  general  public  are 
classified  ui  reUil  trade    Moncoanrcial  MiioreU,  botanical  and  zoological  gardens  an  also  priaarily  funded  other  than  bv  atteission  charges     Establisiamts  priMrily  o^i*iix^ 
ciMii  lal  exhibits  (fuided  pruarily  fna  afteissiom)  are  ucluded  ui  Muaeaent  «nd  recraation  services,  n  e  c 


Table  7-18. 

Statistical  summary  of  Official  Museum  Directory  Survey:  1987 


Number  Percent 


Total  number  of  museums  (a)   ^   ...   6^98  100 

Number  of  tax  exempt  museums     4,754  72 

TVpc- 501(c)  3   2.757  59 

1>pc-17D   _       533  11 

Did  notqtecify.         1.463  30 

Staff  Size 

Museums  irporting  (b)        3,164  48 

Volunteeis  only   _   7,6 

Part-time  only    „  „   346  10.9 

FuU-time  staff   2^77  81.4 

Number  of  employees 

^  0    —      ^   511  19.8 

11-20  —  _     197  7.6 

21-50   „   166  64 

Over  50       129  5.0 


(a)  Represents  toUl  number  of  museums  separately  participating  in  the  Official  Museum  Diiectorv.  Many  museums  have  more 
than  one  function  and  are  separately  indexed  in  the  directoiy  under  each  function.  This  total  is  9^66.  See  Ubie  7-20  for  a 
breakdown  of  these  by  type. 

(b)  Of  the  6^96  museums,  48  percent  provided  information  on  suffing. 

Source:  Unpublished  tabuUtion  provided  by  Kathy  Dwycr,  American  Association  of  Museums  (AAM),  Washington.  D.C., 
December  1967. 

Mcthodolofical  note  Data  in  this  Ubic  were  collected  in  conjunction  with  preparation  of  the  1987  Official  Museum  Directory 
published  by  the  American  Association  of  Museums.  A  questionnaire  was  included  as  part  of  the  listing  pixxress.  Certain 
infonnation  such  as  tax  stttus  and  museum  type  was  obtained  from  the  directory  universe.  Other  information,  such  as  expenditures 
and  staffing,  was  obuined  from  varying  percenuges  of  the  museunu  listed  in  the  directory.  These  data  pitAode  a  potentially  nch 
source  of  information  on  American  museums. 
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Ttble  7-19. 

Total  number  and  average  expenditures  by  State  of  museums  in  the  Official 
Museum  Directory:  1987 


Number  of  museums  Percent  Total 

Total  responding  to      of  museums  expenditures  Average 

State  museums     expenditure  question         reponmg  reported  expenditures 


(in  dollars) 


Alaska......  

33 

15 

45 

10,829^15 

721,967 

AlalMma  ~  -  

to 

25 

38 

lb439,188 

725367 

Arfcansai...   

74 

18 

24 

39^,478 

2,216359 

1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Arizona    

97 

33 

34 

24^330 

742,631 

California   

432 

141 

33 

291,754^ 

2,069,178 

ColOFado    

139 

37 

27 

37,071,119 

1,001,922 

Connecticut  ~  

140 

42 

3 

29,029,446 

691,177 

District  of  Columbia  

80 

20 

25 

40,004,506 

2,000325 

'Vlaware  

22 

10 

45 

10,979,633 

1,097,963 

tiorida   

153 

55 

36 

79362^ 

1,452,046 

Georgia    

139 

35 

25 

32338,061 

938330 

Guam   

2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Hawaii  ^  

34 

7 

21 

12329^ 

1,761,405 

Iowa     

109 

42 

39 

53^3,494 

1374345 

Idaho  

30 

15 

5 

4,945,998 

329,733 

Illinois.   

230 

81 

35 

324,321,258 

4,003,966 

Indiana   

153 

42 

27 

77»237,660 

1338,991 

Kansas  ~  ~  

142 

45 

32 

36^U18 

805,138 

88 

17 

19 

35,600,542 

2,094,149 

Louisiana  

61 

20 

33 

15,701,208 

785,060 

Massachusetts    

320 

81 

25 

111,929^ 

1381,843 

Maiyland    

91 

:x) 

33 

23,169,719 

772323 

Maine     

125 

40 

32 

57,90U27 

1,447333 

Michigan  

177 

53 

30 

95,402,437 

1300,045 

Minnesota  

140 

66 

♦7 

81,183,643 

1330,055 

Missouri  

139 

41 

29 

35,915,712 

875,992 

Mississippi  

56 

10 

18 

4,099321 

409,932 

Montana.   

62 

18 

29 

6,152352 

34132s 

North  Carolina  

162 

48 

30 

57,628,169 

1300386 

North  Dakou  

37 

14 

38 

3391,628 

277,973 

Nebraska  

95 

46 

48 

41,387,629 

899,731 

New  Hampshire  

51 

16 

31 

8,167,4A5 

510,466 

New  Jersey  

124 

38 

31 

34,212,233 

900321 

Ne>ir  Mexico  ~  

78 

20 

26 

14,162,872 

706,143 

Nevada   

24 

13 

54 

25317,995 

1,985,999 

New  York.  

552 

186 

34 

375,969,510 

2,021341 

Northern  Marianas  

1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

MA 

Ohio....  

256 

58 

23 

233484,129 

4,023364 

113 

22 

19 

10,975,906 

498,904 

Oregon  

64 

21 

33 

14,627,881 

696365 

Pennsylvania  

291 

103 

35 

248,245,905 

2,410,154 

Puerto  Rico  

17 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Rhode  bland  

43 

9 

21 

3,658343 

4O6304 

South  Carolma  

104 

27 

26 

131.115,886 

4,856,143 

South  Dakou  

74 

29 

39 

9,157381 

315,771 

Tennessee  

101 

27 

27 

35,655,607 

1320378 

Texas  

308 

115 

37 

149,477,776 

1399,806 

Uuh  

53 

14 

26 

3349,239 

253317 

Virginia  

240 

69 

29 

118,013,661 

1,710342 

Virgin  Islands  

3 

1 

33 

1,000 

1,000 

Vermont  

75 

21 

28 

17,488,772 

832,798 

Washington  

142 

52 

37 

132,190397 

2342,126 

Wisconsin  

189 

64 

34 

114,477395 

1,788,712 

West  Virginia  

29 

6 

21 

100345,033 

NA 

Total  

6^ 

2,058 

31 

3,475377,496 

1,688,716 

NA  •  No  mu'eums  from  this  area  responded  to  this  question  or  data  were  not  available. 
Nc«#'  See  table  7-18  for  methodological  note. 

Sovrcc:  Tabulations  provided  by  Kathy  Dwyer,  American  Association  of  Museums,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  1987. 


Table  7-20. 

Listings  in  the  Official  Museum  Directory  by  field  of  interest:  1987 


RcMofintcrcrt/typc  Number  Percent 


Art  museuin    -  

1  097 

 ~                                     l,V3r  f 

11  'J 
11./ 

Decontivc  srts  nutfeuni  

2.0 

Chiidren's  nuceuin 

1.2 

Col  lege  ind  iiniveiiitv  muteuin 



A  C 
4.D 

17 

J. 

Genenl  museum             ..    ..       

  757 

8.1 

Histoiy  museum   ^  _     

  3.969 

4Z4 

lihraritt  -   -  

17ft 

1  A 

Natiooal/Sute  agencies  or  councils     

73 

1.4 

.8 

Nature  centers                 .  .   ^    _ 

181 

1.9 

Paik  museum  .  ~  ~  ~  

  348 

3.7 

Science  and  technology  museum     

242 

Z6 

Anthropology,  ethnology,  and  archaeology  ....    

  312 

33 

Aquarium  ..^      .... 

34 

.7 

Bounical  prdens    

223 

Z4 

Natural  htstoiy   _  „. 

  370 

4.0 

790 

8.4 

Total  major  fields  of  interest    „    

9.366 

100 

No«c:  The  total  of  9.366  represents  the  major  Tields  of  interest  checked  by  the  6^98  museums.  Many  museums  checked  more  than 
one  major  Held  of  interest  See  ubie  7-18  for  methodological  note. 

*Other  categories  include  zoos  and  other  Tields  of  interest  such  as  art  schools  associated  with  museums. 

Source:  TabuUtions  provided  by  Kathy  Dwycr,  American  Association  of  Museums,  Washington.  D.C..  December  1987. 


^  or; 


Table  7.21. 

Yearly  attendance  by  type  for  public  and  private  museums:  1952, 1957, 1962 


1962 


Type 

1952 

Attendance 
1957 

1962 

Percent 
of  total 

Number  of 

III  wv  wills 

Percent 
of  total 

tniic^iiflMC 

niiuicuiitt 

Anthropology  and 

ardulcology.  

2383,409 

3^395 

4,579,674 

23 

109 

3 

Alt    

11,070^ 

13,496^ 

22,005,207 

11.9 

364 

11 

Childftn's.  

885,672 

1,144,207 

1370,762 

1.0 

49 

General  

8,003^ 

17,924,665 

21336,006 

115 

63 

2 

Historical  tniildinp  and 

restorations  

7,063,650 

12,487339 

20,748,790 

lU 

1,019 

30 

History  

9^,159 

16,796^95 

26,720,182 

145 

82S 

24 

Libraries     

3,147,769 

4^39,099 

7,422,698 

4jO 

99 

3 

Live  

24,911,905 

32.747,514 

44.663317 

24.2 

225 

6 

Science   

15,015,007 

18342,420 

34345,606 

18.5 

300 

9 

Related  orpni^atioos  

398313 

755,672 

1,173,932 

0.1 

390 

11 

Toul  

83,188331 

121369,646 

184,766,678 

100.0 

3,443 

100 

Note:  See  uble  7-2  for  methodological  note. 

Source:  American  Association  of  Museums,  A  Statistical  Survey  of  Museums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Washington.  D.C. 
1965,  uble  3,  p.  16;  ubks  G  and  H,  p.  18.     


Table  7-22. 

Average  and  total  annual  museum  attendance,  by  type  of  museum:  1975-1979 


Type  of  museum 


Type  of 
atteodMce 


Annual  

Average  

Annual  

Average 

Anjual  

Average  

Annual  

Average  

Annual  

Average  


Children's  Parks  and 

Year        Total    History      Science      Ait   General  Specialized  and  junior      visitor  centers 


(in  thousands) 

197S       298317     84^76       117,661  42,106  20^66 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


NA 


3S 


147  69 


NA 


49 


168  69 


NA 


41 


196  72 


NA 


40 


180 


74 


NA 


39 


188 


82 


53 


1976       345^    107,799       13*313  42,039  23,091 


60 


1977      352.409     90^22       156^44  44,016  22394 


60 


1978       339360      88386       143.917  45351  23.522 


62 


1979       347.757     85.590       150355  49326  24,411 


64 


8.621 


9364 
48 

9381 
50 

9,793 
50 

8,749 


1,018 
20 

1,440 
28 

2.190 
43 

2,481 
49 

2,727 
54 


24,166 
146 

27475 
167 

26.062 
158 

26.509 
161 

26,200 
159 


NA  -  Not  applicable 

Note:  Toul  attendance  may  not  equal  sum  of  attendance  by  type  of  museum,  due  to  rounding  See  table  7-11  for  methodological 
note. 

Sourer  Lewis  C  Price,  Lisa  DiRocca  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Piomm  SurvcY.  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc.,  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Sutistics.  Washington,  D.C,  March  1981,  ubie  30,  p.  64  and  Uble  31,  p.  52. 
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Table  7-23. 

Attendance  measurement  methods  by  type  of  museum:  1979 


Type  of  museum 

Attendance 

measurement                       Total  Parks  and  Childien's 

method                            number  History  Sdence  Ait  General  Specialized         visitor  centers  and  junior 

Estimated  counts                     2,418  1,251  419  362  212  88  58  27 

Accurate  countt..^                    1,990  953  381  247  170  108  107  23 

Checker/head  count  1,116  442  225  214  96  46  80  14 

Turnstile  ^                         77  22  38  10  3  1  2  0 

Cash  register  count.^                 272  130  75  19  19  23  4  3 

Other  method  —      525  359  43  4  52  39  22  6 

Total  ^              4,408  2,204  800  609  382  197  165  51 


Note:  Subtotals  of  counts  may  not  add  to  touls  because  of  nonresponse  or  multiple  responses.  See  table  7-11  for  methodological  note. 

Source:  Lewis  C  Price,  Lisa  DiRocco,  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Program  Survey.  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc ,  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Washington,  D.C,  March  1961,  ubte  D-24,  p.  60  and  ubie  D-27,  p.  62. 


Table  7-24. 

Visitors  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  selected  years:  1972-1984 


Smithsonian 

Arts  k 

Natural 

Air  k 

Freer 

History  k 

Fine  Arts 

Year 

Institution 

Tndustries 

Hi  ct'mrv 

flal  low 

Technology 

k  Portrait 

Building 

Building 

Building 

Building 

of  Art 

Building 

Galleries 

2,299,292  (a) 

3,404,571 

1,104,151  (b) 

229,897 

6,790,3/3  (c) 

246,196 

1975... 

967,164 

1,973,356 

3,668,587 

1,416,432 

215,061 

7,111,054 

368,948 

1978... 

757,485 

903,081 

5,366,159 

10,028,888 

244,493 

4,050,687 

480,947 

1,227,597 

5,202,864 

7,257,648 

311,845 

4,625,477 

371,539 

1984... 

966,191 

1,046,480 

6,336,796 

15,123,914 

373,208 

5,392,718  (k) 

368,595  (1) 

National 

National        Anacostia  Cooper-     Nuseua  of 

Renwick        Hirshhom       Zoological    Nei^iborhood  Hewitt  African 

Year  Gallery  Nuseia  PaA  Nuseun  Nusein  Art  Total 

1972   104,881  (d)  (e)  5,843,138  74,978  (f)  (g)  (h)  20,915,499  (1) 

1975   165,433  1,620,540  (j)  42,910  (g)  (h)  17,549,485 

W78   201,284  1,299,134  (j)  36,530  116,865  (h)  23,485,553 

1980   235,525  978,820  (j)  48,570  134,671  78,010  21,495,969 

1984   129,989  980,944  (j)  22,681  131,690  50,312  30,923,518 

■ote:   As  of  1977,  the  fiscal  year  estimates  started  in  October  and  ended  in  September  of  the  following  year. 
Prior  to  1977,  fiscal  year  tabulations  spanned  July  through  June  of  the  following  year. 

(a)  Increase  due  to  extended  night  hours  and  to  the  wide  interest  in  new  exhibits  opened  during  the  year. 

(b)  Decrease  due  to  building  being  closed  in  Hay  and  June  for  insUllation  of  the  planetariia  exhibit. 

(c)  Increase  due,  in  part,  to  the  popularity  of  several  special  exhibits. 

(d)  Gallery  opened  in  January  1972. 

(e)  The  Hirshhom  Nuseua  axx9  Sculpture  Garden  opened  in  October  1974. 

(f)  Both  adults  and  children  visited  the  ouseun,  but  only  children  viewed  the  aobile  unit  at  their  schools. 

(g)  The  Cooper-Hewitt  Nuseua,  acquired  by  the  Siithsonian  in  1967,  becaiK  the  National  Mufein  of  Design  in  October 
1976.    Attendance  figures  are  not  available  prior  to  that  date. 

(h)  The  National  MiseuB  of  African  Art  becaae  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1979.    Attendance  figures  aie 
therefore  not  applicable  in  prior  years. 

(i)  Increase  of  7,114,291  visits  partially  due  to  the  Folklife  Festival  and  to  the  inclusion  of  visits  to  the 
National  Zoological  Park  and  the  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Nuseia. 

(j)   Not  reflected  in  tabulations.   Starting  in  1974,  visitors  to  the  National  Zoological  Park  were  estinated  to  be 
2.5  Billion  in  FY  1975,  2.6  Billion  in  FY  1978,  2.2  aillion  in  FY  1980,  and  3.3  Billion  in  FY  1984. 

(k)   The  namr  of  this  Buseua  was  changed  to  the  National  NuseuB  of  Aaerican  History  in  1980. 

(1)   The  naae  of  this  auseuB  was  changed  to  the  National  HuseuB  of  African  Art  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
in  1980. 

S<MroB:   SBithsonian  Year>  Annual  Report  of  the  SBithsonian  Institution  for  the  years  ending  1972,  1975,  1978, 
1980,  and  1984,  The  SBithsonian  Institution  Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  226  for  1972;  p.  590  for  1975;  p.  493  for 
1978;  p.  556  for  1980;  and  p.  694  for  1984. 
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Table  7-25. 

Summary  of  characteristics  of  science  museum  audiences  based  on  surveys  of  24  science 
museums:  1970-1980  (continued  on  next  page) 


Chancteristic 


Percentage  of 
science  museum 
audience  (a) 


Range  of 

percent  of  science 
museum  audience 


Aie(c) 

18  and  younger . 

19  to  39  

40  and  older  


Sex 
Female . 
Male  


lUcc(d) 

White  

Black  -  

Other  -  -    „ 

Highest  cdMtion  level  acUercd  (e) 

High  school  graduate  or  less  

Some  college  to  college  graduate 
More  than  college  graduate  

Occo|»atioa  (f) 

Student  „  _  

Homemaker  „. 

Teacher  _  „  „. 

Professional  „  

Retired   „  

Skilled  worker  

Unemployed  


Marital  status  (g) 

Married  

Single  

Separated,  divorced,  widowed 


Number  of 
museum  surveys 
sampled  (b) 


19 

7-39 

8 

53 

44-62 

5 

28 

11-46 

7 

47 

40-57 

11 

53 

43-60 

11 

93 

93-96 

4 

5 

1-6 

4 

2 

0-3 

4 

30 

21-53 

10 

51 

34-57 

7 

19 

12-33 

7 

17 

7-39 

6 

16 

7-25 

6 

11 

11-12 

3 

11 

9-17 

3 

5 

3-12 

4 

4 

2-4 

3 

1 

1-3 

3 

54 

45-69 

4 

41 

22-53 

4 

5 

2-9 

4 

(a) 
(b) 

(c) 


(c) 
(0 

(g) 


Percenuges  are  weighted  by  annual  attendance  of  the  reporting  institution. 

Surveys  conducted  by  institutions  between  1970  and  1980  were  used  to  compile  this  report.  The  number  of  surveys  forming 
the  basis  for  each  characteristic  is  less  than  the  number  of  surveys  available  on  the  topic,  because  terms  used  in  the 
questions  were  not  equivalent. 

No  two  institutions  used  the  same  age  categories.  The  4W0  most  frequently  used  category  breaks  were  at  18  and  40  years  of 
age.  Percenug^  of  each  institution's  audience  above  and  below  these  age  breaks  were  weighted  by  annual  attendance  at 
the  institution.  Most  surveys  reportea  only  the  age  of  the  respondents.  Many  excluded  organized  groups,  such  as  school 
groups,  which  form  a  substantial  part  of  the  audience.  Thus,  the  proportion  of  the  audience  younger  than  18  is  scnously 
underestimated. 

Categories  used  by  museums  differed,  so  those  such  as  Asian-American  and  Hispanic,  used  by  only  one  or  two  museums, 
have  been  combined. 

Because  the  sampling  methods  excluded  school  and  other  organized  groups  and  visitors  under  a  certain  age,  the  proportion 
having  a  high  school  education  or  less  is  reduced  significantly. 

No  two  surveys  classified  occupations  the  same.  These  occupations  are  not  exhaustive  but  rather  the  most  frequently  used 
categories.  Again,  by  excluding  school  groups  and  younger  visitors,  the  proportions  are  probably  not  a  true  reflection  of 
the  actual  science  mus^*um  audience. 

Oassification  of  marital  status  is  meaningful  only  when  it  excludes  those  who  are  too  young  to  be  legally  married.  The 
majority  of  surveys  report  the  mantal  status  of  respondents  to  that  question  only,  not  necessarily  in  conjunction  with  the 
age  of  the  respondents. 
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Table  7-^. 

Summaiy  of  characteristics  of  science  museum  audiences,  based  on  surveys  of  24  science 
museums:  1970-1980  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Chuacteristk 


PercenUge  of 
science  museum 
audience  (a) 


Range  of 
percent  of  science 
museum  audience 


Number  of 
museum  surveys 
sampled  (b) 


5  or  more  , 


MembcnMpstatasO) 

Member.^  

Noflunember  


VisitiiVkistoiyQ) 

First  visitor  

Repeat  visitor  


6 

M4 

5 

23 

17-35 

5 

17 

12-26 

5 

17 

13-19 

5 

36 

2MS 

5 

11 

4-21 

12 

89 

79.96 

12 

49 

23-78 

19 

51 

2^77 

19 

(h)  Because  organized  groups  were  excluded  from  most  surveys,  the  proportion  of  groups  consisting  of  five  or  more  people  ts 
seriously  underestimated. 

(i)  The  lower  age  limit  for  respondents  and  exclusion  of  organized  and  school  groups  from  the  sample  may  cause 
uttderrepresentation  of  visitors  who  are  reported  as  nonmemben. 

(j)  Sampled  surveys  reported  these  daU  in  incomparable  terms,  such  as  frequent,  occasional,  seldom,  about  once  a  year,  and 
other  periods  of  lime.  TTius  visiting  history  is  presented  only  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  fiist-time  visitors  and  those 
visitmg  the  museum  previously. 

Somnm  Nancy  Gould  Dunbar  and  Minda  Bonin,  The  Science  Museum  Audience.  Final  Report  for  a  National  Science  Foundation 
yilQi,  Assocution  of  Science-Technology  Centers,  Washington,  D.C,  March  1980,  pp.  1-11. 

Methodolockal  aote:  A  request  for  survey  instnimenU  and  nndin^s  was  sent  to  102  member  institutions  of  the  Association  of 
Science-Technology  Centers.  Eight  science  museum  surveys  were  also  obuined  from  a  report  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
ArU  (Paul  DiMaggio,  Michael  Useem,  and  Paul  Brown,  Audience  Studies  of  the  Performing  Arts  and  Museums:  A  Critical  Review. 
Research  Division  Report  No.  9,  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Washington,  D  C,  1978).  Surveys  more  ^han  20  years  old  were 
eliminated;  if  a  museum  submitted  more  than  one  survey,  results  were  pooled  to  give  a  single  set  of  data  for  that  museum. 
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Table  7-26. 

Characteristics  of  risitors  and  visits  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History:  1974-1975 


Weighted 

Number  of  percentage 

Characteristic  (a)  visitors  surveyed  of  total 


Tot«l  0>)  —   15,628  100 

Season  of  attcnducc 


Spring  (March  22  -  June  21)    ^  ^   3,456  23 

Summer  (June  22  -  September  21)   3,649  27 

Fall  (September  22  -  December  21)    _  «   4,467  22 

Winter  (December  22-  March  21)  _     4,056  28 

Day  of  atteikbiiict  Preferred  day 

Weekday:        Total                Percent  _   6,066  38 

Monday                 8  -   1005  6 

Tuesday                7.._   11415  7 

Wednesday             11     1,455  9 

Thursday                6   1,068  8 

Friday                   8.   1.123  8 

Saturday                                   33    3,484  23 

Sunday/holiday                           45  -   6,078  39 


Place  of  residence 


ManhatUn:  Toul   

Museum  neighborhood 
(West  73rd.West  96th  streeu) 

Other  New  York  Qty  ^  „  

Other  New  York  Sute  ^  

New  Jersey/Connecticut  „  

Other  United  Sutes  

Another  country  


3,030  19 

673  4 

3,475  23 

2J46  18 

3,102  21 

2,245  15 

685  4 


Age 


16  to  20  years    2,007  13 

21  to  34  years  ^  „   8,255  54 

35  to  49  years   3,730  24 

50  to  64  years  ^   1,077  7 

65  years  and  over  ^  ^                                   332  2 


(a)  Groups  do  rot  always  add  to  total  t'ccause  specific  information  was  not  always  supplied. 

(b)  All  tables  taken  from  this  survey  in  which  no  base  is  specified  are  based  on  this  totaL 

Source:  A  Pjpfile  of  Consumer  Use  and  Evaluation  (l\  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (based  on  a  survey  oi  attendance, 
July  1974  to  July  1975),  New  York,  NY,  January  1979,  introductory  table,  p.  iti,  and  table  34,  p.  95. 

Methodologkat  note;  A  year-long  survey  of  attendance  at  The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (AMNH)  was  conducted 
during  a  52-week  period  from  mid-July  1974  to  mid-July  1975.  A  sample  of  104  days  was  selected  to  represent  the  entire  year, 
including  weekdays,  weekends,  and  holidays.  Self-Administered  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  every  nth  visitor  over  16  years  of 
age  arriving  at  the  museum.  The  nth  number  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  expected  attendance  and  varied  according  to  the  day  of 
the  week  and  the  season.  During  the  year,  22,390  visitors  received  questionnaires;  15,628  were  used  in  the  final  tabulation 
(70  percent  response  rate).  Two  series  of  wcighu  were  applied  to  each  day's  dau,  determined  by  the  percentage  of  that  days 
attendance  and  the  penxnuge  of  completion,  and  by  the  number  of  days  of  the  week  represented. 
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Table  7-27. 

Characteristics  of  museum  visits  and  visitors  Iq  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Hi<;^ory  by 
type  of  visitor  1974-1975 


niaracteristics 


All 
visitor! 


Attends 
frequently/ 
fairly  often 


Type  of  visitor  (N  - 15,628) 


Ftist^time 
visitor 


Member  of 
museum 


Attends  with 
children 


(percents  except  where  indicated) 


All  respondents  

Sex 

Male   

Female  ^  ^  

Education  level 

Less  than  hi^  school  graduate  

High  school  graduate  ^  

Some  coUege/two-ytar  college  

College  graduate   

Postgraduate   «  ^  

Amount  of  time  spent  in  museum 

Less  than  30  minutes    

30  -  60  minutes   —  

60-120  minutes  ^«  ^  ^  

120  -  180  minutes  ^  „  «  

More  than  180  minutes  

Median  (minutes)  

Average  number  of  cxhibitiofls/places  visited  ... 
Attended  performance,  lecture, 

or  film  while  in  museum  «  

Knew  of  perfonnance,  lecture,  or  film 
scheduled  bu;  did  not  attend 

of  80  percent  net  attending)  

V  isited  specinc  galleries  

Wandered  around  

Believe  museum  earns  enough  to 

pay  operating  expenses  

Believe  museum  must  get  i/.oney  from  other 

sources  „  

Believe  ma^it  on  walls  and  leaflets  make  it  easy 
to  find  way  around 

Agree  

Disagree  „  

Not  sure  

Believe  exhibiu  are  well  displayed, 
easy  to  understand 

Agree  

Disagree  

Not  sure  

Bciieve  enough  signs  to  explain  exhibit 

Enough   

Too  little  

Too  much   ,  

Museum  met  expectations  

Museum  exceeded  expectations  

Disappointed  by  museum  «  


100 

54 
46 

6 
16 
27 
23 
28 

1 
7 
34 

37 
21 
132 
6 

20 


19 
53 
47 

7 

93 


67 
23 
10 


90 
5 
5 

84 
11 

2 

77 
17 
6 


14 

51 
49 

5 
12 
26 
22 
35 

1 

7 
37 
33 
22 
130 

6 

31 


27 
72 
28 

6 

94 


7\ 
72 
7 


91 
5 
4 

81 
18 

1 
82 
14 

7 


20 

NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

1 
7 
34 
34 
24 
134 
7 

16 


17 
43 
57 

10 

90 


69 
20 
11 


90 
5 
5 

85 
12 

3 
66 
26 

8 


11 

NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
5 

NA 


27 
NA 
NA 

3 

97 


71 
21 
8 


91 
4 
5 

83 
16 

1 
81 
13 

6 


38 

NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


5 
33 
39 
23 
139 

6 

22 


NA 
58 
42 

NA 

NA 


69 
23 
8 


92 
4 
4 

86 
12 
2 

NA 
NA 
NA 


NA  *  Category  of  visitor  not  included  for  analysis  of  responses. 
Note:  See  table  7-26  for  methodological  note. 
*Less  than  1  percent. 


Source:  A  Profile  of  Consumer  Use  and  Evaluation  (l\  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (based  on  a  survey  of  attendance, 
July  1974  to  July  1975),  New  York,  NY,  January  1979,  table  5,  p.  15;  table  8,  p.  25,  table  37,  p.  105;  table  43,  p.  1 18,  tabic  45,  p  124; 
table  46,  p.  128;  table  48,  p.  131;  table  52,  p.  149;  and  table  56,  p.  161. 
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Table  7-28. 

Education,  race,  and  income  of  visitors  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History: 
1974-1975 


Characteristic 


Toul 
respondents 


Less  than 
high  school 
graduate 


Less  than 
college 
graduate 


College 
graduate 


(percent) 


Total  respondents  

Race/ethnic  group* 

While  

Black  

Spanish-American  ^ 

Household  income 

Under  S5,000   

$5,000-19,999  

$10,000- $14,999 
$15,000  -  $24,999 .... 
$25,000  and  over .... 


100 


89 
4 

5 


10 
14 

22 
29 
25 


77 
8 
15 


16 
24 
23 
24 
13 


43 


12 
18 
25 
30 
15 


51 


94 
3 
3 


8 
11 

20 
30 
31 


Note:  Groups  do  not  always  add  to  100  percent,  because  specific  information  was  not  always  rupplieu.  See  table  7-26  for 
methodological  note. 

'Includes  2  percent  other  ethnic  and  racial  groups  not  shown  separately. 


Sourct:  A  Profile  of  Consumer  Use  and  Evaluation  (J\  American  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy  (based  on  a  survey  of  attendance, 
July  1974  to  July  1975),  New  York,  NY,  Januaiy  1979,  introductoiy  tables,  pp.  iv  and  v. 
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Table  7-29. 

Marital  and  family  status  of  visitors  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  by  visitor 
type:  1974-1975 


SUtus 


AU 
visitois 


Attend 
museum 
frequently 


First-time 
visitors 


Member  of 
museum 


(percent) 


Married  .... 

Single  

Divorced  .. 
Sepantcd  . 
Widowed  .. 


54 
38 
4 
3 
1 


51 
36 
7 
4 

2 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


Parents  of 

One  child  under  16  

1^  children  under  16  ^  

Three  or  more  children  under  16 . 
No  children  under  16  «  ^ 


15 
19 
10 
56 


19 
22 
8 
51 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


Attending  museum* 

With  child/children  

With  fiiend(s)  

With  spouse   

With  relatives   

With  orginized  group 
Akme    


38 
34 

30 
14 
3 
13 


25 
20 
9 
3 
22 


26 
35 
33 
15 
3 
15 


42 

20 
30 
11 
2 
20 


NA  -  Data  for  status  not  analyzed. 

Note:  See  table  7-26  for  methodological  note. 

*Percenuges  add  to  more  than  100  because  multiple  responses  were  possible. 

Source  A  Profile  of  Consumer  Use  and  Evaluation  flV  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (based  on  a  survey  of  attendance, 
July  1974  to  July  1975),  New  York,  NY,  January  1979,  table  9,  p.  26;  table  10,  p.  27;  and  uble  16,  p.  46. 
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Table  7-30. 

Attendance  at  nmseums  and  other  cultural  or  recreational  activities  by  frequent  and 
infrequent  visitors  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (AMNH):  1974-1975 


Percent  reporting  attendance 
frequently  or  fairly  often 


Activity  attended 

Total  visitors 
toAMNH(a) 

Those  visitofs  to . 

wlio  rep' 
or  never  visit 

(b) 

(percent) 

NA 

 -   22 

NA 

Movies  ^  

41 

Zo«,  botanical  ^rdens  

  28 

18 

Plays,  musical  co«Jiedies  

  24 

19 

  15 

14 

Dance  peiformances  

  13 

8 

Symphony  concerts  

  12 

9 

Professional  baseball  or  football  games  

  10 

10 

^n>ressional  basketball  or  hockey  games  

  8 

8 

Circuses  

  4 

3 

Ice  skating  shows,  rodeos  

  4 

3 

NA  •  Not  applicable 

Note:  Ser  table  7-26  for  methodological  note. 

(a)  Base  total  is  15,628  frequent  visitois  to  AMNH. 

(b)  Base  is  52  percent  oi  all  visitors  who  report  attending  rarely  or  never,  attending  AMNH  museum  apart  from  single  visit. 

Source;  A  Profile  of  Consumer  Use  and  Evaluation  (W  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (based  on  a  survey  of  attendance, 
July  1974  to  July  1975),  New  York,  NY,  January  1979,  table  27a,  p.  78;  and  table  27b,  p.  79. 
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Table  7-31. 

Sources  of  information  on  activities  at  tlie  American  Museum  of  Natural  History:  1974-1975 


loiai 

Age 

Sex 

Race/etlinictty 

MemDer  oi 
museum 

21-34 

tK  AO 

jU-q4 

65 
and 

over 

Male 

remale 

White 

Spanish- 
American 

tfiack 

(percent) 

New^Mpeis  

37 

24 

34 

45 

51 

54 

34 

40 

37 

36 

40 

47 

McwYon  lunct  

jU 

1  f 

JO 

AA 

44 

45 

28 

11 
Ji 

zi 

M> 

New  Yofk  Daily  News  

6 

7 

s 

6 

7 

7 

6 

7 

c 

J 

^A 

IJ 

c 

New  Yofk  Port  

5 

4 

4 

5 

6 

11 

4 

4 

4 

n 

y 

0 

Newidty  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

• 

1 

Viluge  voice  

1 

1 

z 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
I 

J 

1 

Other  newfptpeis  

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Magazines  

25 

16 

26 

28 

27 

31 

22 

29 

26 

15 

19 

44 

NewYofk  

11 

6 

11 

13 

10 

14 

9 

14 

12 

4 

7 

21 

Cue  

10 

6 

10 

9 

10 

9 

9 

11 

9 

10 

11 

12 

NewYoAcr  

7 

5 

7 

9 

11 

11 

7 

8 

8 

2 

3 

12 

Natural  Htstory  

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

9 

12 

Other  magazines  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Television  

12 

14 

12 

12 

16 

12 

12 

13 

12 

18 

18 

11 

Museum  calendar  

9 

6 

8 

11 

14 

26 

8 

10 

9 

6 

9 

44 

Ridio  

7 

7 

6 

6 

10 

7 

6 

5 

9 

7 

Tourist  leafleu  

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

4 

6 

6 

6 

8 

5 

2 

Friends,  relatives,  word  of  mouth  

6 

10 

6 

4 

5 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

Hotel  information  

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

School  

4 

1 

1 

1 

NA 

1 

2 

3 

• 

Personal  knowledge,  previous 

1 

experience  

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Phone  call  to  museum  

1 

1 

1 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

• 

Other  sources  

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

None  of  the  listed  sources  

32 

41 

35 

27 

2J 

16 

36 

28 

32 

32 

28 

14 

NA-Nota/atlable. 


^  Note:  Base  is  15,628  respondents.  Totals  may  equal  more  than  100  percent  due  to  reporting  of  multiple  sources.  See  table  7-26  for  methodological  note, 

[o  *l>ess  than  03  percent. 

Q  Sottffvcs  A  Profile  of  Consumer  Use  and  Evaluaiion  (W  American  Museum  of  Natural  llistoiy  (based  on  a  survey  of  attendance,  July  1974  to  July  1975),  New  York,  NY,  January  1979,  table  17, 
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Table  7-32. 

Analysis  of  school  groups  visiting  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History:  1974-1975 


Characteristics  (a) 



Number  of 
school  groups 

Percentage 
of  total 

Tout .   ^  ^  

  636 

100 

  563 

91 

Non  -public  school  ^  ^  

53 

9 

Grade  Icwl  (b) 

KiRdcftaiten,  1st  and  2fid  grades  ^  ,  

  80 

13 

3id  and  4ih  grades     ^  ^  ^   

  203 

32 

5ih  and  Dth  grades   ^  

32 

7ih  grade  and  higher  . —  ^...^  ^  

  59 

9 

LocatkMi  of  school 

10 

Brooklyn/Suten  Island  ~  

  160 

25 

19 

Bronx  ^    ^  ^  

  126 

20 

Other  New  York  State  ^  

10 

NewJeney/Connecticut  ^  

  91 

15 

Mi^jorily  of  group 

White   ^  

  214 

34 

Spanisli-American  ^  

82 

13 

Black  

  127 

20 

Season  or  atieaoance 

  230 

36 

Winter  (December  22  -  Match  21)  

  201 

32 

32 

Number  of  limes  grovps  prevkMuly  broaght  by  leader 

Never...  

19 

Once  or  twice    

  152 

24 

3  or  4  tines  

  119 

19 

38 

  249 

42 

No  museum  teacher  

  337 

58 

Transportalkm  used 

67 

Public  bus  or  subway  

  194 

31 

(a)    Groups  do  not  always  ad''  to  total  because  speciHc  information  was  not  always  supplied.  This  was  espeaally  so  for  racial 
ethnic  composition  of  the  group. 


(b)    Groups  in  which  students  were  in  a  rnixture  of  grKle  levels  outside  the  categories  are  not  include. 

Source:  A  Pronie  of  Consumer  Use  and  Evaluation  (W  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (based  on  a  survey  of  attendance, 
July  1974  to  July  1975),  New  York,  NY,  January  1979,  introductory  table,  p.  vii. 

Methodokiffeal  note  In  addition  to  the  year-k>ng  survey  of  the  genera^  adult  attendance  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  leadeis  cf  school  groups  coming  to  the  museum  were  surveyed  through  a  separate  questionnaire.  Leaders  were  given  the 
option  of  completing  the  questionnaire  at  the  museum  or  returning  it  in  a  presumped,  preaddressed  envelope.  A  total  of  947 
questionnaires  were  distributed,  and  636  were  returned  and  ubula;ed  (67  percent  response  rate).  Because  questionnaires  were 
distributed  equally  on  weekdays,  the  only  days  Khool  groups  attend  the  museum,  no  wei^ting  was  applied  to  the  data. 


Table  7-33. 

Size  of  groups  and  time  spent  by  groups  of  children  visiting  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  (AMNH)  by  type  of  school  and  grade  level:  1974-1975 


Grade  level 


Characteristic  Total 
Sixe  of  grMp 

Fewer  than  10     7 

10  to  20  ^     18 

21  to  30   53 

31  to  40   13 

More  than  40  ^  ^   9 

Mean  number  or  children  per  group   26.2 

Mean  number  of  adults  per  group   3.6 

Mean  number  of  children  per  adult   73 

Time  spent  hj  gnMips 

Less  than  30  minutes   3 

30  minutes  to  1  hour  ^   7 

1  to  2  hours   27 

2  to  3  hours   46 

More  than   hours   17 

Median  number  of  minutes   137 


Non- 
public       public  7  or 
school        schK>l       K,U         3,4         5,6  higher 


(perccnu  except  where  indicated) 


6 

15 

6 

1 

3 

9 

19 

17 

20 

17 

15 

i6 

55 

26 

63 

56 

58 

23 

13 

21 

7 

17 

18 

18 

7 

21 

4 

9 

6 

34 

30.0 

24.4 

27.4 

269 

34.1 

3.4 

53 

3-5 

3.5 

3.2 

4-5 

7.6 

5.7 

7.0 

7.8 

8.4 

7.6 

3 

2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

7 

16 

4 

9 

7 

8 

27 

23 

37 

18 

26 

28 

47 

32 

46 

55 

47 

26 

16 

27 

12 

13 

18 

36 

137 

138 

130 

140 

140 

148 

Note:  See  ubie  7-32  for  neihodological  note. 

Smtnti  A  Profile  of  Consumer  Use  and  Evaluation  (l\  Amencan  Museum  of  Natural  History  (based  on  a  survey  of  attendance, 
July  1974  to  July  1975),  New  York,  NY,  January  1979,  table  62,  p.  185;  table  63,  p.  188;  and  table  88,  p.  235. 
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Table  7-34. 

Sex,  age,  income,  and  education  by  duration  o(  stay  of  visitors  to  the  Dallas  Museum  of 
Natural  History:  1980 


Minutes  spent  in  museum 


Percent 

of  toul  over 
Chancteristics  (N-507)  15  30  60         120  120 


(percentage  distnbution) 

Sex 


Male   

50 

7 

34 

47 

9 

2 

46 

5 

38 

43 

6 

NA 

Under  25  

19(a) 

11 

38 

38 

8 

1 

25  to  34  

33 

5 

35 

49 

5 

2 

35to44  

23 

5 

34 

46 

10 

1 

45  and  over  ^  ^  

22(b) 

5 

33 

43 

6 

NA 

ncome 

Under  $15,000    

17 

8 

30 

51 

8 

NA 

$15,000  o  $24,900    

24 

2 

39 

'1 

4 

NA 

$25,000  to  $34,900  

22 

4 

31 

46 

11 

2 

$35,000  and  over   ^   

25 

6 

40 

40 

6 

2 

uJucation 

High  school  or  less  

29 

6 

36 

47 

8 

NA 

Some  college  „.  

16 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Junior  college   

8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Four-vear  college  

22 

6(c) 

38(c) 

43(c) 

6(c) 

3(c) 

Graduate  degree  

19 

4 

31 

48 

9 

2 

NA  ~  No  response. 

Note;  Answers  in  categories  may  not  toul  100  peaent  due  to  rounding  or  nonrespunse. 

(a)  Visitors  under  18  years  of  age  were  4  percent  of  total. 

(b)  Visitors  over  45  included  three  groups:  45-54  (11  percent);  5S-64  (6  percent);  and  65  and  over  (4)  percent. 

(c)  Education  levels  for  this  question  combined  as  "some  college  to  college  degree.* 

Soarce  Louis  Gorr,  Mark  Mahnken,  Jeanette  Nordstrom,  and  DeMarquis  Walls,  A  Profile  of  Visitors:  The  Dallas  Museum  of  Natural 
Histoa  Graduate  School  of  Management,  University  of  Dallas  at  Irving,  TX,  December  1980,  table  1,  p.  30;  table  2,  p.  31;  table  4,  p.  33: 
Uble  8,  p.  37;  uble  26,  p.  60.  r  r  r  . 

Mcthodolocica]  note:  A  questionnaire  was  developed  and  pretested  with  a  sample  of  60  visitors.  The  survey  was  conducted  from  October 
27  to  November  9,  1980,  by  distributing  the  32-item  questionnaire  to  every  I2th  visitor.  The  staff  member  distributing  the  questionnaire 
requested  that  the  visitor  complete  and  deposit  it  in  a  collection  box  before  leaving  the  museum.  Of  610  questionnaires  handed  out,  507 
were  returned,  a  response  rate  of  83  percent. 
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Table  7-35. 

Reasons  for  yisiting  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Natural  History  by  level  of  education:  1980 


Level  of  education 


Reason  for  visits 


AU 
vifiitois 


High  school 
or  less 


Some  college 
to  college  degree 


Graduate 
degree 


(percent) 


Recreation     

Education     

To  bring  children   ^  ^  

Curiosity   

Amusement  ^     ^  

To  identify  a  specimen   ^  

To  see  a  new  exhibit   ^  ^  

Because  museum  is  in  Fair  Park  area     

Information  for  hobby   ^  

Other    _  

No  answer  ^  ^  ^  


34 

27 
20 
16 
2 
7 
17 


42 


4 


2 


3 


39 
31 
28 
19 
23 
3 
6 
18 
3 
1 
1 


45 
34 
28 
21 
13 
NA 
6 
16 
3 
5 
3 


41 
39 
27 
12 
9 
3 
14 
14 
4 
6 
2 


NA  -  Not  mentioned. 

Note:  Because  respondenU  could  give  more  than  one  answer  to  this  question,  percenUges  do  not  total  100.  See  table  7-34  Tor 
methodological  note. 

Soarct:  Louis  Gorr.  Mark  Mahnken,  Jeanette  Nor(<strom«  and  DeMarquis  WalU»  A  Profile  of  Visitors:  The  Dallas  Museum  of 
NaWr«l  History,  Graduate  School  of  Managemc  .i,  Univcisity  of  Dallas  at  living,  TX,  December  1980,  ubie  16,  p.  47  and  table  17, 
p.  49. 
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Table  7-36. 

Kind  of  work  peiformed  by  volunteers  by  type  of  museum:  1963 


Type  of  museuin 


Historic 


Kind  of  work 

Number  of  buildings 
museums  and 
reporting  restorations 

History 

Art 

Science 

Anthropology 
and 

Live  archaeology 

Libraries 
w/special 

collections  General  Children's 

Related 
oiganizations 

Total 

1.470 

389 

405 

222 

112 

66 

48 

16 

44 

36 

132 

Tour  guides  

817 

267 

230 

131 

51 

23 

17 

5 

28 

23 

42 

Exhibition  piepinitois  

582 

131 

188 

76 

42 

14 

20 

7 

15 

17 

72 

Receptionisls  

549 

145 

165 

98 

34 

10 

10 

1 

17 

25 

44 

Fundraising  

522 

126 

128 

117 

28 

23 

8 

1 

16 

23 

52 

Typists/secretaries  

513 

100 

177 

91 

35 

10 

8 

2 

20 

20 

50 

Catalogers  

388 

92 

142 

40 

23 

7 

16 

2 

18 

17 

31 

Sales  desk  

343 

72 

89 

69 

43 

6 

8 

0 

15 

22 

19 

CuratofS  

340 

112 

132 

19 

29 

5 

6 

3 

7 

7 

20 

Research  assistants  

330 

67 

102 

49 

35 

7 

13 

4 

12 

13 

28 

Librarians  

321 

76 

100 

54 

22 

12 

6 

6 

12 

11 

22 

Gallery  talks  

261 

47 

56 

92 

9 

4 

5 

2 

9 

6 

31 

Technical  assistanu/advisois 

238 

38 

71 

30 

35 

12 

10 

2 

10 

12 

18 

Teachers,  children's  classes  

167 

24 

35 

29 

17 

10 

2 

0 

10 

25 

15 

Teachers,  adult  classes  

73 

11 

16 

15 

9 

4 

1 

0 

3 

6 

8 

Switchboard  

27 

3 

8 

6 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Note:  See  table  7-2  for  methodological  note. 

Source:  American  Assoaation  of  Museums,  A  Statistical  Sufvev  of  Museums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada^  Washmgton,  D.C ,  1965.  table  9.  p.  30. 


Table  7-37. 

Programs  and  activities  reported  by  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1963 


Type  of  mutcum 


Historic 

Number  of           buildingiE  Anthropology  Libraries 

museums                 and  and  with  special  Related 

Programs  and  activitiet                reporting        restorations  History        Art    Science       Live    archaeology  collections  General   Children's  organizations 

Total                                   2752                  730  739         339         250         173               92  73          60            49  247 


Formally  organized  education 
programs  for 


555 

59 

111 
III 

IXf 

ft? 

O  f 

13 

1 1 
1 1 

11 
ji 

JO 

JO 

volup'teis 

427 

86 

102 

103 

40 

13 

11 

26 

24 

19 

adults 

384 

24 

49 

127 

10 

19 

71 

15 

40 

282 

58 

60 

33 

41 

39 

13 

15 

5 

7 

11 

undergraduate  college 

students  

221 

15 

19 

78 

51 

17 

15 

6 

3 

13 

graduate  students  

148 

3 

20 

45 

42 

15 

9 

5 

0 

6 

Guided  touts  

1,712 

550 

455 

207 

157 

116 

55 

17 

41 

36 

78 

Lectures  

1,224 

204 

311 

236 

146 

82 

37 

21 

41 

32 

114 

Films  

544 

65 

148 

163 

96 

30 

10 

14 

33 

31 

54 

Gallery  talks  

412 

26 

68 

204 

28 

3 

7 

25 

7 

42 

Concern  

246 

24 

31 

136 

4 

5 

1 

16 

3 

19 

Artt  festivals  

171 

30 

16 

80 

5 

1 

2 

8 

7 

21 

Study  clubs  

167 

20 

30 

39 

29 

8 

2 

7 

18 

11 

Hobby  workshops  

117 

11 

2d 

20 

24 

5 

1 

8 

14 

9 

Drama  

78 

8 

8 

35 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2 

11 

Dance  recitals  

61 

7 

3 

34 

2 

0 

1 

0 

5 

1 

8 

Ijbrary  

814 

114 

256 

150 

76 

25 

24 

73 

29 

15 

52 

Manuscript  collection  

530 

137 

245 

23 

15 

2 

15 

35 

13 

1 

44 

Reading  room  

393 

51 

128 

73 

38 

13 

11 

35 

10 

6 

28 

Permanent  exhibitions  

1>I4 

396 

480 

214 

173 

67 

67 

25 

50 

33 

39 

Temporary  exhibitions  

...  1,002 

154 

294 

226 

86 

23 

40 

41 

37 

27 

74 

Inter-museum  loan  exhibitions  

426 

34 

84 

195 

31 

6 

13 

7 

19 

6 

31 

Circulating  exhibits, 

organized  at  museum  

333 

16 

64 

142 

23 

4 

10 

4 

19 

15 

36 

Publication  of  periodicals  

452 

67 

114 

77 

51 

23 

22 

7 

21 

6 

64 

Book  publication  

310 

58 

107 

41 

31 

4 

10 

8 

15 

2 

34 

ERLC 


Note:  See  table  7-2  for  methodological  note. 

Source:  American  Association  of  Museums,  A  Statistical  Survey  of  Museums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Washington,  D.C.,  1965,  table  5,  p.  21. 
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Table  7-38, 

Average  annual  number  of  total  women  employt^es,  range  of  monthly  employment,  and  women 
employees  as  percent  of  total  employees  of  museums,  botanica'  and  zoological  gardens: 
19S3-1986 


Year 


Avenge  annutl 
Dumber  of  all 
employees 


1983. 
1964 
1985 .. 
1986.. 


37.8 
40.2 
42.7 
46.2 


Range  of  monthly         Average  annual       Range  of  monthly  Women  employees 
number  of  number  of      number  of  women  as  percent  of 

employees  (a)      women  employees  employees  (a)     all  employees  (b) 


(in  thousands) 
333-41.4 
36.9  -  42.4 
39.1-^5.1 
41.7-48.8 


19.4 
21.1 
23.0 
253 


16.4  -  21.4 
18.8  -  223 
20.8  -  243 
22.4  -  26.8 


(percent) 

S2S 
53.9 
54.8 


(a)  The  lowest  number  of  employees  for  each  year  was  in  January  or  February.  The  highest  number  of  employees  for  each  year 
was  in  July.  The  fluctuations  (5^  to  7,100  during  the  couisc  of  the  year)  reflect  the  seasonal  changes  in  attendance  by 
museums  and  totanical  and  zoological  employees.  The  monthly  number  of  women  employees  is  greater  than  50  percent  in  all 
cases.  The  range  of  the  monthly  number  of  women  employees  is  more  than  half  the  range  of  the  monthly  number  of  all 
employees. 

(b)  Average  annual  number  of  women  employees  divided  by  average  annual  number  of  all  employees. 

Soarct:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  ^mpiovment.  Hours,  and  Earnings.  Supplement.  Washington,  D  C, 
1987,  SIC  84,  p.  212. 

Mcthodologkal  note:  Average  annual  number  of  employees  is  based  on  monthly  estimates*  civided  by  12.  Each  month,  a 
represenUtive  panel  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  government  establishmcnu  voluntarily  submits  information  from  payroll  records 
to  State  agencies  participating  in  the  Current  Employment  Statistics  program.  These  agencies  forward  the  reports  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  use  in  the  development  of  national  estimates.  The  SUndard  Industrial  Qassification  (SIQ  system  is  used  to 
achieve  uniformity  and  comparability  in  the  presentation  of  data.  The  sampling  plan  used  in  the  Current  Employment  Statistics 
program  is  a  design  known  as  "sampling  proportionate  to  the  average  size  of  esUblishment."  Large  establishments  and  a  substantial 
number  of  smaUer  ones  (in  industries  such  as  museums)  fall  into  the  sample  with  certamty. 


Table  7-39. 

Characteristics  of  respondents  to  salary  surveys  of  museum  personnel  in 
New  England:    1978  and  1981 


Survey  sheets  returned 


1978 


1981 


Discipline 

Art  

History  

Science/technology  

Youth  

General  

No  answer  

Sixe  of  amial  operating  budget 
(in  dollars) 

0  -  99,999  

100,000  -  499,999  

500,000  -  1,000,000  

Over  1,000,000  

No  answer  , 

Sei  of  respoodents 

Hale  

Fenale  


(percent) 


34.8 
33.8 
14.9 
8.4 
7.8 
0.2 


34.2 
44.7 

4.8  (a) 

6.8 

9.6 
NA 


14.4  (b) 
37.0 
15.8 
33.3 
0.4 


52.6 
47.4 


14.1 

34.2  (c) 
16.6 

35.2  (d) 
NA 


50.5 
49.5 


NA  -  Not  applicable. 

(a)  Conbines  categories  of  Natural  Science  (19  responses)  and  Science/technology  (no  responses). 

(b)  Coobines  categories  of  $0-$50,000  and  $50,001  to  $100,000. 

(c)  Coobines  categories  of  $100,001-$250,000  and  $250,001  to  $500,000. 

(d)  Coobines  categories  of  $1,000,001  to  $2,000,000  and  over  $2,000,000. 

Squtcos:    Aaerican  Association  of  Nuseuos,  Hev  England  Conference,  1978  NEC  Salary  Survey.  Boston,  MA, 
1978,  p.  1.   New  England  Nuseun  Association  of  the  Aaerican  Association  of  Museias,  1981  NEHA  Salary 
Survey.  Boston,  HA,  1982,  p.  1. 

HBtbodoloKical  note:    In  1978,  the  New  England  Conference  of  Huseuas  (NBC)  distributed  salary  survey 
sheets  to  200  niseuii      New  England.   A  toUl  of  497  survey  sheets  regrrding  17  positions  were  returned 
fron  105  nuseias. 

In  1981,  the  saM  organization,  now  called  the  New  England  Huseun  /^^sociation  (NBMA),  distributed 
isalary  survey  sheets  to  175  niseuns  in  the  New  Ekigland  region.   A  toUl  of  410  survey  sheets  regarding 
18  positions  were  returned;  12  were  invalid  because  of  incoaplete  daU.   DaU  on  398  valid  survey 
sheets  froa  113  institutions  (64.6  percent  rG5T)onse  rate)  were  analyzed.   The  position  of  business 
aanager/controller  was  added  for  this  survey. 
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Table  7-40. 

Comparison  of  salary  ranges  in  museum  personnel  surveys:  1971-1981 


1971  AAH 

1971  AAN 

1978  NEC  (NB(A) 

1981  NEMA 

national 

New  England 

salary 

salary 

Position 

survey 

region  survey 

survey 

sur^y 

(in  dollars) 

.  3,100-45,000 

5,200-33,000 

7,000-50,000 

9,000-70,000 

Director  of  ddainistration. . . 

.  3,000-33,000 

5,200-22,500 

6,000-33,000 

7,500-44,000 

.  3,300-25,000 

5,800-16,900 

6,000- 30,0o0 

10,500-40,000 

.  6,000-23,000 

16,000-23,000 

10,000-26,000 

11,500-33,500 

.    5,500-  8,400 

5,500  -8,000 

7,000-20,000 

10,000-23,500 

lote:    In  1971,  the  Aaerican  Association  of  HuseuBS  published  a  salary  survey  which  contained  both 
regional  and  national  data.   The  first  New  England  Huseua  Association  (lEMA),  then  known  as  the 
New  England  Conference  (NEC),  salary  survey  was  published  in  1978.   The  table  above  coapares  low  and 
high  salary  ranges  for  five  positions  froa  the  1981  NEHA  salary  survey  with  the  saae  positions  in  the 
previous  surveys.   See  table  7-39  for  aethodological  note  on  the  1978  and  1981  surveys.   No  nethodology 
is  provided  by  the  source  for  the  two  1971  surveys. 

Source:  New  England  Huseua  Association  of  the  Aaerican  Association  of  Museuas,  1981  WW  Salary  Survey, 
Boston,  NA,  1982,  p.  2. 
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T^ble  7-41. 

Characteristics  of  personnel  of  museums  responding  to  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  salary  survey:  1978 


NuBber  of  personnel  and  Characteristics  of  toUl 

eaployaent  status  full-  and  part-tiae  paid  personnel 


ToUl 


Position 

paid 
personnel 

PuU- 
tiae 

Part- 
tiae 

Volunteer 

Hale 

Feaale 

White 

Minority 

(percent) 

264 

257 

7 

2 

83.3 

16.7 

98.9 

1.1 

Business  Banker. . . . 

78 

70 

8 

2 

46.2 

53.8 

83.3 

16.7 

Assistant  director.. 

95 

84 

11 

2 

62.1 

37.9 

93.7 

6.3 

Collections  aana^r. 

34 

23 

11 

49 

64.7 

35.3 

91.2 

8.8 

45 

32 

13 

4 

51.1 

48.9 

97.8 

2.7 

70 

48 

22 

2h 

67.1 

32.9 

95.7 

4.3 

389 

348 

41 

60 

74.0 

26.0 

%.4 

J. 6 

Assistant  curator... 

206 

124 

82 

81 

60.7 

39.3 

97.6 

2.4 

Oevelopaent  officer. 

36 

31 

5 

7 

72.2 

27.8 

100.0 

NA 

38 

33 

5 

7 

68.4 

31.6 

97.4 

2.6 

232 

180 

52 

338 

44.4 

55.6 

95.7 

4.3 

Assistant  educator.. 

166 

38 

78 

731 

35. J 

64.5 

95.8 

4.2 

Exhibit  designer  

123 

1J6 

17 

14 

81.3 

18.7 

93.5 

6.5 

Exhibit  technician.. 

239 

\61 

,2 

25 

86.2 

13.8 

87.4 

12.6 

142 

S 

36 

Ui.4 

55.6 

97.2 

2.8 

Photographer  

74 

58 

16 

19 

89.2 

10.8 

93.2 

6.8 

Public  relations 

80 

67 

13 

15 

48.8 

51.2 

98.8 

1.2 

151 

124 

27 

35 

45.7 

54.3 

92.7 

7.3 

123 

109 

14 

0 

98.4 

1.6 

88.6 

11.4 

1,546 

849 

697 

1,410 

44.5 

55.5 

8A.0 

16.0 

4,131 

2,924 

1,207 

2,868 

57.8 

42.2 

90.7 

9.3 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 


Source:   "Survey  of  Hiring  Practices  and  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits,"  Museua  News.  October  1980, 
fiffire  5,  p.  35;  figure  6,  p.  35;  and  figure  7,  p.  36. 

Netbodologicyl  note:    In  August  1978,  questionnaires  were  nailed  to  836  neober  ausmas  of  the  African 
Association  of  Museuu.   By  Karch  1979,  317  institutions  had  coapleted  and  returned  questionnaires,  for  a 
response  rate  of  38  percent.   Data  were  analyzed  by  three  msem  characteristics:  discipline,  geographic 
location,  and  budget  size. 
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Table  7-42. 

Salary  levels  as  reported  for  19  positions  in  the  American  Association  of 
Museums  salary  survey:  1978 


Actual 

25  percent 

25  percent 

Actual 

low 

below 

above 

high 

Position 

Responses 

salary 

this  level 

HediaA 

this  level 

salary 

(in  dollars) 

224 

6,000 

15,700 

20,525 

78,000 

65,000 

Business  wmager.... 

60 

6,000 

10,000 

13,525 

20,000 

58,000 

Assistant  director.. 

72 

4,800 

10,000 

14,000 

19,500 

34,000 

Collections  aanager. 

15 

8,500 

13,000 

16,000 

20,000 

25,000 

26 

7,000 

9,500 

12,500 

17,500 

37,000 

32 

9,500 

12,500 

14,050 

17,300 

28,600 

136 

6,000 

11,500 

14,475 

17  900 

34,000 

Assistant  curator... 

62 

6,000 

8,000 

9,991 

12,000 

17,150 

Developaent  officer. 

25 

8,250 

13,000 

17,500 

24,000 

50,000 

26 

7,800 

9,000 

11,025 

14,500 

22,400 

99 

4,150 

9,800 

12,600 

15,000 

28,600 

Assistant  educator.. 

42 

6,000 

7,800 

9,015 

11,000 

17,150 

Exhibit  designer .... 

70 

7,000 

^,800 

12,487 

15,40r 

23,000 

Exhibit  technician. . 

76 

5,700 

i,m 

10,002 

12,300 

20,000 

63 

6,500 

8,900 

11,000 

13,700 

21,000 

38 

4,000 

8,700 

11,400 

14,300 

23,300 

Public  relations 

53 

4,000 

9,500 

11,475 

14,500 

25,300 

95 

5,300 

8,800 

10,978 

13,000 

27,000 

86 

4,500 

8,500 

10 ,9*  "6 

15,000 

32,000 

Other  

110 

4,500 

7,500 

8,991 

10,500 

28,000 

lote:    See  table  7-41  for  Kthodological  note. 

Soiree:  "Survey  of  Hiring  Practices  and  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits,"  Huseua  Hews.  October  1980,  figure  10, 
p.  37. 
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Table  7^3. 

Salary  distribution  of  full-time  museum  employees  by  position  and  type  of  museum:  1979 
(continued  on  next  page) 


Salary  range 


PocilkM  and 

Total  number 

L'nder 

S5,000- 

$10,000- 

$15,000- 

$20,000- 

$30,000 

type  of  museum 

of  employees 

S5,000 

$9,999 

$14,999 

$19,999 

$29,999 

and  over 

Curatorial  staiT  

  4.793 

100 

883 

1.607 

1,088 

877 

239 

Alt  museums                  ^  .. 

1391 

0 

194 

529 

321 

269 

73 

Quldfen's  museums   

28 

C 

9 

11 

5 

3 

0 

Geneial  museums   

552 

21 

88 

156 

150 

110 

28 

1,008 

57 

309 

386 

168 

89 

0 

Paris  and  visitor  centers  

51 

0 

6 

24 

9 

11 

1 

Science  museums   

1,676 

21 

262 

462 

413 

386 

133 

Specialized  museums  

88 

2 

15 

38 

23 

10 

0 

Exhibits  staff  

3,965 

8 

1.096 

1.712 

904 

218 

28 

Art  museums  

361 

2 

70 

197 

54 

33 

4 

Children's  museums   

41 

0 

11 

21 

8 

2 

0 

General  museums  ~  

285 

2 

47 

121 

86 

27 

2 

History  museums   « 

813 

1 

392 

307 

81 

29 

3 

Paries  and  visitor  centers  

33 

0 

19 

9 

4 

2 

0 

Science  museums  ^»  

2,217 

2 

386 

1,027 

663 

120 

19 

Specialized  museums  »  

215 

1 

171 

31 

8 

H 

0 

Conservatioa  staff   

1,747 

20 

418 

720 

412 

158 

18 

Alt  musevus .    

274 

0 

37 

82 

80 

64 

12 

Children's  museums  »   

15 

0 

5 

7 

3 

0 

0 

General  museums .    

74 

1 

14 

27 

18 

13 

1 

252 

16 

68 

125 

33 

10 

0 

Parks  and  visitor  centers   ^ 

10 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

Science  museums  

1,110 

3 

291 

470 

269 

72 

5 

Specialized  museums  

11 

0 

4 

5 

2 

0 

0 

Education  staff  

3312 

33 

1.003 

1369 

621 

2?3 

34 

Art  museums   ~   

655 

0 

157 

314 

122 

55 

7 

Children's  museunu  

119 

0 

41 

49 

23 

5 

0 

335 

6 

88 

125 

81 

30 

4 

History  museums  »  

938 

16 

418 

363 

117 

25 

0 

Parks  and  visitor  centers  

117 

0 

44 

44 

23 

7 

0 

Science  museums  «^  

1,048 

11 

225 

420 

242 

128 

22 

Specialized  museums  

100 

0 

31 

53 

13 

2 

0 

I>evelopment  staff  

488 

1 

97 

153 

98 

85 

55 

Art  museums  «.  

171 

0 

40 

43 

31 

30 

27 

Childrt./:  museums  

7 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

General  museums  

40 

0 

13 

7 

8 

9 

3 

112 

0 

13 

57 

27 

13 

4 

Parks  and  visitor  centers  

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

135 

1 

22 

35 

27 

30 

21 

Specialized  museums  

19 

0 

8 

2 

4 

0 

MsmberUiip  suff  

An  museums  

461 

8 

182 

210 

36 

24 

1 

216 

0 

77 

119 

16 

5 

0 

Children's  museums  

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Gencnl  museums  

41 

0 

15 

23 

2 

0 

0 

History  museums .....   

65 

5 

29 

19 

10 

1 

1 

Parks  and  visitor  centers  

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Science  museums  

115 

4 

55 

41 

7 

8 

0 

Specialized  museums —  

19 

0 

3 

6 

1 

9 

0 
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Tabic  7^3, 

b'alaiy  distribution  of  full-time  museum  employees  by  position  and  type  of  museum:  1979 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


Salaiy  range 


Pncatinn  snH 
tvn£  fif  fnuc^un 

1  oiai  numocr 

OI  ClIipK/jvCS 

Under 

S5,UUU  ' 

S10,000  - 
$14,999 

$15,000  - 
$19,999 

$20,000- 
$29,999 

$30,000 
am*  over 

Public  infoimatioa  staff  ..^...^   

1.109 

15 

328 

453 

204 

98 

11 

Alt  museums  ^   >  ^ 

28S 

0 

100 

93 

58 

31 

3 

ChkJdicn's  museums  ^  ^ 

15 

0 

3 

8 

3 

1 

0 

GeaenI  museums   — 

IW 

4 

28 

26 

31 

18 

2 

Histoiy  museums   ^  

265 

5 

73 

132 

45 

9 

1 

Parks  and  visitor  centeis  

75 

4 

22 

44 

6 

1 

0 

Sdence  museums  ....^  ^.^  

317 

2 

87 

129 

60 

34 

5 

43 

1 

15 

22 

1 

4 

0 

Ubraiys    '   «  _ 

U73 

17 

340 

830 

291 

89 

7 

Art  museu  m   

723 

0 

83 

443 

150 

42 

4 

Childreii's  museums  ^  

4 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

General  museums  —  

57 

0 

11 

33 

6 

5 

2 

History  museums  ™   

597 

15 

199 

269 

93 

22 

0 

Paris  and  visitor  centeis  ~   

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

163 

2 

37 

69 

37 

18 

1 

Specialized  museums  —  

27 

0 

8 

16 

2 

1 

0 

General  administration  

7.643 

85 

2334 

2373 

1328 

961 

563 

2.226 

12 

730 

728 

324 

227 

206 

Children's  museums  

137 

0 

33 

61 

21 

15 

6 

General  museums  ~  

676 

18 

201 

191 

133 

76 

57 

2.055 

48 

683 

633 

354 

270 

68 

203 

0 

48 

51 

42 

58 

4 

Science  museums  ..^  

2.185 

1 

591 

657 

431 

300 

205 

162 

7 

48 

51 

23 

15 

17 

Seninty  staff  «  

333$ 

117 

1,935 

1.427 

292 

59 

4 

1.919 

54 

1,036 

729 

74 

24 

3 

Children's  museums  

29 

0 

24 

4 

0 

1 

0 

General  museums  ^  ^  

283 

1 

119 

81 

69 

13 

0 

Histoiy  museums  ^>  

659 

ry 

385 

190 

42 

4 

0 

Parks  and  visitor  centeis  

33 

0 

12 

16 

3 

2 

0 

Science  museums  

851 

10 

341 

381 

103 

15 

1 

60 

14 

19 

27 

1 

0 

6 

Building  and  maintenance  staff  

7,148 

179 

2358 

2.757 

1340 

397 

16 

2348 

37 

893 

955 

325 

107 

33 

Other  suff  

550 

9 

247 

154 

134 

33 

3 

'  otat,  all  suff,  all  museums  

38.972 

676 

12313 

14,720 

6.941 

3,359 

1.013 

Art  museums  

10.123 

84 

3.200 

4.134 

1.478 

871 

356 

Children's  museums  

473 

0 

166 

192 

77 

34 

6 

General  museums  ^  

3.238 

60 

973 

1,000 

767 

337 

102 

Histoiy  museums  

9^ 

360 

3.774 

3388 

1349 

58y 

88 

Parks  and  visitor  centeis  

881 

5 

234 

356 

164 

118 

6 

Science  museums  

13.765 

91 

3344 

5327 

3,007 

1358 

438 

Specialized  museums  ^ 

943 

27 

424 

322 

100 

52 

17 

Notes  Total  number  of  suff  diffeis  from  toul  given  elsewhere  in  -rport  due  to  impuutions  for  nonrcsponses.  See  table  7-11  for 
methodological  note. 


Soarcc!  Lewis  C  Price.  Lisa  DiRocco.  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Program  Suivev.  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc.,  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Washington.  D.C.  1981.  tables  55-A  through  55-N,  pp.  110-116. 


Chart  7-6. 

mstribution  of  regular  fuU-time  peraoimel,  by  area  of  reaponaibility: 


NotK  ToUl  nnmbar  of  ataff        38,072;  (Sm  UUe  7-47.) 
Sourea:  Lewis 
bj  lUere 

tSfform  33; 


iMi  nnmMr  or  mmn  mM  36,072;  (Sm  UUe  7-47.) 

!h5!l*£L^*'  ^  5^***»!  D.  I«wle.  IfiMmm  Pragram  SUTTBT  1B70,  prepared 
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Table  7-44. 

High,  low,  and  median  salary  by  position  and  sex  in  science-technology  centers:  1985 


FMale  Male 


ToUl 


High 

Low 

Median 

Nuaber 

Percent 

High 

Low 

Hedian 

(haber 

Percent  responses 

(in  dollars) 

(in  dollars) 

^9,900 

12,000 

28,000 

12 

17 

91,000 

21,049 

40,055 

60 

03 

/  £ 

Dirtctor  of  ■dainistration  

50,800 

22,000 

33,000 

11 

46 

o7,800 

23,000 

41,780 

13 

tu 
ct 

Businetf  ainager  

^,300 

13,500 

19,425 

17 

49 

48,048 

17,000 

28,500 

18 

51 

ij 

27,14fi 

23,800 

25,474 

2 

6 

66,023 

17,200 

32,243 

31 

94 

33 

34,781 

15,760 

23,761 

9 

22 

52,200 

15,000 

26,190 

32 

78 

41 

23,000 

11,200 

15,136 

7 

41 

91  Win 

111  nnn 

15,475 

10 

59 

17 

*7,112 

14,310 

21,000 

31 

55 

44,928 

13,500 

25,400 

25 

45 

56 

28,000 

9,650 

17,573 

26 

45 

39,552 

)2,145 

20  ,  375 

32 

55 

58 

2S,000 

11,000 

15,750 

39 

58 

34,500 

12,000 

15,779 

28 

42 

67 

Educator  /curator  /  sc  lent  ist — 

20  .UO 

10,000 

14,490 

40 

77 

23,485 

10,000 

16,036 

12 

23 

52 

27,192 

12,000 

19,289 

22 

88 

42,109 

14,165 

23,800 

3 

12 

ill, MO 

12,000 

18,081 

31 

79 

34,356 

15,000 

22,560 

8 

21 

39 

2S,800 

10,000 

16,800 

17 

85 

16,068 

12,600 

14,856 

3 

15 

20 

36, 7M 

15,000 

25,900 

18 

82 

36,000 

23,000 

31,000 

4 

18 

22 

28, MO 

11,500 

.-,750 

20 

87 

34,000 

11,385 

16,887 

3 

13 

23 

27,000 

11,385 

18,000 

11 

24 

41,664 

16,000 

23,147 

34 

76 

45 

27,800 

10,000 

17,700 

7 

26,390 

14,126 

18,330 

22 

76 

29 

Exhibit  planning  technician. . . 

22,620 

11,000 

16,000 

4 

8 

30,400 

9,672 

17, 183 

Ui 

92 

52 

27,300 

10,000 

15,700 

24 

63 

26,000 

12,100 

16,525 

14 

37 

38 

Total   liAIIA»IA348  4  7  KA«AMA400 


NA  -  lot  applicable. 

Soiffce:  Craig  A.  Bonen  and  Jack  HaazUtt,  The  1985  r^TC  Salary  Survey:  A  SurveT  of  Salaries  in  Science  Centers  and  ttoseuat.  Association  of 
Science-Technology  Centers,  Washincton,  D.C.,  1985,  figure  5,  p.  7. 

NitMolotical  ooto:   The  1985  ASTC  salary  survey  vas  designed  to  duplicate  and  eipand  upon  the  1982  ASIC  salary  survey.   The  sur/ey 
questiomaire  was  ■ailed  in  Pebruary  1985  to  100  ASTC  ae^bers  in  the  United  Scates.    A  total  of  19  positions  were  surveyed,  the  position  of 
graphic  artist  having  been  added  to  the  positions  surveyed  in  1982.   A  toUl  of  74  auseuK  responded,  providing  information  on  790 
individuals.   Dau  viere  tabulated  and  analyzed  by  position,  b^^dget  sue,  geographic  region,  and  gender. 


Table  7-45. 

Characteristics  of  art  museums  responding  to  Association  of  Art  Museum 
Directors  salary  survey:    1987  (continued  on  next  page) 


Distribution  of  responses  by  type  of  govenwice 

ToUl 


(percent) 

i^vate   58  2 

University   ^5^^ 

Private/goveraaent   12.8 

Govemaent  

Private/univer  sity   3^5 

Govemnnt /other  

Private/other   qj 


ToUl  percent   IOq  q 

Base  n   l^^l 

Missing  cases   1 


Distribution  of  responses  by  Aaerican  Association  of  Huseuu  districts 

Total  University 

District  nuseuas  ouseuis 


(percent) 


New  England   12.8  22.2 

Mid-Atlantic   24.1  18.5 

^*«st   20.6  29.6 

Mountain  Plains   12.8  II. I 

Southeast   12.8  n.l 

**«stem   14  2  7.4 

C*n«*a   2.8  0.0 


ToUl  percent   lOo.o  loo.O 


Table  7-45. 

Characteristics  of  art  museums  responding  to  Association  of  Art  Museum 
Directors  salary  survey:    1987  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Distribution  of  responses  by  ouseua  founding  date 


Period 


ToUl 
■useuBS 


University 
Duseuas 


Before  1875... 

1876-1900  

1901-1925  

1926-1950  

1951-1960  

After  I960.... 

Total  percent. 

Base  n  

Hissing  cases. 


10.3 
17.6 
19.9 
26.  S 
5.1 
20.6 


100.0 
136 
6 


(percent) 


1  .4 
23.1 

3.8 
26.9 

3.8 
26.9 


100.0 
26 
1 


Population 


Distribution  of  responses  by  size  of  setropolitan  area 


Under  100,000  

100,001  to  500,000  

500,001  to  1,000,000... 
1,000,001  to  2,000,000. 
2,000,001  to  3,000,000. 
Ovrr  3,000,000  

Total  percent  

Base  n  

(ticking  cases  


'oUl 
ouseuas 


University 
ouseuns 


12.7 
15.5 
14.1 
12.0 
19.0 
26.8 


100.0 
142 
0 


(percent) 


37.0 
22.2 
7.4 
3,7 
7.4 
22.2 


100.0 
27 
0 


ERIC 


62  V 
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Table  7-45. 

Characteristics  of  art  museums  responding  to  Association  of  Art  Museum 
Directors  salary  survey:    1987  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Distribution  of  responses  by  payroll  as  percentage  of  operating  budget 


Psrcent  of  budget 


ToUl 
nuseuBs 


University 
nuseuBs 


0  to  30  percent.. 
31  to  M)  percent. 
41  to  50  percent. 
51  to  60  percent. 
61  to  70  percent. 
71  to  99  percent. 

Total  percent  

Base  n  

Missing  cases.... 


5.9 
26.5 
30.9 
18.4 
11.0 

7.4 


100.0 
136 
6 


(percent) 


3.8 
23.1 
19.2 
11.5 
23.1 
19.2 


100.0 
26 
1 


Nunber  of  employees 


Distribution  of  responses  by  nmber  of  full-tiae  employees 

ToUl 


University 
OMseuos 


0  to  10  

11  to  2C   

21  to  50  

51  to  100.... 
101  to  750.... 

Total  percent. 

n  

Hissing  cases. 


12.1 
19.3 
28.6 
21.4 
18.6 


100.0 
135 
2 


(percent) 


38.5 
34.6 
23.1 
3.8 
0.0 


100.0 
26 
1 
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Table  7-45. 

Characteristics  of  art  museums  responding  to  Association  of  Art  Museum 
Directors  salary  survey:    1987  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Distribution  of  responses  by  nuaber  of  part-tiae  employees 


Mmber  of  eoployees 


ToUl 
■useias 


University 


(percent) 


0  to  10  

11  to  20...... 

21  to  50  

51  to  100  

101  to  750.... 

Total  percent. 

Base  n  

Hissing  cases. 


U.l 
15.6 
30.4 
26.7 
13.3 


15.4 
23.1 
30.8 
23.1 
7.7 


100.0 
135 
7 


100.0 
26 
1 


Distribution  of  responses  by  size  of  operating  budget 

ToUl 

University 

Operating  budget 

■useuBs 

ou&euBS 

(percent) 

$400,001  to  1,000,000    24.6  63.0 

$1,000,001  to  $2,500,000   32.4  29^6 

$2,500,001  to  $5,000,000    20.4  3!7 

$5,000,001  to  $7,500,000   7,7  3^7 

Over  $7,500,000   8  q  q 

rclai  percent   100.0  100.0 

^  "   142  27 

Hissing  cases   0  0 

Soum:  Association  of  Art  Miseua  Directors,  1937  Salary  Survey.  Montreal,  Quebec.  Canada,  1987,  pp.  1  and 
42,  2  and  43. 

Hetbodological  note:   The  1987  Salary  Survey  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  now  annual  surveys  by  Association 
of  Art  hiseum  Directors  (AAHD)  of  salaries  of  art  msem  e^>loyees.    In  1987,  142  of  175  ouseuBs  responded, 
a  response  rate  of  81  percent.   Nuseuas  surveyed  included  both  current  and  foner  AAHD  aeabers.  Acti^re 
Mbership  is  predicated  upon  an  annual  operatinji  budget  of  $1.1  Billion.   Associate  ae^rs  fall  short  of 
this  budget  level  through  university  affiliatio'i  or  other  specUl  circuKtances.   The  Consider  and  Business 
Research  Center  at  Wright  SUte  University  in  Dayton,  OH  tabulated  the  sUtistical  daU.   The  format  of 
this  survey  is  identical  to  the  1986  survey. 
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Table  7-46. 

Salaries  of  selected  employees  of  art  museums.  Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors 
1987 


I^st  25th  Hedian  75th         Highest         Average         Niaber  of 

Position  or  title  salary       percentile  salary       percentile  salary  salary  responses 


(in  dollars) 


20,000 

52,494 

65,000 

80,000 

155,000 

69,510 

129 

16,500 

31,017 

40,000 

56,775 

155,000 

44,623 

122 

DevelopMnt  officer  

K,000 

31,500 

40,000 

52,800 

122,000 

43,700 

91 

Hnhership  secretary  

6,100 

15,435 

19,000 

25,500 

59,000 

21,379 

103 

13,500 

22,500 

32,603 

45,000 

100,000 

36,535 

32 

hjblic  relations  officer  

9,600 

20,000 

25,500 

34,257 

58,000 

28,073 

110 

11,000 

18,099 

23,000 

30,000 

62,000 

25,317 

94 

Volunteer  coordinator  

6,000 

16,276 

20,000 

23,403 

44,025 

20,687 

42 

15,000 

30,000 

37,597 

54,750 

100,000 

42,060 

96 

14,080 

28 ,000 

34,200 

45,382 

75 ,800 

37,137 

07 

13,500 

23,204 

29,000 

39,533 

62,000 

32,525 

39 

Curatorial  assistant  

5,200 

15,063 

17,630 

21,951 

37,349 

18,314 

68 

Photographer  

9,600 

20,000 

25,419 

29,800 

50,787 

25,177 

55 

11,300 

22,000 

27,000 

36,4% 

85,500 

30,400 

114 

11,200 

20,000 

23,421 

28,000 

43,940 

24,302 

76 

6,000 

14,500 

16,700 

19,141 

30,867 

16,978 

50 

Registrar  A  

10,000 

19,397 

24,168 

30,046 

64,427 

25,901 

126 

9,000 

19,692 

25,411 

31,100 

65,S84 

26,912 

79 

23,000 

33,931 

41,943 

49,400 

75,900 

42,631 

42 

19,500 

27,367 

34,324 

42,364 

56,892 

34,926 

34 

10,000 

14,668 

18,764 

21,951 

30,126 

19,203 

24 

17,500 

31,299 

36,800 

43,700 

47,293 

36,863 

10 

11,500 

18,550 

22,000 

30,773 

51,504 

24,708 

101 

8,262 

16,000 

18,889 

24,713 

46,272 

20,525 

76 

15,600 

22,000 

28,500 

40,331 

65,108 

32,022 

57 

Head  designer  

8,640 

20,411 

26,750 

36,600 

65,000 

29,006 

47 

14,750 

24,000 

30,620 

38,415 

61,950 

32,690 

86 

Chief  of  security  

7,000 

18,000 

24,503 

31,850 

61,439 

26,297 

86 

lota:  Relevant  position  descriptions  are  available  .n  the  coaplete  report.  Sec  table  7-ki  for  aethodological  note. 
Source:   Association  of  Art  Huseua  Directors,  1987  Salary  Survey.  Hontreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  1987,  pp.  5-41. 


ERIC 
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Table  7-47. 

Characteristics  of  museum  ljbr«aries:  1974 


Type  of  ipuseuB 


O-uracteristic  General  Histo  /  Art  Science  OtAer 


Aver^  size  of  collection 
(books)  (a)    3,800  7,000  13,000  10,000  2,500 

Average  library  budget 

(dollars)  (a)    3,000  5,500  U,500  6,000  5,800 

Librarians  with  degree  in 
library  science 

(percent)  (a)    40  5  72  kO  25 

NuseuBS  having  librarians 

(percent)  (a)   5  53  24  9  9 

Average  salaries  of 

librarians  (a)   8,100  8,900  11,000  11,000  7,500 

Percent  of  ^otal  responses 

(M=374)   23.4  (b)  51.2  14.6  10.8  NA 


NA  -  Not  applicable. 

(a)  Figures  for  this  report  were  estiiutted  froa  graphs. 

(b)  Category  conbirdes  General  and  Other.    Separate  figures  not  given  in  report. 

Soum:   David  Hull  and  Henry  D.  Feamley,  "The  HaseuB  Library  m  the  United  States:   A  Saaple,"  Special 
Libraries,  Vol.  67,  No.  7  (July  1976):    pp.  290,  292,  295,  and  296. 

Hetbodological  note:   The  authors  cited  above  coopiled  a  list  of  2,5.S6  ou&euas  having  a  library  froo  the 
1973  edition  of  the  Official  Musew  Directory  (Associatifn  of  African  Museuns).    Froo  this  list,  856 
ouseuBS  were  chosen  at  randoa  for  the  saople.   Only  lit    ries  with  parent  bodies  that  were  cuseuns  were 
included;  excluded  were  libraries  with  parent  body  that  was  a  State  or  university  and  those  ser/ing  as  the 
parent  body  for  a  ouseun.   Responses  were  receive  froa  374  nuseuas. 


Table  7-48. 

Number  of  traveling  exhibitions  sent  out  by  American  Federation  of  Arts 
and  number  of  engagements  in  which  they  were  >hown:  1909-1931 


Number  of 

NuDber  of  engageaents  in 
exhibitions  which  shown 


1909-  1910   3  9 

1910-  1911   9  35 

1911-  1912   13  ^3 

1912-  1913   22  89 

1913-  1914   21  lU 

191W915   26  m 

1915-  1916   30 

1916-  1917   31  125 

1917-  1918   19  10^ 

1918-  1919   28  143 

1919-  1920   45  i6g 

1920-  1921    50  214 

1921-  1922   52  272 

1922-  1923   5^  257 

1923-  1924   51  205 

1924-  1925   42  lai 

1925  1926   42  245 

1926-  1927   45  295 

1927-  1928   44  292 

1928-  1929   4,  309 

1929-  1930    50  285 

1930-  1931   55  333 


Source:   Reports  of  the  Anerican  Federation  of  the  Arts. 

Table  taken  fro«:  P.P.  Keppel  and  R.L.  Duffs,  The  Arts  in  Anerican  Life.  McGraw-Hill  Conpany,  Inc., 
New  York,  NY,  1933,  p.  82. 


Table  7^9. 

Selected  characteristics  of  traveling  exhibitions  sponsored  by  14  nonproFit  traveling  exhibit 
services:  1976-1977 


Rnnge 


Oianctenstic  Measure  Avenge  how  High 


Space  lequiied   square  feet  639  45  1^ 

(Based  oft  5  services) 

Time  exhibition  circulated   years  2.2  1^  4.0 

(Basd  on  14  seivices) 

Lengthof  showing  per  site   months  1.1  S  IS 

(Based  on  14  seivices) 

Range  of  exhibition  fees   doUan  196-5,145  0  30,000 

(Based  on  14  seivices) 

Exhibitior«s  offered  (T-496) ....  number  35  6  224 

(Based  on  14  seivices) 

New  exhibitions  added 

annually  (T«  128)   number  9  2  40 

(Based  on  14  seivices) 

Bookings  of  exhibitions  in 

1976(T-1.9&3)   number  153  NA-1  1,000 

(Based  on  13  seivices) 

Kisons  who  saw  exhibitions 

in  1976  ^   number  2.89  million  Nr^-60,000  8  million 

(Based  on  only  4  seivices) 

Pieces  in  most  exhibitions   number  86  NA-10  275 

(Based  on  13  services) 

Annual  budgets  (T-2,728322)  dollan  248,037  10,000  732,088 

(Based  on  11  services) 

Exhibit  fees  as  portion  of 

budget  ^   percent  38.7  0  83 

(Based  on  13  seivices) 

Staff  members  (T«  117)   number  8.4  2  26 

(Based  on  14  seivices) 


Source:  Victor  J.  Danilov.  Traveling  Exhibitions,  prepared  under  a  pant  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Association  of 


NA  -  No  figures  available. 


Science-Technology  Centers  (ASTQ,  Washin.ion,  D.C,  1978,  pp.  5, 11-14. 

Methodologkat  noCu  ASTC  received  a  grant  from  NEA  to  conduct  a  suivey  of  the  14  nonprofit  traveling  exhibition  services  and  to 
organize  a  workshop  for  these  seivices.  The  mail  survey  was  completed  in  Fall  1977,  and  the  worlu^hop  in  November  was  attended 
by  78  representatives  of  traveling  exhibitions  seivices,  users,  and  suppliers.  Responses  were  received  f*om  all  14  services;  however, 
response  to  individual  items  varies. 


Table  7-50. 

Number  of  listings  in  the  Guide  to  Ethnic  Muse  ims.  Libraries,  and  Archives  in  the  Unired 
StatSS)  by  type  of  collection  and  ethnic  group  represented:  1977 


Type  of  collcciioo  Number  of  responses 


Libraries.    ^      ^  „^  „   192 

Museums.    ^   „    _   14g 

Archives  ^  „       14^ 

Library/archives       ^   115 

/\rt  plleiy  and  other  combination    g4 

Museum/libracy/archive      51 

Museum/libraiy  .'      35 

Museum/archive     _   15 

Ethnic  group  represented* 

American  Indians...  «    „   1 37 

Black  Americans...  —     55 

Jewish  Anv^ricans  „    „  „  „  „   54 

German  Americans  «  „   35 

Ukrainian  Americans   32 

Lithuanian  Americans.     3q 

Polish  Americans   „    3q 


*A  tout  of  70  ethnic  groups  were  liste<2  in  63  categories,  includmg  multinationaL  Categories 
fnth  the  largest  numbers  of  listmgs  are  given  here. 

Soorcc:  Lubomyr  R.  Wynar  and  Lois  Buttlar,  Guide  to  Ethnic  Museums.  Libraries,  and  Arohives  in  the  U.S..  Program  for  the  Study 
of  Ethnic  Publications,  School  of  Library  Science,  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  OH,  1978.  Listing  were  counted  for  this  report. 

MHhodological  note:  A  survey  was  conducted  in  1977-1978  by  the  Program  for  the  Study  of  Ethnic  Publications  at  Kent  State 
University.  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  2,475  organizations  and  institutions  believed  to  be  ethnic  museums  or  to  include  a 
museum  function  within  a  larger  organization.  Of  the  1,407  questionnaires  returned  and  analyzed,  828  responses  were  included  in 
compiling  this  published  list  of  ethnic  museums,  libraries,  and  archives. 
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Table  7-51. 

Characteristics  of  African  Amencan  museums:  1987 


Nuaber  of 

Oiaracteristic  responses  Percentage 


1^  of  flttsaa  (1=52) 

History   22  42 

Ethnic  cultural  center   10  19 

^     8  15 

Historic  house  or  site   7  u 

Other   4  g 

Mo  answer   1  2 

Gamaia^  authority  (N=52) 

Privatje   23  44 

State   7  13 

University   7  13 

Local  govemBsnt   3  5 

Foundation   3  ^ 

Federal   3  ^ 

County   2  4 

Church   2  4 

Other  and  aissing  data   2  4 

LocaUoB  by  regioo  (H=52) 

Kast  (16  States  and  1  province)   43  33 

lortheast  (9  SUtes  and  1  province)   (25)  (45) 

Southeast  (7  States)   (18)  (35) 

Vtest  (4  SUtes)   9  17 

Operating  budget  (N=47) 

Less  than  $50,000   13  28 

$50,000  to  $100,000   11  23 

$101,000  tc  $250,000   12  26 

Over  $250,000   H  23 

($256,000  to  $425,000)   (6)  (12) 

($700,000  to  $900,000)   (3)  (5) 

(Over  $1.2  aillion)   (2)  (4) 

Use  of  funds  (S=46) 

All  persordiel  costs                                                  ..  ma  43 

All  costs  related  to  housing   {lA  2I 

All  costs  related  to  the  collections   HA  9 

Other  costs  not  included  above   HA  17 


MA  -  Rot  given. 

Sourcs:   Harris  H.  Shettel,  AAMA  Profile  of  Black  tfciscuas.  African  /terican  rfciseuB  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  table  3,  p.  16;  table  4,  p.  16;  teit  and  table  5,  p.  17;  teit  and  table  6, 
p.  18;  and  table  7,  p.  19. 

Netbodological  iwt»:    In  1986-1987,  with  funding  from  the  Mational  Endomnt  for  the  Hwanities,  the 
African  American  ffciseua  Association  surveyed  its  99  institutional  aeabers,  not  all  of  which  are  auseias,  in 
28  SUtes.   Other  black  organizations  believed  either  to  collect  or  exhibit  objects  identified  with  the 
black  ezperimice  were  also  surveyed.   Responses  fro«  52  aiseias  in  :3  SUtes  and  Canada  were  used  to 
compile  the  profile  of  black  wseuas. 


erJc  G'jrj 


Table  7-52. 

Sources  of  income  for  African  American  museums:  1987 


ERIC 


Average  percent 

Source  (!l=46)  /L  ^  . 

of  budget 


State  

  21.39 

Federal  

  13.46 

Local  govenaent   ^2  qq 

Individual  gifts  and  donations  

I^ocal  business   « 

  j-'o 

Dues  

  5.50 

Ehdowenis   , 

 •   4.70 

Admission  fees   ^ 



  2.07 

United  Hay  

  i.'oo 

  .30 

Loans  

  .22 

Other  

  10.93 


tote:   The  Federal  (3  miseums)  and  university  (7  misems)  in  the  above  table  have  unique  situations;  the  fomer  are 
totally  supported  by  the  govenwnt,  and  the  Utter  are  indirectly  supported  by  whoever  supports  the  university. 
Of  the  52  wseuK  saq>}«d,  27  (52  percent)  have  a  sales  shop  as  a  source  of  incoK;  46  answered  this  question 
regarding  sources  of  inco«.  See  table  7-51  for  lethodological  note. 

Source:  Harris  H.  Shettel,  AAMA  Profile  of  Black  Huse«s,  African  African  Huseui  Association,  Washington,  D.C.. 
1987,  table  8,  p.  20.  >  t.     ,  , 
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Table  7-53- 

Funding  sources  for  African  American  museums  by  vype  of  museum:  1987 


Individual 


NuseuB  characteristic 

Federal 

State 

County 

Local 
business 

gifts, 
donations 

(average  percent  of  budget) 

Type  of  BuseuB  governing 

authority  (N  =  38) 

Private  (N  =  22)  

21 

3 

9 

16 

45 

Public  (M  =  16)  

30 

0 

6 

(b) 

38 

of  BuseuB^s  subject  (N  =  42) 

History  (H  =  19)  

20 

0 

30 

54 

Art  (M  =  8)  

37 

6 

6 

13 

22 

Ethnic  cultural  center  (N  =  8)  

0 

5 

14 

13 

13 

55 

42 

21 

0 

11 

4 

22 

Operating  budget  (H  =  43) 

Below  $50,000  («  =  12)  

17 

4 

8 

6 

43 

$50,000  to  $100,000  (N  =  10)  

8 

27 

0 

4 

13 

48 

$100,000  to  $250,000  (N  =  11)  

24 

6 

10 

8 

S 

44 

Over  $250,000  (M  =  10)  

34 

0 

10 

5 

25 

lota:   See  table  7-51  for  aethodologickl  note. 


(a)  Ihe  ''Other"  category  includes  dues,  endoments,  adussion  fees,  sales.  United  Way,  trust  funds, 
savings,  loans  and  other  sources.   See  table  7-58  for  distribution  of  toUl. 

(b)  Less  than  1  percent. 

Source:  Harris  H.  Shettel,  AAHA  Profile  of  Black  >faseuns.  African  American  Nusem  Association,  Washington,  D.C.,  1987, 
table  33,  p.  58;  table  29,  p.  56;  and  tahle  38,  p.  62. 
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Table  7-S4. 

Information  on  visitors  to  African  American  museums:  1987 


ERIC 


Informtiori  citnory   P«rcenUge 

hiMman  perfomng  visitor  studies  (M  =  50) 
Collected  any  infonation  on  visitors   Liegs  40 

Topics  of  visitor  studias 

Visitors  liM  visit   3; 

Visitors  learned  froa  visit   24  (a) 

Visitors'  reasons  for  visit   29  (a) 

Doaog    .lie  inforaation  on  visitors   21  (a) 

DMOfraphic  infotaation  on  visitors  (M  =  49) 
lUnic 

  75 

White   21 

Hispanic   2 

Other  2 

Ses 

  45 

'^^^   57 

60  and  above  

«-»  

  18 

  21 

13-18  (school- related  visiU)   13 

13-lS  (independent  visits)   2 

12  and  below  15 

ToUl  VisiU  per  aiaaM       jmr  {M  ^  kb) 

Greater  than  50,000  (b)   ^3 

20,000  to  50,000  

5,000  to  20,000   25 

2,000  to  5,000  ^                !  22 

Less  than  2,000   2^ 

OistributioB  of  visitos*  residences 

laediate  neighborhood   3^ 

CoMmity   3^ 

Suburban  areas  

tistant  locations  

Sim  of  popuUtioo  served  17  mummf.  (I  =  47)  (c) 

Greater  than  2  eillion  

500,000  to  2  Billion   21 

100,000  to  500;000  24 

50,000  to  100,000  .*.'.'......  19 

Less  than  50,000   '  ** 

•ete:   See  table  7-51  for  aethodological  noU. 

(a)  Percent  of  auseMs  that  collected  infoiaation  on  visitors. 

(b)  The  eean  nnber  of  visits  reported  is  23,765  in  a  single  year  (•ostly  1985  figures).    The  aaiiu 
iMber  is  200,000  and  the  einlaa  is  400. 

(c)  The  eean  population  served  is  878,878,  with  a  BaxifluB  or  5  eillion  and  a  einiaai  of  5,000. 

S«roe:   Hams  H.  Shettel,  WA  Profile  of  Slack  >tiseue£.  African  American  Nuseua  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  table  16,  p.  40;  table  15,  p.  39;  teit  and  table  14,  p.  38;  and  teit  and  table  13, 
p.  37. 
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Table  7-55. 

Status  of  collection  records  of  African  American  museums:  1987 


Objects  inventoried 


Objects  catalogued 


Starts  description 


Niaber 


Percentage 


Number 


Percentage 


Alfiost  all  

Over  half  

About  one-half  

Less  than  half  

Mo  answer  (M  =  52)  

Activity  carried  out  within  last  two  ^vear^. 


25 
7 
4 
9 
0 

HA 


14 
8 

17 
0 

88 


15 
6 
5 

n 

I 
NA 


29 
12 
10 
25 
2 

84 


Yes 


No 


Cooputerized  collection  records  

Ponal  written  statement  regaiu*Jig 

Collection  policy  

Loan  policy  

Disposal  policy  


19 


44 

42 
29 


(percent) 


SI 


56 
58 
71 


NA  -  Not  available. 

lote:    See  table  7-51  for  methodological  note. 

Source:  Harric  H.  Shettel,  AAHA  Profile  of  Ria/-t  Miioxfc,  African  Aaerican  Huseua  Association,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1987,  table  11,  p.  33  and  text,  p.  34. 
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Table  7-56. 

Frequency  of  exhibition  programs  in  African  American  museums  by  selected 
museum  characteristics:  1987 


Frequency  of  exhibits 


Less  than  About  1     2  or  3  tiaes        More  than  No 

Chancteristic  Never       1  per  year         per  year         per  year       3  per  year  answer 


(percent) 

Type  of  eihibit  (N  =  52) 
How  often  do  you  install 

new  loDg-tera  exhibits?   0  40  3^  17  4  6 

How  oft^n  do  you  install 
traveling  exhibits  froa 

other  institutions?   23  17  14  21  21  4 

How  often  do  you  install 
teaporary  exhibits  of  your 

own?   6  14  14  40  26  0 

How  often  do  you  provide 
traveling  or  temporary 

exhibiU  to  other  HiseuBS?..      38  IS  14  19  12  2 

Type  of  niseua  subject  ^ 
area  (I  =  45) 

History  (M  =  22)   NA  45  41  14  0  MA 

Art  (■  =  7)   MA  14  43  29  14  NA 

Ethnic  cultural 

center  (M  =  10)   NA  30  30  30  10  NA 

Historic  house  or 

site  (N  =  6)   NA  83  17  0  0  MA 

Type  of  aiseui  governing 
authority  (N  =  40) 

Public  (N  =  19)   NA  58  32  10  0  NA 

Private  (N  =  21)   NA  28  38  29  5  NA 

Operating  budget  (N  =  44) 

Below  $50,000   NA  46  46  8  0  NA 

$50,000  to  $99,999   NA  22  33  34  II  NA 

$100,000  to  $250,000   NA  27  46  18  9  NA 

Over  $250,000   NA  46  27  27  0  NA 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

Note:   See  table  7-51  for  aethodological  note. 

Soucct:   Harris  H.  Shettel,  AAMA  Profile  Wx^m^^  African  African  NuseuM  A.<:socation,  Washington, 

D.C.,  1987,  ti^ble  12,  p.  35;  table  25,  p.  54;  table  32,  p.  58;  and  table  36.  ^,  61. 
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Chapter  8 


Motion  Pictures, 

Radio, 
and  Television 


Section  8-L  Motion  Pictures 

Tables  8-1  through  8-21 

Section  8-2.  Radio  and  Television 

Tables  8-22  through  8-70 

Section  8-3.  Selected  Data  on 

Employment/Education  in 

Motion  Pictures  and 

Broadcasting 

Tables  8-71  through  8-84 


Creative  works  currently  reach  the  public  in  the 
United  Stat^  primarily  through  radio,  television, 
recordings,  and  motion  pictures.  This  chapter  covers  some 
important  aspects  in  the  development  and  current  status  or 
these  media. 

Section  8-!  presents  selected  tables  on  the  motion 
picture  industry.  Section  8-2  presents  tables  on  radio  and 
television,  a.nd  section  8-3  precents  summary  data  on 
employment  in  motion  pictures,  television,  and  radio. 


Motion  Pictures 

■  The  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners 
(NATO); 

■  The  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
(MPAA); 

■  The  Census  of  Service  I  ndustries. 


Radio  and  Television 


Ms^or  Sources  of  Information 

An  excellent  source  of  data  on  radio  and  television  is 
Christopher  H.  Sterling's  1984  work,  Electronic  Media:  A 
Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technologies 
1920-1983.  Praeger,  1984.  Sterling  has  cuUed  material 
from  a  number  of  sources  and  integrated  them.  Many  of 
the  tables  in  the  section  on  radio  and  television  are  taken 
directly  from  his  material.  An  earlier  work  by  Christopher 
Sterling  and  Tmiothy  Haight,  entitled.  The  Mass  Media: 
Aspen  Institute  Guide  to  Communications  Ird^strv 
Trends,  published  iji  1978  includes  information  on  books 
and  motion  pictu  s  in  addition  to  radio  and  television. 

By  section,  data  presented  in  this  chapter  were 
obtained  from  the  following  sources. 


■  Christopher  H.  Sterling's  Electronic  Media:  A 
Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Pi.mary  sources  used 
by  Sterling  are  identified  on  the  lables; 

■  Television  and  Cable  Factbcok.  produced  by 
Television  Digest; 

■  National  Cable  Television  Association,  Cable 
Television  Developments: 

■  Paul  Kagan  and  Associates,  Cable  TV 
Programming  News  Roundup: 

■  Broadcasting  Cablecasting  Yearbook: 

■  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
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Selected  Data  on  Employment/Education  in  Motion 
Pictures  and  Broadcasting 

■  Screen  Aaors  Guild; 

■  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and 
Earnings  series  and  Current  Population  Survey; 

■  Department  of  Education,  Earned  Degrees 
Suivey. 


14  major  distributors  account  for  virtually  all  of  the  market 
rental  shares  and  box  office  gross.  The  top  five  appear  to 
alternate  in  achievin^^  the  largest  percen:  of  film  rental 
shares.  In  1986,  the  largest  share  went  to  Paramount  with 
22  percent,  in  1985  to  Warner  Brothers  with  IS  percent,  in 
1984  back  to  Paramount,  and  in  1983  the  largest  share 
went  to  Fox  with  21  percent. 


This  report  does  not  discuss  the  recording  industiy 
(tapes,  records,  and  cassettes)  and  only  veiy  limited 
information  is  included  on  the  burgeoning  video  cassette 
recorder  (VCR)  Held 

Section  8-1.    Motion  Pictures 
Finances 

Table  8-1  presents  total  box  office  receipts  for 
motion  pictures  from  1929  to  1986.  In  1929  gross  receipts 
were  $720  million  and  m  1986  they  were  about  S3.8  billion. 
The  1986  figure  can  be  compared  with  the  amount  of  total 
commercial  advertising  expenditures  for  television,  about 
$20  billion  in  1986.  Consumers  now  more  frequently  pay 
for  entertainment  indirectly  through  inaeased  cost  of  the 
advertised  consumer  items.  The  use  of  pay  TV,  present  in 
almost  50  percent  of  homes  by  1988,  and  VCR's,  present  in 
21  percent  of  homes  by  1985,  is  changing  this  somewhat 
(see  table  8-22  and  8-28). 

The  historical  data  document  the  decrease  in  motion 
picture  receipts  as  a  percent  of  total  admissions  to 
recreational  aaivity  (from  88  percent  at  the  peak  in  1943 
to  37  percent  in  1986)  and  as  a  percent  of  total 
consumption  expenditures  (from  128  in  1943  to  .13  in 
1986)  (table  8-1). 

Tables  l-5a  and  l-5b  in  chapter  1  include  summaiy 
data  on  corporate  profirs  from  the  motion  picture  industiy 
from  1929  to  1982.  lliese  data  indicate  that  profits  peaked 
in  1946  as  a  percent  of  total  profits  and  in  constant  dollars. 
They  also  show  some  inaease  in  the  period  of  the  1970*s 
and  1980's. 


Motion  Picture  Distributors 


Costs  of  Production 

TaUe  84  presents  data  on  the  range  of  film  negative 
costs  by  major  distributors  in  19S6  and  1987.  This  categoiy 
represents  the  cost  of  producing  the  film.  In  1987,  the 
median  categoiy  for  cost  of  production  was  $9  to 
$12  million.  Almost  half  of  the  139  films  (45  percent)  cost 
$12  million  or  over.  Three  nims  cost  over  S30  million. 
About  15  percent  were  in  the  category  of  under  S6  million, 
23  percent  in  the  categoiy  S6  to  $9  million,  and  16  percent 
in  the  categoiy  $9  to  $12  million. 

Advertising  Costs 

In  1985,  motion  piaure  advertising  costs  totaled 
S849.5  million.  The  largest  percent  of  advertising 
expenditures  (68  percent  in  1985)  went  to  newspapers,  with 
about  27  percent  going  to  television,  and  the  ref  going  to 
radio,  magazines,  and  cable  (table  8-5). 

Admission  Prices 

Table  8-6  presents  average  admission  prices  from 
1948  to  1987.  In  cuneni  dollars,  the  price  has  increased 
from  an  average  of  36  cents  in  1946  to  an  average  of  S3  86 
in  1987.  In  constant  1985  dollars,  the  data  indicate  that  the 
price  iricreased  until  about  1967  and  has  since  then 
statMlized  and  even  declined  (from  S3.97  in  1977,  to  S3.71 
in  1987  in  constant  1985  dollars,  as  shown  in  chart  8-1). 

Number  of  Motion  Pictures  Released 

Data  on  the  number  of  motion  pictures  released  vary 
considerably,  depending  on  which  types  of  films  and 
distributors  are  included.  Tables  8-7  to  8-10  present 
st*7nmaiy  data  on  film  releases. 
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Table  8-2  gives  the  percentage  distribution  of  film 

rental  market  shares  among  distributors  for  1970  to  1986 

and  table  8-3  includes  the  percentage  distribution  of  the 

total  share  of  gross  box  office  receipts  by  distributors  iii 

1986.    The  film  rental  market  shares,  preseniCiS  in 

table  8-2,  represent  the  distributors'  share  of  the  boA  office 

gross  and,  hence,  are  a  preferred  measure  of  distributor 

performance.  As  can  be  seen  from  tables  8-2  and  8-3,  9fi  O 

^  *i  ^ 
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According  to  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
(MPAA)  data  from  1930  to  1982,  major  national 
distributors  released  350  to  490  films  per  year  in  the  1930's 
and  1940*s  (table  8-7).  After  1950,  they  declined  to  levels 
between  200  and  :00  per  year.  In  1982, 208  new  films  were 
re'^^ased  by  national  distributes  and  39  were  re-releascd 
(ta.  le  8-7). 


Tables^  presenu  data  on  the  numbers  of  films 
produced  by  both  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
members  and  independent  film  producers.  The  table  is 
based  on  the  number  of  films  rated  by  the  MPAA  and  has 
larger  figures  than  in  table  8-7.  For  example,  in  1982  the 
total  number  of  films  listed  is  349,  with  independent 
sources  representing  55  percent  of  the  total  Table  8-9 
presents  data  on  films  released  by  90  distributors  including 
independents.  These  data  tally  to  about  400  to  500  films 
per  year  for  the  period  of  1983  to  1987. 

Christopher  Sterling  and  Hmothy  Haight  in  their 
1978  book.  The  Mass  Media:  Asoen  Institute  Guide  to 
Communications  Industry  Trends,  note  that  despite  the 
problems  of  classification  and  differing  estimates: 

The  film,  industiy  is  still  completing  its 
transition  from  its  pre-television  mass  medium 
role  to  its  present  status  as  a  more  q)edalized 
entertainment  medium.  However,  the  overall 
trend  in  motion  pictures  is  dear  a  smaller 
annual  output  of  the  traditional  Hollywood 
product  and  continued  emphasis  on  products 
that  cater  to  smaller,  more  specific,  audiences.^ 


Motion  Picture  Ratings 

Further  information  on  the  number  of  films  released, 
as  well  the  level  of  the  subject  matter,  is  provided  by 
looking  at  the  distribution  of  ratings.  Data  on  the  number 
of  films  rated  and  the  distribution  of  ratings  are  presented 
in  tables  8-11  to  8-14. 

The  current  motion  picture  rating  code  was 
developed  in  1968.  The  old  system  of  self  regulation, 
which  began  with  the  establishment  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America  in  1922,  involved  seeking  the 
Motion  Picture  Seal  of  Approval  by  the  Production  Code 
Adminiitration.  Major  companies  belonging  to  *he  MPAA 
voluntarily  agreed  not  to  distribute  films  not  obtaining  the 
seal  of  approval.  Often  films  would  be  modified  to  obtain 
the  seal  Jack  Valenti,  Executive  Officer  of  the  MPAA, 
cites  several  factors  leading  to  the  development  of  a  new 
system.  Among  them  were  the  Suprane  Court  Decision  in 
the  19S0's  that  brought  about  the  separation  of  studio  and 
theatre  ownership.  He  notes:  "Out  of  the  relinquishment 
of  power  from  the  big  studios,  came  a  thrust  of  the 
filmmaker  to  gamer  a  larger  share  of  the  aeaiive 


command  decisions.  Among  the  other  factors  was  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  States  and  citie.*^  have  a 
constitutional  power  to  prevent  t!.e  expor^ure  of  children  to 
books  and  fOms,  a  power  which  could  not  be  extended  to 
adults.  Fmally,  cultural  and  social  changes  of  the  1960's 
resulted  in  several  major  films  being  produced  which 
conflicted  with  the  formal  rules  in  the  Motion  Picture 
Code.  One  film,  "Blow  Up,"  was  denied  the  seal  and  then 
released  by  its  producer,  MGM,  through  a  subsidiary 
company,  thereby  flouting  the  voluntary  agreement  of 
MPAA  members  not  to  release  fUms  without  a  Code  seal. 

The  1968  system  was  developed  by  representatives  of 
MPAA,  the  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners 
(NATO),  and  the  governing  committee  of  the 
International  FiLn  Importers  and  Distributors  of  America 
(IF7DA).  Under  the  new  system,  fdms  would  no  longer  be 
approved  or  disappro«-ed  Instead,  movies  would  be  rated 
for  parents.  It  would  then  be  the  parenu'  re^nsibility  to 
make  an  informed  decision  on  whether  their  children 
^ould  attend.  The  categories  included  "G,"  for  general 
patronage;  "PG,"  parental  guidance  suggested;  "R,"  no  one 
under  17  admitted  without  parent  (initially  under  16);  and 
"X,"  no  one  under  17  admitted.  "PG*13"  was  added  in 
1984. 

FUm  distributors  are  not  required  to  submit  a  film 
for  ratings  but  the  vast  number  of  films  are  submitted.  The 
cxcq>tion  is  pornographic  films.  Most  of  these  are  not 
submitted,  but  give  themselves  an  "X"  rating.  This  is  the 
only  rating  which  may  be  self  af^l*  Hence,  the  tables  in 
this  rport  do  not  list  the  true  number  of  "X"  ratings.  The 
NATO  estimates  that  about  85  percent  of  exhibitors 
subscribe  to  the  rating  program  and  attempt  to  enforce  it. 

Table  8-11  gives  the  distribution  of  ratings  by 
category  for  the  period  1968  to  1987.  Since  "X"  rated  films 
are  g^erally  not  submitted,  the  table  does  not  reflect  a 
distribution  including  these  films.  A  total  of  7,806  films 
have  been  rated  since  1968.  Of  those,  almost  half  were  "R" 
rated  (47  percent),  about  one-third  were  rated  "PG",  and 
12  percent  were  rated  "G."  The  category  "PG-13," 
introduced  in  1984,  has  already  been  given  to  3  percent  of 
the  films.  About  5  percent  received  an  "X"  rating. 
Table  8-12  presents  the  MPAA  rated  films  by  producer. 
Just  over  half  (54  perceni)  of  the  films  rated  have  been 
distributed  by  independents,  while  89  percent  of  the  "X" 
rated  and  66  percent  of  the  "R"  rated  films  were 
distributed  by  independents. 


1 


Christopher  Sterling  and  Timoihy  Haight,  The  Mass  Media! 
Aspen  Institute  Guide  to  Communications  Industry  Trends. 
Pnefer  Publishers,  New  York,  1978.  p.  32. 


Jack  Vakiiti.  The  Voluntary  Movie  Rating  Sysiem," 
Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition,  Wayne  Green,  ed.,  Naiional 
Association  of  Theatre  Owneis,  1987,  p.66. 
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Tabic  8-i5  presents  the  Academy  Award  winners  for 
the  three  major  categories  (best  actor,  best  aaress,  best 
picture)  from  1927-28,  the  first  year  they  were  awarded,  to 
1986. 


Top  Grossing  Films 

Table  8-16  gives  the  25  top  grossing  films  for  1986. 
This  table  is  interesting  in  that  it  gives  an  indication  of  the 
concentration  of  receipts.  Together  these  25  pictures 
accounted  for  $1.6  billion  in  receipts,  about  42  percent  of 
total  motion  picture  receipts. 

Number  of  Theatre  Screens 

Data  on  the  number  of  theatre  screens,  as  on  the 
number  of  films  released,  vaiy  depending  on  the  types  of 
theatres  included.  The  Census  of  Service  Industries  data 
(used  for  some  years  in  table  8-17)  include  commercially 
operated  four-wall  and  drive-in  theatres  primarily  engaged 
in  the  exhibition  of  motion  pictures.  Establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  connmercial  exhibition  of  motion 
pictures  on  an  itinerant  I  asis,  with  portable  projection  and 
sound  equipment,  are  abo  included.  Table  8-17, 
presenting  data  from  1948  to  1987,  documents  the  decline 
from  highs  in  the  late  1940's  (18,631)  to  lows  in  the  1960's 
(12,652  in  1963).  These  declines  were  foUowed  by 
increases  in  the  late  1970's  and  1980*8  (up  to  a  high  of 
22,731  in  1987).  This  recent  increase  in  screens,  however, 
in  part  reflects  the  trend  to  use  of  multiple  screens  with 
smaller  capacity  for  seating. 

Movie  Attendance 

Movie  attendance  data  are  presented  m  tables 8-18 
and  8-19.  Table  8-18,  taken  from  the  Census  Bureau 
Historical  Statistics  volume,  documents  the  rise  and 
decline  in  attendance  over  the  period,  1922  to  1965.  The 
data  were  developed  on  the  basts  of  an  index  for  weekly 
attendance  and  represent  only  approximations.  They 
cannot  be  converted  to  yearly  admissions  and  compared  to 
the  data  in  table  8-19.  The  data  on  yearly  admissions  from 
1970  to  1987  in  table  8-19  show  some  increases  in  the 
1980's  over  the  1970's  but  in  general  indicate  a  rather  flat 
trend  since  the  mid  1970's.  Table  8-20  presents  data  from 
a  study  sponsored  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America,  conducted  by  the  Opinion  Research  Corporation, 
on  frequency  of  attendance  by  age  and  marita!  status. 
Attendance  is  most  frequent  among  teenagers;  about  h  jlf 
indicated  they  attended  at  least  once  a  month. 


American  Film  Institute 

Table  8-21  presents  summary  data  on  the  American 
Film  Institute  (AFT)  from  1979  to  1986.  The  American 
Film  Institute  was  established  in  1967  to  serve  as  a  focus 
and  center  of  coordination  for  the  many  individuals  and 
institutions  concerned  with  the  moving  image  as  art.  The 
Institute  receives  about  22  percent  of  its  budget  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  The  rest  of  its  funding 
comes  from  fundraising  and  revenue-generating  activities. 
There  are  currently  135,000  AFT  members.  A  description 
of  the  activities  of  API  is  presented  in  the  methodological 
note  for  table  8-21. 

Section  8-2.    Radio  and  Television 

Table  8-22  presents  summary  statistics  on  utilization 
of  selected  media  in  the  United  States.  These  data  are 
presented  in  more  detail  in  the  tables  that  follow. 

Growth  of  the  Television  Industry 

Tables  8-23  and  8-24  present  data  on  the  growth  of 
television  stations  and  households  with  television  sets.  The 
effective  begirmings  of  television  occurred  shortly  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  The  proportion  of  television 
households  climbed  from  essentially  none  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  in  1946  to  a  signiflcant  9.0  percent  by  1950. 
From  that  point,  growth  was  rapid,  reaching  93  percent  of 
the  households  by  1965  and  virtual  saturation  of  98  percent 
by  1978;  that  percentage  remained  level  through  1986. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  commercial  stations  has 
increased  more  than  ninefold  in  40  years  to  919  in  1986 
(table  8-23).  The  rapid  growth  of  households  in  possession 
of  color  receivers  during  the  same  time  period  should  also 
be  noted,  with  89  percent  of  the  homes  equipped  by  1981 
(table  8-24). 

Television  Networic  Affiliation 

The  three  major  networks  dominate  the  television 
medium,  although  the  proportion  of  stations  affiliated  with 
the  networks  fell  steadily  from  100  percent  in  1952  to 
80  percent  in  1982  (table  8-25).  NBC  has  been  the  largest 
of*\e  three  since  1947,  although  by  1961  CBS  had  almost 
drawn  even.  ABC  lagged  behind  the  other  two  networks 
in  numbers  of  affiliates  until  the  1980*s,  when  it  achieved 
approximately  the  same  size  as  its  competitors.  It  should 
be  fioted,  however,  that  by  1982  the  independent  stations 
taken  together,  and  constituting  20  percent  of  all  stations, 
were  approaching  the  magnitude  of  each  network's 
proportion  of  stations. 


Growth  of  Radio 


Radio  Network  Affiliation 


Table  8-26  documents  the  development  of  the  radio 
industry.  Starting  with  five  AM  stations  on  the  air  in  1921, 
by  1927  there  were  681.  That  number  increased  slowfy 
until  the  Depression,  when  a  small  drop  occurred.  By  the 
latter  years  of  the  1930's  steady  growth  reappeared.  After 
.  plateau  during  World  War  II,  the  number  of  stations 
increased  vigorously,  growing  from  948  in  1946  to  4,634  in 
1983. 

For  the  first  two  decades  of  the  radio  era, 
commercial  radio  was  synonymous  with  AM.  The  first  FM 
stations  to  broadcast  appeared  during  World  War  II.  With 
the  wai-'s  end,  there  was  a  sudden  boom  in  establishing 
commercial  FM  stations,  which  was  reversed  in  the  1950's. 
By  the  end  of  that  decade,  however,  practically  all  of  the 
allocatablr  AM  bands  in  the  profitable  urban  marlcets  had 
been  awarded.  The  FM  market  then  became  ripe  for 
develop;  :ent,  assisted  both  by  Federal  government  policy 
and  by  technical  adi^ces  permitting  stereo  broadcasting. 
Thus,  the  growth  in  total  radio  stations  since  1960  is  largely 
attributable  to  FM. 

Educational  radio  does  exist  among  the  AM  stations. 
However,  since  the  FCC  never  placed  a  specific  allocation 
for  AM  educational  radio,  as  it  has  done  for  FM,  statistics 
are  incomplete.  Sterling  estimates  the  number  of 
ed»"atioral  AM  stations  at  about  30  since  1940.^  For  FM, 
however,  the  educational  presence  is  veiy  visible.  About 
one-third  of  all  FM  stations  in  1983  were  classified  as 
educational. 


Radios  in  Use 

Radio  households  grew  from  .2  percent  in  1922  to 
81  percent  in  1940  and  reached  95  percent  by  1950 
(table  8-27).  Automobile  radios  are  a  significant  part  of 
the  radio  medium.  There  are  many  more  automobiles 
than  households  with  radio  recervers  (in  1981,  115  million 
compared  with  803  million),  because  there  are  more  cars 
than  households  in  the  United  States.  In  1972,  the 
proportion  of  autos  with  radios  was  estimated  at 
95  percent,  and  this  estimate  has  b  n  arbitrarily  assigned 
since  that  date  because  100  percent  is  deemed  impossible 
to  achieve.  However,  auto  radios  had  a  slower  growth  rate 
than  did  household  radios,  with  the  Depression  and  war 
years  displaying  a  flat  cuive  and  even  a  decline.  It  took 
four  years  to  go  from  25  percent  in  1946  to  50  percent  m 
1950,  20  more  years  to  reach  90  percent  in  1970,  and 
virtual  saturation  in  another  two  years. 


Radio  networks  have  a  developmental  history  much 
different  than  that  for  television.  NBC  was  the  first  to 
start  broadcasting  in  September  1926.  In  January  1927 
NBC  reorganized  its  service  into  the  red  and  blue 
networks.  As  shown  in  table  8-26,  C3S  quickl>'  overcame 
NBC's  early  lead  in  number  of  affiliates  within  five  years, 
only  to  fall  behind  again  in  the  late  1930's.  While  the  two 
networks  combined  constituted  only  a  sm&U  fraction  of  all 
stations,  their  steady  growth  reached  an  accumulation  of 
52peiCent  of  all  stations  by  1938  By  that  time,  Mu  .al 
had  appeared  and  quiddy  become  a  major  factor. 
However,  NBC  had  achieved  a  strong  competitive  edge  at 
the  same  time,  causing  the  FCC  to  order  it  to  divest  itself 
of  one  of  its  two  networks.  This  occurred  in  ^942  with  the 
sale  of  the  blue  network^  and  ABC  appeared  on  the  scene. 

By  1947,  the  four  netwo.iLS  completely  dominated 
radio  oroadcasting  with  97  percent  of  all  AM  stations.  The 
growth  was  primarily  due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  Mutual 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  ABC.  The  networks  had  reached 
'*r  neak,  however.  The  postwar  years  saw  a  rapid  growth 
in  ^he  numuer  of  independent  AM  stations.  The  number 
of  network  ^iffiliates  increased  slightly  during  that  period, 
but  their  proportion  of  ell  stations  dropped  rapidly  to 
50  percent  by  1955.  The  number  of  affiliates  fluctuated  for 
a  while,  but  their  proportion  fell  to  33  percent  by  1966. 

An  important  change  had  taken  place  in  the  meaning 
of  network  affiliation  during  the  1960*s.  As  the 
independents  grew  in  influence  and  television  became 
more  pervasive,  the  role  of  the  networks  in  radio 
diminished  to  providing  special  services  -  most  notably 
news  reports.  ABC  carried  this  approach  to  ncyf  heights 
by  establishing  four  ^leciaUzed  services  m  1968 
(entertainment,  contemporary,  information,  and  FM 
network).  ABC's  reward  was  an  instant  jump  in  number  of 
affiliates,  and  it  led  the  resurgence  of  network  affiliation  to 
the  level  of  71  percent  of  all  AM  stations  in  1981. 
Specialization  of  radio  stations  in  programming  is  now  the 
mode,  both  for  network  affiliates  and  for  independents. 

The  siatistics  in  table  8-26  are  ambiguous  because  of 
the  creatment  of  commercial  FM  stations,  which  exceeded 
1,000  by  1963.  As  Sterling  points  out,  all  of  me  networks 
had  some  FM  station  affiliates  by  the  1970*s,  and  these  are 
included  in  the  numbers  of  affiliate*  in  the  table.^ 
However,  FM  stations  are  excluded  in  t  column  Total 
AM  stations,  thus  inflating  the  proportions  shown  in  the 
last  column.   Moreover,  omitted  from  table  8-26  is  the 
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National  Public  Radio  Network  which,  by  1983,  included       Pay  TV 


280  FM  stations; 


Gamble  Television 

With  the  postwar  developmc  .t  of  broadcast 
television  across  the  countiy,  many  communities  found  that 
distance  from  transmitters,  or  hills  blodcing  the  line  of 
sight,  prevented  acc^table  reception.  Community 
Antenna  Television  (CATV)  was  their  solution,  placing  a 
suitable  an^^nna  atop  a  hill  lo  pall  in  all  available 
television  signals.  A  cable  network  provided  connections 
from  the  antenna  to  the  homes  of  individual  subscribers, 
who  paid  an  installation  charge  as  weU  ?s  monthly  fees. 
Thus,  cable  TV  began  in  1948. 

The  cable  system  idea  ^read  from  the  areas  of  poor 
reception  to  areas  with  meager  television  service,  in  order 
to  obtain  more  channels  When  cable  companies  began  to 
develop  their  own  programs,  the  foundations  of  modem 
cable  systems  were  bom.  However,  expansion  into  the 
larger  market  areas  was  held  up  by  the  FCC,  pending 
resolution  of  que^ions  of  regulation  and  property  rights  of 
broadcast  television.  The  complicated  disputes  were 
settled  in  1977,  giving  cable  TV  opportunities  to  move  into 
all  areas  -  provided  the  economics  of  the  expansion  were 
acceptable  ?  d  local  regulations  could  be  met. 

From  1952  to  1969,  growth  of  cable  television  was 
confined  to  veiy  small  systems,  and  the  percentage  of  TV 
homes  with  cable  did  not  reach  3  percent  until  1967.*  The 
growth  of  cable  television  smce  1969  is  shown  in  table  8-28. 
Whereas  in  1%9,  with  2,490  systems,  there  were  fewer  than 
4  million  subscribers,  in  1986,  with  about  tliree  times  the 
number  of  ^em5  ?s  in  1969,  tnere  were  14  times  the 
number  of  subscri  jcts.  The  steady  inaease  in  number  of 
^ems  accelerated  in  the  1980\  so  that  by  1986  nearly 
50  percent  of  the  households  with  TV  sets  also  subscribed 
to  cable  (table  8-28). 

The  distribution  of  cable  systems,  accordtnt^  to 
number  of  subscribers  for  1987,  is  shown  in  table  8-29- 
(The  total  number  of  subscribers  in  this  table  disagrees 
with  that  for  table  8-28  because  data  were  not  available  for 
511  cable  systems.)  The  disparity  between  number  of  cable 
systems  and  number  of  subscribers  is  clearly  seen  in 
columns  3  and  5  of  this  table.  The  1.77  percent  of  the 
sys  ms  with  50,000  or  more  subscribers  have  30  percent  of 
all  subscribers,  while  the  systems  with  fewer  than  3,500 
subscribers  (constituting  75  percent  of  the  systems)  have 
only  12  p'jrcent  of  subscribers. 
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During  the  ear^-  1970's  "pay  TV"  was  also 
developing.  Homes  subscribing  to  cable,  now  called  "basic 
subscribers,"  became  eligible  for  ^>ecial  programming  by 
paying  a  fee  for  additional  channels.  Home  Box  Office 
was  'jeated  in  1972  to  provide  this  service  by  showing 
movies  on  its  channel.  The  channel  signal  was  scrambled, 
and  the  subscriber  could  unscramble  the  signal  by  paying  a 
monthly  fee  or,  in  some  cases,  a  per-program  fee.  Soon 
other  film  services  sprang  up,  as  well  as  live  sports 
coverage.  The  industry  refers  to  these  programs  as  pay 
units.  Use  of  pay  units,  of  course,  increases  the  income  of 
cable  systems 

Table  8-30  presents  statistics  on  the  growth  of  pay 
unit  subscriptions  since  1973.  Not  all  systems  offer  the 
extra  pay  cable  channels,  although  the  great  majority  do. 
Comparing  the  third  column  of  table  8-30  with  the  second 
column  of  table  8-28,  it  can  be  seen  that  88  percent  of  all 
cable  systems  offered  pay  TV  in  1986.  A  subscriber  nay 
order  more  thaii  one  pay  channel;  therefore  the  pay  uniis 
shown  in  column  2  of  table  8-30  show  the  total  number  of 
extra  channels  paid  for,  not  the  number  of  homes 
subscribing  to  pay  channels.  The  ratio  of  total  pay  units  to 
number  of  basic  subscribers,  shown  in  the  last  column  of 
table  8-30,  grew  rapidly  after  the  1972  introduction, 
reaching  87.5  percent  in  1984.  In  1986  that  ratio  declined 
to  80.8  percent,  and  the  number  of  pay  units  has  recently 
inaeased  at  a  slower  r^e  than  the  number  of  basic 
subscribers.  That  recent  trend  is  also  reflected  in  the  ratio 
of  number  of  pay  units  to  the  number  of  homes  passed  by 
the  cable  systems  (i.e.,  with  the  option  of  tying  into  the 
system).  As  may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  column  of  table  8- 
30,  that  proportion  also  reached  its  per'*  of  49.5  percent  in 
1984  and  declined  to  46.2  percent  by  1986. 

Another  aspect  of  pay  TV  is  distribution  by  satellites. 
Satellite  commun'  ons  technology  permits  transmission 
of  television  sign«  .  io  any  location  with  a  receiving  dish. 
This  advance  was  especially  valuable  to  isolated  locations 
ladcing  broadcast  TV  and  for  which  a  cable  system  would 
be  prohibitively  expensive,  but  the  use  of  dishes  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  those  situations.  By  scrambling  the 
signal,  and  chargin;^  for  the  de-scrambling  device  through 
monthly  payments,  the  system  operator  could  make  a 
profit  and  bring  unique  programming  to  homes.  Home 
Box  Office  was  the  first  to  exploit  this  technology  in  1975. 
However,  neither  subscription  television  (STTV)  with  its 
one-channel  distribution,  nor  multi-channel  distribution 
services  (MDS),  both  based  on  satellite  transmission  to 
re::eiving  dishes,  could  compete  with  multi-channel  cable 
TV,  and  they  have  not  become  major  factors  in  the  pay  TV 
market. 

Penetration  of  the  various  formats  for  1986  and  1987, 
with  projections  for  1988,  is  compared  in  tables  8-31a  and 


8-31b.  Table  S-31a  provides  estimates  of  size,  while 
table  S-31b  shows  proportions  for  certain  key  relat*onships. 
The  small  number  of  subsoibers  to  the  satellite-and-dish 
types  of  system  is  noted:  backyard  pay  TV,  MDS,  STV,  and 
SMATV  (master  antennas  used  in  large  apartment 
buildings)  are  all  very  small  compared  to  cable  TV 
(table  8-3  la).  The  number  of  badcyard  dishes  appears  to 
be  slowly  growing,  estimated  to  exceed  2  million  in  1988. 
Subscription  to  backyard  TV  likewise  appears  to  be 
growing  slowly,  but  ihz  other  satellite-based  formats  seem 
to  be  in  a  no-growth  or  declining  phase. 

Table  8-3  la  shows,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  continued 
steady  growth  in  ba^'c  subscribers  and  pay  TV  units.  Also 
revealed  is  the  explosive  growth  of  a  new  service  that  has 
been  available  only  since  1980:  video  shopping.  Shopping 
channels  are  found  on  broadcast  television,  cable,  STV, 
MDS.  and  SMATV.  From  1986  to  1987,  the  proportion  of 
all  TV  households  having  one  or  more  video  shopping 
channels  increased  from  23  to  60  percent;  for  1988,  it  is 
projected  at  73  percent  (table  8-31b). 

The  degree  of  penetration  by  cable  TV  (table  8-31b) 
is  level  for  1986  and  1987,  with  little  growth  projected  for 
1988.  Coverage  of  the  country  by  cable  systems  is  already 
high,  for  81  percent  of  households  with  TV  were  passed  by 
cable  in  1987.  The  proportion  of  homes  with  access  to 
cable  that  actually  subscribed  in  1987  was  58  percent,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  50  percent  of  homes  with  TV  \/ill  be 
basic  cable  subscribers  in  1988. 


Ownership  and  Control 


Television 

Multiple  ownership  of  broadcast  media  has  become 
common.  The  increase  in  group  ownership  of  commercial 
television  stations  from  1948  to  1983  is  shown  in  table  8-32. 
In  1948,  37^  percent  of  all  TN'  stations  were  group-owned; 
the  proportion  rose  steadily  to  733  percent  owned  by 
groups  in  1983. 

The  top  15  group  ners  in  television  for  1959  and 
1980  are  shown  in  table  8-33.  The  colunm  labeled  "Net 
weekly  circulation"  discloses  that  the  stations  owned  by  the 
three  big  netwoflu  head  the  list  in  numbers  of  homes  in 
their  broadcast  ai<$as.  Their  stations  are  concentrated  m 
the  largest  markets.  Overall,  however,  the  87  stations 
owned  by  the  top  15  corporations  in  19^0  constitute  only 
11  percent  of  the  734  commercial  stations  existing  in  1980. 
In  that  same  year,  there  were  144  groups  owning  a  total  of 
506  stations  (table  8-32).  Subtracting  the  holdings  of  the 
top  15  leaves  the  remaining  groups  with  an  average  of 
33  stations  per  owner,  compared  with  the  average  of 
5.5  for  the  top  15.  Group  ownership  is  diffuse,  and  most 


firms  broadcast  to  small  markets.  The  fact  that  the  FCC 
hrd,  during  that  period,  set  a  limit  of  sc^en  television 
stations  per  owner  (plus  7  AM  and  7  FM  radio  stations) 
seems  to  have  prevented  great  concentration  in  a  few 
hands.  In  1984,  the  FCC  changed  its  rules  on  ownership, 
so  that  12  television,  12  AM  radio,  and  12  FM  radio 
stations  were  permissible  for  an  owner. 

Radio 

Concentration  of  control  in  radio  was  high  in  the  late 
1930's  and  the  1940's,  wi:h  the  proportion  of  AM  stations 
affiliated  with  networks  (see  table  8-26)  reaching  a  peak  ol 
97  percent  in  1947.  Network  affiliation  does  not  equal 
netwoiic  ownership,  however.  Data  on  group  ownership 
for  several  points  in  time,  including  the  years  of  highest 
network  affiliation,  show  that  many  more  group  owners 
than  the  networks  were  operating  (table  8-34).  By  1%7, 
for  example,  373  groups  owned  AM  radio  stations, 
accounting  for  31.4  percent  of  all  stations. 

Tab'e  8-35  lists  the  top  15  group  owners  in  radio  in 
1980.  Two  of  the  major  networks  (CBS  and  ABC)  top  the 
list  in  numbers  of  stations  owned  and,  most  importantly,  in 
numbers  of  listeners  reached  in  an  average  rating  week. 
NBC  ranks  sixth  in  listener  ratings,  but  13th  in  number  of 
stations.  The  other  12  owners,  however,  were  not 
networks:  they  did  not  originate  programs.  Moreover, 
these  15  leading  owners  accounted  for  only  164  stations, 
whic:i  constituted  2  percent  of  the  7,714  AM  and  FM 
commercial  stations  broadcasting  in  that  year. 

Ownership  by  the  Print  Media 

The  new^aper-magazine  industry  has  achieved  a 
significant  role  in  broadcast  ownership.  Table  8-36 
demonstrates  the  steady  progress  of  this  industry  in 
acquiring  broadcast  facilities.  In  198G,  to  continue  the 
above  comparisons  for  a  single  year,  the  579  AM  and  FM 
stations  owned  by  the  press  constituted  7.5  percent  of  all 
commercial  radio  stations.  Also  worth  noting  are  the  230 
television  stations  owned  by  the  press  in  the  same  year, 
which  constituted  31  percent  of  the  734  commercial 
television  stations  counted  that  year.  This  aoss-ownership 
of  media  has  been  controlled  to  some  extent  by  the  FCC's 
prohibiting  a  new^aper  from  owning  more  than  one 
television  or  one  rauio  station  in  the  area  served  by  the 
paper. 

Minority  Ownership 

As  seen  in  table  8-37,  the  ownership  of  radio  and 
television  stations  by  minority  groups  is  negligible. 
Comparison  of  two  years  -  1977  and  1982  -  displays  some 
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growth  in  minority  ownership,  particularly  radio,  which 
increased  fourfold  compared  with  a  twofold  increase  for 
television.  Nevertheless,  only  2  percent  of  ell  radio 
s^'^Mons  have  minority  owners.  According  to  Sterling,  it  is 
not  clear  ho*;^  minority  ownership  was  defmed  for  these 
data,  but  it  Ls  assumed  that  majority  control  by  members  of 
one  or  more  ethnic  or  racial  minorities  was  the 
determinant.^ 


Cable 

Multiple  ownership  is  common  in  cable  television. 
T.ible  8-38  presents  data  on  the  proportion  of  all  cable 
subscribers  served  by  the  largest  multiple  system  operators 
of  cable  systems  for  the  years  1969  to  1981.  There  was  a 
fairly  rapid  rise  in  the  concentration  of  subscribers  among 
multiple  oivners  until  1973.  A  small  decline  then  set  in, 
but  the  degree  of  concentration  began  to  increase  again  in 
1979.  By  1981,  the  four  largest  firms  served  273  percent  of 
all  subscribers,  while  the  largest  50  served  77.8  percent. 

The  top  30  multiple  service  operators  for  1987  are 
listed  in  table  8-39,  as  obtained  through  Paul  Kagan 
Associates.  Together  they  serve  33,640^00  subscribers, 
81  percent  of  Kagan*s  estii  late  of  the  total  number  of 
cable  subscribers  for  1987  in  table  8-3  la.  These  operators 
are  a  mix  of  companies,  from  those  whose  sole  business  is 
cable  television  to  new^aper/magazine  publishers, 
broadcasters,  cinema  producers,  and  others. 

An  insight  into  the  size  of  cable  systems  is  gained 
from  table  8-40,  which  presents  the  50  top  cable  systems  in 
the  country  in  terms  of  number  of  subscribers.  The  largest, 
in  central  Long  Island,  New  York,  had  282,000  basic 
subscribers  in  May  1987.  The  50th  had  87,586  subscribers. 
Adding  an  indeterminate  number  of  multiple  pay  units  for 
many  subscribers  offers  a  glimpse  of  the  potentia'.  in  these 
large  maiicets. 

Financial  Aspects  of  Electronic  ^ledia 

Revenues,  Expenses,  and  Profits:  Commercial 
Television 

The  balance  sheet  for  commercial  television  from 
1948  to  1980  is  shown  in  tables  841  and  842.  The  first 
table  is  con  emed  with  the  television  network'  an6  their 
owned  and  operated  stations.  The  second  table  covers 
stations  other  than  the  network-owned,  plus  a  sunimaiy  for 
all  stations.  The  data  come  from  the  FCC,  which  stepped 
collectmg  such  statistics  after  1980. 
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Until  1959  (table  8-41),  separate  figures  for  the 
nelwoiics  and  thei*-  stations  were  not  available.  It  is  noted 
that  the  networks'  expenses  exceeded  revenues  *n  the  first 
three  years  during  their  stait-up  period,  but  pre-tax 
earnings  grew  rapidly  after  that.  Looking  separately  at  the 
networks  and  their  stations,  the  profitability  of  the  stations 
is  clearly  seen.  The  15  netwoik-owned  stations  had  profit 
ratio  percents  ranging  from  the  high  30's  to  mid  40*s 
throughout  much  of  this  period,  compared  with  single  digit 
profit  ratios  for  the  three  networks  until  1973.  These 
stations,  of  course,  are  located  in  the  largest  television 
markets  and  have  the  greatest  potential  for  large  profits. 
Also  of  interest  is  the  comparison  of  earnings  for  networks 
and  their  stations:  from  1959  (when  data  first  became 
available)  through  1971,  pre-tax  earnings  for  the  15 
netwoik-owned  stations  exceeded  that  of  the  networks  by 
wide  margins.  By  1972,  the  networks  were  able  to  revise 
their  advertising  pricing  stmanre,  and  their  profits  rose 
rapidly  thereafter.  Nevertheless,  the  15  network  owned 
stations  still  accounted  for  39  percent  of  the  networks' 
combined  pre-tax  earnings  in  1980. 

Turning  to  the  stations  not  owned  by  the  networks 
(table  8-42),  as  a  group  they  started  out  by  losing  money. 
After  1950  they  became  profitable,  with  profit  ratio 
percents  ranging  mostly  from  the  low  20*s  to  the  low  30's. 
By  1980,  the  average  profit  per  station  (pre-tax)  ^or  the  710 
stations  not  owned  by  networks  was  $L576,900  million. 
However,  for  the  15  networic-owned  statioa«  (see 
table  5^41)  the  a\erage  profit  in  1980  was  $13,900,000. 
ThL«  demonstrates  the  earnings  potential  for  the  largest 
markets. 

The  last  part  of  table  8-42  >ums  th^*,  data  for  all 
commercial  television,  including  the  networks  and  their 
15  stations.  The  industry's  earnings  before  taxes  rose  fiom 
substantial  losses  in  1948  and  1949  to  profits  of 
$552  million  in  1972,  and  experienced  a  sudden  jump  from 
$780  million  in  1975  to  $1,250  million  in  1976.  It  climbed 
steadily  from  that  point  to  $1,653  million  in  1980. 

Advertising  on  Television 

Commercial  television  is  s  nported  by  advertising. 
For  1985,  advertising  on  television  reached  $20  billion. 
Expenditures  by  advertisers  for  1949  to  1985  are  shown  in 
table  8-43a  and  a  breakdown  of  network  billings  from  1963 
to  1985  is  shown  in  table  8-43b.  Netwoilc  expenditures 
refer  to  purchase  by  network  advertisers  for  access  to 
individual  stations  broadcastiiif^  tns  program,  costs  of 
producing  the  program,  and  coSiS  4  producing  the 
commercial  announcements,  as  well  as  commissions  to 
adverti';ing  agencies.  National  spot  expenditures  refer  to 
purchase  of  time  by  national  advertisers  on  individual 
stations  "^tted"  or  selected  in  various  communities, 
usually  for  commercials  adjacent  to  network  or  oth^r 
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programs  on  the  individual  stations.  Spot  expenditures  in 
this  context  also  cover  purchase  of  "participation"  as  an 
advs  rtiser  on  a  station-supplied  program. 

The  networks  receive  the  largest  disbursemenu  from 
advertisers.  Local  expenditures  for  advertising  are  rising  at 
a  higher  rate  than  those  for  network  and  spot  advertising; 
for  example,  in  the  five  years  from  1980  to  1985,  local 
advertising  rose  93  percent,  compared  with  62  percent  for 
networks  and  84  peixent  for  spot  advertising.  This  has 
been  a  trend  since  1965  and  probably  marks  increasing 
activity  by  local  as  opposed  to  national  advertisers. 

Televbioo  Commercials 

The  television  oommerdsl  has  evohred  from  the  early 
standard  of  60  seconds  to  a  30-second  format.  Table  844 
shows  the  change,  which  was  brought  about  by  increasing 
charges  to  advertisers  for  network  time.  From  1965  to 
1981  the  30-second  commercial  rote  from  nothing  to 
complete  dominance.  "Piggyback*  commerdals,  whereby 
an  adveitiser  flashes  messages  in  accession  for  two  or 
more  products,  increased  and  then  diminished  during  this 
period.  The  total  time  devoted  to  commercials  by  the 
three  networks  increased  by  22  percent  from  1967  to  l^Sl. 
At  the  same  time,  the  total  number  of  commercials  ju^nped 
231  percent,  a  phenomenon  that  the  avera--*  vicver  may 
have  noted  without  precise  statistics. 

The  last  two  columns  of  this  table  illustrate  an 
important  change  in  ^he  relationship  of  advertisers  with 
television:  the  rise  of  multiple  ^nsorship.  During  the 
1940's  and  1950*3,  a  single  ^nsor  frequently  supported  a 
program,  exercising  influence  over  all  aspecu  of  the 
program  and,  of  course,  having  exclusive  advertising  rights. 
The  increasing  expense  of  production  and  charges  for  time 
resulted  in  $h&.^'ng  by  "participating"  advertisers.  The 
networks  sold  time  on  a  program  for  each  advertiser's 
conunercials  which  obliterated  the  earlier  identification  of 
a  program  with  a  single  sponsoring  company. 

Revenues,  Expenses,  and  Profits:  Radio 

Radio  networks,  along  with  their  owned  and 
operated  stations,  had  considerable  earning  power  (pre-tax 
earnings)  in  the  late  1930's  and  1940's,  according  to 
table  845.  H<r.yever,  the  1950's  saw  a  decline  in  earnings 
until,  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  they  were  in  the  red.  This 
period,  of  course,  coincides  with  the  rise  of  television.  The 
1960's  were  little  better  for  the  networks,  but  it  took  until 
the  late  1970's  -  an  era  characterized  by  high  inflation  - 
f  *hem  tc  show  substa;  :iai  pre-tax  earnings.  Because  the 
data  do  not  permit  separate  accounting  for  the  networks 
and  their  stations,  it  carmot  be  determined  from  these 
numben  whether  the  stations  were  operating  in  the  black 
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while  the  networks  were  in  decline,  or  whether  both 
declined  together.  Information  since  1980  is  not  available, 
since  the  FCC  stopped  collecting  these  data  after  that  year. 

The  stations  not  owned  by  networks,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  show^  a  deficit  as  a  group.  In  the  early  years, 
they  reached  a  peak  in  pre-tax  earnings  in  1944  (as  did  the 
networks  and  their  stations),  but  dropped  off  and  did  not 
readi  that  level  again  until  20  years  later.  This  decline  in 
earnings  occurred  as  the  number  of  stations  rapidly 
increased;  instead  of  a  natural  growth  in  earnings  with 
growth  in  number  of  sutions,  a  reduction  took  place. 
However,  this  time  span  coincided  with  growth  in  the 
number  of  FM  stations  (table  8-46).  This  probably 
accounu  in  part  for  the  lack  of  growth  in  total  earnings, 
since  FM  was  struggling  for  a  foothold  in  those  years,  but 
AM  stations  were  having  problems  as  well  from  television's 
competition.  These  non-network  stations  Hnally 
established  a  strong  earnings  base  by  1964  and  continued 
thereafter,  at  a  much  faster  rate  of  recovery  than  the 
networks. 

Table  847  interprets  the  earnings  figures  of  the 
previous  table  in  terms  of  profitability.  A  profit  ratio, 
derived  by  dividing  pre-tax  earnings  by  total  revenue, 
reflects  the  changing  fortunes  of  networks  and  other 
stations.  Beginning  in  1944,  the  non  network  stations, 
almost  without  exception,  showed  higher  profit  ratios  each 
year  than  the  -;etworks,  until  the  networks  suddenly 
reversed  this  in  1977. 

Another  view  of  the  earnings  differences  between 
these  two  groups  may  be  seen  in  the  last  two  columns  of 
table  847.  In  1938,  the  networks  and  their  23  stations 
accounted  for  about  as  much  of  the  profits  in  the  industry 
as  did  the  other  637  stations.  Never  again  was  the  split 
between  the  two  groups  nearly  equal.  The  networks'  red 
ink  years  are  refleaed  by  100  percent  of  industry  profits 
belonging  to  the  other  stations  in  many  years  between  1956 
and  1969.  Even  as  the  networks  recovered  in  the  late 
1970's,  they  still  accounted  for  less  than  20  percent  of 
industry  profits. 

Radio  stations,  as  of  1980  and  earlier,  were  not  as 
profitable  as  television  stations.  A  oor^padson  of  profit 
latios  in  table  847  with  those  for  television  in 
tablei841  and  842  shows,  for  non-network  stations, 
television  ratios  consistently  about  twice  as  high  (or  even 
greater)  as  those  for  radio  since  1P51.  Networks  and  their 
stations  tcVm  a  somewhat  different  piaure,  with 
television  networks  considerably  more  profitable  from 
1954  through  1<>76,  when  the  radio  networks'  sudden  jump 
took  the  lead  for  three  years. 
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FM  Stations 


Revenues  for  Cable 


Earnings  for  FM  stations  as  a  whole  were  nil  from 
1^  through  1975  (tabic  M6).  During  the  great  growth 
period,  most  FM  stations  lost  mon^,  although  individual 
stations  in  large  markets  tended  to  t>e  the  exception.  For 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  FM  fmaUy  became  profitable  in 
tne  mid  l^TtTs.  However,  the  data  in  table  are 
incomplete  for  FM  stations  owned  by  AM  stations. 
Separate  figures  were  not  available  for  this  group  until 
1969,  and  nearly  1^00  stations  have  never  been  reported. 


Advertising  Expenditures  for  Radio 

Table  8-48  disdoses  advertising  support  for  radio 
from  1935  to  1985.  The  networlu  include  not  only  the  four 
national  ones  (ABC,  NfiC,  CBS,  and  Mutual)  but  also 
three  large  regional  networlcs  (Don  Lee  Network,  Yankee 
Network,  and  Texas  State  Network).  Advertising 
expenditures  for  radio  reached  $S5  billion  in  1985. 

Comparing  loccJ  and  networic  advertising 
expenditures  in  table  848,  network  expenditures  were 
considerably  higher  than  local  from  1935  to  1946.  The  ncrt 
year,  total  local  csqmiditures  drew  even  with  those  of  the 
networks,  and  then  pulled  away.  At  that  point  network 
expenditures  actually  declined  to  a  low  in  1961,  then 
gradually  rose  until  a  spurt  of  growth  in  1976  and  after. 
Local  advertising  revenue,  in  contrast,  rose  annually  from 
its  beginning  level  of  $35  million  in  1935,  so  that  by  1985  its 
$4.79  billion  constituted  74  percent  of  the  industry  total. 
National  spot  revenues  sustained  constant  growth  over  this 
period,  never  reaching  the  levels  for  local  stations  but 
permanently  surpassing  the  networks  in  1953.  The 
difTerence  oetwccn  television  and  radio  in  network 
advertising  is  marked.  In  television  the  networks 
dominated  the  entire  period  even  though  local  advertising 
gradually  reduced  their  lead  (table  8-43).  Radio  networks 
lost  their  dominance  by  the  end  of  World  War  II  -  just  as 
television  appeared  on  the  scene  -  and  remained  much 
smaller  in  advertising  income. 


Cost  of  a  Broadcast  Station 

Table  8-49  discloses  the  average  price  paid  for  a 
broadcasting  station  from  1938  to  1982,  even  years  only, 
with  a  gap  for  the  years  1948  to  1952.  The  average  selling 
price  for  any  one  year  may  reflect  sale  of  unusually  large  or 
small  stations.  Aside  from  fluctuations  presumably  due  o 
such  causes,  the  trend  shows  gradual  nses  througn  the 
1960's  and  sudden  jumps  around  1970  and  again  in  1980. 
In  the  early  1980*$,  the  average  price  of  a  television  station 
was  over  S15  million;  for  radio  it  was  about  $800,000. 


The  two  major  sources  of  income  for  cable  are 
service  charges  to  the  subscriber  and  advertising.  Cable 
charge  shown  in  table  8-50  for  the  years  1975  through 
1986,  rose  substantially  during  these  12  years.  The  basic 
chai;ge  to  subscribers  increased  by  31  percent,  and  the 
charge  for  a  pay  unit  increased  by  71  percent. 

Advertising  revenue  data  are  only  available 
beginning  with  1980,  and  are  shown  in  table  8-51.  From 
1980  to  1987  advertising  income  increased  twentyfold,  from 
S58  million  to  $1,142  million.  The  bulk  of  this  revenue 
weru  to  the  cable  networics,  which  had  77  percent  of  the 
total  advertising  income  for  the  industry  in  1987. 
However,  in  the  five  years  from  1983  to  1987, 
lutionai/local  q>ot  revenue  increased  428  percent,  much 
faster  than  the  networks'  190  percent.  This  shift  toward 
local  advertising  parallels  that  found  for  broadcast 
television. 


Advertising  Expenditures:  Electronic  Versus  Other 
Media 

Table  8-f  1  compares  advertising  expenditures  in 
various  media  for  the  years  1975  to  1985.  New^apers 
have  held  the  largest  share  of  all  media  throughout  the 
period.  Television  (including  cable)  has  slowly  been 
catcning  up,  however.  Whereas  television  had  19  percent 
of  all  advertising  expenditures  in  1975,  compared  with 
30  percent  for  newspapers,  m  1985  television's  share  was 
22  percent  and  new^pers'  was  27  percent.  Expenditures 
for  all  media  increased  by  338  percent  over  the  ten  years; 
television  led  with  an  increase;  of  397  percent,  and  direct 
mail  was  second  with  378  percent,  while  new^apers 
inc«.fased  by  302  percent.  Local  advertising  predominates 
with  new^apers,  as  it  does  with  radio.  The  other  media 
are  either  all  national  or  balanced  between  the  two. 


Programming  in  Commercial  Television 

The  cont  :nt  of  both  prime-time  and  daytime  network 
television  programming  is  ^'vcn  in  table  8-53  for  the  years 
1973  to  1982.  Only  sponsored  p.ograms  are  shown  here. 
For  the  years  indiucd,  during  prime  time  (7:00  to 
11:00  PM)  reduaion*  to6%  place  in  number  of  quarter- 
hours  for  variety  si feature  films,  and  suspense/ 
mysteries;  the  time  Jevoted  to  drama/adventure,  situation 
comedies,  and  "other"  increased.  News  does  not  appear  in 
this  table  because  the  definition  of  prime  time  exch  des  the 
typical  news  programs  occurring  at  6:00  PM  and  11:00  PM. 

Daytime  programs,  which  consisted  principally  of 
drama  and  quiz/audience  participation  in  the  mid-1970\ 
changed  m  the  direction  of  even  more  drama  but  half  the 
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number  of  quiz/audience  participation  shows.  Again* 
news  is  largely  excluded  by  defining  daytime  television  as 
10:00  AM  to  430  PM. 

Television  ^>ecials  in  prime  time  are  categorized  in 
table  8-54  for  the  years  1950  to  1981.  The  number  of 
specials  fluctuated  a  bit  from  year  to  year,  but  the  overall 
trend  was  for  growth  during  the  period  Among  the 
categories,  documentaries  were  relatively  more  numerous 
in  the  1960's  and  early  1970's  than  in  more  recent  years, 
reaching  a  peak  of  23  percent  of  all  ^)ecials  in  1974.  In 
1981,  only  3  percent  were  documentaries.  Variety  ^^ecials 
remained  proportionally  the  same  at  about  20  percent 
(with  fluctuations).  The  big  increase  is  in  the  non- 
descriptive  *other"  category. 

Violence  in  Telcvisivon 

The  presence  o(  violence  in  television  programming 
has  long  been  an  issue.  Gerbner's  proflle  of  violence  on 
television  networics  for  the  years  1967  to  1980  is  shown  in 
table  8-55.  Higher  index  numbe  s  in  this  table  indicate 
higher  incidence  of  violence.  Within  each  category  of 
program  year-to-year  fluctuations  are  prevalent,  but  the 
overall  level  of  violence  for  the  category  is  summarized 
fairly  well  by  the  average  proflle  in  the  last  row  of  the 
table. 

Cartoon  programs  have  the  highest  average  proflle. 
There  is  contr^jversy  over  the  meaning  of  this  flnding.  It 
has  been  asked,  does  the  type  of  incident  shown  in 
cartoons  hold  the  same  impact  as  the  realistic  and  violent 
episode  shcivn  in  crime  and  other  regular  programming? 
On  the  other  hand,  small  children  are  the  audience  for 
cartoons,  and  the  differential  eflect  of  cartoon  violence 
and  other  types  of  violence  may  not  be  comparable  for 
them  and  for  adults. 

Comedy  programs  have  the  lowest  of  the  average 
proflles,  but  they  took  a  sudden  jump  in  violent  episodes  in 
1976  and  have  remained  at  that  level.  The  early  evening 
period,  which  generally  features  family-type  programs,  has 
a  considerably  Icjver  average  proflle  than  the  later-evening 
period,  although  this  is  not  true  for  every  year  (e.g.,  1967 
and  1979).  The  other  categories  of  program  have 
remained  consistently  high  throughout  the  period. 

Audiences  for  Cominercia!  Broadcasting 

Television  Viewing 

Viewing  of  television  in  the  home  is  shown  for  the 
years  1955  to  1980,  at  flve-year  intervals,  in  table  8-56.  The 
last  line  of  this  table  documents  a  steady  increase  ove^  this 


time  ^an  in  the  hours  per  day  the  average  television  set  is 
used.  Summary  data  in  table  8-22  also  document  this 
incease  -  from  an  average  of  4.6  hours  in  1950  to  7.1  in 
1985.  In  table  8-56,  in  all  time  slots  women  were  the  most 
frequent  viewers  for  the  entire  period,  excepc  for  the  5  to 
8  PM  time  slot  in  1955,  when  children  were  predominant. 

The  percent  of  households  viewing  during  the  day 
(10:00  AM  to  1.00  PM  and  1:00  PM  to  4:00  PM)  has  slow^ 
increased,  along  with  the  proportion  of  viewers  that  are 
men.  It  is  sptailated  that  some  of  this  increase  may  be 
related  to  the  rise  in  proportion  of  retired  men  over  those 
years.  The  proportion  of  men  also  increased  slightly 
during  prime  time  and  somewhat  more  for  the  11:00  PM  to 
1:00  AM  time  slot.  The  latter  is  the  only  time  period  in 
which  the  proportions  <tf  men  and  women  arc  approaching 
equality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prc^rtion  of  viewers 
who  are  children  has  decreased  very  signiflcantly  in  all  time 
slots.  Teenagers  have  been  a  sm^  proportion  of  the 
viewers  in  all  time  periods. 

The  data  cited  above  for  diildren's  use  of  television 
do  not  throw  light  on  the  frequently  repeated  observation 
that  children  are  devoting  a  major  portion  of  their  lives  to 
television  viewing.  However,  table  8-57,  providing 
demographic  statistics  ci  households  by  weekly  hours  of 
television  viewing,  lends  indirea  support  to  the 
observation.  Viewing  hours  increase  with  size  of  the  family 
unit,  along  with  increased  viewing  time  over  the  years  for 
all  family  sizes.  Families  with  children  urder  18  have  much 
more  viewing  time  than  those  with  no  children  in  that  age 
range. 

Viewer  attitudes  were  measured  in  three  surveys  ? 
decade  apart,  as  reported  in  table  8-58.  The  measure  is  the 
percent  of  viewers  describing  themselves  as  "super  fans"  of 
television.  For  the  demographic  variables,  between  1960 
and  1980  the  percent  of  both  males  and  females  agreeing 
with  this  self-description  dropped  from  about  40  percent  in 
1960  to  35  percent  of  females  and  21  percent  of  males  in 
1980.  For  all  age  groups  the  percent  of  "super-fans" 
steadily  decreased.  Notable,  however,  is  the  larger 
proportion  for  those  over  60  than  for  all  other  age  groups. 
Education  level  of  the  head  of  the  respondcr  is  strongly 
related  to  the  grip  of  television:  those  with  grade  school 
education  are  far  more  likely  to  be  "super*fans"  than 
college-educated  viewers,  with  the  high  school-educated  in 
the  niiddle. 

On  television's  role  w.th  children,  the  direction  of 
change  is  more  toward  education  and  less  for  babysitting. 
Major  disadvantages  of  television  have  remained  constant 
over  this  time  period  except  for  an  increase  in  displeasure 
with  the  issue  of  sex  and  bad  language.  Violence  and 
horror  programs  remain  the  largest  source  of  complaint. 


Radio  Listening 


Public  Television 


The  demographics  of  the  radio  audience  for  three 
points  in  time  are  presented  in  table  8-59.  F'^males 
tended  to  listen  more  than  males  in  1947  and  1968,  but  in 
1982  there  was  no  difference.  Altliough  data  are  scanty  on 
use  by  age  group,  in  general,  the  younger  people  listen 
more  than  older  people.  Tht  age  gap  became  particularly 
marked  in  1982,  wi^\  45  percent  of  the  184o-24-year-olds 
listening  more  than  four  hours  a  day,  company!  with 
20  percent  for  those  over  54,  with  intermediate  age  groups 
ranged  in  decreasing  percenu  as  well 

Format  preferences  of  radio  audiences  are  presented 
from  two  different  viewpoints  in  tables  8-60  and  8-61.  The 
first  table,  invohring  only  commercial  stations,  and  thus 
undenepresenting  the  talk  and  classical  music  formats, 
shows  average  audiei^oe  share  percentages  for  3-7  PM, 
weekdays  only,  broken  down  for  male%  females,  and 
teenagers.  Tune  trends  are  difficult  to  interpret  from  these 
data,  since  the  Hner  breakouts  of  tht  music  categories  in 
the  1980  survey  destroyed  the  conparability  of  those 
results  with  the  two  earlier  surveys.  However,  the  1980 
results  reveal  the  totally  different  preferences  of  teens 
from  males  and  females  in  general  Teens  preferred  top 
40,  album-oriented  rock,  and  urban  contemporary  far  more 
than  males  and  females  in  general.  They  shared  a  liking 
for  adult  contemporary,  however. 

Table  8^1  has  program  categories  different  from 
table  84i0,  but  has  a  somewhat  wider  base  of  stations. 
Teens'  preference  levels,  according  to  table  8-61,  are  much 
lowei  than  any  other  group.  There  is  a  sharp  difference 
between  the  50-and-over  group  and  thr  younger  seu;  rock 
music  just  doesn't  interest  the  50  and  older  group.  The 
cider  group  seems  to  enjoy  all  the  other  caregories  of 
p/ogramming,  except  for  black/urban.  Both  the  1849 
group  and  the  18-34  group  like  rock  music  in  all  formats. 
They  differ  in  preference  for  ^11  other  categories,  however. 
Males  an  a  group  prefer  album-oriented  rode,  females 
other  kinds  of  rock  -  although  all  types  ha</e  a  high  level 
for  both  sexes.  Except  for  news/t^!k  and  classical,  which 
seem  to  have  equal  interest  for  both,  femates  prefer  the 
remaining  formats  more  strongly  than  men.  For  further 
information  on  audience  listening  pr<tferenccs,  se*  '^hapter 
9,  tables  9-19  to  923. 


Growth  and  Programming 

Non-commerdal  public  television  was  started  in 
1952,  when  the  FCC  allocated  channels  for  educational 
television.  VHF  channels  were  made  a^-ailable,  but  growth 
in  the  number  of  stations  was  slow.  Table  M2  depicts  the 
expansior  of  educational  television  from  1974  through 
1986.  By  1986  there  were  305  stations,  but  the  number  of 
broadcasters  was  178  because  a  number  of  States  have 
networks  to  serve  all  regions  within  the  State,  with  all 
stations  carrying  the  same  broadcast. 

Broadcast  hours  and  number  of  programs  per  station 
also  grew  steadiy  during  this  period  Analysis  of  program 
content  reveals  a  small  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
programs  labeled  "instructional,"  and  a  greater  decline 
between  1974  and  1986  in  the  broadcasting  of  the 
Children's  Television  Workshop  programs,  "Sesame  Street* 
and  "The  Electric  Company"  (table  8-63).  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  reduction  in  children's  programming, 
however,  but  possibly  just  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
hours  devoted  to  it  as  other  types  of  programming  expand. 
The  statistics  reported  here  do  not  break  out  the  time 
^ots,  and  thus  do  not  focus  on  whether  children's 
programming  at  appropriate  hours  remains  the  same  as  in 
earlier  years. 

Amorig  the  categones  in  general  content,  the 
proportion  of  time  devoted  to  information  and  skills  has 
nearly  doubled  in  1986  this  group  of  programs  had  the 
largest  percentage  of  all  program  categories.  Cultural 
content  is  second,  and  has  maintained  a  level  of  about 
20  percent  over  this  time  span  (table  8-4)).  Cultural 
programs  most  frequently  fall  into  the  drama  category 
(table  .-64). 

Production  of  p  ograms  by  local  stations,  which  was 
at  a  modest  level  in  1974,  declined  by  half  by  1986 
(table  8-63).  Foreign  producers  are  rising  in  importance. 
However,  central  public  television  pro<Juction  facilities 
have  provided  the  largest  proponion  of  programs,  with  the 
Children's  Television  Workshop  an  important  second.  The 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  provides  major  distribution 
services. 


Ownership 

With  the  growth  of  public  television,  there  have  been 
change  >  in  the  pattern  of  sta  tion  ownership,  as  illustrated 
in  table  8-65.  In  i962,  with  >nly  62  stations,  public  school 
systenu  played  a  large  role,  but  this  has  diminished  as  a 
percent  of  the  total.  Colleges  and  universities  own  about 
the  same  proportion  of  stations  as  they  did  in  the  earlier 
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years,  as  do  community  organizations.  State  and  municipal 
authorities  have  steadily  increased  their  role;  by  1983  they 
owned  41  percent  of  all  public  television  stations. 


nonfederal  contributions  increased  twice  as  much  as 
Federal,  even  though  the  appropriation  for  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  rose  by  75  percent  in  constant 
dollars. 


Sources  of  Income 

Public  television's  sources  of  income  are  fragmented. 
As  demonstrated  in  uble^,  the  Federal  Government, 
State  governments  and  boards  of  education,  public 
subscription  and  auctions,  and  business/industry  shared 
about  equally  in  their  support  of  public  tdevision  in  1982. 
The  rde  of  the  latter  two  sources  has  steadily  increased 
over  this  time  span.  Federal  support  has  fluauated  as  a 
funding  source,  and  seems  to  be  declining  from  its  1978 
peak  of  29  percent. 

Federal  participation  in  funding  public  television  is 
more  completely  shown  in  Table  ft-67.  It  is  divided  among 
three  categories,  in  which  fluctuation  from  year  to  year  is 
characteristic.  The  year  1967  is  not  comparaUe  to  other 
years,  since  it  covers  a  lump  sum. 


Video  Cassette  Recorders  in  Use 

Only  limited  data  were  obtained  on  the  use  of  video 
recorders.  Table  8-70  documents  the  increase  since  1975. 
By  1985  an  estimated  26  million  were  in  use. 


Section  8*3.    Selected  Data  on 

Employment/Education  in 
Motion  Pictures  and 
Broadcasting 

This  seaion  presents  selected  data  on  employment  in 
motion  piaures  and  broadcasting.  Additional  relevant 
information  is  also  presented  in  chapter  2. 


The  Educational  Broadcasting  Facilities  program 
increased  over  the  period,  although  a  drop  occurred  in 
1982  and  1983.  Its  relative  importance  has  decreased, 
ncwever;  for  the  ea^ly  1970's  it  amounted  to  about  25 
percent  of  all  Federal  monies  for  public  broadcasting,  but 
dropped  to  about  12  percent  in  the  early  1980's.  The 
Children's  Television  Worksh<^  has  ahvays  been  a  small  - 
although  critical  -  component  of  the  Federal  contribution, 
peaking  in  the  1970's  and  then  dropping  to  a  lower  level 
beginning  in  1978.  The  principal  vehicle  for  Federal 
support  has  been  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
for  which  funding  increased  rapidly  from  1%9  to  1982. 
The  next  year,  the.e  was  a  sharp  decrease,  reflecting  a 
governmental  decision  to  reduce  the  dependence  of  public 
television  on  Federal  funding.  In  constant  dollars  (last 
column),  after  a  rapid  rise,  funding  reached  its  peak  in 
1980  and  dropped  somewhat  in  the  next  two  years. 

The  Ford  Founda  ion  was  instrumental  in  boosting 
public  television  and  radio,  sustaining  it  in  the  1950's  and 
I960's  and  making  substantial  contributions  during  the 
1970's  (see  table  8-68).  It  tapered  off  rapidly  after  1976, 
simultaneously  with  the  growing  assumption  of  support  by 
the  Federal  government.  Over  three  and  a  half  decades, 
the  Ford  Foundation  gave  S300  million  to  public  TV  and 
radio. 

The  summary  of  changes  in  public  broadcasting 
income  between  1>73  and  1983,  in  table  8^9,  reveals  how 
support  patterns  ha  e  shifted.  During  that  time  period, 
inflation  was  unusually  nigh;  ^bfolute  dollar  increases  must 
be  evaluated  in  lerms  of  constant  dollars  based  on  1973 
values.  Noteworthy  is  the  enhanced  role  of  private  sources 
(an  increase  of  159  percent  in  constant  dollars).  Total 


Number  of  Employees 

Table  8-71  presents  data  on  the  number  of 
eirployees  and  the  percent  women  employees  in  motion 
pictures  and  broadcasting  from  1947  to  1986.  The  data  are 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  Employment 
and  Earnings  series.  Employment  in  motion  pictures 
declined  30  percent  between  1947  and  1963.  Aftrr  the 
1960's,  a  slow  rise  ensued  until,  in  1986,  employment  was 
about  90  percent  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  1940's. 
Employment  in  broadcasting  increased  from  87,000  in  1958 
to  238,000  in  1986  (174  percent).  The  percent  of  women  in 
motion  pictures  has  ahvays  been  higher  than  in 
broadcasting.  The  percent  of  women  employees  in  motion 
pictures  rose  from  35  percent  in  1960  to  42  percent  in  1986. 
In  broadcasting,  the  percent  women  increased  from  22 
percent  in  1960  to  36  percent  in  1986. 


Employment  in  Radio  and  Television 

The  size  of  the  workforce  in  radio  and  television  for 
most  years  from  1930  to  1980  is  given  in  table  8-72.  These 
data  are  from  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
which  apparently  stopped  keeping  such  statistics  in  1980. 
The  number  of  employees  in  television  grew  steadily  from 
the  industiys  beginnings,  while  radio  grew  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  stations  up  to  about  1950.  With 
competition  from  television  in  the  1959's,  radio 
employment  sagged,  but  picked  up  in  the  I960's  and  has 
risen  steadily  since  then.  Given  the  large  number  of  radio 
stations  in  1980  (8,752)  compared  with  the  number  of 
television  stations  in  that  year  (1,011),  the  difference  in 
totai  employees  of  nearly  20,000  persons  reflects  the 
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difierence  in  staffing  of  the  individual  stations  for  each 
medium.  Radio  stations  are  much  smaller  than  television 
stations.  However,  an  estimate  of  the  average  nuiiber  of 
employees  per  sution  cannot  be  accurately  obtained  from 
these  data,  since  network  employment  is  included  as  weU. 

The  number  of  radio  and  television  announcers, 
ranked  by  State,  is  given  in  table  8-73.  The  number  of 
announcers  grew  substantial^  in  each  Sute  from  1970  to 
1980.  The  concentration  ratio  for  each  State,  calculated  by 
determining  the  correspondence  of  the  national  ratio  of 
announcers  to  labor  force  to  the  State  ratio,  tended  to  be 
fairly  stable  over  the  decade.  Small  States,  and  those  with 
large  populations,  in  general  had  ratios  below  the  national 
average,  while  the  largo't  less  densely  populated  States  had 
the  larger  ratios. 

Minority  and  female  employment  in  commercial  and 
public  television  stations  is  shown  in  table  8-74.  The 
source  warns  that  the  stations  may  overestimate  minority 
employnent.  These  data  show  little  diflerence  between 
commercial  and  public  stations  in  minority  employment, 
but  public  stations  have  slightly  higher  percents  of  women 
employees  (32  percent  for  commercial  and  39  percent  for 
public  in  1981).  Both  women  and  minorities  show  an 
inaease  in  percent  cf  employees  between  1971  and  1980. 
Some  of  the  increase  in  minority  employment  (from  8  to 
17  percent)  may  b^  due  to  classification  differences  over 
the  period.  The  category  "minorities  includes  blacks. 
Orientals,  Native  Americans,  and  Hispanic  Americans. 

Motion  Picture  and  Television  Unions 

Table  8-75  presents  data  on  membership  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists 
(AFTRA),  Screen  Actors  GuUd  (SAG),  and  Writers  GuUd 
of  America  West.  The  membership  of  AFTRA  is  confmed 
to  broadcasting  and  includes  on-air  personnel.  The  Screen 
Actors  Guild  consists  of  performers  in  theatrical  films  and 
television  productions  as  well  as  in  radio  and  television 
commercials.  As  discussed  in  chapter  2,  there  is 
considerable  overlap  of  membership.  In  1986,  SAG 
membership  was  62,660  and  AFTRA  membership  was 
63,839.  Over  half  (55  percent)  of  SAG  members  also 
belonged  to  AFTRA,  and  54  percent  of  AFTRA  belonged 
to  SAG.  Membership  in  Writers  Guild  West  showed  little 
change,  being  about  6,000  in  1980  and  6,600  in  1987. 

Tables  0-76  to  8-83  present  data  obtained  frmn 
Saeen  Actors  Guild.  Membership  in  this  union  increasf'd 
from  2,462  in  1933  to  31,522  in  1975.  Since  19,5, 
membership  has  doubled,  reaching  62,660  by  1986 
(table  8-76).  Screen  Actors  Guild  dasdifies  type  of 
vork/eantings  into  four  groups:  theatrical,  television, 
commercial,  and  industrial.  Total  member  earnings  were 
about  S7  '".million  in  1986  (table  8-79)     Overall,  the 


largest  percent  of  member  earnings  was  from  commercials 
which  constituted  41  percent  of  total  earnings  in  1986 
(calculated  from  data  in  table  8-79).  Television  earnings 
were  a  dose  second,  at  40  percent.  Theatrical  earnings 
were  18  percent,  and  industrials  were  only  1  percent. 

Overall  most  of  the  earnings  are  from  the  Hollywood 
(56  percent)  or  New  York  branch  (34  percent)  (table  8-77). 
Hollywood  is  eq[>ecially  dominant  for  theatrical  and 
television  earnings  (61  and  75  percent,  req>ectively).  The 
highest  percent  of  commercial  and  industrial  earnings  is 
from  New  York  (49  and  35  percent,  rc^>ectively)  (table  8- 
78). 

Of  the  total  members  in  1986,  20^82  (30  percent) 
had  no  SAG  income  ovei  the  year.  Table  8-80  gives  the 
average  of  earnings  for  1986.  Of  the  total  members,  about 
1  percent  (876)  had  income  over  S150,000.  In  most  years 
for  which  dau  are  available,  about  88  to  90  percent  of 
members  had  incomes  under  S10,000  (table  8-81). 

Data  from  SAG  document  the  overrepresentation  of 
males  in  performing  roles.  About  44  percent  of  the 
members  of  SAG  are  f^miale  and  56  percent  are  male 
(table  8-82).  Of  chose  who  had  performing  roles  about 
67  percent  are  male  and  33  percent  are  women 
(table  8-83). 

Degrees  in  Communication 

Modem  media  have  pawned  a  great  interest  in  the 
variety  of  careers  in  the  communications  fields.  Table  8-84 
presents  the  number  of  degrees  awarded  in  ihe  summary 
category  of  conununications  from  1971  to  1985.  Greater 
detail  of  the  fields  included  under  the  category 
"communications'*  and  the  number  of  graduates  for  1984  is 
presented  in  table  342.  In  1972,  about  11,000  bachelors 
degrees  were  awarded  in  communicarion;  by  1985,  this 
number  had  increased  to  42,000.  Starting  with  a 
preponderance  of  men  in  these  subject'  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  the  number  of  women  drew  even  by 
1979,  and  by  1985  constituted  59  percent  of  bachelors 
degrees.  A  -imilar  pattern  followed  for  masters  degrc;;s. 
In  doctorates,  the  gap  is  closing  (table  8-84). 


Table  8-1. 

Motion  picture  theatre  box  office  receipts:  1929-1986 


1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
19)2. 
1933. 
1934.. 
1915.. 
1936.. 
r37.. 
1938.. 
19)9.. 
1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.. 

194)  .. 
1944.. 
194S.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 
194$.. 
1949.. 
19S0.. 
19S1.. 
1952.. 

195)  .. 

19S4.. 

1*55.. 

19S4.. 

1957... 

19S«... 

1959... 

1960... 

1961... 

1962... 

1963... 

1964... 

1965... 

1966... 

1967... 

1968... 
1969  .. 
1970. . . 
1971... 
1972... 
1973... 
1974... 
1975... 
1976... 
1977... 
1978. . . 
i979... 
1980. . . 
19S1... 
1982.... 
1983.... 
1984.... 
1985.... 
1986... 


to  sot  ion 
pic  tun 
thMtrcs 


Afteiuionc 
to  specified 

spKvitor 


Notion 
pictures  u 
a  porccnt 
of  total 
aduMicnt  (b) 


Pttr tonal 
consu^ition 
«ipanditures 


Notion  pictures 
as  a  percent 
of  personal 
consuaption 
expeoditures  (b) 


(dolUrs  are  in  ■illions) 


720 

913 

78.86 

77,251 

0.93 

732 

892 

82.06 

69,916 

1.05 

719 

854 

84.19 

60,482 

1.19 

527 

631 

83.52 

48,591 

1.08 

482 

573 

84.12 

45,811 

1.05 

518 

625 

82.88 

51,344 

1.01 

556 

672 

82.74 

55,764 

1.00 

626 

759 

82.48 

61,996 

1.01 

676 

818 

82.64 

66,621 

1.01 

663 

816 

81.25 

64,032 

1.04 

659 

821 

80.27 

66,968 

0.98 

735 

904 

81.31 

70,979 

1.04 

809 

995 

81.31 

80,765 

1.00 

1 ,022 

1,204 

84.88 

88,592 

1.15 

1,275 

1,455 

87.63 

99,407 

1.28 

1 ,34} 

1,S63 

85.80 

108,151 

1.24 

1 ,450 

1,714 

84.60 

119,493 

1.21 

1 ,692 

2,066 

81.90 

143,808 

1.18 

1  ,S94 

2,003 

79.58 

161,742 

0.99 

1 ,506 

1,918 

78.52 

174,749 

0.86 

1 ,451 

1,872 

77.51 

178,135 

O.Bl 

1 ,376 

1,781 

77.26 

191,966 

0.72 

1 ,310 

1,716 

76.34 

207,066 

0.63 

1 ,246 

1,655 

75.29 

717,093 

0.57 

1 ,187 

1,605 

73.96 

229,665 

0.52 

1 ,228 

1,672 

73.44 

235,841 

0.52 

1 ,326 

1,801 

73.63 

253,665 

0.52 

1 ,394 

,899 

73.41 

266,007 

0.52 

1 ,126 

1,655 

68.04 

280,409 

0.40 

992 

1,538 

64.50 

289,461 

0.34 

954 

1,571 

60.73 

310,768 

0.31 

9^^ 

1,652 

57.87 

324,903 

0.29 

955 

1,685 

56.68 

334,995 

0.29 

945 

1,757 

53.78 

335,217 

0.28 

942 

1,820 

51.76 

374,578 

0.25 

951 

1,922 

49.48 

400,381 

0.24 

1 ,067 

2,123 

50.26 

430,154 

0.25 

1 ,119 

2,310 

48.44 

464,793 

0.24 

'  ,128 

2,404 

46.92 

490,358 

0.23 

1,294 

2,653 

48.77 

535,932 

0.24 

1,400 

2,903 

48.23 

579,711 

0.24 

1,429 

3,141 

45.50 

618,796 

0.23 

1,350 

3,359 

40.19 

668,171 

0.20 

1,583 

3,487 

45.40 

733,034 

0.22 

1,524 

3,870 

39.38 

809,88s 

0  19 

1,909 

4,621 

41.31 

889,603 

0.21 

2,115 

4,775 

U.29 

979,070 

0.22 

2,036 

4,076 

49.95 

1,089,867 

0.19 

2,372 

4,986 

47.5; 

1,204,441 

0.20 

2,643 

5,802 

45.53 

1,'*^>75 

0.20 

2,82i 

6,284 

44.89 

1,507,16; 

0.19 

2,749 

6,438 

42.70 

1,668,059 

0.16 

2,960 

6,864 

43.12 

1,849,080 

0.16 

3,445 

7,540 

45  69 

1,934,894 

o.r 

3,766 

8,252 

45.64 

2,155,920 

0.17 

4,031 

9  535 

42.28 

2,430,455 

0.1/ 

3,749 

9,556 

39.23 

2,629,352 

0.14 

3,778 

10,345 

36.52 

2,799,845 

0.13 

ERIC 


(*)   Includes  »tion  picture  thMtxe,  opera,  and  entertAUMts  of  nonprofit  mstiUtiow  end  specutor  sports,   this  fipire  should  t«  distimuished 
frai  chose  in  chapter  1  lAich  eiclude  notion  pictures. 

(h)  Data  calculated  based  on  inforastion  in  this  table. 

Smmmi  U.S.  D^iartaant  of  Cmrce,  Socul  and  Econoaics  Mninistration,  Sutmu  of  Econouc  Analysis,  Surv«y  of  Currant  Business  and  Notion  ficture 
Auocution  of  Aaerica.  Inc. 

As  included  in  National  Assocution  of  Theatre  Ouners,  tncfclooedia  of  iriithition  |qh;.  wayne  fc.  ureen.  ed.,  New  Yrttk,  VY,  p.  20 
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Table  8-2. 

North  American  theatrical  fibn  rental  market  shares:  1970-1986 


Ujumer 


Year 

Coliflibia 

Fox 

HGM/UA 

Paraaount 

Universal 

Brothers 

Disney 

Orion 

Tn-Star 

(percent ) 

19 

9 

12 

13 

5 

9 

3 

7 

1971  

10 

12 

7 

17 

b 

9 

8 

3 

10 

9 

15 

22 

5 

IB 

3 

5 

1973  

7 

19 

U 

9 

10 

16 

7 

3 

NA 

11 

9 

10 

19 

23 

; 

4 

NA 

1975  

n 

U 

n 

11 

25 

9 

6 

5 

NA 

1976  

13 

16 

10 

13 

18 

7 

5 

NA 

1977  

12 

20 

18 

10 

12 

14 

6 

4 

NA 

1978. 

r 

13 

11 

zu 

17 

13 

s 

4 

NA 

1979  

  u 

9 

15 

15 

15 

20 

4 

5 

NA 

16 

7 

16 

20 

U 

4 

2 

NA 

1981  

13 

13 

9 

15 

18 

3 

1 

NA 

1982  

10 

\U 

U 

U 

30 

10 

4 

3 

NA 

1983  

21 

10 

U 

13 

17 

3 

4 

NA 

1984  

16 

10 

7 

21 

8 

19 

4 

5 

NA 

1985  

10 

11 

9 

10 

16 

18 

3 

5 

NA 

1986  

9 

8 

U 

22 

9 

12 

10 

7 

NA 

Not  available. 


lotes:   The  following  suBari2es  inforaation  on  newer,  ainor  and  defunct  distributors. 

(1)  MGI</UA  aeans  the  present  distribution  ccapany  as  well  as  the  "old"  UA,  winch  took  over  domestic 
distribution  of  NGM  product  later  in  1973. 

(2)  Includes  old  Aaerican  International  Pictures  (1970-79),  and  Filauays  Pictures  (1980-81).  Naae 
changed  to  Orion  in  1981. 

(3)  Tri-Star  Pictures  began  operation  in  April  1984. 

(4)  EriMssy  Pictures  aarket  shares  as  follows:    3  percent  in  1980  ,  5  percent  in  1981,  1  percent 
in  1983  and  1985,  nil  in  1984,  insignificant  in  other  years.   Coapany  bought  by  Coit^ia 
Pictures  in  1985.   Dino  De  Laurentiis  acquired  Eabassy's  theatrical  production-distribution 
operations  froa  Colvibia  I^ter  in  1985.   Naae  changed  to  De  Uurentiis  Entertainaent  Group, 
and  distribution  operations  renaed  June  1986.   Market  shares  for  1986  just  over  2  percent. 

(5)  Prr-'74»  the  "old"  NGH  aarket  shares  as  follovs:    4  percent  in  1970,  9  percent  in  1971, 
6  percent  in  1972  and  5  percent  in  1973.   Coapany  exited  distribution  tate  in  1973. 

(6)  National  General  Pictures  (aost  of  its  release  schedule  being  CBS-Oneaa  Center  Filas)  aarket 
shares  as  follows:    7  percent  in  1970,  8  percent  in  1971,  3  percent  in  19/2  and  8  percent  in 
1973.    NOP  also  released  First  Artists  product  under  a  coaaitaent  transferred  to  Warner  Bros, 
in  1974  when  NGP  folded. 

(7)  Cineraaa  Releasing  Corp.  (aost  of  its  releases  being  ABC  Pictures  product)  aarket  shares  as 
follows:    3  percent  over  1970-73  period.   CRC  folded  thereafter. 

(8)  Allied  Artists  Pictures  had  a  4  percent  aarket  share  in  1974.    Insignificant  in  other  years. 
Loriaav  acquired  assets  in  1981. 

Smce:    Repiinted  by  permission  froa  toilv  variety.  1987,  January  14,  1987. 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1987.  Wayne  R.  Green, 
ed..  New  York,  NY,  1987,  p.  32. 

Hethodological  note:   f^eciture  Tila  renUls  froa  *J.S.  and  Canadian  theaters,  expressed  m  percentages  of 
total  I'^stry  n^itals  (including  those  of  ainor  distributors).   This  data  table  suoaarizes  all  earlier 
published  annual  distributor  aarket  share  rankings.   Although  auch  boxoffice  data  i<:  recently  available, 
fila  rentals  -  the  distrubtors'  share  of  boxoffice  gross  -  are  preferable  in  aeasuring  distributor 
performance.     For  convenur*.  refemeces,  each  years*  largest  riarket  share  percentage  is  shown  m  a  box. 
Percentages  do  not  add  to  100  percent  in  any  vear. 
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Table  8-3. 

Box  office  markf^.t  shares:  1986 


Rank  Distribution* 

Nuaber  of  pictures 

Harket  share 

(percent) 

22.2 

11.0 

10.1 

9.5 

8.5 

8.1 

7.  Tri-Star  

7.1 

7.0 

9.     Hetro-Goldwyn-Nayer /United  Artists  

4.4 

2.7 

11.    De  Laurentiis  Entertainmt  fooup  

2.5 

12.    Hew  World  

2.0 

13.    New  Line  

1.1 

1.0 

^Covers  period  Jaiuary  6,  1986  to  January  4,  1987. 


Soufce:    Reprinted  by  perwission  froa  Daily  Variety,  January  6,  1987.  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Enuvclooedia  of  Kihi>.ition  1Q«7.  Wayne  R.  Green, 

ed..  New  York,  NY,  p.  34. 
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Table  8-4. 

Percentage  distribution  of  range  of  film  negative  costs:  1986  and  1987 
releases 


Nuober  of  each  najor's  releases  in  each  budget  category:  Budgets 


(in  Billions  of  do  iars) 


Distributor  (total) 

0-$6 

$6-$9 

$9-$12 

$12-$15 

$15-$21 

$21-$30 

$30-*^ 

1986 

(nuBber) 

Buena  VisU  (7)  

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

5 

5 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

De  Laurentiis  Entertainaent 

Group  (11)  

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

I 

0 

HGM/UA  (10)  

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Orion  (15)  

3 

6 

5 

0 

0 

I 

0 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Tri-Star  (19)  

6 

1 

5 

3 

3 

1 

0 

20th  Century  Pox  (17)  

4 

2 

2 

2 

6 

I 

0 

Universal  (13)  

4 

2 

I 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Warner  Brothers  (17)  

5 

3 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 

Total  releases  (142)  

33 

31 

26 

22 

18* 

11 

2 

1987 

Buena  VisU  (11)  

3 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Col«bia  (15)  

1 

7 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

De  Laurentiis  Enti  taiment 

Group  (12)  

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

I 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

6 

4 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

Tri-Star  (7)  

3 

2 

5 

4 

2 

0 

20th  Century  Pox  (13)  

2 

2 

3 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 

0 

4 

2 

0 

Warner  Brothers  (15)  

0 

0 

5 

3 

4 

1 

21 

33 

22 

30 

19 

11 

3 

■ote:   Excludes  foreign- language  f  ilBs  and  docinentaries/specialized  releases, 
^otal  adds  to  18;  however,  the  total  in  the  source  is  19. 

Source:    Reprinted  by  permission  froa  Daily  Variety*  July  29,  1087.  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  Rational  Association  of  Theatre  Owiers,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1987.  Wayne  Green,  ed., 
Hev  York,  HY,  1987,  p.  29. 
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Table  8-5. 

Motion  picture  advertising  expenditures  by  media:    1984  and  1985 


1984  share  1984  dollars  1985  share  1985  dollars 

(percent)  (Billions)  (percent)  (Billions) 

''^^P^P*^"                                            69.5  609.8  68.0  5/8.0 

Network  TV                                         19.0  167.2  16.8  U2.6 

  8.3  72.6  10.1  86.1 

(All  TV)                                           (27.39)  (239.8)  (26.99)  (228.7) 

^^"^                                                    2.6  23.0  2.5  20.9 

^^^s                                              0.6  4.9  0.4  3.3 

  NA  NA  2.2  18.6 

To^l                                               100. 0  877 . 5  1 00 . 0  849 .  S 

NA  -  Mot  applicable. 

U'S>  Econcric  Review^  1986,  report  prepared  by  Motion  Picture  AssocUtion  of  Anerica  Worldwide 
Market  Kesearch,  Hew  York,  MY,  Pebrua  >   1,  1987,  p. 3. 


ERIC 
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Table  8-6. 

Average  admission  prices,  selected  years:  1948-1987 


Year  releases 

19*«   $0.36 

1954   ^.W 

1958   0.68 

19^3   0.86 

196?   1.22 

19'1   1.65 

19»»   1.89 

19»   2.0J 

19'6   2.13 

19"   2.23 

19«   2.3* 

19"   2.47 

1980    2.69 

1981   2.77 

1982   2.94 

1983   3.10 

1984   3.36 

1985   3.55 

1986   3.71 

1987   3.86  (EST.) 

BSI  -  Estioated. 

Sourn:    futional  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Bncvclopedia  of  Exhibition  I<"87.  Wayne  R,  Green,  ea., 
New  York,  NY,  p.  28. 


Chart  8-1. 

Average  motion  picture  adznisBion  prices:  selected  years  1 946-1987 


Sourea:  National  Asaodatlon  of  Theatra  Oraen;  Sea  Ubla  8-8  for  fuU  dtatloc. 
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TabiO  8-7. 

Number  of  motion  pictares  released  by  natioL     distributors:  1930-1982 


1930   NA  NA  Zbb 

1931    34b  I  JAS 

i932   3S7  I  3S8 

1933    376  3  379 

W34   389  NA  389 

1935   388  3  391 

1936   413  10  i,23 

1937   487  10  497 

1938   443  20  468 

1939    468  IS  483 

1940   477  3  47S 

1941   497  7  bOU 

1942   484  8  492 

1943   426  6  432 

1944   409  6  4  IS 

i%S   367  8  37S 

1946   383  17  400 

1947   37\  SS  426 

  8  SO  448 

19*9   0<*  8S  491 

1950   ',2S  48  473 

1951   4i;  28  439 

1*52   353  33  386 

1953   378  36  414 

1954   294  7S  369 

1955   281  38  319 

1956   311  3S  346 

19S7    363  19  382 

1958   327  2S  352 

1959   236  18  2S4 

1960   233  IS  24S 

1%1   22S  IS  240 

1962   213  24  237 

1963   203  20  223 

1^    227  IS  242 

1965   257  22  279 

1966   231  26  2S7 

1967   229  3S  264 

1968   241  17  2S8 

1969   241  10  2Sl 

1970   3v  306 

1971   281  32  313 

1972   273  39  312 

1973   229  38  267 

1974   223  43  268 

1975   177  38  71S 

1976   i;/  29  206 

1977    1S4  32  186 

1978   171  20  Wl 

1979   188  26  214 

1980   193  42  23S 

1981   200  40  240 

1982   20a  39  247 


NA  •  Not  available. 

Soyrca:    Hotion  Picture  Association  of  Aaerica,  Inc, 

As  included  m  National  ^sociation  of  Theatre  (Miers,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1987.  Wayne  R.  i;reen, 
ed.,  New  York,  NY,  p.  22. 
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Chart  8-2. 

Number  of  motioxi  picturea  released  by  national  diatributors: 
1930-1982 


600 
600 
400 

aoo 

200 
100 


.'/ 


—  Re— issues 

-  New 

-  Total 


mi 


I  I  i 
1930 


n  1 1 1 1 1 

1040 


I  ■  ■  J  I 
1960 


1900 


1970 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I 
1982 


T  •  •  r 


Sourea:  MoUon  Pieton  AnodaUon  of  Amariea:  Sm  tebla  B-7  for  full  dUtion. 
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Table  8-8. 

Nineteen  years  of  independent  film  production:  1969-1987 


Independent  (b) 

All  (c) 

AAA 

AIKKIICIKICU  L 

12  aonths  ended  Nay  31 

sources 

sources 

share 

—    

vrerceiiL/ 

1%9  (a)  

30 

977 

in  B 

133 

Lin 

246 

HO.  / 

1972  

239 

/.fi  Q 

•Hl.o 

1973  

294 

m.  9 

1974  

357 

557 

OH.  X 

1975  

292 

449 

65.0 

197$  

31Z 

462 

67.5 

1977  

299 

425 

70.4 

1«78  

225 

343 

65.6 

1979  

189 

337 

56.1 

1980  

205 

342 

59.9 

171 

312 

54.3 

1982  

192 

349 

55.0 

1963  

154 

315 

48.9 

1984  

144 

311 

46.3 

170 

320 

53.1 

1986  

193 

347 

55.6 

1987  

277 

419 

66.1 

lote:  Based  on  independent-aode  features  which  received  Hotion  Picture  Association  of  Africa  (HPA^)  fil« 
rating. 

(a)  DaU  for  1%9  only  for  seven  nonths,  since  ratings  systea  began  love«ber  1,  1968. 

(b)  Excludes  production  for  aajor  colonies  by  affiliated  inoependent  units,  also  f il^  acquired  by 
negative  pickup,  and  other  deals  at  various  stages  of  production.   However,  it  includes  nany  filw 
later  acquired  for  release  by  MPAA  and  other  promnent  distributors. 

(c)  Includes  filK  froa  independents  plus  MPAA,  Walt  Disney  Productions,  Orion  (Filaways/AIP),  and  their 
affiliates. 

Source:    Reprinted  by  permission  froa  Daily  Variety,  June  15,  1987.  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  lational  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  rrfiibition  1987.  Wayne  R.  Green, 
ed..  Hew  York,  NY,  p.  37. 
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Table  8-9* 

Motion  pictures  released  in  the  United  States  by  U.S*  distributors: 
1983-1987 


Year  New  releases  Re-issues  Total 

1983   ^^  106  502 

1984   398  122  520 

1985   371  83  454 

1986   409  23  432 

1987*   220  10  230 


lote:  Includes  daU  froa  spproxiaatBly  90  distributors^  including  Not^^on  Picture  Association  of  Aaerica 
(HPAA)  ae^ber  f  iias.   X-rated  f  ilas  are  not  covered. 

^January  -  June  1987. 

Soura:    Hotion  Picture  Association  of  Aaerica)  Inc. 

iks  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners^  Encyclopedia  of  Eihibition  1987.  Wayne  R.  Green, 
ed.,  New  York,  NY,  p.  23. 
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Table  8-10. 

Motion  pictures  released  by  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America-member 
firms:  1982-1986 


Year  Mew  releases  Re- issues  Total 

1982   149  26  175 

1983   165  25  190 

1984   151  15  166 

1985   134  15  149 

1986   128  5  133 


lote:   WcabcTS  of  the  Hotion  Picture  Association  of  Aacrica  include  Coluabia  Pictures ,  Halt  Disney/Buena 
Vista,  Eibassy  Pictures  (now  De  Laurentiis  Eatertaiiaent  Group),  HGM/UA,  Orion,  Paraaount,  20th  Century 
fox.  Universal,  and  Warner  Brothers. 

Souice:   Notion  Picture  Association  of  Aaerica,  Inc. 

As  included  in  lational  Associati'm  of  Th«*atre  Owners,  Knciclo^edia  of  Exhibition  1987,  .  R.  Green,- 
ed.,  lew  York,  lY,  p.  23. 


Table  8-11. 

Classification  and  ratings  of  motion  pictures: 
November  1,  1968  -  July  31,  1987 


Percentage  of  pictures  rated  1968- July  31,  1987(a) 


6 


PG 


PG-13  (b) 


R 


X 


11.8 


34.4 


2.5 


46.6 


4.7 

(of  those 
subaitted) 


(a)  ToUl  maber  of  pictures  rated  was  7,806. 

(b)  PG-13  rating  went  into  effect  July  1,  1984, 

SouKoe:   Mational  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Bpcwlooedia  of  Exhibition  1987.  Uayne  R.  Green,  ed., 
Hew  Yorii,  ly,  p.  25. 

HBtiwdolopcal  note:  The  rating  systea,  beg^n  in  1968,  is  adunistered  by  the  Hotion  Picture  AssocUtion 
of  Aaerica,  Classil ication  and  Rating  Adiinistration.   The  categories  are  defined  as  follows: 

G:   General  Audiences  -  lothing  that  would  offend  parents  for  viewii^  by  children. 

PG:    ParenUl  Guidance  Suggested  -  Parents  urged  to  give  "parenUl  guidance."   May  conUin  sow  material 
parents  mi^t  not  like  for  thisir  young  children. 

PG-13:  Parents  Strongly  Cautioned  -  Parents  are  urged  to  be  cautious.  Sok  naterUl  nay  be  inappropriate 
for  pre-teenagers. 

R:    Restricted  -  Contains  sow  adult  material .   Parents  are  urged  to  learn  isore  about  the  fila  before 
taking  tneir  young  children  with  thea. 

X:    Ho  One  Under  17  Admitted  -  Patently  adult.   Children  are  iiot  3dnitte<;. 
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Chart  8-3. 

Distribution  oi  motion  picture  ratings:  1968* July,  1987 


Rntiqg 


POntiiig 


34A% 


o  ntinf 


Xntiqg 


PG-13ntuig 


4.7%  (of  tbofc  submitted) 


25% 


"1" 
10 


—r 
20 


"T" 

30 


40 


Note:  Total  number  of  pictures  rated  -  7,806 

Source:  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners;  See  table  8-11  for  fiill  ciution. 


Table  8-12. 

Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  ratings  totals  by  distributor: 
November  1968-July  1987 


Ratings  box  score 


Distributors 

6 

PG 

PG-13* 

R 

X 

ToUl 

6 

23 

0 

21 

5 

55 

112 

23 

2 

6 

0 

1^3 

15 

46 

0 

28 

1 

90 

hi 

186 

17 

139 

2 

385 

Delaurentiis  Entertainent 

11 

73 

4 

93 

5 

186 

79 

101 

11 

87 

2 

280 

Rational  General  Pictures... 

21 

37 

0 

21 

1 

80 

15 

152 

14 

138 

2 

321 

60 

150 

15 

135 

7 

367 

Tri-Star  

1 

13 

15 

30 

0 

59 

20th  Century  Pox  

29 

184 

11 

113 

2 

339 

43 

203 

0 

110 

8 

364 

43 

180 

15 

118 

2 

363 

Warner  Brothers  

M 

183 

12 

164 

0 

400 

381 

1,129 

87 

2,288 

306 

4,191 

Total  

903 

2,683 

203 

3,491 

343 

7,623 

*  PG-13  rati    went  into  effect  July  1,  1984. 

Soura:   Reprinted  by  pendssion  froa  Daily  Variety.  July  28,  1987.  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  Rational  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1987,  Wayne  R.  Gree', 

ed.y  New  York,  RY,  p.  24. 
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TabiQ  8-13. 

Recent  primary  sources  of  independent  pictures: 
June  1,  1986  -  BAay  31,  1987 


VolUB 

rank 


Rank  Nuaber 
last  of 
year  pictures 


C<Mpany 


Ratings 


PG  PG-n 


X  Total 


1. 

1. 

27 

2 

10 

3 

27 

0 

42 

2. 

2. 

23 

0 

5 

3 

20 

0 

28 

5- 

3. 

12 

1 

1 

3 

5 

0 

10 

^• 

6. 

5 

0 

1 

2 

7 

0 

10 

^• 

KA 

NA 

0 

1 

2 

7 

0 

10 

MA 

NA 

0 

i 

1 

7 

0 

9 

4. 

8 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

9 

NA 

MA 

0 

0 

3 

5 

0 

8 

6. 

6. 

3 

Itadale  

^ 

2 

0 

5 

0 

7 

7- 

HA 

MA 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

6 

MA 

MA 

Nev  Century/Vista  

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

6 

' " 

7. 

4 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

6 

7. 

4 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

8. 

MA 

MA 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

8. 

MA 

NA 

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

NA 

NA 

Acadeay  Hoae  Bntertainent  

0 

1 

1 

*> 

0 

!IA 

NA 

Ccncorde  CinM  Group  

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

NA 

NA 

r 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4. 

8 

Sai  jel  Goldvyn  

0 

0 

3 

0 

MA 

NA 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

10. 

MA 

NA 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

10. 

NA 

NA 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

10. 

NA 

NA 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

iO. 

NA 

NA 

The  Hovie  Store  

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

10. 

8. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

10. 

NA 

NA 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

10. 

MA 

NA 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Total,  above  coapanies  

4 

33 

29 

146 

0 

212 

Total  y  all  other  independent 

1 

9 

14 

41 

0 

65 

5 

42 

43 

187 

0 

277 

7 

81 

74 

256 

1 

419 

NA  *  No  pictu/es  rade. 

■ote:   Based  on  three  or  sore  fila  ratings  issued  by  the  Classification  and  Rating  Adninistration  during 
the  period  June  1»  1986  through  May  31 »  1987. 

(a)  Separately  identifiable  coapanies ,  not  affiliated  with  Notion  Picture  Association  of  Aaerica  (MPAA) 
■Mher  coapanies  or  Orion  (Filaiiays/AIP). 

(b)  Includes  all  independent  products,  those  froa  MPAA  co^ianies  and  affiliated  producing  units  plus  Orion 
(Filflways/AIP) .   S^v:e  1986,  Island  Alive  has  split  into  two  separate  distribution  entities ,  as  has 
Coocosde/Cineaa  Group. 

Sonrce:   Reprinted  by  pecaission  froa  Daily  Variety^  June  15,  1987.  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Eihibiticn  1987.  Wayne  R.  Green, 
ed.,  Nev  York,  NY,  p.  35. 
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Table  8-14. 

Nineteen  years  of  independent  film  production-distvibution  ratines: 
1969-1987 


Fila  ratings 


Twelve  aonths  ended  Hay  31 

G 

PG 

PG-13 

R 

X 

Total 

1%9*  

12 

7 

NA 

7 

4 

30 

25 

42 

NA 

54 

12 

133 

33 

68 

NA 

96 

44 

241 

32 

89 

NA 

100 

23 

244 

1973  

29 

92 

NA 

167 

6 

294 

1974  

47 

93 

NA 

192 

25 

357 

1975  

30 

93 

NA 

157 

12 

292 

1976  

39 

83 

NA 

163 

27 

312 

1977  

35 

78 

NA 

141 

45 

299 

1978  

32 

71 

NA 

106 

16 

255 

1979  

10 

59 

NA 

98 

22 

ie9 

12 

61 

NA 

104 

28 

205 

4 

52 

NA 

78 

37 

171 

1982  

2 

53 

NA 

127 

10 

192 

1983  

10 

38 

NA 

108 

(-2) 

154 

1984  

3 

32 

NA 

109 

0 

144 

1985  

8 

28 

13 

120 

2 

170 

1986  

7 

32 

26 

129 

(-1) 

193 

5 

42 

43 

187 

0 

277 

NA  -  Not  applicable;  this  category  was  not  used  until  1984. 

iota:   Based  on  Daily  Variety's  running  tabulation  of  ratings  issued  by  the  Classification  and  Rating 
Administration  of  the  Notion  Picture  Association  of  Anerica  (MPAA).   Excludes  production  for  najor 
c<flpanies  by  affiliated  independent  units,  filas  acquired  for  release  by  aajors  via  negative  pickup,  and 
other  deals  Bade  ui  various  stage  of  production.   Includes,  however,  aany  filBUj  later  acquired  for  release 
by  MPAA  and  other  prooinent  co^MUiies.   MP.\A  daU,  updated  and  arranged  by  Daily  Variety. 

*Data  only  for  seven  aonths,  since  rating  systea  began  Noveaber  1,  1968. 

Soura:   Reprinted  by  permission  fro«  Daily  Variety.  June  15,  1987.  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  nf  Exhibition  1987.  Wayne  R.  Green, 
ed.,  New  York,  NY,  p.  36. 
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Table  8-15. 

Top  three  annual  winners  of  the  Acadeuy  Awards:    1927-1986  (conUnued  on  next  page) 


1927-  28 

Actor:  fail  Jamngi,  •Tha  Ha;  of  All  Plash"; 
Actrui:   JtMt  Gaynor,  "SavMth  Huvtn"; 
fictm:  "Wings." 

1928-  29 

Actor:  ttumr  Baztor,  "In  Old  Arizona"; 
Actrasi:   Mtry  Pickford,  "Coquotte", 
fictiara:   ''IroodMajr  Htlody  " 

1929-  30 

Actor:  (iMfft  Arliss,  "DisrMii"; 
Actnss:   loria  Shaartr,  **Tht  Divorcae"; 
Hctura:   "All  Quiot  on  ttoa  Utstan  Front." 


19iil 

Actor:  Gar^r  Cooper,  "SarfMnt  York", 
Actress:  Joan  7oataine,  'Suspicion"; 
Picturt.   "How  Crem  Has  Valley." 

1942 

Actor:   J«aes  Capmy,  "Yankee  Doodle  Dandy"; 
Actress:   Gnmr  Garscn,  "Mrs.  Niniver"; 
ficture:   "Hrs.  Nuuver". 

1943 

Actor:   Nul  LukAs,  "Hatch  On  tbe  Rhim"; 
Actress:   Jennifer  Jones,  *Ttm  Song  of  •emadette'* 
Picture*  'Vasablanrs." 


19M 

Actor:  Harlon  Brando,  "On  the  Uaterfront"; 
Actress:  Grace  Kelly,  'T«  Country  Girl"; 
Picture:    "On  the  Haterfront." 

19SS 

Actor*   Ernest  Borsnine,  "Marty"; 
Actress:    Ama  Nafnani,  "The  Rose  Tatoo"; 
Picture:  "Mirty." 

1956 

Actor:  Yul  Brynmr,  "Ihi  Ku^  and  I"; 
Actress:    Ingrid  Beifpan,  "Anastasia"; 

Picture:    "Around  the  World  ui  80  Days." 


1930-31 

Actor:   Lionel  Barryaore,  "Pree  Soul"; 
Actress:   Nane  Dressier,  "Hin  and  Bill"; 
Picture: 


1931-32 

Actor:   Ptedric  ftarch,  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Nr.  Kyde"/ 
Wallace  Utrj,  "The  Chaap"  (tie); 
Actrees:   Helen  tkyes,  "Sin  of  Hade  Ion  Claudet"; 
Picture:   "Grand  HoUl." 


1932-33 

Actor:  Charles  Langbton,  "Prtve^c  Life  of 
Actress:    Katharine  Hepburn,  'Honung  Glory" 
Picture:  •HkvalcMe." 


One  light" 


1934 

Actor:   Clark  Gable,  "It 
Actress:   CiandetU  Colbert,  saaa 
Picture:   "It  Happened  One  Night. 


193S 

Actor:   Victor  NcLaglec,  "The  Infoner"; 
Actress:   Bett^  Davis,  "Dangerous"; 
Picture*   "Kitiny  on  the  Bounty". 

1936 

Actor:   Paul  fkmi,  "Story  of  Louis  Pasteur"; 
Actress:   Luise  Kainer,  '      Great  Ziegfeld"; 
Picture:    "The  Great  Ziegxeld." 

193; 

Actor:   Spencer  Trary,  "Captains  Courageous"; 
Actress:    Luise  Rainar,  "The  Good  Ea:^th", 
Picture:    "Life  of  SuU  Zola." 

1938 

Actor:   Spencer  Tracy,  "Boys  Town", 
Actress:   Bette  Davis,  "Jezebel"; 
Picture:   "You  Can't  Take  it  with  You." 

1939 

Actor:   Robert  Doi«at,  "G'^odbye  Nr.  Chips'  * 
Actress:   Vivien  Leigh,  "Gone  HiUi  Uie  Hind"; 
Picture:   "Gone  tath  the  Hind." 

U40 

Actor:   Jaaes  Stewart,  "The  Philadelphia  Story", 

tress:   Ginger  Rogers,  "iUtty  PoyU"; 
Picture:  "lebecca." 


1944 

Actor:   Bug  Crosby,  "Going  Ny  Way"; 
Actress:    Ingrid  Bekj^,  "Gaslight"; 
Picture:   "Goii«  Ny  Way." 

194S 

Actor:   Uy  HilUad,  "The  Lost  Weekend"; 
Actress:   Joen  Crauford,  "NilCred  Pierce"; 
Picture:   "The  Lost  Weekend." 

1946 

Actor:   Frederic  Narcfa,  "The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives"; 
.'£tr«ss:   Olivia  de  Havillaod,  "To  Each  His  Own"; 
Picture:   "The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives." 

1947 

Actor:   Ronald  Colaan,  "A  Double  Life"; 
Actress:   LsretU  Yoiag,  '*T%  Parwr's  Deughter"; 
Picture:   •"Gentlwi's  i 


1948 

Actor:   Laurence  Olivier,  '^taalet"; 
Actress:   Jena  Wyaan,  "Johnny  Belinda"; 
Picture:  "Haslet." 

1949 

Actor:   Brodenck  Crawford,  "All  the  King's  Hen"; 
Actress:   Olivia  de  HaviUand,  "The  Heiress"; 
Picture:    "Ul  the  Ku^'s  Hen." 

19M 

Actor:  Jose  Ferrer,  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"; 
Actress:  Judy  HoUida/,  "Born  YesUrday"; 
Picture:   "All  About  Kve." 

19  SI 

Actor:   Hunptarey  Bogart,  "The  African  Queen"; 
A':^ress:   Vivien  Leigh,  "A  Streetcar  Baaed  Desire" 
Picu*e:   "An  American  in  Paris." 


Actor:   Gary  Cooper,  "High  Noon", 

Actress:   Shirley  Booth,  "Cone  Back  Little  Sheba" 

Picture*   "Greatest  Show  on  Errth." 

19  S3 

Actor:    HilliM  Holden,  "Sulag  17"; 
Actress.   Audrey  Hepburn,  "Hcm  holiday"; 
Picture    "Pros  Here  to  Itemity." 


19S7 

Actor:      x  Guinnesf ,  "The  Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai"; 
Actress:   Joanne  Woodward,  "The  Three  Paces  of  Eve"; 
Picture:   "The  Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai." 

19S8 

Actor:   David  Niveii,  "Separate  Tables"; 
Actress:   Susan  P^yward,  "I  Want  to  Live"; 
Picture:  "Gigi. 

19S9 

Actor:   Oiarlton  Heston,  "Ben-lkir"; 

Actress:   Smne  Signoret,  "Rooo  at  the  Top"; 

Picture:  "Ben-}kir." 

1960 

Actor:   Burt  Lancaster,  "Claer  Gantry"; 
Actress:   iluabetfa  Taylor,  "Butterf leld  8"; 
Pictura:   "The  Apartaant." 

1961 

Actor:  Haimilian  Schell,  "Judgeaant  at  Hureaberg"; 
Actress:   Sophia  Loran,  "Two  Woaen"; 
Picture:    "West  Side  Story." 

1962 

Actor:  Gregory  Peck,  "To  Kill  a  Hockingbird"; 
Actress:  Anne  Bancroft,  "The  Kiracle  Worker"; 
Picture*    "Lawrence  of  Arabia." 

1963 

Actor:   Sidney  Poitier,  "LiUes  of  the  Field"; 
Actress:    Patricia  Real,  "Hud"; 
Picture*    "Toa  Jones." 

1964 

Actor:   Rex  Harrison,  "Hy  Fair  Udy"; 
Actress:   Julie  Andrews,  "Nary  Poppins", 
Pict'tre:    "Ny  Pair  Lady." 

)965 

Actor:   Lee  Marvin,  "Cat  Ba)lou"; 
Actress:    Julie  Qtristie,  "Darling"; 
Picture:    "The  Sound  of  Husic." 

1966 

Actor:    Paul  Scofield,  "A  Nan  for  All  Seasons"; 
Actress:   Elizabeth  Taylor,  "Who's  Afraid  of  Virginia  I 
Picture  "A  Nan  for  All  Seasons." 
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Table  8-lS. 

Top  three  annual  winners  of  the  Academy  Awards:    1927-1986  (continued  from  previous  page) 


1967  1975 

Actor:    lod  SUiitr,  "In  thi  Itaat  of  tte  liiht";  Actor:   Jack  Hicholton,  "Om  Plw  Ov«r  thi  Cuckoo's  toit", 

ActTMS:   bttaariJM  Hiptoim,  "QiMts  Wio*s  Couni  to  Dumr?*;  Actnss:   LouiM  PUtcter,  iMt; 

Pictim:  "In  tfai  HMt  of  tlw  light.'*  Pictim:   **0m  Plm  Omt  tha  Cuckoo's  Htit." 


1983 

Actor:   kcbtrt  Duvall,  ■Tcndtr  Ntrcies"; 
Actnts:   Shir  1*7  NtcUim,  "T«ibi  of  EodMnnt"; 
Pictura:   "Tubs  of  EndMnuit." 


196S 

Actor:   Cliff  Rotartaon,  "Qiirly"; 
Actrtu:   Kithirifii  Hapbun,  "Ihi  Lion  in  HinUr"/ 
luttra  Strsisaod,  'JiaBj  Girl"  (tu); 
Pictur*:  "Olivw." 

1969 

Actor:   Mb  H»9ni,  nnm  Grit**; 

ActTMS :  N^i«  teith,  '*Thi  Prioi  of  Hiss  J«ia  InxSi*"; 

Pictm:   "Nidaiglit  CoMboy  " 

1970 

Actor:   Gtoria  C.  Scott,  "Patton"; 
ActTMs:   Glonda  Jackson,  "Woaao  in  Low"; 
Pictura:  'Tatton." 

1971 

ictor:   Qmm  Hacteaa,  "Iha  Pnoch  CoMction'*; 
Actnu:  2m%  Foods,  "^Kluta**; 
Picum:   "Hm  Praocli  Cooaaction." 

1972 

Actor:   Marlon  Iranao,  "Iha  GodfatJitr"; 
Actraca:   Liia  Ninalli,  "Cabarvt"; 
Pictupa:   "Hw  Godfathar." 

1975 

Actor:   Jack  Lbmoo,  '*Sav«  tha  Ti|or"; 
Actrass:   Glands  Jackson,  "A  Touch  of  Class"; 
Pictura:   '*llia  Sti]«.» 

1974 

Actor:    Art  Camay,  Harr?  and  Tonto"; 

Actrass:    Fllan  lurstTti,  "Alica  Doasn't  Liva  Hara  AnjMra**; 

Pictm:    '*1ha  Godfathar,  Part  II." 


1976 

Actor:   Patar  Pinch,  'Itetwork"; 
Actrass:   Paya  Ounanay,  smb; 
Pictioa:  "locky." 

1977 

Actor:  Uchard  Orsyfuss,  "Tha  Goodbya  Gul"; 
Actrass:  Diana  Kaaton,  "tania  Hall"; 
Pictiva:   "tenia  Hall." 

1978 

Actor:   Jon  Voi|ht,  "Conif«  Hoat"; 
Actrass:  Jana  Poods,  '*Coaui|  Hoaa"; 
Pictioa:   "Ttm  Daar  iMitar." 

1979 

Actor:  Dustin  Hoffaan,  "KraMr  vs.  Krvaar"; 
Actrass:   Sally  Piald,  Itarm  te**; 
Pictioa:   "Kraaar  vi.  KraBar." 

1980 

Actor:   Robart  Oe  Hiro,  *tacii«  Bull"; 
Actrass.  Sitxj  Spacak,  Coal  Hinar's  Daufhter"; 
Pictioa:   ''Qctlinary  Paopla." 

1981 

Actor:  Hanry  Pooda,  "On  Goldon  Pond"; 
Actrass:   Katharxna  Hapbuzn,  "Oa  Goldkj  Pond"; 
Pictioa:   "ChanoU  of  Pira." 

1482 

Actor:   Ion  Kii^slay,  "HMhi"; 

Actrass:   Haryl  Straap,  "Sophia's  Choica"; 

Pictioa:  "Gandhi." 


1984 

Actor:   P.  Ii<rray  Abrahia,  "AMdaus"; 
Actrass:   Sally  Piald,  "Placas  in  tha  Haart"; 
Pictura:  "Jtadaus." 

198S 

Actor:   HiUiaa  Hurt,  "Kiss  of  tha  Spidar  Uooan"; 
Acu  m:  Garaldina  Paga,  "The  Trip  to  lountiful"; 
Pictura:   "Out  of  Africa." 

1986 

Actor:    Paul  Na««in,  "The  Color  of  Honay"; 
Actress:   Narlae  Natlui,  "Ouldran  of  a  Lessar  God"; 
Pictura:   "Platoon  " 


Sa«ta:    lational  Assocxation  of  Thaaur  Owiars,  Enciclocadia  o|  Mufrmri         «*yne  t.  Graen,  ad.,  Naw  York,  BY,  pp.  46-47. 
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Table  8-16. 

Twenty-five  top  grossing  films:  1986 


Title  (Distributor) 


Gross 


(in  dollars) 


1.  Top  Gun  (P2L.-aB0unt)  , 

2.  Crocodile  Dundee  (ParaoKXint)  

3.  The  Karate  Kid»  Part  il  (Colunbia)  

k.   The  Color  Purple  (Warner  Bros.)  

5.  Back  to  Schcol  (Orion)  

6.  (kit  of  Africa  (Universal)  ,  

7.  Aliens  (20th  Century  Pox)  

8.  Ruttiiess  People  (Disney)  

9.  Ferris  Bueller*s  Day  Off  (Paraaount)... 

10.  Star  Trek  IV  (Para«junt)  

11.  Jewel  of  the  Hile  (20th  Century  Pox)... 

12.  Down  and  Oit  in  Beverly  Hills  (Disney). 

13.  Cobra  (Warner  Bros.)  

14.  Stand  By  Me  (Colurt)ia)  

15.  Legal  Eagles  (Universal)  

16.  The  Color  of  Money  (Disney)  

17.  Police  Acadeoy  3  (Warner  Bros.)  

18.  Pretty  in  Pink  (Paraaount)  

19.  Short  Circuit  (Tri-Star)  

20.  Poltergeist  II  (HGM/UA)  

21.  About  Last  Wight  (Tri-Star)  

22.  The  Golden  Child  (Paraaount)  

23.  Peggy  Sue  Got  Married  (Tri-Star)  

24.  Running  Scared  (MGM/UA)  

25.  Gui^  Ho  (Paraaount)  

ToUl  


170,126,8S6 
116,176,85f 
114,878,729 
95,478,442 
90,424,432 
83,142,343 
77,632,096 
71,624,879 
70,136,369 
67,931,249 
65,600,000 
62,134,225 
49,042,224 
48,601,637 
47,160,584 
44,418,398 
43,576,193 
40,471,663 
40,456,961 
39,541,562 
38,702,310 
33,543,773 
37,726,832 
37,671,564 
36,611,610 

1,627,816,787 


Source:   The  Hollywood  Reporter.  January  5,  1987. 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encvclooedia  of  Exhibition  1987.  Wayne  R.  Green, 
ed..  New  York,  NY,  p.  28. 


Table  8-17. 

Number  of  theatre  screens,  selected  years:    1948  -  1987 


Vear  Indoor  Drive-in  Total 


1948  (a)   17,811  820  18,631 

1954   14,716  3,775  18,491 

1958   12, ?n  4,063  16,354 

1963   9,150  3,502  12,652 

1964  (b)   9,200  3,540  12,740 

1965   9,240  3,585  12,825 

1966    9,290  3,640  12,930 

1967    9,330  3,670  13,000 

1968   9,500  3,690  13,190 

1969    9,750  3,730  13,480 

1970   10,000  3,750  13,750 

1971   10,300  3,770  14,070 

1972   10,580  3,790  14,370 

1973   10,850  3,800  14,650 

1974   11,612  3,772  15,384 

1975   12,168  3,801  15,969 

1976   12,562  3,414  15,976 

1977   12,990  3,564  16,554 

1978   13,129  3,626  16,755 

1979   13,439  3,656  17,095 

1980   14,171  3,504  17,675 

1981   14,790  3,354  18,144 

1982   15,117  3,178  18,295 

1983   16,032  2,852  18,884 

1984   16,749  2,840  19,589 

1985  (c)   18,327  2,770  21,097 

1986  (c)   19,947  2,718  22,665 

1987  (c)                       .  ...  20,637  2,084  22,721 


(a)  DaU  for  1948,  1954,  1958,  ana  1963  froa  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C. 

(b)  DaU  froa  1964-1987  froa  various  sources. 

(c)  Revised  August  1987. 

Source:  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1987.  Wayne  R.  Green,  ed.. 
New  York,  NY,  p.  16. 
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Table  8-18. 

Movie  attendance:  1922-1965 


Average 
weekly 

Year  attendance 


(in  Billions) 

1922   40 

1923   « 

1924   46 

1925   46 

1926    50 

1927   57 

1928   65 

1929   80 

1930   90 

1931   75 

1932   60 

1933   60 

1934    70 

1935   80 

1936   88 

1937    88 

1938  ,   85 

1939   85 

1940   80 

1941   85 

1942   85 

1943   85 

19M   85 

1945   85 

1946   90 

1947   90 

194U   90 

1949    70 

1950   60 

1951   54 

1952   51 

1953   46 

1954   49 

1955   46 

1956   47 

1957   45 

1958   40 

1959   42 

1960   40 

1961   42 

1962    43 

1963   42 

1964    44 

1965   44 


lote:    Alaska  and  Hawaii  excluded. 

Saiirc«:  (1922-1965)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics  Colonial  Tiaes  to  1970,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1975,  Series  H  862-877. 
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Table  8-19. 

Motion  picture  theatres  box  office  attendance:  1970-1987 


Yearly  adaissions  Percent  change  froa 

(aillions)  previous  period 


1970   920.6  NA 

1971   820.3  -10.90 

1972   93A.1  +13.87 

1973   864.6  -  7.44 

1974   1,010.7  +16.90 

1975   1,032.8  +  2.19 

1976   957.1  -  7.33 

1977   1,063.2  +11.09 

1978   1,128.2  +  6.11 

1979   1,120.9  -  0.9 

'  %   1,021.5  -  8.9 

'^81   1,067.0  t  4.36 

1982   1,175.4  +10.16 

1983   1,196.9  +  1.83 

1984   1,199.1  +  0.18 

1985   1,056.0  -  12.0 

1986    1,017.2  -  3.o8 

1987^   511.9  NA 


NA  -  Not  applicable /available. 
*  January  -  June  1987. 

Source:    Notion  Picture  Association  of  Aoerica,  Inc. 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Eihibition  1987.  Wayne  R.  Green,  ed. 
Hew  York,  MY,  p.  21. 
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00  Table  8-20. 

Percentage  distribution  of  motion  picture  frequency  of  attendance  by  age  and  marital  status: 
1985-1987 


Total  pi«blic  age  12 
and  over 

Adult  public  age  18 
and  over 

Teenagers  age  12  to  17 

Harried 

Single 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1985 

1986 

1987 

(percent) 

Fr(^quent  (at  least  once 

22 

21 

23 

21 

20 

72 

48 

46 

47 

16 

13 

15 

30 

29 

28 

Occasional  (once  in  2  to 

29 

25 

27 

28 

25 

27 

38 

34 

37 

29 

25 

29 

26 

25 

25 

Infrequent  (less  than 

9 

11 

10 

11 

11 

3 

10 

6 

11 

n 

13 

/ 

9 

8 

39 

38 

k\ 

kk 

9 

8 

8 

43 

SO 

42 

37 

38 

37 

1 

0 

\ 

1 

JL 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'^Less  th^  1/2  percent. 


S^rce-  Lncidence  of  Motion  Picture  Attendance,  a  study  conducted  for  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  A«rica,  Inc.,  by  Opinion  Research 
Corporation,  Princeton,  NJ,  July  1987,  pp.  2  and  3. 

Observational  note:  Frequent  oioviegoers  constiUite  only  23  percent  of  the  public  age  12  and  over,  but  continue  to  account  for  84  percent  of 
admissions. 
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Table  8-21. 

General  fund  reyenues  and  expenditures,  American  Film  Institute:  1979-1986  (continued  on  next  page) 
Categories  1979 


Revenues 

Fedem  gnnts  and  cootnctt   2,461 

Membenhip   1^087 

Special  emits    918 

Private  grants  and  ooptributions   714 

Film  and  video  exiiilnrion   287 

Filmmaker  tiaining  .  273 

Seminan,  oouises,  aad  lectuics   131 

Publicatioos   171 

Donated  tents,  goods,  and  leiviccs   268 

Miscellaneoos   116 

Total  revenues     6,426 


Ei^ndituies 

ProgiamSen'm 

Education  and  training     1^7 

Membeiship    1,135 

Exhibition   ^.  514 

Special  evcntt   _  ^   601 

Publicatioits   ^   880 

Preseivation  and  documenution   657 

Toul  program  services      5^34 


Supporting  services 

General  and  administrative   l^S 

Fundraising    155 

Other,  principally  interest   na 

Toul  supporting  services  ^   1,400 


Toul  operating  expenses   6,734 

Depreciation   Na 

Excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures   (308) 


NA  -  Not  available. 
-  Not  applicable. 

Notes:  Figures  may  not  add  to  touts  d  je  to  rounding.  All  figures  are  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

(a)  Category  is  national  events. 

(b)  Includes  facilities  acquii;ition  and/or  renovation. 

(c)  Publication  of  AmenMi  Film  magazine  moved  to  New  Yoric  in  FY  1986.  Now  under  co-publication  arraneement  with 
Sackler  Foundation.  ^  * 

S!"iM<  ^^'^^  Institute.  Annual  Report.  Washington,  D.C..  1979-1980.  p.  29;  198M982,  p.  32. 1982-1983,  p.  29;  1983-1984.  p.  29;  1984-1985,  p. 
29j  1^15-1986,  p.  29.  * 


1960 

1981 

1962 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1966 

(in  thoimnds  of  dollars) 

2326 

2^ 

3,005 

2,684 

2399 

3,255 

1,263 

1,451 

1,641 

1,734 

1334 

1 790 

946(a) 

M35  (a) 

1,142  (a) 

1,697 

2,045 

847 

U30 

2,746 

2,178 

2,553 

7704 

2<1T7 

370 

275 

jiy 

301 

201 

213 

*l*f 

2<6 

306 

283 

332 

647 

703 

764 

188 

92 

179 

169 

262 

324 

477 

336 

566 

669 

962 

1,056 

1,181 

511 

346 

346 

270 

221 

114 

55 

92 

195 

182 

149 

141 

J 10 

7.460 

8,782 

10,714 

10,494 

11358 

12,587 

13,222 

1,781 

1.935 

2,177 

2,075 

2^2 

2414 

3,004 

930 

963 

1,138 

1,239 

U19 

1,257 

1,426 

704 

870 

1,033 

903 

507 

518 

549 

662 

765  (a) 

708  (a) 

942 

1.456 

1  217 
1,^1  / 

1,099 

1,249 

1,531 

1.847 

l!7P6 

1,983 

1227 

918 

682 

967 

1,011 

1,142 

1.111 

U78 

6,094 

6,469 

7,555 

8.017 

8.442 

8,60C 

8348 

1,282 

1,195 

1,367 

1^2 

1.496 

1,^ 

1,288 

202 

363 

463 

343 

369 

709 

565 

NA 

551  (b) 

1,109  (b) 

836  (b) 

809 

865 

646 

1,484 

2,109 

2,939 

2,674 

2,959 

2,499 

7,578 

8478 

10.494 

10,549 

11,116 

11,559 

11346 

NA 

NA 

464 

564 

NA 

NA 

NA 

(118) 

204 

219 

(619) 

742 

1,028 

1.876 

629 


Table  8-21. 

General  fund  revenues  and  e  cpenditures,  American  Film  Institute:  1979-1986  (continued  from 
previous  page) 


Methodolofical  note:  Tbe  only  natkmal  artt  orgyntzation  in  the  Lnited  Sutes  devoted  to  rdm,  television,  and  video,  the  American  Film 
Institute  ww  established  in  1967  to  serve  as  a  point  of  national  focus  and  a  center  of  cooidination  for  the  many  individuals  and  institutions 
concerAed  with  the  moving  image  as  art  Three  major  goals  guide  the  work  of  the  American  Film  Institute: 

•  To  increase  recognition  and  understanding  of  the  moving  image  as  an  art  form; 

•  To  identify,  c  svelop,  and  encourage  new  ulent;  and 

e  To  esublish,  through  innovative  fundraising  and  sound  flscal  management,  the  necessary  resources  for 
achievement  of  Institute  goals. 

Through  a  series  of  interrelated  programs  emanating  from  itt  Los  Angeles  campus  and  iu  ofTices  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C,  the  Institute  conducts  activities  around  the  country  which  celebrate  and  nurture  the  fllm  and  video  aru.  The  Institute: 

•  Coordinates  the  preservation  of  our  moving  image  heriUge  through  its  National  Center  for  Film  and  Video 
Preservation  created  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts; 

•  Publishes  a  monthly  magazine  about  the  fllm  and  video  arts,  American  Film,  which  goes  to  135,000  AFI  members; 

•  Exhibits  programs  of  fllm  and  video  at  the  AFI  Theater  in  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  ArU;  provides 
touring  programs  of  fllm  and  guest  speakers  at  exhibition  sites  around  the  countiy,  presentt  the  annual  AFI  FBST 
-Los  Angeles; 

•  MainUins  a  conservatory  for  training  film  and  videomalcers  from  the  United  States  and  around  the  world; 

•  Conducts  workshops  and  seminars  on  fllm,  television,  and  video  for  the  public  in  aties  across  the  country; 

•  Administers  NEA  funds  for  production  grants  to  independent  fllmmakers; 

•  Enhances  opportunities  for  and  recognition  of  student  fllmmakers  through  a  fllm  distribution  program;  and 

■  Conductt  a  television  workshop  and  provides  forums  and  screening  faciHties  for  the  bui^geoning  community  of 
artists  working  in  the  flekl  of  television  am*  video,  af*d  otherwise  serves  as  a  national  advocate  for  t  e  art  form  of 
the  moving  image,  iU  anists,  and  the  organizations  that  serve  them. 

Less  than  23  percent  of  the  Institute's  annual  budget  is  ^ceived  from  the  NEA;  the  balance  is  raised  each  year  through  fundraising  and 
revenue-generating  activities.  This  note  is  taken  from  the  1985-86  Annual  Report. 


Table  8-22. 

Utilization  of  selected  media,  selected  years:  1950-1986 


ItM 

Unit 

19S0 

1960 

1970 

1975 

1980 

198: 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

Households  with 

(c, 

78.5 

87.0 

(a) 

93.0 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

91.8 

91  8 

92.2 

Radio  ssts  (b)  

92.6 

%.3 

98.6 

98.6 

99.0 

99.0 

99  0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

Averafe  nabei  of  sets  

2.1 

3  7 

5.1 

5.6 

5  5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.4 

3.9 

45.8 

i8.5 

68.5 

76.3 

79  9 

81.5 

83.3 

83.8 

84.9 

85.9 

Television  sets  (e)  

9 

87 

95 

97 

98 

98 

9o 

98 

98 

98 

98 

Hillions  

(d) 

0.3 

20.9 

46. <r 

63.4 

66.3 

71.4 

73.9 

75.8 

77.7 

80.1 

Aver*  a  vicvuig  per  day  (f). 

Hours  

k.b 

5.1 

5.9 

6.1 

6.6 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

7  1 

7.1 

(a) 

Avertfe  maber  of  lets  (g).. 

iiaber  

1.01 

1.13 

1.39 

1.^ 

1.66 

1.70 

1.75 

1.79 

1.78 

1.8 

1.83 

Cable  TV  (h)  

Percent  

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

19.8 

25.3 

29.0 

37.2 

41.2 

44.6 

46.8 

Percent  

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

1.1 

1.8 

3.1 

5.5 

10.6 

20.8 

36.0 

CoMercial  r»Iio  stations:  (d) 

Iinber  

-c,237 

3,539 

4,323 

4,463 

'1,589 

4,634 

:.,668 

4,733 

4,754 

4,718  (j) 

(a) 

FM  

Huiber  

676 

815 

2,196 

2,767 

3,282 

3,349 

3,380 

3,527 

3,716 

3,875  (j) 

(a) 

Television  stations:   Total  (k).. 

iiaber  

93 

559 

862 

953 

1,011 

1,038 

1,065 

1,106 

1,138 

1,182 

1,235 

Mber  

(a) 

515 

bJJ 

706 

734 

756 

777 

813 

841 

883 

919 

Cable  ulevision:  ft) 

iiaber  

70  (1) 

640 

2,490 

3,W6 

4,225 

4,375 

4,825 

5,600 

6,200 

6,844 

7,600 

.01  (1) 

.65 

9.8 

15.5 

18.3 

21.0 

25.0 

30.0 

31.3 

37.5 

Daily  tmnpapn  circulation  (■) 

Imber  

Millions  

53.8 

62.1 

60.7 

6^.2 

61.4 

62.5 

62.6 

63.1 

62.8 

(a) 

Per  capicA  (n)  

iiaber  

.354 

.327 

.305 

.282 

.275 

.267 

.269 

.267 

.267 

.263 

(a) 

(a)   Por  oco^iad  housing  uniU,  1950  through  1980,  as  of  April  1;  thtreafter,  as  of  Kajxh,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Housing:    I960.  1970. 
^  IW.  vol.  1,  and  unpublished  daU. 


(b)  As  of  Deceaber  31,  except  as  noted.  Radio  Advei:ising  Bureau,  Mew  York,  KY,  Radio  Pacts,  annul  (copyright).   Nueber  of  sUtion.  on  the  air  ca^>iled 
froa  Pederal  CoHunicatioos  CoMission  reports. 

(c)  Inforaetion  is  not  available. 

(d)  Indicates  that  the  response  is  zero. 

(e)  1970-1975,  as  of  Septeaber  of  prior  year;  all  other  years  as  of  January  jf  year  shown,  '950-1965  National  Broadcasting  Colony,  Hew  York,  MY; 
thereafter,  A.C.  lielsen  Cor^Muiy,  Morthbrook,  IL,  Kielsen  leporl  on  Television  (copyrig^it). 

(f)  Calendar  yiar  dau,  A.C.  Nielsen  Coapany,  Northbrook,  a,  Nielsen  Report  on  Telcvisi  n  (copy  ight). 

(g)  1970  and  1975,  as  of  Septeaber;  all  other  years,  as  of  January.    Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Television  Bureau  of  Advertisii<g,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY, 
"Trends  in  Television  1950  to  DaU,"  Kerch  1986. 

(h)  As  of  Pebruary«  see  footnote  g. 

(i,   As  of  Pebnary.   Excludes  AlasU  and  Hawaii,  A.C.  Nielsen  Coapany«  Northbrook,  11.  VCR  Trends  (copyright), 
(j^   As  of  Pebruary  1986. 

(k)   As  of  Jaiiiary  I,  Television  Digest,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC,  Television  and  C^blr  Pactbook.  annual  (copyright).   Nuober  of  television  stations  on 
the  air. 

(1)    Dau  for  1952. 

(e)   As  of  Septeaber  30,  except  1950  and  1960,  as  of  October  i.  Editor  4  Publisher,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  E«.itor  A  Publisher  International  Year  Book, 
annual  (copyright). 

(n)   Per  capiu  based  on  toul  resident  population  enuoerated  as  of  Ap-il  i,  19/0  and  1980,  and  estimated  as  of  July  1  for  other  years. 

Sources:    Pigures  taken  froa  sources  listed  in  footnotes;  as  coapiled  by  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1987. 
Uashingcon,  D.C.,  1986,  p.  531. 


Table  8-23, 

Number  of  television  stations  on  air:  1946-1986 


Vtir 

VMr 

Total 

UHF 

UKF 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Grand 

lear 

CoMercial 

BTV 

VHP 

Coaaercial 

BTV 

UHF 

Conercial 

BTV 

ToUl 

1  ALl 

•lA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6* 

1  OI."J 

UA 

NA 

12 

llA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

12 

1  OLtk. 

UA 

HA 

16 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16 

1  OLO 

UA 

MA 

NA 

CI 

UA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

51 

1  0<«A 

IIA 

HA 

NA 

9o 

UA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

98 

1  O^l 

IIA 

NA 

*0/ 

llA 

NA 

NA 

HA 

NA 

NA 

107 

1  0^7 

MA 

MA 
NA 

1  AO 

XUo 

UA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

108 

Ma 

MA 
NA 

1  OA 

UA 

NA 

NA 

6 

NA 

NA 

126 

1 
1 

iZi 

1 

122 

354 

2 

356 

io^^ 

907 

Q 

o 

lAC 

iOb 

1 1  f 
XX4 

3 

117 

411 

11 

422 

1 0^ 

1AA 

Li 

1CT 

ib/ 

AT 

b 

102 

441 

18 

459 

10^7 

\n^ 

1  -J 
it 

lOO 

AA 

6 

96 

471 

23 

494 

0(vA 

/.1 1 

99 

All 

4ii 

O/. 

6 

90 

495 

28 

523 

lO^O 

Lit 

Di 

*K)1 

/  / 

7 

84 

510 

35 

545 

LL(\ 

TC 
/b 

10 

OC 

ob 

515 

44 

559 

A^l 

17 

/>oo 

/o 

lb 

91 

527 

52 

579 

/•^fl 

A1 

CA1 

bui 

0*3 

19 

102 

541 

02 

603 

1  Oilt 

HO 

CI  o 

biz 

Al 

91 

22 

113 

557 

68 

625 

lOi^ 

1. 

CJ 

COA 

bZ9 

88 

32 

120 

564 

85 

649 

Afti 

^& 
JO 

OA 

biv 

OO 
OO 

41 

129 

569 

99 

668 

AHA 

Oj 

CC1 

bbX 

AA 

49 

148 

585 

114 

699 

1<W«7 

AOO 

/I 

bo? 

118 

S6 

174 

610 

127 

737 

iQiUI 

/.OO 

c 

b/4 

136 

75 

211 

635 

150 

785 

lOAO 

/.OO 

/o 

CTT 

b// 

163 

97 

260 

662 

175 

837 

107A 

CA1 

OA 

COl 

bol 

176 

105 

281 

677 

185 

862 

1 071 

^1 

ac 
OO 

589 

1  TA 

1/9 

113 

292 

682 

199 

881 

1  079 

Q/\ 

CAO 

b9o 

IOC 

lob 

123 

308 

693 

213 

906 

1  071 

CIA 

V3 

^Al 

603 

187 

137 

324 

697 

230 

927 

1  OIL 

CI  "J 

605 

184 

149 

333 

697 

241 

938 

1  07^ 

CI  1. 

oc 

609 

192 

152 

344 

706 

247 

953 

1  07A 

^1  1 

07 

608 

1  AA 

190 

162 

352 

701 

259 

960 

1077 

^  i  ^ 

1 A1 

ill  L. 

oio 

1  Ail. 

Ito 

160 

356 

711 

^.61 

972 

1978  

  515 

102 

6W 

201 

164 

365 

716 

266 

982 

1979  

  515 

107 

622 

209 

167 

376 

724 

274 

9<58 

1980  

  516 

109 

625 

218 

168 

386 

734 

277 

1011 

1981  

  519 

111 

630 

237 

171 

408 

756 

282 

1038 

1982  

  517 

112 

629 

260 

176 

436 

777 

288 

1065 

1983  

  519 

114 

633 

294 

179 

473 

813 

293 

1106 

1984  

  523 

117 

640 

318 

180 

498 

841 

297 

1138 

1985  

  520 

121 

641 

363 

193 

556 

883 

314 

1197 

1986  

  522 

121 

643 

397 

195 

592 

919 

316 

1235 

NA  -  Not  available. 


■ote:   These  figures  represent  data  as  of  January  1  for  each  year. 
*Does  not  include  one  construction  permit  operating  intermittently. 

Source:    Television  Digest,  Inc.,  Television  and  Cable  Pactbook,  Washington,  P.C,  1986,  p.  A-17. 
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Table  8*24. 

Households  with  leleTision  receivers:  1946-1986 


Television  hoaes 


H«s  with  Percent  of     Percent  w:th        Percent  Percent 

television  *ii  U.S.      two  or  .ore       with  UHP     with  color 

receivers  ho^s        receivers      receivers  receivers 

I9k6   ^ 

1947  

  9W.000  2.30  1 

1950   ,  /WW. 

1951  9.00  1 

1,52 10.320,000  23.50  2 

,953   15,300,000  34.20  2 

1,5^   20,400,000  44.70  3 

  26,000,000  55.70  3 

1955  

1956   J  0.02 

1957   f  •'~'°«'  S  -  O.OS 

1958...  M.9O0.0OO  78.60                    6  ,.2  „ 

1959...    .  «.925.0O0  gj.jo                    ,  „  ^„ 

  W.950,000  85.90                   10  g.O  0  60 

1960 

1961. '.'."! W.750.000  87.10  »  ,.0  o.70 

1962   ".200.000  88.80  „ 

1963.  .  «.855.000  90.OO                   «  ,.,  j.^o 
1964....  ! 50.300.000  ,i.jo  ,j               ,  j 

  51.600.000  92.30                   »  jj.,  3 

1965  

1966....  52.700.000  92.60                  22  27.5  5.30 

1967.  53.850.000  93.00                   25  Jg.O  9.7O 

1968.. 55.130.000  93.60  28  47.5  u  jO 

1969  56.670.000  9<..60                   29  57.0  24.20 

  58.250.000  95.00                   33  66.0  32  00 

1970  

1,71  59.700.000  95.20                   34  73.0  39  20 

1,72.  61.600.000  95.50                   36  80.0  45.IO 

1973.... 63.500.000  95.80  38  81.0  52.80 

197*   65.600.000  96.00                   41  g^.o  40.IO 

  66.800.000  96.10                   42  89.0  67.30 

1975  

1976...  68.500.000  97.10                   43  9I.O  70.80 

1977  ro.500.000  97.30                   45  NA  73.30 

1978..  n.SOO.OOO  97.90                   47  92.0  76.OO 

1979..  7*.500.000  98.OO                   48  NA  81.00 

  76.300.000  98.00                    50  HA  83  00 

1980  

1981....  77.300.000  98.00  50  95.0  87.00 
1982....  82.500.000  98.OO  50  96.0  89.00 
1983  83.200.000  98.00  NA  NA  NA 
1984 83.300,000  98.OO  NA  NA  NA 
  83.800.000  98.00                   NA                NA  na 

WW.'   »a  na  na 

   85.900,000  98.Ca                   NA  NA  NA 

—  Not  applicable. 
NA  -  Not  available. 

As  uicIikM  in  rh„«»*-,  u  c.    ,       "=«i»«-s)-    1982  daU  fr«  Arbitron  supplied  directly  to  Christopher  H.  Sterluii! 

SsSTp^Lg^  ■  ^19^''  aS^;«<;tron.c  Hedia:    A  C.de  .0  T„^,      .„.^  ,  ,  J'^  '^- 

'  ^         '  <Taeger,  New  York,  IIY,  1984,  p.  237,  table  680-A  (1983-1986).  

(1983-1986)  dat   update,  frc  A.  C.  Nielsen  C-pany,  Nielsen  Rennet  ^  T,w,„„.  j,, 


Table  8-25. 

Number  of  network-affiliate  television  stations:  1947-1982 


Total  Total  network 

NBC  afTiIiates  CBS  afTiItates  ABC  afTiIiates        commeicial  afTitiates 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

1947  

.  .  ,  ,  2 

16.7 

1 

83 

1 

83 

12 

4 

1948  

9 

563 

3 

18.8 

5 

37.5 

16 

16 

1949   

  25 

49.0 

15 

29.4 

11 

21.6 

51 

50 

98 

1950   

56 

57.1 

27 

27.6 

13 

13.3 

98 

96 

OQ 

1951  

63 

58.9 

30 

28.0 

14 

13.1 

107 

107 

inn 

1952   

64 

593 

31 

28.7 

15 

13.9 

108 

108 

inn 

1953   

71 

563 

33 

26.2 

24 

19.0 

126 

125 

1954   

  164 

463 

113 

31.9 

40 

113 

354 

317 

90 

1955   

189 

46.0 

139 

33.8 

46 

11.2 

411 

374 

91 

7L 

1956   

200 

45.4 

168 

38.1 

53 

12.0 

441 

421 

1957   

205 

43i 

180 

38.2 

60 

12.7 

471 

445 

OA 

3^ 

1958   

209 

42.2 

191 

38.8 

69 

13.9 

495 

1959   

  213 

41.8 

193 

37.8 

79 

155 

510 

485 

95 

1960   

  214 

41.6 

195 

37.9 

87 

16.9 

515 

496 

96 

1961   

  201 

38.1 

198 

37.6 

104 

19.7 

527 

503 

95 

1962   

  201 

37.2 

194 

35.9 

113 

20.9 

541 

506 

94 

1963   

  203 

36.4 

194 

34.8 

117 

21.0 

557 

514 

92 

1964   

  212 

37.6 

191 

33.9 

123 

21.8 

564 

526 

93 

1965   

  198 

34.8 

190 

33.4 

128 

22.5 

569 

516 

91 

1966   

  202 

345 

193 

33.0 

137 

23.4 

585 

532 

91 

1967   

  205 

33.6 

191 

313 

141 

23.1 

610 

537 

88 

1968   

  207 

32.6 

192 

30.2 

148 

233 

635 

547 

86 

1969   

  211 

31.9 

190 

28.7 

156 

23.6 

662 

557 

84 

1970   

  215 

31.8 

193 

28.5 

160 

23.6 

677 

568 

84 

1971   

  218 

32.0 

207 

30.4 

168 

24.6 

682 

593 

87 

1972   

  218 

315 

209 

30.2 

172 

24.8 

693 

599 

86 

1973   

  218 

313 

210 

30.1 

176 

253 

697 

604 

87 

1974   

  218 

313 

212 

30.4 

181 

26.0 

697 

611 

88 

1975   

  219 

30.8 

213 

30.0 

185 

26.0 

706 

617 

87 

1976   

  218 

30.7 

213 

30.0 

182 

25.6 

701 

613 

87 

1977   

  212 

29.1 

210 

28.8 

190 

26.1 

711 

612 

86 

1978   

  213 

293 

208 

28.6 

195 

268 

716 

616 

86 

1979   

213 

293 

208 

28.6 

202 

27.5 

724 

623 

86 

1980   

  213 

28.6 

200 

26.8 

202 

27.1 

734 

615 

84 

1981   

  213 

283 

200 

26.6 

207 

27.5 

756 

620 

82 

1982   

215 

27.8 

200 

258 

206 

26.6 

777 

621 

80 

Sources:  Number  of  network  afTiIiates:  Christopher  H.  Sterling  and  John  M.  Kittross,  Stay  Tuned:  A  Concise  History  of  AmerKan 
Broadcasting.  Wadsworth  Publishing  Co.,  Belmont,  CA,  1978,  p.  515  for  data  through  1977;  and  directly  from  networks  to  Christopher 
H.  Sterling  for  yean  since. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Media:  A  Guide  io  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technologies  1920-1983. 
Praegcr,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  p.  24,  table  181-A. 
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Table  8-26. 

Number  of  network -affiliate  raoio  stations:  1927-1982 


Nutual  ToUl  AM  Toul 

NBC  Affiliatts        CBS  Affiliates  affiliates  ABC  affiliates     sUtions       nttvork  sUtions 


¥«ar 

Percent 

Parcent 

Niaber 

Percent 

Nu^r 

Percent 

Ikaber 

NuBber 

Percent 

4. 1 

16 

2.3 

NA 

NA 

HA 

681 

1928 

52 

J  f 

2.5 

KA 

HA 

NA 

NA 

677 

69 

10 

58 

8. 3 

b9 

/  .V 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

696 

107 

^5 

1930  

  71 

11.5 

60 

9.7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

618 

131 

21 

12.3 

/6 

12.4 

MA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

61? 

151 

25 

1932 

86 

lb. 2 

84 

13.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

604 

170 

26 

1933 

88 

Ik  7 

91 

15.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

599 

179 

30 

1934 

88 

15. 1 

92 

15.8 

0.7 

HA 

HA 

583 

184 

32 

1935  

  88 

15.0 

97 

16.6 

3 

0.5 

NA 

NA 

585 

188 

32 

1936  

14. d 

98 

15.9 

39 

6.3 

NA 

NA 

616 

226 

37 

1937 

111 

17.2 

105 

l6  3 

80 

12.4 

HA 

NA 

646 

2% 

46 

1938 

142 

20.6 

110 

16  0 

107 

15.5 

NA 

NA 

689 

359 

«,2 

1939 

l67 

23. 1 

113 

15. 7 

116 

16.1 

HA 

NA 

722 

396 

5<) 

23.8 

112 

14.6 

160 

20.9 

NA 

NA 

765 

b54 

59 

27.1 

118 

14.2 

166 

20.0 

NA 

HA 

831 

509 

61 

1942 

136 

15. 3 

115 

13.0 

l9l 

21.5 

116 

13. 1 

887 

558 

63 

1943 

1 17 

1  J.  D 

116 

17  7 

21 9 

24.1 

143 

15. 7 

910 

620 

68 

1  ^  7 
1  J.  / 

133 

14.6 

245 

26  9 

1 73 

19.0 

910 

69  b 

76 

1945  

  150 

16.3 

145 

15.8 

384 

41.8 

195 

21.2 

919 

87b 

95 

  155 

i6.fc 

U7 

15.5 

384 

40.5 

19S 

20.6 

948 

881 

93 

15.3 

157 

14. tt 

488 

46.0 

227 

20.9 

1  062 

9  7 

10. 3 

162 

10.0 

519 

32.0 

256 

15.8 

1  621 

1  104 

68 

8.9 

167 

8.7 

526 

2/  5 

269 

14  1 

1  912 

1  132 

59 

1950  

  172 

8.2 

173 

8.3 

543 

26.0 

282 

13.5 

2,086 

1,170 

56 

1951  

  180 

8.1 

183 

8.2 

552 

24.7 

295 

13.2 

2,232 

1,210 

54 

1952 

8. 2 

194 

8.3 

560 

24  0 

302 

13.0 

2  331 

1 ,247 

53 

8. 7 

203 

8.5 

560 

23  U 

348 

lb  6 

2  391 

1  318 

(^(^ 

212 

8  b 

205 

8  1 

560 

22.2 

360 

14.3 

2  521 

1  337 

53 

1955  

  208 

7.8 

207 

7.8 

563 

21  1 

357 

13.4 

2,669 

1,335 

50 

  205 

7.3 

204 

/.2 

558 

19.8 

342 

12.1 

2,824 

1,309 

46 

1957 

199 

6.6 

201 

525 

17.5 

334 

11.1 

3  008 

1  259 

b2 

19  j8 

203 

200 

6  3 

431 

13. 5 

299 

9.4 

3  195 

1  133 

35 

209 

6  3 

198 

6  0 

13  3 

286 

8.6 

3  326 

1  134 

34 

5.8 

198 

5  7 

U3 

12.8 

310 

9.0 

3,b56 

1.153 

33 

1961  

  201 

5.7 

195 

5.5 

428 

12.1 

339 

9.6 

3,547 

1,163 

33 

1962 

206 

510 

lb.  1 

342 

9.5 

3  618 

1  258 

35 

1%3 

20^ 

510 

13.6 

366 

9.  7 

3  760 

1  283 

"ib 

202 

5  2 

227 

5.9 

500 

13.0 

353 

9.2 

3  854 

1  282 

33 

l%5  

5.2 

237 

5  9 

501 

12  5 

355 

8  9 

b,044 

1,302 

32 

1966  

  215 

5.3 

239 

5.9 

520 

12.8 

361 

8.9 

b,065 

1,3^5 

33 

1%7 

5  2 

240 

5.8 

NA 

NA 

337 

8  2 

b  121 

NA 

NA 

5. 2 

243 

5.8 

515 

12. b 

500 

12  0 

b  1 70 

1  ,b75 

3b 



5.2 

2b  5 

5  } 

(.92 

115 

1  013 

23.8 

b  26  b 

1  972 

  220 

5.1 

2kl 

5  B 

523 

12.2 

1,175 

27. b 

b,292 

2,165 

bO 

5.3 

2  (.9 

5  7 

538 

12  4 

1,07b 

2b  7 

b,343 

2,091 

4U 

5 . 3 

2k2 

5,5 

545 

12  5 

1  169 

26  7 

2 ,187 

50 

1  aiX 

5.  \ 

2b3 

5.5 

568 

12  9 

b  395 

52 

5. 2 

248 

5  6 

632 

1*293 

29  3 

2'bO^ 

(|(| 

1975  

5.2 

247 

5.6 

657 

14.8 

1,322 

29  8 

b,b32 

2,b58 

5^ 

1976  

5  0 

257 

5  8 

684 

15.3 

1,353 

30  3 

b,b63 

2,517 

5^ 

1977  

5.2 

266 

5.9 

751 

16.8 

1,546 

34. b 

b,b97 

2,803 

62 

1978  

5.(. 

270 

6.0 

800* 

17  7 

1,554 

34  b 

b,5n 

2,86<» 

5.9 

278 

6.1 

950ii 

21.0 

1,561 

34  5 

b,526 

3,057 

t)7 

6.2 

321 

7.0 

934 

20  5 

1,57b 

34.5 

b,559 

3,110 

6» 

6.7 

400 

8.8 

902 

19.; 

1,591 

34  ] 

b,589 

3,208 

;o 

1982  

  370 

8.0 

475 

9.2 

876 

19  0 

1,631 

35.1 

b,63b 

3,302 

71 

NA  -  Data  not  available. 

*IstUMtes  by  Hutual  are  approxiAitions  provided  during  turbulent  tiMs. 

Souroas!    Individual  networks,  as  reported  m  Christopher  H.  Sterling  and  John  N.  Kittross,  SUv  Tuned:   A  Concise  History  of  ^rican  Broadcasting. 
Belaont,  CA,  Uadsworth  Publishing  Co.,  (1978),  pp.  512-513,  throu^  197  7;  and  directly  froa  networks  to  the  author  for  years  since,  in  covrespondence 
At  iKluded  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Wedia:   A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcastine  and  Hewer  Technolo£ies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY, 
1984,  pp.  12,  13  and  table  170-A,  p.  5. 
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Nrtlndolofical  note:   The  affiliation  figures  vax7  for  several  reasons.    Radio  stations  soMtiMS  hold  affiliation.,  with  sore  than  one  network.  The 
Q     bar  of  affiliates  in  each  network  will  vary  according  to  how  aany  sutions  an  advertiser  wants  and  is  willing  to  pay  for.   The  sutistics  for  any  given 
work  ught  change  drastically  in  a  single  day.   The  dau  given  here  are  basically  averages  of  the  lunber  of  affiliates  as  of  January  1  of  each  year 
percentage  breakdowns  were  caxcuiatud  by  Christopher  II.  clttciinK 
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Table  8-27. 

Number  and  percent  of  U.S.  households  and  automobiles  with  AM  receivers,  selected  years: 
1922-1981 


Year 

Houseboldi 
with  ndio 
receivtn 

Percent  of  all 
U^.  households 

Average 

fartnrv  rr^i  nf 

home  receiven 

Automobiles 

wiin  rauiu 

receivers 

X  CrvCni  Of  all 

U.S.  automobiles 

(in  dollars) 

1922   

60,000 

02 

50 

NA 

NA 

1925   

2.750,000 

10.1 

83 

NA 

NA 

1930   

13,750,000 

45.8 

78 

80,000 

0.1 

193S  

21,456,000 

673 

55 

2,000,000 

8.9 

1940   

28400,000 

81.1 

38 

7.500,000 

27.4 

1945   

33,100.000 

88.0 

40 

6,000,000 

23.4 

1950   

40,700,000 

94.7 

26 

18,000,000 

49.6 

'/55  

45,900,000 

96.4 

20 

29,000,000 

60.0 

1960   

50,193,000 

95.6 

20 

40.387,000 

68.1 

1965   

55.200,000 

96.6 

10 

56,871,000 

79.1 

1970   

62.000,000 

96.6 

11  * 

80.500,000 

92.5 

1975   

70,400,000 

9a6 

NA 

100,400,000 

95.0 

1980   

78.600,000 

98.6 

17 

113.200,000 

95.0 

1981  

80,500,000 

98.6 

NA 

115,000,000 

95.0 

NA  -  Not  available. 

S  irces  This  Ubie  is  reprinted  from  Christopher  H.  Sterling  and  John  M.  Kittross,  Stay  Tuned:  A  Concise  History  of  American 
broadcasting.  Wadsworth  Publishi  ^  Co.,  Behnont,  CA.  1978;  updated  with  the  assistance  of  the  Radio  Advertising  Bureau.  All 
figures  are  estmates  drawn  from  various  original  sources,  including  NBC  (for  the  number  of  radio  homes  up  to  1950);  the  Radio 
Advertising  Bureau  (for  the  number  of  radio  homes  since  1950,  and  for  number  and  percent  of  cars  with  radios);  and  Lawrence  W. 
Lichty  and  Malachi  C  Topping,  eds..  American  Broadcasting  A  Sourcebook  on  the  History  of  Radio  and  Television.  Hasting 
House,  New  York.  NY,  1975,  for  the  average  cost  data.  The  percentages  of  U.S.  automobiles  with  radios  are  based  on  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  esttnutes  for  the  number  of  cars  in  the  United  States  compared  with  figures  for  car  radio  sales  and 
scrappage.  The  Radio  Advertising  Bureau  reports  that  95  percent  has  been  an  arbitrary  cut-off  point  for  these  percentages,  since 
*there  is  no  indication  of  ever  reaching  100  percent." 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Media:  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technologies  1920-1983. 
Praeger,  New  York.  NY,  1984,  pp.  221-223  and  p.  226,  table  670^. 


Table  8-28. 

Number  of  cable  systems  and  subscribers:  1969-1987 


Percent  basic 

Nunber  of  Basic  television 


systeos  subscribers  households 


1969   Z^kSO  3,897,650  6.6 

1970    2,639  li, 572,840  7.6 

1971   2,841  5,748,890  9.2 

1972    2,991  6,574,180  10.1 

1973   3,158  /, 512,410  11.3 

1974    3,506  8,529,870  12.4 

1975   3,681  9,935,340  14.2 

1976   3,832  11,307,540  15.8 

1977   3,875  12,489,330  17.1 

1978   ii,150  13,581,050  18.2 

1979   ii,225  15,198,490  19.8 

1980   4,375  19,727,290  25.3 

1981   4,825  23,726,220  29.0 

1982    5,600  31,124,450  37.2 

1983    6,200  34,740,330  41.2 

1984   6,600  38,018,100  44.6 

1985    7,500  40,389,760  46.8 

1986........   7,771  42,820,780  48.7 

1987   7,836  *  * 


*  Data  not  yet  available.    Estimated  to  have  reached  50  percent  in  Deceiter  1987. 

loie:   Data  for  year  mr,<z  collected  at  the  follotfing  tiaes:    luber  of  systeas  for  1969-1985  on  Deceober  31 
of  that  year;  for  1986  on  January  5,  1987;  and  for  1987  on  April  1,  1987.    Basic  subscribers:    for  1969- 
197'  during  February  and  March  of  following  year;  thereafter,  during  February  of  following  year. 

Source:    (Nuaber  c;  systeas)  Television  Digest,  Inc.,  1987  Television  and  rahia  Factbook.  Cable  and 
Services  Voluae,  pp.  A- 40  and  A-42  (through  1986). 

As  included  in  Rational  Cable  Television  Association,  Cable  Television  Developaents.  Washington,  D.C., 
Septeaber  1987,  p.  4.    (Basic  subscHbers)  A.C.  Nielsen  Co.,  as  included  ih  National  Cable  Television 
Association,  Cable  Television  Developaents.  Washington,  D.C.,  Septeaber  1987,  p.  2. 
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Table  8-29. 

Number  of  cable  systems  and  subscribers  by  subscriber  size:  1987 


Nuniber  of 

Percent  of 

Nuober  of  basic 

Percent  of 

Subscriber  range 

systeas 

systeas 

subscribers 

subscribers 

138 

1.77 

11,642,406 

30.03 

20,000-49,999  

326 

4.16 

9,950,141 

25.67 

10,000-19,999  

467 

5.96 

6,554,015 

16.91 

5,000-9,999  

628 

8.01 

4,397,929 

11.35 

3,500-4,999  

382 

4.87 

1,603,584 

4.14 

1,000-3,499  

1,659 

21.17 

3,199,717 

8.25 

1,128 

14.40 

801,328 

2.07 

250-499  

1,117 

14.25 

404,227 

1.04 

1,480 

18.89 

208,899 

0.54 

511 

6.52 

HA 

NA 

ToUl  

7,836 

100.00 

38,762,246 

100.00 

NA  -  Sot  available. 


lote:    DaU  as  of  April  1,  1987. 

Source:  Television  Digest,  Inc.,  1987  Television  and  Cable  Pactbook.  Cable  and  Services  Voluae,  No.  55, 
p.  A-41. 

As  included  in  National  Cable  Television  Association,  ra|>i<>  Television  Developaents^  Washington,  D.C. , 
SepUaber  1987,  p.  16. 


Table  8-30. 

Pay  cable  summary:  1973-1986 


Pay  units 

Svst'Aiifi  wit*h 

raj  unxLS  LO 

rftrc6nt  pay  units 

Year 

(in  Billioos) 

IM^Ma  |NlaMSU 

to  basic  cable 

1973  

MA 

HA 

NA 

1974  

HA 

MA 

HA 

NA 

1975  

170 

11  1 

1976  

364 

10.6 

22.3 

1977  

604 

12.2 

25.3 

1978  

1,029 

17.9 

35.0 

1979  

1,822 

22.3 

41.3 

1980  

3,072 

27.9 

S0.6 

1981  

3,975 

37.6 

68.8 

1982  

4,826 

46.2 

84.0 

1983  

5,546 

47.3 

84.3 

1984  

5,721 

49.5 

87.5 

1985  

6,020 

47.3 

83.5 

1986  

6,838 

46.2 

80.8 

NA  -  Not  available. 


■ote:   Pro«  annual  census  voluaes.   Data  fro*  1973  are  as  of  July  15;  other  years*  data  are  as  of 
Deceaber  31. 

Soum:    Paul  Kagan  Associates,  Inc.:    "Pay  TV  Subscriber  History,"  The  Ka£an  Omisus  of  Cable  and  Pav  TV. 
1986  (through  1985),  1986  census  figures  froa  the  Pay  TV  Newsletter.  June  26,  1987. 
As  included  in  National  Cable  Television  Association,  Cable  Television  Develocaenls.  Washington,  D.C., 
Septeiber  1987,  pp.  3  and  5. 
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Table  8-31a. 

Cable  and  pay  TV  census:  November  1987 


1986 

1987 

1988  (estimated) 

(in  millions) 

 ^-™^^==^=^= 

TV  households  (TVHH)  

86.417 

87.417 

88.417 

Homes  passed  by  cable   ~  

67.727 

71  MR 

Basic  cable  subscribeis  

38.997 

41.428 

43.821 

Pay  cable  units   ^  

31.791 

33J04 

35.300 

19.667 

52.167 

64.167 

Backyard  dishes  

1.681 

1.975 

2367 

Bacicyard  pay  TV  subscribeis  

.087 

.420 

.908 

Satellite  master  antenna  TV  subscribeis 
(SMATV)  ^  

i83 

.659 

.711 

Multi-channel  distribution  service 
(MDS)  subscribers  ^  

J252 

.227 

.202 

Subscription  TV  (STV)  subscribeis  

.153 

.127 

.125 

Table  8.31b. 

Selected  percentages  indicating  pay  TV  penetration:  1986-1988 

1986 

1987 

1988  (estimated) 

(in  percents) 

Percent  of  TVHH  passed  by  cable  

78 

81 

84 

Percent  of  TVHH  subscnbing  to 

45 

47 

50 

Percent  of  TVHH  subscnbing  to 

video  shopping  

23 

60 

73 

Percent  of  TVHH  with  backyard  dishes 

2 

2 

3 

Percent  of  homes  passed  subscribing 

to  basic  cable  

58 

58 

59 

Ratio  of  toul  pay  uniu  to  basic 

cable  subscribeis  

82 

81 

81 

Sonne:  Cable  TV  Programming  News  Roundup.  Paul  Kagan  Assoaates,  Iiic ,  Carmel,  CA.  November  30, 1987 


Table  8-32. 

Number  of  group-ovmed  television  stations:  1948-1983 


Riaber  of  Total       Percent  of 

Nutter      groiq>'Owned       cooaercial  group 
Year  of  groups         stations  stations  control 


1948. 
1949. 

1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 

1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 

1960. 
1%1. 
1%2. 
1%3. 
1964. 

1%5. 
1966. 

1975. . 
1976. < 

1980.. 
1981.. 
1982.. 
1983.. 


3 

10 

17 
19 
19 
38 
48 

62 
60 
65 
82 
85 

84 

87 
89 
97 
106 

109 

111 

115 
119 

144 
Hh 
158 
174 


6 

24 

52 
53 
53 
104 
126 

165 
173 
192 
241 
249 

252 
260 
268 
280 
299 

310 
324 

405 
415 

506 
RA 
563 
596 


16 

51 

98 
107 
108 
126 
354 

411 
441 
471 
495 
510 

515 
527 
541 
557 
564 

569 
585 

706 
701 

734 
756 
777 
813 


37.5 
47.1 

53.1 
49.5 
49.1 
82.5 
35.6 

40.1 
39.2 
40.8 
48.7 
48.8 

48.9 
49.3 
49.5 
50.3 
53.0 

54.5 
55.4 

57.4 
59.2 

68.9 
NA 

72.5 
73.3 


NA  -  Not  available 


lote:   OaU  for  1967-1974  and  1977-1979  not  available. 


The  first  two  coluns  (through  1966)  are  froa  A.R.  Kroeger  '*How  Things  Stand  With  Groups," 
Television.  March  1966,  ^.p.  30-31.    DaU  for  1975-76  are  froa  Herbert  H.  Howard,  "The  Contee^rary  SUtus 
of  Television  Group  Ownership,"  Joumalisa  Quarterly.  53:0399-405.  1976;  and  Television  Station  Group 
Ownerthip;    1980.  University  of  Tennessee  College  of  CoHunications ,  Knoxville,  TN,  1980,  1982,  I9f»?, 
(updated). 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Hlectronic  Media;  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  280-A,  p.  60. 


Table  8-33. 

The  top  15  group  owners  in  television:    1959  and  1980 


Het  weekly  Percent  of 

SUtions  circulation  U.S.  households 


Ownership  unit 

1959 

1980 

1959 

1980 

1959 

1980 

1959 

1980 

CBS  

1 

1 

5 

II. 3 

16.0 

22 

22 

2 

5 

9.6 

15.8 

19 

22 

RCA  (NBC)  

2 

3 

5 

10.8 

15.2 

21 

21 

7  (a) 

k 

4 

3.9 

13.9 

8 

20 

KXO  General  

4 

5 

4 

5.4 

9.5 

11 

17 

5 

6 

5 

4.7 

9.0 

9 

11 

6 

6 

2 

4.5 

8.6 

9 

13 

8 

8 

5 

3.3 

7.0 

6 

10 

NA 

9 

NA 

NA 

6.1 

NA 

14 

9(b) 

10 

6 

2.8 

5.8 

5 

7 

Taft  

HA 

11 

NA 

NA 

5.6 

NA 

9 

Gay lord  

NA 

12 

NA 

NA 

5.6 

NA 

9 

NA 

13 

NA 

NA 

6.2 

NA 

6 

11 

14 

3 

1.9 

4.1 

4 

5 

NA 

15 

NA 

NA 

4.1 

NA 

5 

NA  -  Not  available. 


(a)  Known  as  Metropolitan  stations  in  1959. 

(b)  Known  as  Triangle  sUtions  in  1959. 

Source:   Christopher  H.  Sterling,  in  Benjaain  Coapaine  et  al.  Who  Owns  the  ftedia?   Concentration  of 
Ownership  in  the  Mass  Comications  Industry.  Knowledge  Industry  Publications,  White  Plains,  NY,  1982, 
p.  329. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Media:  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcastinsi  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  280C,  p.  62. 


Tabk8-34. 

Number  of  groa|Miwiicd  AM  radio  stations,  selectsd  yean:  1929-1967 


Year 

Toul  mmiber 
of  ititioot 

Number  of 
poupownefs 

Number  of 
fUtioos 

Pticcntof  AM 
stations  under 
{roup  ownenhip 

1929   

600 

12 

20 

33 

im 

764 

39 

109 

143 

i«i 

xm 

d3 

253 

113 

185 

765 

22^ 

4,130 

373 

1^ 

3U 

SoOTM  Forl929data:  Warren K. Agee, "OoM^JianiicI Owmenhip of Communkationc Media." Joupia^fflp Quarteriv. December 
1949, 26: 4H  table  Z  Afloclier  data  supplied  by  Rucker  (1968),  p.  189,  table  14. 

As  induded  in  Qmstopher  H.  Steitoi,  Hcctroiiic  Media:  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Bicadcastint  and  Newer  Techndoges  1920-19^. 
Pnefer,NeirYoffc,NY,  1984,  p.  57,  table  27&.A. 
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Table  8-35. 

The  top  15  group  owners  in  radio:  1980 


Nunber  of  Total  weekly 

Rank        Ownership  unit  stations  owned  listeners 


1  CBS  

2  ABC  

3  Group  W  

4  HetroMdia  

5  Capital  Cities. 

6  RCA  (NBC)  

7  RKO  

8  SJR  

9  Bonneville  

10  Coi  

11  Taft  

12  Gannett  

B     Inner  City  

14  Plough  

15  GE  

ToUl  


NA  -  Not  applicable. 

Note:  Total  audience  neasures  are  misleading  in  that  repeat  listeners  are  not  accounted  for,  but  the 
figures  provide  at  least  a  sense  of  magnitude  difference.   DaU  include  AM  and  FN  statiors.   The  source 
counts  sioulcast  AN-FH  stations  as  single  stations  and  includes  only  those  groups  with  five  or  aore 
sUtions  showing  up  in  aarket  rating  books  (which  does  not  substantially  affect  the  above  list). 

Soum:   DaU  coapiled  by  Jaaes  Duncan,  Aaerican  Radio.  Kalaaazoo,  MI,  1981,  p.  A-28.   Cited  by  C.H. 
Sterling  in  Benjaain  Coapaine,  et  al.,  Who  Owns  the  Media?   Concentration  of  Ownership  in  the  Hass 
Co— inications  Industry.  2nd  edition,  Knowledge  Industry  Publications,  White  Plains,  NY,  1982,  p.  330. 
As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Media;   A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  ??0-B,  p.  57. 


14 

7,208,000 

13 

6,932,000 

12 

5,843,000 

13 

5,239,000 

12 

4,760,000 

8 

4,657,000 

11 

4,258,000 

9 

3,749,000 

11 

3,326,000 

12 

3,307,000 

12 

2,786,000 

11 

2,636,000 

6 

2,514,000 

12 

2,120,000 

8 

1,742,000 

164 

NA 

Table  8-36. 

Niimber  of  radio  and  television  stations  owned  by  newspapers  and/or 
magazines,  selected  years:  1961-1985 


Date 


AM 

radio 


FM 

radio 


TV 


1961,  S^t.  1. 
1%5,  Oct.  31. 
1968,  Dec.  4.. 
1%9,  Dec.  1.. 
1971,  Feb.  1.. 

1971,  Dec.  1.. 

1972,  Dec.  1.. 

1973,  Dec.  1.. 

1974,  Dec.  1.. 

1975,  Dec.  1.. 

1976,  Dec.  1.. 

1977,  Dec.  1.. 

1978,  Dec.  1.. 

1979,  Dec.  1.. 

1980,  Dec.  1.. 

1981,  Dec.  1.. 

1982,  Dec.  1.. 

1983,  Dec.  1.. 

1984,  Dec.  1.. 

1985,  Dec.  1.. 


412 

147 

161 

391 

170 

174 

381 

191 

183 

394 

245 

189 

402 

248 

191 

318 

209 

176 

325 

171 

178 

304 

211 

179 

321 

236 

193 

320 

238 

197 

322 

238 

209 

314 

238 

211 

319 

252 

221 

318 

257 

226 

315 

264 

230 

311 

277 

246 

300 

263 

251 

288 

257 

248 

268 

256 

255 

264 

255 

253 

Source:   Broadcasting  Publications,  Inc.,  Broadcasting  Cablecasting  Vp^rhnnk.   Washington,  D.C. 
(Copyright) 

As  included  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes,  1987.  Mashingtoi 
D.C,  1986,  table  947. 
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Table  8-37. 

Minority-owned  broadcast  outlets:    1977  and  1982 


1977  1982 


Type  of  outlet  Total  outlets       Minority  ToUl  outlets  Minority 

Television: 

Coonercial  VHP   514  1  524  9 

Comercial  UHF   208  7  250  5 

NoncooBercial   243  NA  271  4 

Total   965  8  1,045  18 

Kadio: 

Comercial  AM   4,469  32  4,6^1  100 

CoMercial  PM   2,845  9  3,349  50 

NoncoBttTCial   861  2  1,118  28 

ToUl   8,175  43  9,101  178 


NA  -  Not  available. 

Sources:   Coanunications  Resource  Center  (1977);  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  (1982). 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Media:   A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 

Technologies  1920- 1983 >  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  taule  260-B,  p.  46. 


Table  8-38. 

Top  50  Multiple  Service  Operators  subscriber  concentration:  1969-1981 


Year 


Percent  of  all  cable  subscribers  served  by  the  largest: 
4  finns  8  firms  25  firms 


50  firms 


1969  ... 

1970  ... 

1971  ... 
1972 

1973  ... 

1974  ... 

1975  ... 

1976  ... 

1977  ... 

1978  ... 

1979  ... 

1980  ... 

1981  ... 


163 

26.7 

47.9 

611 

17.2 

28.0 

50.3 

64.0 

21.7 

31.6 

53.7 

67.3 

25.7 

37.6 

58.6 

70.2 

27.2 

40.3 

61.7 

73.4 

26.2 

38.6 

58.6 

69.3 

26.4 

38.1 

5S5 

69^ 

24.9 

36.6 

56.8 

68.7 

23.1 

34.2 

54.1 

66.7 

22,7 

33.9 

54.1 

67.3 

24.0 

36J 

58.4 

lis 

25.8 

38.6 

62.1 

745 

273 

40.9 

63.9 

77.8 

foarct:  Dau  through  1979,  Yale  M.  Braunstein,  Recent  Trends  in  Cjble  Television  Related  to  the  Prospects  for  New  Television 

Networte.  Federal  Communications  Commission  Network  Inquiry  Special  Suff,  Washington,  D.C,  January  1980,  p.  14. 

Data  for  1980  and  1981  figured  by  Christopher  H.  Sterling  from  spring  listingis  in  Television  Di£cst  of  the  top  50  multiple  service 

oper&tois. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Steriing,  Electronic  Media:  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technologies  1920-1983. 
Praegcr,  New  York.  NY,  1984,  p.  72,  table  290.C 

Methodological  note:  These  data  were  assembled  by  an  outside  consultant  for  the  Federal  Communications  Commission's  special 
study  of  networks  in  1978-1980. 
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Table  8-39. 

Top  50  Cable  Multiple  Sy  stem  Operators:  i:S7 


Basic 

R*nk  MSO  (multiple  system  operator)  subscnbers 


1   Tele-Communications  Inc.  (TCI)*  4^37,700 

2   Time,  Inc.  (ATQ  3^,000 

3   Coatinsntal  Cablcvision  1,470,000 

^   Storcr  Communications  1,391,000 

5  ^   Cox  Cable  Communicatioas  1^,000 

6   Warner  Cable  1,345,600 

7   Comcast  Cable  Communications  1,257,100 

8  ~ -   United  Cable  TV  1,096,000 

9  ~   Newhouse  Broadcasting  Corporation  1,016,400 

10  ~   Heritage  Communications  1,014^400 

11   "   Viacom  Cabk  vision*  1,000  000 

12   Jones  Intercable  919,400 

13  -   Times  Mirror  867^ 

1^   Sammons  Communications  844300 

15   United  Artistt  770,800 

16   Cablcvision  Systems  Corporation  713,900 

17   Century  Communications*  686,700 

18   Cablcvision  Industries  552^ 

19   Daniels  A  Associates  534^00 

20   Rogeis  Cablcsystems  527^00 

21   Telecabic  Corporation  507,100 

22   Centel  Communications  500,000 

23   Americaa  Cablcsystems  461,600 

24   Adelphia  Communications  441,800 

25   Cooke  Cablcvision  (McCaw)*  437,100 

26   Scrii^  Howard  384,200 

27  -   BT  Cable  (Wometco)  375,500 

28   ?ost-Ncwswcelc  Cable  372,700 

29   TCA  Cable  329,400 

30   Prime  Cable  329,100 

31   Multimedia  Cablcvision  296,500 

32   Falcon  Communications  294,600 

33   Tele-Media  289^ 

  Colony  Communications  266,000 

35   Rilkin  A  Associates  257,500 

36   Maclean  Kuntcr  251,700 

37  -   Lenfest  Communicctions  241,500 

38   Western  Communications  239,100 

39   Sendee  Electric  Cable  TV,  Inc.*  204^ 

40   Rrst  Carolina  Communications*  167,700 

41   Adams-Russci:  Communications  167,000 

42   Hauser  Commutations  165.000 

43   Cencom  Cable  155,600 

44   McDonald  Group*  155,000 

45   Sution  Capital  Associates  150,500 

46   Harron  Communications  150,100 

47   Media  General  149,600 

48   Greater  Media  148,800 

49   NYT  (New  York  Times)  Cable  144,700 

50   Armstrong  Utilities  139,000 


Note:  Ranked  by  number  of  subscribers,  as  of  June  30»  1987. 
*Paul  Kagan  Associates  estimate. 

Sources.  Paul  Kagan  Associates,  Inc.,  Cab!e  TV  Investor  Data  Roundup,  August  21, 1987,  pp.  1-2 

As  included  in  National  Cable  Television  Association,  Cable  Tclevrsion  Developments.  Washmgton,  D.C.,  September  1987,  p.  10. 


Table  8-40. 

Top  50  cable  systems:  1987 


Rank 


System  Loration 


Operator 


Basic  Subscribers 


1   Woodbury  (Long  IsUod),  NY 

2   San  Diego,  CA 

3   New  York  (ManhatUn),  NY 

4  ^  ^   San  Antonio,  TX 

5   EastO..  nge,  NJ 

6   Houston,  TX 

7   Honolulu,  HI 

8   Pugct  Sound,  WA 

9   Phoenix,  AZ 

10   GriCinnati,  OH 

11   Lwifvillc/Jefferson  County,  KY 

12   Wayne,  NJ 

13   Englcmtwd,  CO 

14   Rochester,  NY 

15   Tulsa,  OK 

16   St.  Louis  County,  MO 

17  ^   Hampton  Roads  (Norfolk),  VA 

18   Cherry  Hill,  NJ 

19   Fairfax,  VA 

20   Atlanta,  GA 

21   Hartford/Plkinville,  CT 

22   Jacksonville,  FL 

23   Kansas  Qty,  MO 

24   Baltimore  County,  MD 

25   Buffalo,  NY 

26   FL  Division  (Orlando  area) 

27   Erie  County,  NY 

28   Memphis/West  Memphis,  TN 

29   Seattle,  WA 

30   New  York  (Manhattan),  NY 

31   SanJoic,CA 

32   Charlotte,  NC 

33   LongUUnd,NY 

34  «   Austin,  TX 

35   San  Diego,  CA 

36   San  Francisco,  CA 

37   Pcmpano,  FL 

38   Toledo,  OH 

39   San  Juan,  PR 

40   Wanen,  NJ 

41   Dallas,  TX 

42   Southeast  Michigan 

43   Jefferson  Parish/Kenner,  LA 

44   Pinellas  County,  FL 

45   Wilmington,  DE 

46   Grand  Rapids,  MI 

47   Dade/Broward  Counties,  FL 

48   Indianapolis,  IN 

49   Raleigh/Durham,  NC 

50   Escondido,  CA 


Cablevision  Systems  Corporation 
Cox  Cable  Communications 
Tmic,  Inc  (ATQ 
Rogers 
Maclean  Hunter 
Warner  Cable 
Time,  Inc.  (ATQ 
Viacom  Cablevision 
Times  Mirror 
Warner  Cable 
Storer  Communications 
UA  Cablesystems 
United  Cable 
Tunc,  Inc.  (ATQ 
United  Cable 
Ctncom  Cable 
Cox  Cable  Communications 
NVT 
Media  General 
Prime  Cable 
Umted  Cable  TV 
Continental  Cablevision 
Time,  Inc.  (ATQ 
Comcast  Cable  Communications 
Adelphia  Communications 
Time,  Inc.  (ATQ 
Adelphia 
Time,  Inc.  (ATQ 

Ta 

Paragon  Cable 
Gill  Industries 
Time,  Inc.  (ATQ 
Viacom  Cablevision 
Time,  Inc.  (ATQ 
Time,  Inc.  (ATQ 
Viacom  Cablevision 
American  Cablesystems 
Blr^e  Communications 
.IL  Media  Partners 
TKR  Cable 
Heritage 

Comcast  Cable  Comm^  lications 
Cox  Cable  Communications 
Vision  Cable 
Heritage 
UA  Cablesystems 
Storer  Communtcaitons 
Comcast  Cable  Communications 
Time,  Inc.  (ATQ 
Times  Minor 


(5/87) 

ft  /QTi 

(3/87) 

(3/87) 

f>n  <in 

(3/87) 

(3/87) 

{0/07) 

(3/87) 

i7<  nnn 

(1/87) 

/I  /QTi 

(1/87) 

(6/87) 

(Z/87) 

(5/87) 

(4/6 /J 

145,538 

(J/5 /J 

fA  /flT\ 
(4/57) 

(li/OOj 

(4/5 /; 

idfi  ins 

(1/5/J 

I'^Q  nnn 

LO  f  ,170 

ex /QTi 

(j/87j 

/QT\ 
(2/57) 

136  000 

(A /QTi 
(4/6/; 

129  788 

(J/5/) 

128,552 

(3/5/) 

128  105 

(A  /QTi 
(4/5/) 

128  100 

127 160 

ft /QTi 
(J/5  /) 

125715 

O /} 

125,000 

125ioOO 

(5/87) 

119,100 

(787) 

118,791 

(3/87) 

112,UX) 

(1/8-0 

111437 

(3/87) 

111422 

(3/87) 

106400 

(1/87) 

105,494 

(5/87) 

105,386 

(4/87) 

104323 

(11/86) 

104469 

(6/87) 

102,281 

(5/87) 

100,031 

(5/87) 

97,718 

(3/87) 

94,996 

(4/87) 

94,645 

(5/87) 

94442 

(5/87) 

91,000 

(2/87) 

88,821 

(5/87) 

88,198 

(3/87) 

87486 

(1/87) 

Note:  Ranked  by  number  of  subscribers. 


Sources:  International  Com  mi-  lications  Research,  Cablevision.  August  3, 1987,  p.  65. 

As  included  In  National  Cable  Television  Association,  Cable  Television  Developments.  Washington,  D.C.,  September  1987,  p.  11. 
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Table  8-41. 

Revenues,  expenses,  earnings,  and  profit  raUos  of  television  networks  and  their  owned-and-opemted  stations: 


1948- 


CoBbirwd  nttwk/sution  r«vtnies  and  earmngs 


N«tvorfc5  only 


lhater  of 

network- 


Year 

networks 

stations 

Kevenues 

19««   

10 

4.8 

11.2 

1949   

14 

19.3 

31.4 

19S0 

14 

55  5 

65.5 

1951    .  .  .. 

15 

128.4 

117.4 

1952   

15 

180.2 

170  j 

16 

231.^ 

213.7 

1954  

16 

306.7 

270.2 

1955. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
19S8.. 
1959.. 

I960.. 

1961 

1962.. 

1963.. 

1964.. 

1965.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 
1968.. 
1969.. 

1970... 
19'!.. 
1972.. 
1973.  . 
1974. 

1975 
1976 
19/7.. 
1978  . 
1979.. 


Not  applicable 
NA  '  Kot  available 


Pw-Lax 
•armngs 


(6.4) 
(12.1) 

(10. Oj 
11.0 
9  9 
18.0 
36.5 


Profit 
ratio 

(in 
percent) 


Percent  of 

toUl  TV 
industry 
profits 


Pre-tax 
earnings 


Percent 
change 


Profit 
ratio 
(in 
percent) 


Netvork'Owned  stations 


Profit 
ratio 

Pre-tax  Percent  (m 
•anungs      cnar^e  percent) 


15 

6*0.7 

545.5 

95.2 

15 

675.3 

sa8.3 

87.0 

15 

754.2 

642.8 

111.4 

15 

820.3 

684.1 

136.2 

15 

928.7 

772.2 

156.5 

15 

1,023.8 

862.2 

i61  6 

15 

1,166  3 

979.5 

186.8 

15 

1,216.6 

1,056.6 

160.1 

15 

1,307.9 

1,129.2 

178.8 

15 

1,467.3 

1,241.3 

226.1 

15 

1,457.1 

1,289  6 

167  5 

15 

1,378.9 

l,2M.O 

144  9 

15 

1,598.4 

1,385.0 

213.4 

15 

1,758.0 

1,470.3 

287  ; 

15 

1,921  1 

1,590  3 

330  8 

15 

2,069  4 

1,755  3 

314  I 

15 

2,604.4 

2,149  8 

454  6 

15 

3,084  9 

2,529  5 

555  4 

15 

3,549.1 

2,989  3 

559.8 

15 

4,092.4 

3.517  1 

575  3 

1!) 

4*565.5 

4,031  4 

534  1 

(dollars  are  ir.  ■ilUoiu) 


(I3i) 
<63) 

(18) 
9 
5 
8 
12 


NA 

NA 

HA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

26 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

18 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

26 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

40 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16 

374.0 

306.0 

68.0 

18 

45 

16 

442.3 

356.9 

85.4 

19 

45 

16 

467.9 

397  2 

70.7 

15 

44 

19 

516.7 

439.7 

77  0 

15 

45 

17 

576.1 

4S8.2 

87.9 

15 

40 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

32.0 


NA 
NA 
HA 
NA 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

7.3 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

55  9 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

40.6 


.5 

39 

33.6 

5  0 

6.8 

61  6 

10  2 

42.2 

13 

37 

24.7 

(26.5) 

4.7 

67.3 

1  1 

41.9 

15 

36 

36.7 

48.6 

6.3 

74  7 

19  9 

44.1 

17 

40 

56.4 

53.7 

8.9 

79  8 

6.8 

43.3 

1/ 

38 

60  2 

6  7 

8.4 

96  3 

20  / 

44.5 

16 

36 

59.4 

(1.3) 

7.5 

.J2.2 

6  1 

43.5 

16 

38 

78.7 

32.5 

8.7 

108.1 

5  8 

41  2 

13 

39 

55.8 

(29  1) 

5  9 

104  3 

(3.5) 

39.6 

14 

36 

56.4 

1.1 

5.5 

122.4 

17  4 

42.0 

15 

41 

92.7 

64.4 

8.1 

133  4 

9  0 

41.3 

11 

37 

50.1 

(46  0) 

4.4 

117  3 

(12.1) 

37.5 

11 

37 

53.7 

(7  2) 

4.9 

91  2 

(22.3) 

32.0 

13 

39 

110  9 

106.5 

8.7 

102  5 

12  4 

31. i 

16 

44 

184.9 

66  ; 

13  2 

!02  8 

0  3 

29.1 

1/ 

45 

225  1 

21  / 

14  6 

lOS  / 

2.8 

28  ? 

15 

40 

208.5 

(7  4) 

12  5 

105  . 

0  n 

2o  7 

17 

36 

295.6 

41  8 

14  0 

159  0 

50  4 

34 

18 

30 

406  1 

37  4 

15 

N9  S 

(6.1) 

/ 

16 

34 

3/3.5 

(8  0) 

12  6 

186  3 

24  8 

31  9 

14 

34 

3  70  5 

(0.9) 

10  7 

205  J 

10  1 

32  : 

12 

32 

325.6 

(12  0) 

8  4 

208  S 

I  ; 

20  8 

lote: 


Because  all  financial  figures  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  hundred- thousand ,  toUU  . 


Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  losses 


lay  not  add  up  eiactly 

Ubl.  m-A.  pp   123,  i2;  ^ttStr°"lc  -Wi^.   A  r«.»  to  Tr.,.^;  ,„  Bro.,1r..„ny  ,nd  IHver  I«h;H,to..e.  l'.?0-19a3,  Hr«g.,r.        »„rt.  N¥.  IW, 
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Table  8-42. 

Revenues,  expenses,  earnings,  and  profit  ratios  of  commercial  teleyision  stations:  1948-1980 


All  non  netvork'owned'ind-optnted  sUtions  (a)  All  cohere lal  sUtions  (b) 


Profit  Percent  of  Profit 

Evnuigs          ratio  total  TV  Earnings  ratio 

fHaber  of                               before             (m  industry  Number  of                                     before  (in 

Year                     s tat i ons    Revenue   Expense  s       taxes      percent )  prof  its  stat i ons     Revenue      Expenses          taxes  percent ) 


(dollars  are  in  aillions) 


1446..  . 

40 

1.9 

12 

4 

(8.5) 

(218) 

NA 

50 

8.7 

23 

6 

(14  9) 

(171 

1949  

84 

15.0 

29 

0 

(13.5) 

(90) 

NA 

98 

34.3 

59 

.6 

(/4 

1950  

93 

50.4 

49 

.8 

2 

NA 

107 

105.9 

115 

1 

(9.2) 

(9 

1951  

98 

107.1 

76 

7 

30.6 

29 

74 

235.7 

194 

1 

41  6 

18 

1952  

ir 

144.0 

98 

4 

45.6 

32 

82 

122 

324.2 

268 

7 

55  5 

17 

1953  

118 

201.0 

151 

0 

50.0 

25 

74 

334 

432.7 

364 

7 

68.0 

16 

1954  

194 

286.1 

212 

5 

53.8 

19 

60 

410 

593 

502 

7 

90  3 

15 

1955 

421 

170.0 

288 

81.5 

22 

55 

437 

74^.7 

594 

5 

150.2 

20 

1956  

459 

454.6 

150 

4 

104.2 

23 

55 

475 

896.9 

707 

3 

189.6 

21 

1957  

485 

475.1 

3€6 

0 

89.3 

19 

56 

501 

943.2 

783 

2 

160.0 

17 

1958  

495 

511.1 

418 

4 

94.8 

18 

55 

514 

1,030.0 

858 

1 

171.9 

17 

1959  

504 

587.8 

451 

4 

134.4 

23 

60 

521 

1,163.9 

941 

6 

222.3 

19 

1960 

515 

627.9 

479 

0 

148.9 

24 

61 

530 

1,268.6 

1 

024 

5 

244.1 

19 

1961  

525 

641.0 

491 

0 

150.0 

23 

63 

540 

1,318.3 

1 

,081 

3 

237.0 

18 

1962 

519 

712.0 

551 

200. 2 

27 

64 

554 

1,486. 2 

I 

174 

^ 

311.6 

21 

1961  

550 

776.9 

569 

9 

207.0 

27 

60 

565 

1.597.2 

1 

254 

0 

343.2 

21 

1964  

560 

864.6 

605 

5 

259.1 

30 

62 

575 

1,793.3 

1 

377 

7 

415.6 

23 

571 

941.0 

654 

7 

286.3 

30 

64 

588 

1,964.8 

1 

,516 

9 

447  9 

23 

1966  

591 

1,036.7 

730 

6 

306.1 

30 

62 

608 

2,203.0 

1 

710 

1 

492.9 

22 

1967  

604 

1,058.8 

804 

3 

254.5 

24 

61 

619 

2,275.4 

1 

860 

9 

414.6 

18 

196«  

627 

1,212.9 

897 

0 

316.0 

26 

64 

642 

2,520.9 

2 

026 

1 

494.8 

20 

1969  

658 

1,128.9 

1,001 

3 

327.5 

25 

59 

673 

2,796.2 

2 

,242 

6 

553.6 

20 

1970  

671 

1,151.1 

1,064 

6 

286.4 

21 

63 

686 

2,808.2 

2 

354 

4 

453.8 

16 

1971  

671 

1,171.4 

1,127 

2 

244.3 

18 

63 

688 

2,750.3 

2 

361 

2 

389  2 

U 

1972  

648 

1,581.1 

1,242 

3 

338.8 

21 

61 

663 

3,179.4 

2 

627 

3 

552.2 

1/ 

1971  

651 

1,706.8 

1,341 

4 

365.4 

21 

56 

666 

3,464.8 

3 

811 

7 

653  I 

19 

1974  

659 

1,855.2 

l,4U 

9 

406.3 

22 

55 

669 

3,776.3 

3 

039 

2 

737  1 

20 

197S  

654 

2,024.7 

1,558 

8 

465.9 

23 

60 

669 

4,094.1 

3 

314 

1 

780  0 

1<» 

19/6  

687 

2,594  1 

1,798 

5 

795.6 

31 

h4 

;o2 

5,198.5 

3 

«»4'> 

3 

1,250  2 

24 

1977  

632 

2,804.1 

1,958 

5 

845.6 

30 

60 

697 

5,8«9.0 

4 

488 

0 

1,401.1 

2^ 

1978  

699 

1,400  7 

2,307 

2 

1,093  5 

32 

66 

714 

6,949.8 

296 

5 

1,653.3 

24 

1979  

708 

1,782.6 

2,667 

7 

1,114.9 

29 

66 

723 

7,8;5.0 

6 

184 

S 

1,690.2 

21 

1980  

710 

4,242.2 

3,122. 

9 

1,119.4 

26 

68 

725 

8,807.7 

7 

154 

2 

1,653,5 

10 

liA  -  Not  available. 


loie:   Tigures  aay  not  add  to  toals  due  to  rounding.   Figures  m  parentheses  indicate  losses. 

(i)   Includes  ail  cosKrcial  stations  (Vlff  and  UKF,  independent  and  affiliate^  except  the  15  netvortc  o<»iied>and-operated  stations, 
(b)    Ittfludes  network  owned -and- operated  stations. 

Source:   PCC  annual  financial  reports  on  the  television  business,  pertiallv  reprinted  m  the  PCC's  Annual  Report. 

As  included  m  (Hiristophfr  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Hadia;  A  Guide  to  Trends  m  Broadcastint  and  Hewer  Tecbnolo^st  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  WY, 
1984,  table  380-B,  f>p.  116,  117. 
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Table  8-43a. 

Advertising  expenditures  for  television:  1949-1985 


Advertising  expenditures 


National 


Year 

Total 

Netvork 

spot 

Local 

(in  •illions  of  dollars) 

29 

9 

19 

  171 

85 

31 

55 

  332 

181 

70 

82 

£30 

94 

104 

  606 

320 

146 

141 

  809 

422 

207 

180 

l,03S 

550 

260 

225 

  l,22S 

643 

329 

253 

690 

352 

244 

  1,387 

742 

397 

248 

  1,529 

776 

486 

267 

  1,627 

820 

527 

281 

  1,691 

887 

548 

256 

976 

629 

292 

  2,032 

1,025 

698 

309 

  2,289 

1,132 

806 

351 

ms  

  2,51S 

I  ,£3/ 

892 

386 

  2,823 

1,393 

988 

442 

988 

466 

  3,231 

1,5:3 

1,131 

577 

  3, MS 

I  ,0/0 

1  253 

654 

  3,596 

1,658 

1,234 

704 

1971  

  3,5S4 

1,593 

1,145 

796 

  4,091 

1,804 

1,318 

969 

1973  

  4,460 

1,968 

1,377 

1,115 

1974  

  4,851 

2,145 

1,495 

1,211 

197S  

  5,263 

2,306 

1,632 

1,334 

  6,721 

2,857 

2,154 

1,700 

1977   

  7.612 

3,460 

2,204 

1,948 

  8,95!) 

3,9;5 

2,60; 

2,373 

  10,151 

4.599 

4,599 

2,682 

1980  

  11,424 

5,130 

3.26<) 

2.967 

  12,811 

5.5ib 

3,746 

3.368 

  14,566 

6,210 

4,364 

3,765 

1983  

  16,542 

7,017 

4.827 

4.345 

  19,670 

8,526 

5,488 

5,084 

I98i  

  20,770 

8,285 

6,004 

5,714 

■eit:   S«e  table  8*48  for  aethodolotical  note. 

SoMnot:    (1949-1970)   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cwisus,  Historical  Statistics .  Colonial  Tiaes  to  1970.  Series  R123-129:  (1971-1974)  Television 
g*ctboolu^l976.  Washintton,  D.C. ,  1976,  p.  65a;  (1975-1977)   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census^  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes;  1979. 
Uaahiniton,  D.C,  1979,  table  1002;  (1978-1979)   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Onius,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SuteS:    1984.  Washington,  O.C., 
1983,  table  %8;  (1980-1986)   U.S.  Bureau  of  tha  Census,  SUtistical  Abctract  of  the  United  Statas:    1987.  Washington,  D.C,  1986,  table  925. 


Table  8-43b. 

Network  television  advertising  billings  by  network:  1963-1985 


Netvork 


Year 

ABC 

IIBC 

Total 

(in  nillions 

of  dollars) 

1963  

L'Kfk  7 

344. 3 

1,058.0 

1%4  

381.8 

1,145.9 

1965  

430.0 

1,260.3 

1966  

CI.O  t 

473.2 

1,411.3 

1967  

503.2 

1,499.9 

1968  

JOU*  £ 

549. 5 

1,546.1 

1%9  

601.6 

1,697.4 

1970  

OOi.  / 

599.7 

1,733.7 

1971  

oUd.  / 

553.1 

1,627.7 

1972  

675.7 

597.6 

1,833.8 

1973 

728.6 

695.5 

2,043.6 

1974  

821.3 

757.8 

2,256.6 

1975  

872.5 

841.8 

2,430.8 

1976  

1,045.6 

991.7 

2,991.6 

1977  

1,206.7 

1,170.7 

3,619.5 

1978  

1,350.3 

1,274.9 

4,105.1 

1979  

1,564.9 

1,425.9 

4,697.4 

1980  

1,701.0 

1,569.3 

5,147.3 

1981  

1,898.0 

1,685.6 

5,592.8 

1982  

2,157,6 

1,858.1 

6,232.3 

2,373.1 

2,172.8 

7,041.6 

1984  

2,828.2 

2,490.9 

8,555.3 

1985  

2,887.0 

2,738.0 

8,313.5 

■ote:  These  figures  are  estiaates  cf  net  tiae  and  prograa  billings  and  do  not  represent  actual  revenues  to 
the  networks.  DaU  for  1963-66  are  oapiled  by  Leading  fUtional  Advertisers-Bureau  of  Advertising  Reports 
(IJA-BAR),  I^ing  National  Advertisers  in  1967,  and  Bureau  of  Advertising  Reports  in  1968-77. 


Soum:    Television  Digest,  Inc.,  Television  and  Cable  Pactbook.  Hashington,  D.C.,  1986,  p.  A- 14. 


Table  8-44. 

Measures  of  network  television  commercials:  1965-1981 


Nuaber  of  i>riiBe-tiae 

Total  Cooaercials  by  Nunber  of  prograns  by  type  of 

nmter  of  length  ccanercials  sponsorship 

ciMMCicial       

minutes 

Year  (3  networks)      SO  second    60  second     P/B*s*  Huaber   Index       Sponsor  Participating 


(percent) 


1%5   RA  0  77  23  NA  NA  32  51 

1%7   100,000  6  49  43  103,000  100  20  60 

1%9   100,424  14  34  51  108,600  105  6  67 

1971   99,867  53  i  6  30  132,300  128  3  63 

1973   101,955  72  9  19  158,000  153  0  70 

1975   109,135  79  6  15  180,400  175  NA  HA 

1977   116,420  82  i  13  194,342  189  NA  NA 

1979   121,184  83  3  12  234,330  NA  NA  NA 

1981   122,297  87  2  ll  238,256  NA  NA  NA 


NA  '  Not  available 

Note:  DaU  in  first  six  coluans  are  for  the  indicated  calendar  year,  while  the  last  *mo  colums  represent 
the  season  (which  in  1%5,  for  exaaple,  ran  froa  Septeaber  1964  through  August  1965). 

^Indicates  "piggyback"  coaaercials. 

Sources:   ToUl  nuaber  of  coaaercial  linutes  and  nwber  of  coaaercials,  both  through  1977,  originally  froa 
Broadcast  Advertising  Research  (BAR)  as  reported  by  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Coapany,  Inc.,  "Reply 
Coaaents"  (1978),  Chart  4,  as  reprinted  in  UCLA  School  of  Uw  (1979),  p.  76.   Nuaber  of  priae-tioe  prograas 
by  type  of  sponsorship  froa  L.  W.  Lichty,  Uai/ersity  of  Maryland.   Coaaercials  by  length  and  all  aaterial 
for  1979  and  1981  froa  BAR  direct  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Hedia:    A  Guide  to  Trei^s  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  381-B,  p.  125. 

Netlwdological  note:   there  were  several  iaportant  changes  in  network  television  advertising  patterns 
between  1%5  and  1981.   firing  this  period,  for  exaaple,  the  toUl  nuaber  of  ainutes  for  television 
advertising  increased  about  22  percent,  while  the  nabsr  of  television  coaaercials  grew  by  oore  than  100 
percent.    The  latter  dcvelopaent  occurred  as  the  30-second  coaaercial  unit  becaee  the  industry  mtu  -  a 
change  forced  in  part  by  the  sharply  rising  charges  for  network  liae. 


Table  6-45. 

Revenues,  expemes,  ud  eerningv  of  ocMBnerciAl  mdk)  networks  and  stations:  1937-1980 


litMrks  and  mtwork 

oHMd-aiid-aptrmtad  ttAtions 

Othtr  sUtl 

one  («) 

ToUl 

,  all  sutioos 

ToUl 

Mter 

aater  Mv 

hater  of 

of 

of  of 

Total 

Total 

hnt-ui 

ttAtlOOS 

Toui 

ToUl 

Prt-tAi 

ToUI 

ToUl 

Pra-ui 

•tAtlOOi 

MtMKtS  tUtiOM 

rapartiag 

MrauiBi 

(u  mlUom 

of  dolUrt) 

lA 

■A 

lA 

lA 

lA 

■A 

■A 

114.2 

91.6 

22.6 

19M. . . 

660 

3  23 

54.8 

35.5 

9.2 

637 

65.5 

56.9 

9.5 

111.4 

92.5 

18.9 

IW... 

705 

3  23 

a.  4 

37.6 

11.0 

682 

75.3 

62.6 

12.8 

123.9 

100.1 

23.8 

IMO... 

765 

3  31 

56.4 

42.2 

14.1 

734 

90.6 

71.5 

19.1 

147.1 

118.8 

33.3 

mi  .. 

817 

3  33 

62.0 

44.2 

18.0 

784 

106.6 

79.6 

27.1 

ia.8 

124.0 

44.8 

m2... 

851 

4  32 

63.7 

46.8 

16.9 

819 

115.1 

87.4 

27.7 

178.8 

134.2 

U.6 

m)... 

841 

4  31 

76.6 

53.0 

23.6 

Jl  0 

138.6 

95.8 

42.8 

215.3 

ia.8 

66.5 

875 

4  32 

96.6 

a. 4 

26.2 

843 

180.7 

116.6 

64.1 

275.3 

185.0 

90.3 

ms... 

911 

4  28 

100.9 

77.9 

23.1 

873 

198.3 

lil.B 

60.5 

299.3 

215.7 

83.6 

1944... 

1,025 

4  29 

102.0 

82.6 

19.4 

996 

220.6 

1M.5 

57.1 

322.6 

246.1 

76.5 

m7... 

1.464 

4  27 

104.4 

86.8 

19.6 

1,437 

259.3 

207.1 

52.2 

3a.  7 

291.9 

71.8 

19a... 

1,824 

4  27 

109.1 

91.0 

18.1 

1,797 

298.0 

252.0 

46.1 

407.0 

342.9 

64.1 

19*9... 

2»021 

4  27 

108.1 

9P.6 

17.5 

1,994 

305.7 

266  9 

38.8 

413.8 

357.5 

56.3 

1950... 

2,229 

4  26 

110.5 

91.5 

19  0 

2,208 

334.0 

284.8 

49.2 

444.5 

376.3 

a.2 

19S1... 

2,266 

4  25 

104.0 

93. 9 

10.1 

2,241 

346.4 

299.0 

47.4 

450.4 

392.9 

57.5 

1942.... 

2,380 

4  25 

100.6 

89.4 

11.2 

2,355 

369.1 

320.2 

a.9 

469.7 

409.6 

60.1 

1955.... 

2,479 

4  22 

97.3 

86.9 

10.4 

2,457 

378.0 

333.4 

44.6 

475.3 

420.3 

55.0 

1954... 

2,598 

4  21 

88.6 

80.4 

8.2 

2,577 

361.0 

327.3 

33.7 

410.5 

407.7 

41.8 

195S. . . . 

2,742 

4  19 

78.3 

72.4 

5.9 

2,724 

375.0 

335.0 

40.0 

453.4 

407.4 

46.0 

195*. . . . 

2,M6 

4  19 

70.2 

69.8 

0.4 

2,967 

410.4 

361.6 

a.8 

480.6 

431.4 

49.2 

1957  

3,164 

4  21 

73.5 

73.5 

0.0 

3,143 

444.4 

389.8 

54.6 

517.9 

463.3 

54.6 

1951.... 

3,290 

4  23 

69.4 

73.0 

(3.7) 

3,2fc7 

453.7 

412.8 

40.9 

523.1 

a5.8 

37.3 

19S9.... 

3,528 

4  19 

60.4 

64.9 

(4.5) 

3,529 

499.6 

452.7 

46.9 

560.0 

517.6 

42.4 

19M.... 

3,688 

4  19 

63.0 

66.0 

(3.0) 

3,669 

534  7 

465.8 

a.9 

597.7 

551.8 

45.9 

mi.... 

3,610 

4  19 

61.5 

61.3 

0.2 

3,591 

522.1 

490  2 

31.8 

583.6 

511.6 

32.0 

ma.... 

3,698 

4  19 

64.1 

61.9 

2.2 

3,679 

562.7 

518.2 

44.5 

626.3 

580.1 

46.7 

ma.... 

3,832 

4  19 

68.9 

63.0 

5.0 

3,813 

600.7 

5a.6 

52.; 

669./ 

611.6 

53.1 

19*4. . . . 

3,896 

4  19 

71.1 

66.8 

4.3 

3,877 

6a.o 

578.5 

69.3 

719.2 

645.4 

73.8 

1965.... 

3,941 

4  19 

74.4 

71.3 

3  0 

3,922 

702.4 

^24. 4 

78.0 

776.8 

695.7 

81.1 

19M.... 

4,019 

4  19 

79.4 

75.8 

3.^ 

4,000 

773.2 

676  1 

97.0 

852.7 

752.1 

100.6 

m;.... 

4,066 

4  19 

77.1 

79.1 

(2.0) 

4,057 

807.6 

720.5 

87. C 

884.7 

799.6 

85.0 

19W.... 

4,161 

4  20 

il.3 

86.5 

(5  2) 

4,liil 

913.4 

790.9 

122.5 

994.7 

877.4 

117.3 

m9.  .. 

4.194 

4  20 

84.5 

85.0 

(0.5) 

4,174 

955.8 

8U.1 

111.7 

1,040.3 

929.2 

ni.i 

1970. . . . 

4,209 

4  20 

86.1 

84.4 

1.7 

4,189 

991.2 

888.9 

102.2 

1,077.4 

973.4 

104.0 

4,252 

4  20 

97.0 

89.4 

7  5 

4,232 

1,079.4 

969.2 

110.2 

1,176.3 

1,058.6 

M7.8 

1972.... 

4,271 

4  20 

106.3 

93.4 

12.9 

4.251 

1,185.7 

1,051.7 

134.1 

1,2«2.1 

1,145.0 

147.0 

1973... 

4,267 

4  18 

102.3 

96.3 

6.0 

4,269 

1,254.5 

1,137.3 

117.3 

1,356.9 

1,233.6 

123.3 

1974.... 

4,267 

4  18 

104.4 

102.1 

2.3 

4,343 

1,305.3 

1,212.8 

92.5 

1,409.7 

1,314.9 

94.8 

1975  .  . 

4,35:> 

7  17 

118.4 

109.5 

9  0 

4,338 

1,361.3 

1,274.7 

86.5 

1,479.7 

1,384.3 

95.4 

1976.... 

4,363 

7  17 

143.8 

133.4 

10.3  (b) 

4,346 

l,Wi3.1 

1,396.0 

147.2 

1,686.9 

1,529.4 

157.5 

1977.... 

4,292 

8  18 

182. « 

138.6 

44.3 

4,274 

1,663.0 

1,502.8 

160.2 

1,846.0 

1,641.5 

204.4 

1978.  .. 

4,316 

8            36  (c) 

236.4 

192.6 

43.7 

4,280 

1,828.4 

1,634.8 

193.6 

2,064.8 

1,827.4 

237  4 

1979.... 

4,253 

«  35 

252.0 

214.8 

37.2 

4,218 

2,621.6 

2,427.3 

194.3 

2,873.6 

2,642.2 

231.4 

1900.... 

4,'»59 

8  35 

292.8 

265.3 

27.5 

4,224 

2,913.2 

2,782.0 

131.6 

3,206.0 

3,047  3 

159.1 

ERIC 


RA  -  Hot  aviilAblt 

■■te:   Pipa9s  u>  pir^nUitMt  uadicaU  louai. 

(a)  ladipantet  PN  ttauoni  an  not  uiciuted  tn  tha  totaig  aftar  l9a. 

(b)  ftup  nta  IS  An  ^iMrtly  to  ntMrfc  aarauigt  of  ovw  $25  ail  lion  cai^artd  to  a  $5  ml  lion  lo%%  tha  yu  btfora. 

(c)  Sharp  naa  ui  stauon  coat  dm  to  tha  iaciysioB  of  PN  gutioM  by  ttaa  POC. 


Padaral  ri— m  ttimm  CcMiuioi  aoBial  (lamcial  nfaru  on  tiia  r^o  hwainati,  aa  partially  roportad  in  tiia  Amial  liport 
Q  Aa  includad  in  Orisr^  H.  Starlim,  Tha  llactroBic  Wlxa;   A  Cuida  to  Tranii  in  fmiriltini  iP^  Taeiaoiotiaa  1920-1983.  Praafar,  655 

-    tork,  it,  1984,  tabli  370-1,  pp.  107-108. 
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Table  8-46. 

Revenues,  expenses,  and  earnings  of  commerciai  PM  stations:  1948-1980 


Inrtopcndent  PM  sutions  FN  sutions  owned  by  AM  sutions  Toul,  all  sutions 


Year 

of 

stations 

of 

stations 

ToU] 
T«v«fm«s 

Total 
expenses 

Pre-tax 
ewnings 

Nuaber 

of 

stations 

Toul 
revenues 

Toul 
expenses 

Pre- Lax 
earmngs 

ToUl 
revenues 

ToUl     Pre*  tax 
expenses  earnings 

(dollars  are  in  aiUions) 

_ ,. 

1948 

682 

87 

1. 1 

4.2 

(3.1) 

MA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

1.7 

HA 

HA 

7?3 

104 

1  6 

5  1 

(3  5) 

■A 

HA 

HA 

HA 

3.6 

NA 

NA 

699 

86 

1 . 4 

4.0 

(2.6) 

lA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

2.8 

NA 

NA 

1931 

626 

66 

1  2 

3.0 

(1.8) 

HA 

HA 

HA 

NA 

3.0 

HA 

NA 

19S2 

61 1 

56 

1  •  1 

2.1 

(1.0) 

■A 

HA 

HA 

HA 

2.6 

HA 

NA 

19S3 

594 

0.8 

1.6 

(0.8) 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

*!.! 

MA 

NA 

1954  

528 

43 

0.8 

l.i* 

(0.6) 

■A 

HA 

HA 

HA 

1  9 

NA 

NA 

1955 

38 

1.0 

1.4 

.0.4) 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

1.9 

HA 

NA 

1956 

472 

51 

1.4 

1  8 

(0.4) 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

2  4 

HA 

HA 

1957 

499 

67 

2  0 

2.5 

(0.5) 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

3.1 

HA 

NA 

1956 

93 

2.5 

3.2 

(0.7) 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

4.0 

HA 

1959  

662 

148 

4.3 

5.9 

(1.6) 

HA 

HA 

HA 

NA 

5.7 

NA 

NA 

19M 

789 

218 

5.8 

8.2 

(2.4) 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

9  4 

NA 

NA 

1%1  

938 

■J  ^ 

9. 7 

VZ  6) 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

10  0 

NA 

NA 

1962 

993 

279 

9.3 

12.5 

(3.2) 

HA 

HA 

MA 

HA 

n.9 

HA 

NA 

1963 

1  071 

294 

II  4 

14 .6 

(3.2) 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

i6.3 

HA 

NA 

1964  

1,175 

306 

12.8 

15.8 

(3.01 

HA 

HA 

HA 

NA 

19  7 

HA 

NA 

1965 

1  381 

iio 

15  7 

19.0 

(3.3) 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

24.7 

HA 

NA 

1966 

1  575 

381 

19.4 

22. 7 

V3.-I 

HA 

KA 

HA 

HA 

32.3 

NA 

NA 

1967 

1  706 

405 

22  ^ 

26.8 

Kk.I) 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

39  8 

HA 

NA 

1968 

1  888 

28. 3 

32.2 

(3.9) 

N/ 

HA 

HA 

HA 

53.2 

NA 

NA 

1969  

1  961 

442 

33.4 

38.9 

(5.5) 

179 

12.1 

16.9 

(4.8) 

67.4 

55  8 

(10.3) 

1970  

2,105 

464 

40.6 

46.8 

(6.2) 

225 

18.9 

23.8 

(4.9) 

84  9 

70.6 

(11.1) 

1971 

2  235 

5i? 

55  3 

64.4 

241 

26.3 

32.3 

(6  0) 

115.0 

%.7 

(15.0) 

1972  

2,328 

590 

77.4 

86.2 

(8.8) 

275 

37.5 

41.4 

(3.9) 

151  9 

127.6 

(12.7) 

1973  

2,390 

616 

96.1 

106.1 

(10.0) 

361 

57.5 

58.3 

(0.8) 

198.3 

164.4 

(10.8) 

1974  

2,552 

678 

128.0 

lil.l 

(13.1) 

397 

65.4 

63.0 

2  9 

246  2 

204.1 

(10.2) 

1975. 

2,669 

703 

142.9 

152.4 

(9  4) 

477 

102.4 

9?  7 

4  7 

245.3 

250  1 

(4W) 

1976  

2,756 

713 

180.0 

115  7 

4.3 

562 

152  5 

135.7 

16.9 

332  5 

251  U 

21-2 

1977  

2,844 

/41 

225  3 

215.8 

9.4 

586 

203.4 

171.1 

32  2 

428  7 

386  <> 

41.6 

1978  

3, cab 

777 

285.3 

261  8 

23. i 

655 

285.2 

235.0 

50.? 

570  5 

496  8 

n.  > 

1979  

3,161 

83  S 

361.5 

348.1 

13. 

631 

335.5 

290.*; 

45  0 

697.0 

638  ^ 

58  - 

1980. . 

3,377 

904 

441.1 

437  0 

4  0 

715 

422.2 

369.6 

52. 

863  3 

8C6  b 

N*.  -  Not  available. 


leU:   Pipires  xn  parentheses  indicate  losses. 

SuKf  :  P«deral  «unications  Coaiission,  AM  and  PH  Broadcast  Financial  DaU.  Federal  CoMBinications  CoMission,  Washington.  D  C. 
1938-80  amuai. 

AS  liicluded  in  Christopher  H.  Sterlint,  The  Electronic  nmS  a;  A  ouide  to  Trends  in  Broadcastint  and  Hewer  Technoloiies  1920-1983. 
?nm9tT,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  370-:-.  pp.  104,  111-112. 

Rittedolctical  note:   Financial  infojmtion  on  radio  is  aore  difficult  to  obuin  than  that  on  television.   With  the  end  of  the 
Federal  CoHinication  CoMission's  sutistical  role,  researchers  aist  approach  a  trade  organization  such  as  the  National  Association 
of  Broidcaaters  or  the  Kadio  Advertising  Bureau.    This  table  provides  what  little  affreftate  dau  are  available  on  cowrcial  P>1 
radio  after  1948.    These  figures  ii^licate  that  only  recently  has  the  W  radio  industry  become  profitable  •  first  aaong  the  AM-owned 
m  sUtioos,  and  th^  aaong  the  indepdendent  FH  sutioiu  as  well.    Only  in  197  7  did  a  aajority  of  the  independent  m  sutions  report 
a  profit.   But  theM  dau  are  severely  liaiited  by  rj^e  fact  that  sok  1500  other  FH  sutions  (nearly  all  AM-owned)  did  not  report 
their  FH  finances  separately. 


Table  8-47. 

Profit  ratios  of  commercial  radio  network  stations:  1937*1980 


Profit  ratios 

Proportion  of  total  profits 

Net^ks  and 

Other 

To*al 

Metworks  and 

Other 

Year 

OM)  sUticns 

stations 

radio 

OiiO  sUtions 

SUtions 

lA 

lA 

20 

NA 

17 

15 

17 

49 

51 

23 

17 

19 

'A 

54 

1940  

25 

21 

23 

42 

58 

29 

25 

27 

40 

60 

27 

24 

25 

38 

62 

31 

31 

31 

35 

65 

1944  

28 

35 

33 

29 

71 

1%S  

23 

31 

28 

28 

78 

1946  

19 

26 

24 

25 

75 

19 

20 

20 

27 

73 

17 

15 

16 

28 

72 

16 

13 

14 

31 

69 

1950  

17 

15 

15 

28 

72 

1951  

IQ 

\i* 

13 

18 

82 

1952  

11 

13 

13 

19 

81 

11 

12 

12 

19 

81 

9 

9 

20 

ac 

1955  

8 

11 

10 

13 

8/ 

1956  

- 

12 

n 

- 

100 

12 

11 

100 

9 

7 

(1) 

100 

(1) 

9 

8 

(11) 

100 

(1) 

9 

8 

(7) 

100 

:961  

- 

6 

5 

- 

100 

3 

8 

7 

5 

95 

9 

9 

9 

10 

90 

6 

11 

10 

6 

<ik 

4 

11 

10 

4 

% 

5 

13 

12 

4 

96 

11 

14 

(2) 

100 

tl) 

13 

17 

(4) 

100 

.2 

11 

100 

1970  

1 

10 

13 

2 

98 

1971  

8 

10 

10 

6 

9U 

1972  

12 

11 

11 

9 

91 

1973  

6 

9 

5 

95 

2 

/ 

2 

98 

1975  

8 

6 

6 

9 

91 

1976.   

/ 

10 

6 

93 

1977  

24 

10 

11 

22 

78 

1978  

19 

n 

r 

18 

82 

1979  

24 

8 

16 

84 

19S0  

9 

5 

5 

17 

82 

NA  '  Data  not  available. 


■•te:   All  fi|;ur«s  are  in  percents.   Figures  in  partnthes«s  indicate  loss.   Dashes  indicate  less  than  one  percent 

SMVOt:  Padtral  fi— mications  CoMissAon,  AH  and  PM  |f^'^^Y^•||^  rinmcial  DaU.  Federal  CoHunica^ions  C<mssion, 
Hashuigtan,  D.C. »  1938-80  anwal,  table  370-8. 

As  incliMtod  in  Christopher  H.  St«Tlint,  Tie  Electronic  Madia;    A  Gmde  to  Trends  in  Broadcast UM-aiid  Wewr 
Technoloeies  1920- 198 Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  pp.  109-110. 


Table  8-48. 

AdT«$rt±iing  expenditures  for  radio:  1935-1985 


Advwttiug  tipMidituras  Adv«rttsui|  ezptndtturts 


tatioMl  latioMl 
Ymt  ToUl     tetwork        spot        Loul  Year  ToUl     tetvorfc        spot  Local 


(id  ■ilhoos  of  dollan)  (id  ailltons  of  dollars) 


113 

63 

1^ 

35 

19)6  

122 

76 

23 

24 

If  3  7  

165 

89 

28 

48 

1938  

89 

34 

44 

W39  

99 

35 

50 

19M  

216 

113 

42 

60 

mi  

2kl 

125 

52 

70 

I9k2  

260 

129 

59 

73 

1943  

3U 

157 

71 

86 

mk  

39fc 

192 

87 

114 

I9kb  

klk 

198 

92 

134 

mi  

kbk 

200 

98 

157 

506 

201 

106 

199 

19U  

M2 

211 

121 

230 

571 

203 

123 

245 

W50  

605 

196 

136 

273 

mi  

606 

180 

138 

289 

m2  

624 

162 

142 

321 

m3  

611 

Ul 

146 

324 



559 

lU 

135 

309 

ms  

S45 

84 

134 

326 

195*  

61 

161 

344 

64 

187 

368 

1%8  

619 

58 

190 

372 

1W9  

6M 

44 

206 

406 

IMO  

692 

43 

222 

428 

43 

221 

420 

1*62  

736 

44 

233 

457 

789 

56 

243 

490 

1964  

59 

256 

531 

60 

275 

582 

1966  

1,010 

6« 

308 

638 

1967  

1,031 

64 

310 

657 

1968  

1 , 190 

63 

360 

767 

1,264 

59 

368 

837 

1970  

1,308 

56 

371 

881 

63 

395 

987 

1972  

1,612 

74 

402 

1,136 

1,723 

68 

400 

l,2j3 

1974  

1,835 

72 

408 

1,355 

1975  

1,980 

83 

436 

1,461 

1976  

?,330 

'05 

518 

1,707 

1977  

2,632 

137 

546 

1,«51 

1978  

3  ,'»S2 

147 

620 

2,285 

1979  

3,310 

161 

665 

2,484 

1980  

3,71:' 

18^ 

779 

2,740 

230 

879 

3,121 

1982  

4,  ^0 

255 

923 

3,4V2 

1983  

5,.iO 

296 

1,0» 

3,876 

1984  

S,«17 

320 

1,197 

4,300 

1985  

6,490 

365 

1,335 

4,790 

ERIC 


SourcM  htUd  for  193S-1970  wur  as  follom:    193S-1956  and  19M-19M,  yrinUrs'  Ink  «wtrtiMTs'  Omdi  to 
ItotetiM.  various  issiits;  19S7,  fnafri'  lak.  Ftb.  6,         p.  9;  19M       1970>  ItftiT^im  '^TmiTfTirT   ^^^J  ^^71,  as 
UKluM  id:    (1935  1970)   U.S.  Ihthm      tl»  Caw  Hitt<ci£al  ^taflaticc.  Calamal  Tim  to  1970.  Uuhiniton,  D.C. , 
Svias  iU06-122;  (1971-1974)     TalovisiQii  Factboct.  1976.  Haifcl—tm.  O.C.,  iV/6,  p.  65a;  (197S-1977)   U.S.  SurwL.  of  the 
Cnnis,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  tha  Uhifd  St  .Ut.  It/9.  UukiagtOB,  "^.C,  1979,  tabla  1002;  (1978-1979)   U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Cnsus.  SUtistical  Abstract  of  ths  Unitad  StaUs.  1984.  Maihlngtfla.  D.C,  1983,  table  968;  (1980-1985)   U.S.  hunau  of  the 
Cmmu,  Statistical  Abarr^t  of  tha  Ifciitad  States.  1987.  Mukii«tea,  D.C  ,  1«S6,  table  925. 

IMo4Dl«|ical  Mte:  Historical -tiaa  series  on  advertmus  Mpeoiitui^  mn  first  develeped  by  L.O.H.  Weld  of  U..  flcCami- 
Enckson  Mvartisui|  Afency,  iaw  Yort,  in  1938.   Afur  Or.  Weld's  death  in  1946,  tloCann*Erickaon  contua«d  to  prtpiR  the 
estUMtes  under  the  supervision  of  pr  {jns  bisel  teC  loberv  J.  Ceao. 

ToUl  advert isint  up"ndittves  in  ntd^e  and  Ulevision  m  toUl  ciae  sales  of  networks  and  sutions  ifk:ludii«  comssions 
of  advert ising  agencies  and  sUtien  represanutiwes,  as  reported  ^  the  Pederel  Caaeunicatiorf  Coaiission,  Multiplied  by 
estUMted  "adjustMnt**  fectirs.   For  e  deocriptiim  of  the  aethod  (iMd  in  developing  the  aomai  adjuvtaent  factors,  see 
Historical  SUtistict.  Colonial  If'?,  Series  V06-122.  ToUl  advartisiiif  eipenditanrts  un  larger  than  toUl 

broedcast  ravews  as  reported  by  the  POC  in  two  respects*.  The  inclusion  of  comssions  paid  to  advertising  agencies  and 
suiion  represenutives;  and  tha  inttesion  of  suns  peid  bj  advertisete  for  ulent,  prggran,  and  production  to  oiganiXAtions 
which  do  not  operau  networks  or  HroMcast  sucions  (included  in  the  '^adtustaent'  figiues). 

The  four  national  networks  included  in  i^io  are  -  Aaerican  Broedcasti^  Coapany  (AK),  Coluid)u  flroMfcasting  Systaa  (CIS), 
■ational  Broadcasting  CoMpany  (IK),  and  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Systa*  (MBS)    ^  three  large  regional  networks  included 
for  Bost  years  an  Don  lee  Ketwork,  Yankee  Network,  and  Teiaa  Suu  Network.   The  networks  uc>  >ded  in  uievision  are  ABC, 
CK,  IBC  (each  of  Mhich  operaus  e  mtwork  in  both  radio  and  television)  and,  tmtil  Septaaber  1955,  tha  Dunont  Network.  U 
that  tiat  Mkmt  withdrew  fr«a  tha  network  field. 

^'gures  for  network  eipenditians^  are  toUl  eKpenditures  of  network  atffertiaers  in  radio  or  television  for  tiat  (i.e. ,  access 
to  the  individual  jutions  broadcasting  the  progran);  for  the  pr^raft,  including  ulent  and  production;  and  for  the 
production  of  the  c-VBerciel  amounceaents.   Sias  include  coMissioas  to  advertising  agencies  but  eiclude  discounts  and 
allowances  received  by  the  a*«rtiser.   The  figures  are  before  disburieainu  by  the  networks  to  their  affiliated  and  omd 
sUtions,  and  ef elude  tha  eon-network  tiae  ules  of  the  sU'iott*  owned  by  the  natwotks. 

■ational  spot  eapenditurea  are  coaeorly  confi  ted  with  coaanrcial,  or  "spot**  amnuncaaanu.   The  tern  used  in  this  r.onteit 
refers  to  the  pivchase  of  tiae  by  natio  1  advertiurs  on  individual  sutiom  "ipottad**  or  selected  in  various  coauutics. 
Advertiser  eipunditures  an  predoainant  tr  for  coBsrcul  i  awarManu  adjacent  to  network  or  other  prograas  earned  by  the 
individual  sutions.   In  addition,  natioutl  spot  advertisers  sponsor  prograas  or  purchase  "participetions"  In  station- 
supplied  prograas.  Thus,  national  spot  adwirtiser  expeadituree  include  toUl  tiae  sales  (after  discounts  but  including 
coaussions  tt.  advertising  armcies  an<  sution  ««preaaoutiv«s)  wltiplied  of  an  estiaated  "adjustant"  factor  fcr  prograa 
and  production.   This  njte  ^Ur*  ftoa  the  lobrces  citeC  ab^. 
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Table  8-49. 

Number  of  sales  and  average  price  of  broadcast  stations:  1938-1982 


Average  price  per  each 
Ih«ber  of  transactions  FCC-approved  transaction 


Inflation 

Radio  TV      Radio/  Radio  TV        Radio/  Index 

only       only  TV      ToUl  only  only  TV        (1972  =  100) 


(in  dollars) 


1938. . . . 

20 

NA 

NA 

20 

46,039 

NA 

HA 

28.3 

19M). . . . 

12 

NA 

NA 

12 

98,708 

NA 

MA 

28.8 

1942.... 

21 

NA 

NA 

21 

92,404 

NA 

NA 

32.5 

1944.... 

58 

NA 

NA 

58 

226,871 

NA 

HA 

36.6 

1946  

52 

NA 

NA 

52 

441,589 

NA 

HA 

43.9 

1954. . . . 

187 

27 

18 

232 

54,674 

885,435 

1,456,295 

59.7 

1956  

316 

21 

24 

361 

103,049 

849,066 

2,717,169 

52.9 

1958  

407 

23 

17 

447 

122,526 

730,273 

3,580,742 

66.0 

1960  

345 

21 

10 

376 

i:0,039 

1,093 ,915 

2,464,840 

68.7 

1%2  

306 

16 

8 

330 

195,793 

1,437,977 

2,352,343 

70.6 

1964.... 

430 

36 

20 

486 

121,620 

2,396,513 

3,359,288 

72.7 

1966  

367 

31 

11 

409 

208,811 

986,259 

2,591,864 

76.8 

1968  

316 

20 

9 

345 

225,667 

1,679,403 

5,284,070 

82.6 

1970  

268 

19 

3 

290 

321,988 

4,602,846 

346,155 

91.4 

1972  

239 

37 

NA 

276 

478,764 

4,240,699 

NA 

100.0 

1974  

369 

24 

5 

398 

457,989 

4,957,644 

3,960,000 

116.4 

1976  

413 

32 

3 

448 

437,442 

3,389,364 

600,000 

132.3 

1978  

586 

51 

5 

642 

565,797 

5,680,804 

6,090,000 

150.4 

1980  

424 

35 

3 

462 

C01,024 

15,261,428 

9,00C,00C 

178. 4 

597 

30 

NA 

627 

788,480 

17,589,180 

NA 

206.8 

NA  -  Not  available 


■ote:   Average  price  coaquted  by  Christopher  H.  Sterling  froa  dollar  voline  figures.    Inflation  Index  is 
the  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  deflator. 

Source:    DaU  for  1938-1946  froa  the  Federal  Coiaunications  Conissiosi,  An  Sconoaic  Study  stanAirH 
Broadcasting,  FCC,  Washington,  D.C.  1947,  p.  87.    DaU  for  1947-1982  from  Broadcasting  Yearbook.  January 
10,  1983,  p.  46. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Hedia;  ^  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Praefer,  New  York,  HY,  1984,  table  260-A,  p.  45. 
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Table  8-50. 

Average  cable  rates:  1975-1986 


Pay  rate  (a)  Basic  rate  (b) 


(in  dollars  per  nonth) 


1975  

7.86 

1976  

7.87 

7.92 

1978  

8.09 

1979  

8.44 

1980  

8.80 

1981  

9.03 

9.56 

1983  

9.84 

10.08 

1585  

10.42 

1986  

10.31 

(a)  Pay  rate  refers  to  pay/pre«iuB  service  in  which  there  is  a  fee  per  subscriber  paid  by  operator  and 
the  subscriber -pays  an  additional  fee. 

(b)  Basic  rate  refers  to  basic  service  in  which  there  is  a  fee  per  subscriber  paid  by  operator  and  usually 
additional  fee  paid  by  the  subscriber. 

Scurce:   Paul  Kagan  Associates,  Inc.,  The  Pay  TV  Newsletter.  June  26,  1987,  p.  4. 

As  included  in  National  Cable  Television  Association,  Cable  Television  Developnents .  Washington,  D.C., 

Septeober  1987,  p.  5. 
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Table  8-51. 

Cable  advertising  revenue:  1980-1987 


Cable  network  National/local 
Year  advertising  revenue  spot  revenue  Total  revenue 


(in  aillions  of  dollars) 

1980    50.0  8.0  58.0 

1981   105.0  17.0  122.0 

1982   195.0  32.0  227.0 

1983   303.0  50.0  353.0 

1984    486.0  86.0  572.0 

1985   612.0  139.0  751.0 

1986   738.0  192.0  930.0 

1987   878.0  264.0  1,142.0 


Source:  Revenue  estimates  fxom  Paul  Kagan  Associates^  Inc.,  published  in  Cable  TV  Advertising,  April  30, 
1987,  p.  1. 

As  included  in  National  Cable  Television  Association,  Cable  Television  Developaents,  Washington,  D.C. , 
Septeaber  1987,  p.  7. 
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Table  8-52. 

Volume  of  advertising  in  the  United  States  by  media  source:  1975-1985 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985* 

(in  Hill'    s  01 

 — 

dOl  'S) 

ToUl  

b,263 

6,721 

7,612 

8,95S 

10,1S4 

11,366 

12,650 

14,280 

16 

,436 

19,900 

20,909 

2  f  306 

2 ,857 

3,460 

3,975 

4,599 

s.no 

5,57  5 

6,275 

7 

,017 

8, 526 

8,310 

Spot 

1  623 

L  ,  IM 

L  ,£U<I 

2 ,607 

2,873 

3,269 

3,730 

4 , 290 

5,096 

6 , 26' 

Cable  (nationil). 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

50 

105 

195 

303 

466 

569 

Local  

1,334 

1,710 

1,948 

2,373 

2,682 

2 ,967 

3,345 

3,715 

4 

,323 

5,055 

5,661 

HA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8 

1 7 

32 

50 

80 

105 

1 ,980 

2 , 330 

2,634 

3,052 

3, 310 

3,702 

4 ,230 

4 ,625 

5 

,210 

5,813 

6,475 

Radio 

8: 

105 

137 

147 

161 

183 

230 

2S4 

296 

316 

357 

Spot  

436 

518 

S46 

620 

665 

779 

879 

931 

1 

,038 

1,197 

1,323 

1 ,461 

1 ,707 

1 ,951 

2,285 

2,484 

2,740 

3,121 

3,440 

3 

,876 

4.300 

4,795 

ToUl  

8,U2 

9,910 

11,132 

12,707 

14 ,493 

15,S41 

17,420 

18,355 

20,582 

4.3,522 

25,480 

Newspapers 

National  

1,221 

1,502 

1,677 

1,787 

2,085 

2,353 

2,729 

2,975 

2 

,734 

3,081 

3,300 

Local  

7,221 

8,408 

9,455 

10,920 

12,408 

13,188 

14,691 

15,380 

17 

,848 

20,441 

22,180 

ToUl  

1,465 

1,789 

2,162 

2,597 

2 ,932 

3, 149 

3,533 

3,745 

4 

,233 

4,932 

5,180 

Magazines 

Weeklies  

612 

748 

903 

1,158 

1,327 

1,418 

1,598 

1,67« 

1 

,917 

2,224 

368 

4S7 

565 

7^0 

78? 

853 

1 

,0S6 

1 .209 

NA 

4fi5 

584 

694 

767 

875 

949 

1 ,082 

1 , 160 

1 

260 

1 ,499 

NA 

Para 

publications 

86 

90 

104 

120 

130 

146 

146 

163 

181 

193 

Direct  sail 

ToUl  

4,124 

4,786 

5,164 

5,987 

6,653 

7,596 

8,944 

io,y»5 

11 

,795 

13.800 

15,600 

publications 

ToUl  

^19 

1,035 

1,221 

1,400 

1,575 

1,674 

1,841 

1,860 

1 

990 

2,270 

2,?84 

ToUl  

335 

383 

418 

466 

S40 

578 

650 

720 

794 

872 

935 

Outdoor 

National  

220 

252 

290 

307 

355 

364 

419 

465 

512 

562 

600 

Local  

115 

131 

128 

159 

185 

214 

231 

255 

282 

310 

335 

ToUl  

5,55a 

6,65^ 

7,487 

8,68? 

9,783 

10,744 

12,136 

13,2S4 

14 

647 

16,530 

17,914 

Miscellaneous 

National  

2,869 

3,471 

3,899 

4,494 

^,062 

5,663 

6,449 

7,199 

7 

651 

8,586 

9,205 

Local  

2,689 

3,179 

3,588 

4,188 

4,721 

5,081 

5,687 

6,055 

6 

996 

7,944 

*  8,709 

ToUl 

15,340 

18,555 

20,850 

24,025 

27,080 

30,290 

34,47b 

38,485 

42 

52 

49,690 

'|1,285 

Local  

12,820 

15,135 

17,070 

19,925 

22,480 

24,190 

27,07S 

28,845 

33 

325 

38,130 

W  785 

28.160 

33,690 

37,920 

43,950 

49,560 

S4,480 

61,550 

6/, 330 

75,850 

87,820 

<#D,070 

NA  -  Not  available. 


Note:   These  are  toUl  expenditures  by  advertisers,  not  oerely  receipts  by  aedia. 
^Preluainary  data. 

Source:    Television  Digest,  Inc.,  Television  and  Cable  Pactbook.  Washington,  D.C.,  1986,  p.  A- 14. 


Table  8-53. 

Content  of  priiDe*-tiiiie  and  da3^tiiiie 
1973-1982 


network  television  programming: 


1973     1974     1975     1976     1977     1978     1979     1980     IW  1982 


PriaB-tioB  prognuK  (7-11  FM) 
Type  of  prograa: 


Variety   20  8 

Draaa/ adventure   40  68 

Feature  fils   64  58 

Suspense/oystery   68  76 

Situation  coaedy   48  30 

Other   12  12 

Total   252  252 

DaytiAe  prograu  (10  AM  -  4:30  PH) 

Type  of  prograa: 

DaytijM  dram   148  138 

Situation  coaedy   20  10 

Qui2/audience  participation   158  188 

News/other   13  3 

Total*   340  340 


Nuaber  of  quarter  hours  per  week 


16 

28 

16 

12 

NA 

18 

16 

12 

68 

52 

60 

72 

48 

60 

76 

76 

40 

46 

48 

48 

56 

56 

40 

40 

84 

66 

48 

48 

56 

28 

48 

48 

44 

50 

64 

58 

68 

70 

60 

64 

12 

22 

28 

26 

36 

32 

24 

24 

264 

264 

264 

264 

264 

264 

264 

264 

158 

180 

180 

200 

210 

220 

220 

220 

10 

30 

50 

30 

20 

40 

30 

20 

168 

130 

120 

100 

120 

60 

80 

80 

3 

20 

10 

20 

10 

20 

10 

NA 

340 

360 

360 

350 

360 

340 

340 

320 

NA  -  Hot  available 

*  Soae  daytiae  daU  for  1977-1982  are  estiaated  froa  Mielsen  by  Christopher  H.  Sterling;  toUls  do  not  add 
up  due  to  rounding.    Lists  only  sponsored  shows. 

Source:   All  daU  froa  A.C.  Nielsen,  Television  Audience,  various  annual  issues.   Hours  are  averages  for 
the  Pall  of  each  indicated  television  season. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Media;  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  BroadcastinE  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983,  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  582-C,  p.  198. 
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Table  8-54. 

Content  trends  in  prime-tune  network  television  spedals:  1950-1981 


Totals 

HuBber  of  specials   


Nunber 

Variety      Draaa  DocuB«ntary  Political  News  Sports  Other   specials  Hours 


3 

1 

1 

3 

19 

29 

18 

2 

2 

2 

1 

20 

30 

19 

1 

3 

1 

28 

40 

24 

1956  

3 

11 

4 

1 

2 

12 

43 

32 

1958  

28 

14 

5 

5 

5 

24 

107 

101 

1960  

50 

19 

69 

9 

15 

205 

185 

1962  

29 

58 

1 

18 

4 

20 

185 

163 

1964  

11 

30 

8 

10 

10 

28 

130 

160 

1966  

21 

37 

1 

15 

2 

25 

148 

157 

1968  

54 

43 

8 

22 

1> 

34 

228 

256 

1970  

39 

iA 

72 

NA 

18 

34 

198 

NA 

1972  

41 

59 

27 

36 

10 

44 

268 

330 

1974  

83 

79 

12 

34 

17 

62 

347 

449 

1976  

46 

22 

10 

54 

137 

211 

557 

779 

1978  

70 

17 

2 

49 

34 

198 

453 

K\ 

1980  

59 

15 

11 

46 

35 

202 

456 

NA 

66 

13 

NA 

42 

41 

207 

454 

NA 

Not  applicable. 


MA  -  Not  available. 

lote:   DaU  are  for  the  conplete  season,  1950  indicating  the  1949-1950  season,  etc. 

Sources:    DaU  through  1968  froa  Baile>,  J?"r^.?l  of  Broadcasting  (Si«r  1970);  197J  ftam  Nielsen 
Television  ftucjience  1971,  p.  131;  1972-1974  froa  Nielsen  Newscast  No.  3  (1974),  pp.  12-14;  remaining  data 
were  supplied  directly  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling  froa  A.C.  Nielsen  Co. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Hedia:   A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  ana  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  582-D,  p.  199. 

Nethodological  note:   Intoraation  through  1968  is  for  nid-Septeaber  through  aid- June  of  each  season;  the 
1970  dau  are  for  S^      iber  through  April;  and  the  1972  and  1974  figures  represent  the  entire  network 
prograaaing  season  (t  ober-Septeaber).    Because  of  the  Multiplicity  of  sources  and  the  variety  of 
categorizations  involved  in  this  table,  the  daU  should  be  considered  nore  of  a  refined  estiaate  than  an 
actual  census. 


Table  8-55. 

Gerbner  violence  profile  of  network  television  programming:  1967-1980 


Priae  tiae  only 


All 


Early 


Later- 


All 
weekend 


Televised 


Crifte /western/ 
action- 


Conic 


network 

evening 

evening 

daytiae 

feature 

CarfxMi 

adveiiture 

tone 

All  A0C 

All  CBS 

All  NBC 

Year 

programs 

prograos  (a) 

prograas  (b) 

programs 

films  (c) 

programs 

programs  (c) 

programs 

programs 

programs 

programs 

(Higher 

numbers  indicate  higher  levels  of  violence.    See  explanatory  note  below) 

199 

212 

148 

251 

182 

251 

225 

81 

222 

151 

220 

181 

161 

179 

Z3Z 

Z3o 

239 

225 

84 

193 

167 

187 

183 

137 

156 

259 

169 

262 

218 

73 

164 

183 

205 

1  01A 

tTk 
1/3 

111 
113 

165 

250 

250 

250 

220 

77 

161 

162 

203 

1071 

1/j 

1!>Z 

1/0 

208 

228 

232 

207 

82 

142 

194 

189 

1972  

173 

149 

165 

207 

225 

217 

244 

59 

175 

150 

203 

1973  

161 

127 

137 

212 

186 

218 

238 

44 

138 

174 

172 

1974  

182 

146 

210 

192 

273 

196 

219 

67 

197 

174 

177 

180 

101 

208 

221 

263 

233 

221 

65 

187 

155 

201 

1976  

20k 

145 

209 

247 

220 

273 

234 

132 

207 

182 

224 

1977  

166 

140 

165 

209 

265 

228 

219 

99 

154 

159 

190 

1978  

183 

116 

180 

249 

248 

252 

185 

119 

186 

183 

179 

1979  

174 

156 

150 

210 

207 

226 

227 

144 

145 

190 

179 

1980  

187 

153 

150 

249 

214 

256 

228 

146 

150 

188 

1% 

Average 

profile. . 

179 

141 

174 

224 

228 

234 

225 

92 

173 

172 

192 

lote:   Higher  numbers  in  table  indicate  a  higher  level  of  violence  within  each  prograoming  category. 

(a)  Early  evening  is  8-9  PN  Monday- Saturday,  7-9  FM  Sunday. 

(b)  Later-evening  is  9-11  PH  all  days  ^rll  of  these  times  would  be  oie  hour  earlier  for  Central  and  Mountain  time  zones). 

(c)  Excludes  cartoons. 

Source:   Data  through  1975  frca  Georji^  Gertvr  et  al.  Violence  Profile  No.  7  and  Violence  Profile  No.  10,  Annenberg  School  of  Communications ^ 
University  of  Pennsylvanir   Philadelphia  1976  -nd  197rt  (1977).   DaU  for  1977-1980  plus  average  profile  provided  directly  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling 
by  Gerbner  and  Nancy  Signc  elli.  University  of  Pennsylv- .lia. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Media:  .^  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technolofeies  1920-1985,  Praegcr,  Mew  York,  NY, 
1984,  table  583-A,  p.  203. 

Netiiodologicml  note:  Dean  Ceorge  Gerbner 's  research  t&im  has  attempted  to  quantify  violence  in  network  television  programming  according  to  the  type 
of  program  and  the  hour  it  is  presented.    Their  results  are  pr    .ed  in  an  annual  report  (see  source).    The  team  uses  the  following  measures  to 
construct  an  indei.   Higher  scores  indicate  higher  violence  levels: 

1.  The  percentage  of  programs  containing  any  violence. 

2.  The  rate  of  violent  episodes  per  program. 

3.  The  rate  of  violent  episodes  per  hour. 

4.  The  percentage  of  major  characters  involwMl  in  any  violoiice.  /  «  / 

5.  The  percmntaga  of  mr    •  l  .  ractert  inyolved  in  any  killing. 


Chart  8-4. 

Gerbner  yiolence  profile  of  network  television  proerammine: 
1967-1960 
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Souroe:  Garbner,  et^,  aa  included  in  Chriatophor  Sterling:  See  table  8-66  for  full  citation. 
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1980 


_  (percent) 
Early  day  (10  AM  to  1PM), 
Monday  through  Friday 

Households  using  television   16  21  19  22  21  22 

Men   «   12  14  15  16  19  22 

Women    53  59  55  59  60  59 

Tcenagcrt   ~   4  4  5  4  6  5 

ChiWren   31  23  25  21  15  14 

Afternoon  (1  to  4  PM), 
Monday  through  Friday 

''ouseholds  using  television  ^  17  21  25  28  27  29  (b) 

*    '   —   14  18  16  16  17  20 

WOiiicn   52  62  64  66  63  58 

Teenagm   6  5  5  5  7  8 

Children     28  15  U  13  13  14 

Early  fringe  (5  to  8  PM), 
Monday  through  Friday 

Households  using  television   42  48  42  52  52  47  (c) 

Men..   19  23  26  28  30  31 

Women   27  34  36  38  39  42 

Teenagers   13  12  10  10  10  9 

Children   4I  31  28  24  21  18 

Prime  (8  to  11PM), 
Monday  through  Sunday 

Households  using  television   62  61  59  62  61  64 

Men  ^   32  32  32  32  34  36 

Women   39  42  42  42  42  44 

Teenagers   n  10  10  n  n  9 

Children   I8  I6  16  15  13  11 

Late  fringe  (11 PM  to  1  AM), 
Monday  through  Sunday 

Households  using  television  

Men  .   

Women  

Teenagers  

Children  


NA 

30  (a) 

31  (a) 

28 

29 

32 

NA 

37 

39 

39 

41 

43 

NA 

49 

50 

49 

45 

47 

NA 

6 

7 

8 

9 

8 

NA 

8 

4 

4 

5 

2 

4:51 

5:06 

5:29 

6:32 

6:26 

702 

NA  -  Not  available. 


Note:  Data  are  as  of  November  of  each  year. 

(a)  11:00  PM.  to  midnight  only. 

(b)  1:00  to  4:30  PM. 


(c)    4:30  to  7:30  PM. 


Sources;  DaU  supplied  to  Christopher  H.  Steriing  by  Nielsen  Television  Index,  A.C  Nielsen  Co. 

As  mduded  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling.  Electronic  Media:  A  Gmde  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technologies.  1920-1983. 
Praeger,  New  York.  NY,  1984,  p.  242,  table  681-B.   


Table  8-57. 

Average  weekly  hours  of  television  use  by  household  size  and  other 
characteristics:  1960-1980 

Average  viewing  hours  per  week 


Characteristics  of  audience  I960  1%5  1970  1975  1980 
HouMbold  sin  (a) 

1  to  2  aeiters                                                            33:01       32:50       36:31  37:26  39:25 

3to4«e^rs                                                              39:20        45:13        49:03  50:36  54:30 

5  or  Bore  aeiters                                                        49:49       52:09       59:03  56:46  63:59 

Odldren  inder  18  fears 

  MA        34:03        39:00  38:41  41:57 

1  or  aore                                                                         NA       49  08        55:46  53:12  60:04 

iDcaae  leiv«l 

$5,000  or  less  (b)                                                         ^2;42        3>i:26        42:55  42:17  43:43 

$5,000  to  $15,000                                                           44:36        44:27        45:35  48:03  50:28 

$15,000  or  ■ore                                                            41:12        40:44        43:20  46:52  51:40 

UncaUoo  level  (c) 

Grade  school                                                                   NA       41:14       48:14  46:53  52:13 

High  school                                                                      NA       43:03        4^:21  48:21  51:37 

1  or  Bore  years  of  College                                                NA       39:33       40:27  40:27  44:24 

GouDtj  size  (d) 

Urban  ("A"  and  'V*  counties)                                          41:14       42:17       45:41  45:41  48:37 

Rural  ("C"  and       counties)                                          37:31       40:53       43:>6  43:56  50:24 

ft^tioaal  average  viewing  bom                                       40:02       41:52       45:07  45:07  49:14 

NA  -  Mot  available. 

(a)  Household  size  categories  changed  in  1980  to  1-2  neaujers,  3  aeobers,  and  4  or  oore  oeobers. 

(b)  Incose  levels  changed  in  1975  to  $10,000  or  less;  and  $10,000  -  $15,000  or  oore. 

(c)  Education  level  categories  changed  in  1980  to  less  than  4  years  of  high  school,  high  school 
graduate,  and  1  or  oore  years  of  college. 

(d)  County-size  categories  froa  Nielsen  Television  Index,  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co«pany  (1976),  p.  53: 

"A"  counties:   All  counties  in  the  25  largest  netropolitan  areas.    "B"  counties:    All  counties 

not  in  "A"  category  with  populations  of  over  150,000  or  in  netropolitan  areas  over  150.000. 

"C"  counties:   All  counties  not  in  "A"  category  with  populations  of  over  35,000  or  in  netropolitan 
areas  over  35,000.    "D"  counties:    All  other  counties. 

Soiree:  DaU  supplied  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling  by  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  All  daU  are  as  of  Noveaber  of  each 
year. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Media:   A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  681-A,  p.  240. 
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Table  8-58. 

Surveys  measuring  selected  viewer  attitudes  on  television:    1960,  1970,  and  1980 


Steiner  study* 

Bower  study- 

Bower  study- 

Vitwir  Attitudes 

1960 

1970 

1980 

Taltvision  pi  n|i  —  mi  - 

(in  percent) 

Vimtrs  who  dMcrited  thulw  as 

"super-faos" 

of  television: 

Sex 

  iO 

24 

21 

31 

35 

Am 

  44 

25 

17 

  33 

29 

22 

24 

21 

23 

14 

27 

21 

33 

38 

UocatioB  Ufvl 

43 

47 

Hi  Ah  S£)mm1 

42 

28 

26 

15 

11 

'*?air  price  to  pey  for  entertam 

70 

62 

65 

67 

'^^r^M  SPA  uarv  iMlnful** 

58 

54 

48 

"Sobs  xrt  sore  eiit«rtaiiiiii|  thin  i 

Wirf'  

  43 

54 

48 

48 

57 

'^Ads  are  generally  in  poor  taste  i 

  40 

43 

49 

"Would  rather  pay  aall  aaoint  to 

have  TV 

30 

42 

1ieleeiaiiB*r  role  vith  cMl^w: 

Major  .^liMlagii; 

80 

76 

16 

12 

22 

18 

najor  diiailiMlitM; 

30 

28 

8 

9 

  5 

11 

16 

5 

3 

9 

3 

Soareas:   Robert  T.  lowtr,  Television  and  the  Fublic.  Riiitfiart  and  Winston,  New  York,  RY,  1973,  pp.  25, 
84,  157,  161;   Gary  A.  Steiner,  Tha  FeooU  Look  at  Television.  Knopf,  Hew  York,  «Y,  1983;  totert  T.  Bower, 
Ttit  'Thintinf  Television  MidieiMre.  1960-1980,  ColuibU  University  Press,  New  York,  NY,  1984. 

As  included  in  Chnstophar  H.  Sterlint*  Klectrcnic  Media;  A  Guide  tr  Irends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technologies 
1920-1983.  Praeier,  New  Yrrk,  NY,  1984,  table  681.,  p.  243. 

Methodolofical  note:   Data  are  ettiMtes  based  on  three  nationwide,  personal -interview  surveys  of  larfse  stratified 
saq>le  populations.   Both  the  Steiner  (1963)  and  the  Bower  (1973)  studies  were  financially  supported  by  the  CBS 
network  and  the  Bower  study  was  also  published  by  a  CBS  aibsidiary.   Both  the  researchers  and  CBS  eaphasire  that 
the  network  did  not  enter  into  the  process  or  resulu  of  the  survey  in  any  way.   Data  for  198b  ware  supplied  to 
Christopher  H.  Sterling  prior  to  publication  to  allow  for  the  20-year  coaparison.   These  three  studies  were 
designed  to  build  on  predecessors  and  contained  Mny  of  the  seat  questions  and  audience  sub-groups  to  allow  direct 
coaparison.   All  three  were  based  on  special  national  surveys  unconnected  with  ratings  or  other  industry- related 
research. 


Table  8-59. 

Characteristics  of  the  radio  audience  by  hours  of  daily  listering:  1947, 1968,  and  1982 


Light  use  of  radio 


Moderate  use  of  radio 


Heavy  use  of  <^dio 


Characteristics  of  audience 


1947: 
Less  than 
1  hour 


Sex 

Male   30 

Female   20 

Age 

18  to  24  years  

21  to  29  years   20 

Under  34  years  

2S  to  34  years   - 

30  to  49  years   24 

34  to  49  years  

35  10  54  years  

Over  50  years   27 

Over  54  years   - 

Community  population 

1,000,000  and  more   24 

50,000  to  1,000,000    22 

2^  to  50,000   26 

Under  2^   28 

Education  level 

Grade  school   NA 

High  school   NA 

College   31 

Race 

While   NA 

Black   NA 

Hispanic   NA 


1968: 
Less  than 
2  houn 


40 
28 


31 

32 
39 


33 
30 
40 
37 


41 

29 
39 


34 

30 
NA 


1982: 
Less  than 
1  hour 


35 
36 


21 

33 

41 
46 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


40 
33 
36 


36 
40 
13 


1947: 
lto3 
hours 


1968: 
2  to  4 
hours 


1982: 
110  4 
hours 


1947:  1968:  1982: 

3  or  more        4  or  more       More  than 
hours  hours  4  hours 


50 
49 


48 


49 


45 


48 
48 

52 
51 


NA 
NA 
31 


NA 
NA 
NA 


(percent) 

29 
31 


29 

29 
30 


31 
33 
27 

25 


27 
28 
36 


30 
24 
NA 


35 
34 


34 

36 

35 
34 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


32 
32 
39 


35 
32 
38 


70 
31 


32 


27 


28 


28 
30 
22 
21 


NA 
NA 
18 


NA 
NA 
NA 


30 
40 


38 

38 
31 


35 
37 
33 
36 


32 
42 
24 


35 
46 
NA 


30 
30 


45 
31 

24 

20 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


28 
35 
25 


29 
28 
49 


NA-N.t  available 

—      Not  a  separate  category  in  the  survey. 

Souftcs:  1947  data  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld  and  Patncia  Kendall,  Radio  Listening  in  America.  Prenticc-Hall,  New  York,  NY,  1948,  pp.  132-134;  1968  data  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
(1970)  pp.  24*27i  1982  data  Browne,  Bortz,  and  Cbddington  study  for  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  September  1982. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterting,  Elect romcMedia:  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  >"roadcastingand  Newer  Technologes  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  p.  228. 
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Table  8-60. 

Format  preference  of  male,  female,  and  teenaged  radio  listeners;  1972,  1976, 
and  1980 


Average  audience  share  percentage,  3-7  PM,  Honday-Pridays  only: 


Prograa  category 

Hales 

Pssales 

Teens 

1972 

1976 

1980 

1972 

1976 

1980 

1079 

17 /O 

1  OfU\ 

14.1 

14.8 

6.2 

13.8 

16.4 

6.8 

i.t.  1 

HA 

HA 

0.7 

NA 

HA 

0.8 

IV\ 

HA 

HA 

HA 

1.8 

HA 

NA 

2.0 

NA 

an 

NA 

an 

A  7 
U.  / 

Urban  conto^orary. . . 

HA 

HA 

3.9 

HA 

HA 

4.4 

HA 

NA 

13.2 

Progressive  rock  

6.3 

9.5 

0.6 

3.7 

5.9 

O.I 

12.9 

(\  9 

AlbuB-oriented  rock. . 

HA 

HA 

11.9 

HA 

NA 

5.8 

NA 

NA 

24.3 

15.5 

15.9 

13.1 

19.6 

19.4 

17.0 

3.5 

1.8 

1.8 

Big  band  

HA 

HA 

1.3 

HA 

NA 

1.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Hiddle-of' the -road. . . 

17.7 

14.4 

4.2 

17.5 

13.9 

4.2 

5.7 

4.8 

0.7 

Adult  conteaporary... 

HA 

HA 

17.3 

HA 

NA 

21.8 

HA 

HA 

18.3 

3.3 

6.6 

7.8 

3.1 

5.3 

6.5 

0.7 

1.8 

2.6 

7.6 

9.8 

11.1 

j.f 

7.6 

8.3 

0.7 

0,7 

0.9 

3.8 

4.2 

2.1 

4.6 

5.2 

2.5 

10.8 

10.5 

5.4 

Talk  

6.7 

4.3 

3.9 

6.4 

4.0 

6.0 

1.6 

0.5 

0.6 

2.2 

1.6 

2.1 

2.1 

1.7 

1.8 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

1.9 

2.7 

0.9 

1.9 

3.1 

0.8 

1./ 

2.7 

0.4 

HA 

HA 

0.8 

HA 

.iK 

1.1 

NA 

NA 

0.5 

HA 

HA 

1.5 

HA 

NA 

1.0 

NA 

NA 

1.4 

20.9 

16.2 

8.6 

21.7 

17.8 

9.9 

17.8 

13.8 

4.7 

NA  '  Cot  available. 


Source:    HcGavren-Cuild  daU  as  reported  in  Broadcasting  (May  2,  1977),  p.  51  for  1972-1973  daU;  Broadcasting 
(April  23,  1979),  p.  56  for  1974-1973  daU;  and  McGavren-Guild  Radio,  Trends  in  Radio  PotiMLts  Study.  (1976" 
1980)  >  Too  25  Markets,  for  1979-80. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Media:    A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  671-D,  p.  231. 

Nethodolofical  note:   Data  drawn  f roa  a  series  of  annual  f oraat  -urvey  reports  conducted  by  the  McGavren 
Guild  radio  sUtion  representative  firm.    Based  on  questionnaires  to  som  500  stations  in  the  top  25  narkets, 
and  drawing  daU  froa  Arbitron  ratings  findings,  tV  surveys  achieved  a  60  percent  response  rate.   They  should 
be  considered  accurate  in  showing  oroad  trends,  though  doubtless  there  is  a  likely  "cwing"  of  several 
percentage  points  either  way.   Only  co^ercial  stations  are  included  (thus,  for  exaaple,  uik  and 
classical  lusic  formats  are  underrepresented) . 


Table  8-61. 

Format  preference  of  radio  listeners,  by  age  and  sex:    1977  and  1982 


Age  groups 

Sex 

groups 

Teens 
12-17 

18-«i9 

(18-34 
only) 

50+ 

Hales 

Peoales 

Type  of  progrsiHUJig 

1977  1982 

1977 

1982 

1977  1982 

1977 

1982 

1977 

1982 

1977 

1982 

(in  percent  of  listeners) 

28 

Ik 

66 

n 

54 

58 

6 

5 

45 

43 

55 

58 

AlbuB* orients  rcvk 

21 

26 

78 

72 

74 

69 

1 

1 

65 

64 

35 

36 

Adult  conte^Kvrary/ 

6 

5 

87 

84 

74 

60 

7 

12 

43 

42 

57 

58 

3 

2 

50 

42 

23 

16 

47 

57 

45 

43 

55 

57 

1 

1 

46 

40 

19 

15 

53 

59 

42 

40 

58 

60 

k 

k 

63 

64 

30 

32 

34 

31 

47 

48 

53 

52 

News/Ulk  

1 

1 

36 

32 

15 

12 

63 

68 

51 

47 

49 

53 

28 

19 

(6 

72 

50 

56 

6 

9 

42 

44 

58 

56 

NA 

0.3 

NA 

26 

NA 

6 

NA 

74 

NA 

44 

NA 

56 

k 

2 

«i3 

43 

21 

23 

53 

55 

35 

33 

65 

67 

k 

3 

66 

60 

3b 

33 

Z9 

37 

32 

39 

68 

61 

2 

1 

59 

59 

26 

26 

40 

40 

53 

48 

47 

52 

NA  -  Not  available. 

Source:   JaKS  Duncan,  Aacrican  Radio  (Pall  1978),  pp.  24  and  27;  and  (Spring  1982),  p.  A45,  citing 
Arbitron  daU  in  both  cases. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Hedia:  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  671-E,  p.  232. 

HetbodoloKical  note:    Data  based  on  Arbitron  ratings  inforaati'W,  as  coopiled  and  suanrized  by 
Janes  I^incan  in  his  twice-yearly  compilation,  Aaerican  Radio.    The  percentage  coluans  are  of  the  toUl 
national  aean  audience,  aged  12  and  over,  in  aetropolitan  areas.   DaU  are  included  for  soae  500  sUtions 
in  1977  and  600  in  1982. 


Table  8-62. 

System  characteristics  and  broadcast  hours  for  public  television:  1974-1986 


1974*  1976*  1978         1980         1982         1984  1986 


Sptm  diancteristics 


NuBiber  of  .  levision  sUtions   2^V  753  272  ISl  291  303  305 

Hiaber  cf  broaiJcasters   K  152  is6  I6O  164         169  178 

Broadcast  bom  and  nnber  of 


Average  annual  hours  per  broadcaster   3,872  4,542  4,894       5,128       5,421       5,542  5,650 

Average  annual  nuober  of  prograas 
per  broadcaster   6,547  7,607  &,282        8,823       9,162        8,978  9,327 

*Data  for  1974  and  1976  refer  to  calendar  years.    Dat   for  other  years  cover  fiscal  years. 

Source:  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Public  Television  ProfrraiiMing  Survev.  1986:  (unpublished  as  of  October  1987). 
Data  provided  by  Edward  CoitMn.  Deputy  Director,  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Washington,  D.C.,  October  1907. 

Hetboaological  note:  The  Public  Television  programing  surveys  are  designed  to  provide  inforiMtion  on  public 
television  prograi»ing  content.  The  Methodology  for  the  1986  survey  was  as  foUowt.  In  1986,  the  survey  period  was 
divided  into  seven  segments  each  52  days  long  and  covering  the  fiscal  year  with  the  exception  of  the  first  day.  The 
sanple  for  the  1986  fiscal  year  was  generated  by  co^wter  according  to  the  follovinr  mies:  (1)  The  364  days  of  the 
saople  year  were  nuobered  and  divided  into  seven  segments  of  52  days.  (2)  Within  the  first  segpent,  each  broadcaster 
was  randomly  assigned  (by  a  randoa  rmber  generator)  one  of  the  52  dates.  (3)  For  the  second  segment  of  the  year,  each 
broadcaster  was  ones  again  randomly  assigned  one  of  Uie  52  dates;  however,  the  date  was  replaced  by  another  randcr' 
selection  if  it  fell  on  the  sau  day  of  the  week  as  the  first  sa^)le  date.  (4)  Broadcaster-by- broadcaster  sample 
selection  was  repeated  in  this  fashion  for  the  regaining  segpents  of  the  year.  Days  of  the  week  that  had  already  been 
chosen  for  a  given  broadcaster  were  not  allowed  to  recur;  but  the  savple  wa?  otherwise  randoa  within  each  segpent  of  the 
year.  In  si«,  the  sa^>le  for  fiscal  year  1986  had  the  following  characteristics:  Each  day  of  the  saople  year  was 
represented,  and  each  had  an  equal  probability  of  being  chosen.  The  saople  of  each  broadcaster  was  spread  over  the 
seven  segpents  of  the  whole  year.  Each  broadcaster  was  saopled  once  for  each  day  of  the  week.  There  were  an  equal 
nuober  of  saople  dates  for  each  day  of  the  v«ek,  one  f or  t  ich  broadcaster.  The  sailing  universt'  for  the  1986  fiscal 
year  included  seven  dates  for  each  of  the  178  broadcasters  or  1,246  broadcaster-days.  The  survey  generated  responses 
for  1,135  broadcaster-t  \ye.  Thus  the  response  -ate  was  91.09  percent  of  the  broadcaster-days  in  the  sample.  Five 
broadcasters  did  not  provide  material  for  any  ot  the  dates  requested:  Alabawi  Network;  KRCB,  Rohnert  Park,  CA;  WLRN, 
Miaoi,  FL;  KVZK,  Saooa;  and  WHTJ,  Fajardo,  PR.   Note  taken  froo  the  source  cited  above. 
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Table  8-63. 

Public  television  program  content,  producers  and  distributors:  1974-1986 


Systea  chiracteristics 


1974  (a) 

19/6  (a) 

1978 

1980 

1982 

1984 

1986 

Percentiiges  of  total  broadcast  hours 

61. J 

66.5 

70.7 

71.3 

72.0 

73.2 

74.5 

12.6 

11.9 

11.0 

12.2 

12.4 

14.1 

16.4 

15.9 

19.9 

23.6 

22.8 

24.5 

25.5 

29.5 

17.9 

20.9 

22.1 

21.9 

22.8 

70.1 

20.5 

10.: 

10.0 

8.7 

8.9 

7.5 

7.9 

6.5 

k.k 

3.8 

5.3 

5.5 

4.8 

5.5 

1.6 

17.1 

16.6 

14.9 

14.7 

14.3 

13.0 

14.5 

NA 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

l.l 

1.0 

0.4 

15.2 

13.4 

12.1 

12.2 

11.8 

11.4 

14.1 

1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

1  4 

0.6 

(c) 

21.2 

17.8 

16.1 

IS. 5 

14.8 

14.8 

11.4 

11.4 

10. 1 

7.7 

7.0 

6.7 

5.7 

5.2 

45.4 

21.5 

24.2 

28.4 

25.9 

44.4 

37.6 

26.7 

28.0 

17.8 

19.7 

(d) 

(d) 

2.5 

1.7 

1.8 

2.7 

2.6 

3.3 

3.1 

22.0 

18.8 

16.8 

17.1 

15.8 

16.4 

2-5.1 

5.9 

6.1 

5.3 

7.9 

11.3 

9.2 

(f) 

1.9 

2.8 

2.7 

3.2 

3.9 

2.8 

(f) 

HA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

5.5 

5.8 

7.6 

9.1 

7.8 

6.0 

8.9 

11.0 

(e) 

(e) 

(•) 

4.7 

4.1 

4.3 

4.1 

5.1 

4.6 

4.4 

3.5 

4.-» 

4.6 

4.4 

11.3 

10.0 

7.4 

6.8 

6.2 

5.6 

4.9 

62.1 

69.3 

71.6 

69.6 

67.1 

65.3 

63.9 

9.6 

6.2 

5.4 

7.6 

10.8 

13.0 

14.0 

17.0 

14.5 

15.6 

16.0 

15.9 

16.1 

17.2 

Gemril  

News  and  public  aifaus  

Infonation  ar^  skills  

Cultural  

Gtmral  cbildran's  and  youth's  

Othar  ganeraj   

Instructional  

The  Electric  Coapanr.  Villa  Mem  (b)... 

Other  cbildr«n's  and  youth's  

Adult  educational  

Scsaae  Street  and  The  Electric  CoBpanY  (b). 
froduoer 

Local  (bioadcaster's  omi  U  iities)  

Najor  public  Ulevision  proouction  center.. 

Other  public  television  source  

ConsortiuB  

Children's  Television  Workshop  

Independent  producer  

Coaercial  pr^iducer  

Non-PTV  ITV  producer  

Foreign  producer  

International  coproduction  

Other  

Diatributor 

Local  distribution  only  

Public  Broadcasting  Service  

Regional  public  tele\isiQn  network  

Other  


NA  •  Mot  applicable,  or  not  a  separaU  category. 

Note:   ToUls  aay  not  eipal  100  percent  due  to  rounding. 

(a)  DaU  for  1974  and  1976  refer  to  calendar  years.   DaU  for  other  years  cover  fiscal  years  (Septcaber  to  Septeaber). 

(b)  Broadcasts  of  "The  Blectrjc  Conany"  during  school  hours  when  school  is  in  session  are  counted,  eicept  m  1974,  in  two 
categories:    "Instructional"  and  "Sesaae  Street  and  The  Electric  Con>any." 

(c)  Included  under  category  "Other  children's  and  youth's." 

(d)  Included  under  category  "ttajor  public  television  production  center." 

(e)  Included  under  category  "Foreign  producer." 

(f )  Included  under  category  "Quxdren's  Television  Workshc>." 

ScMTce:  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Public  Television  ^  aing  Survey.  1986:  (unpublished  as  of  October  1987). 
DaU  provided  by  Edward  Coltaan,  Deputy  Director,  Corporation  for  ^blic  Broadcasting,  Washington,  D.C.,  October  1987. 
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Table  8-64. 

Cultural  programming  hours  and  programs  as  a  percent  of  total  and  prime - 
time  hours  and  programs:  1986 


Total  hours/prograns 


Priae-tine  hours /prograas 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

of  toUl 

of  toUl 

of  toUl 

of  toUl 

audience 

audience 

Type  of  cultural 

audience 

audience 

priAL-tiae 

priae-tine 

prograa 

hours 

programs 

hours 

programs 

1.8 

2.0 

3.1 

3.9 

6.5 

18.1 

15.8 

3.5 

13.8 

10.3 

2.7 

3.0 

4.3 

2.3 

k.l 

2.4 

Total  general 

Total  priae-tiiBe 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Bote:   See  table  8-62  for  aethodolo,,  \\  note. 

Source:   Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Public  Television  Proffra—ina  Survey.  1986  (unpublished  as  of 
October  1987).    DaU  provided  by  Edward  Coltman,  Deputy  Director,  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  1987. 


Table  8-65. 

Ownership  of  p^iblic  television  stations:  19^3-1983 


state  and 

Colleges  and        Public  school  ounicipal  Coanunity 

universities  systems  authorities  organizations 


ToUl 

Higher  Percent      Nmber  Percent     Nuaber  Percent      Iii^)er  Percent  sUtions 


26 

3 

9 

10 

29 

13 

37 

35 

1V62  

19 

19 

31 

13 

21 

18 

29 

62 

1%4  

27 

19 

22 

20 

23 

25 

28 

88 

1966  

26 

19 

17 

24 

21 

41 

37 

113 

1967  

23 

21 

18 

29 

27 

31 

119 

21 

22 

15 

52 

36 

41 

28 

146 

1969  

31 

22 

12 

57 

30 

52 

28 

189 

1970  

30 

24 

12 

60 

31 

52 

27 

195 

1971  

29 

23 

11 

67 

32 

56 

27 

207 

1972  

30 

21 

9 

74 

33 

61 

27 

223 

1973  

31 

^0 

8 

81 

34 

63 

27 

236 

1974  

30 

20 

8 

84 

35 

65 

27 

243 

1975  

30 

19 

8 

87 

35 

69 

27 

251 

1976  

29 

19 

7 

97 

36 

73 

27 

267 

1977  

28 

19 

7 

101 

37 

74 

27 

270 

28 

19 

7 

110 

39 

74 

26 

282 

1980  

27 

18 

6 

112 

39 

83 

29 

290 

1981  

26 

18 

6 

117 

40 

82 

28 

294 

1982  

24 

16 

5 

121 

40 

89 

30 

299 

1983  

24 

15 

5 

123 

41 

89 

30 

300 

Source:    1959  daU  fro«  the  Joint  Council  on  Educational  Television  (1959):    1%2-1970  daU  froa  One  Week 
of  Educational  Television  series;  1971-1981  frm  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (no  daU  available 
for  1979). 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Hedia:    A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  ax>d  Newer 
Technoloeies  1920-1983,  Praeger,  Nev  York,  MY,  1984,  table  281-A,  p.  64. 
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Table  8-66. 

Income  sources  for  public  television  stations:  1966-1982 


Incoae  source 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

(in  percent) 

NA 

7 

8 

11 

11 

iO 

12 

14 

27 

27 

29 

26 

26 

24 

22 

12 

10 

6 

7 

5 

6 

9 

7 

7 

8 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

Sta^  ,  goverrsents  and  boards  of 

2/ 

16 

24 

29 

28 

33 

24 

30 

31 

29 

25 

23 

21 

25 

25 

22 

22 

19 

23 

23 

Ik 

21 

\k 

13 

13 

12 

9 

8 

7 

8 

8 

6 

6 

5 

11 

10 

11 

6 

9 

7 

12 

8 

8 

7 

9 

10 

12 

8 

9 

10 

9 

U 

15 

9 

8 

9 

11 

12 

10 

7 

7 

6 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

6 

8 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

14 

15 

16 

14 

13 

14 

15 

15 

18 

21 

11 

n 

9 

11 

10 

9 

9 

8 

8 

10 

11 

14 

13 

14 

15 

19 

19 

NA  '  Not  available. 


(a)  Priaarily  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (CPB),  but  also  innludes  such  agencies  as  CTW  (Children's  Television  Workshop),  and  National  Educational  Sadio,  etc. 

(b)  Included  in  the  category  "Public  broadcast  agencies." 

Sources:    1966-1976  daU  supplied  directly  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling  by  CPB.    1977  data  froa  the  Ca.:negie  CoMission  (1979),  p.  341;  1973  fiu:  CPB,  g>»~«7 

Statistical  Report  of  Public  Television  Licensees  (1980).  p.  92;  1979  froa  CPB,  SUtus  Report...  1980,  p.  19;  1980  froa  CPB,  <=■  f      mistical  Report  of  Public 

Television  Licensees  (1981),  p.  58;  1981-82  froa  CPB  to  Christopher  H.  Stirling;  citing  Public  Broadcasting  Incoae.    FY  1982  (CPB,  Dece^r  1983)  Table  2,  p.  5. 
As  included  in  Christoplier  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Media:   A  Guide  to  Trendt  in  Broadcasting  and  Hewer  Technologies  1920-1983.  ''raeger.  New  York,  HY,  1984, 
table  360-B,  p.  91. 
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Table  8-67. 

Federal  goYernment  appropriatioiis  for  public  broadcasting:  1967-1983 


Lducatiooal 


broadcasting 

Children's 

Corporation 

ToUl  Federal 

Federal  support 

facilities 

Television 

for  Public 

govemaent 

in  constant 

Year 

progras 

Workshop 

Broadcasting 

a^port  (d) 

(1972)  dollars 

(in  aillions  of  dollars) 

1967  

32.0  (a) 

HA 

NA 

32.0 

40.5 

1968  

NA 

1.4 

NA 

l.'» 

1.7 

1969  

4.4 

16.0 

5.0 

11.0 

12.7 

1970  

5.1 

1.0 

15.0 

21.1 

23.1 

1971  

11.0 

2.9 

23.0 

36.9 

38.4 

1972  

13.0 

7.0 

35.0 

55.0 

55.0 

1973  

13.0 

6.0 

35.0 

54.0 

51.0 

1974  

15.7 

4.0 

47.5 

67.2 

57.7 

1975  

12.0 

5.9 

62.0 

79.9 

63.5 

1976  

12.9 

6.2 

96.0  (c) 

115.1 

86.9 

1977  

15.0 

5.0 

103.0 

123.0 

88.0 

1978  

19.0 

2.5 

119.2 

140.7 

93.5 

1979  

18.4  (b) 

2.2 

120.2 

140.8 

86.2 

1980  

26.0 

4.0 

152.0 

182.0 

102.0 

1981  

22.0 

2.0 

162.0 

186.0 

95.3 

1982  

18.0 

3.0 

172.0 

193.0 

93.3 

1983  

15.0 

FlA 

137.0 

NA 

NA 

NA  -  Not  available. 

(a)  Single  authorization  covers  the  l%3-67  period,  inclusix'e. 

(b)  This  funding  changed  its  title  to  Public  Telecoawnications  Facilities  Progiraa  and  aoved  to 
the  National  Telecoaaunications  and  Information  Adunistration  (NTIA). 

(c)  Includes  $17.5  ail  lion  for  the  transition  quarter  to  allow  for  change  in  the  Federal  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Does  not  include  soae  lesser  grants  froa  National  Endowents  for  Arts  and  Huaanities, 
given  chiefly  for  prograoaing  to  both  sUtions  and  national  agencies  of  public  broadcasting. 

SouEvas:   DaU  through  1978  for  coluans  (1)  and  (2)  froa  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  daU  after  that  froa 
NTIA  for  coluan  (1)  and  CTV<  f or  coluan  (2).   DaU  on  Federal  funds  for  CPS  in  coluan  (31  were  supplied  to 
Christopher  H.  Sterling  froa  CPB.   Coluan  (4)  was  added  by  Christopher  H.  Sterling  and  coluan  (5)  was 
figured  by  Christopher  ri.  Sterling  based  on  GNP  deflator  (1972  =  100). 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Media;    A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  a«l  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983,  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  361-A,  p.  96. 
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Table  8-68. 

Ford  foundation  grants  for  public  broadcasting:  1951-1983 


Fiscal  year  TV  and  radio  Radio  only  (a) 


^^^^   1,439,091  492,800 

1952   2,646,106  NA 

195^   4,490,021  150,905 

  4,776,068  NA 

1955   3,139,195  NA 

1956   9,979,675  NA 

1^57   4,749,720  74,750 

1958   3,%5,932  200,000 

1959   11,126,112  12,600 

1960   7,708,701  1,500 

19^1   8,140,359  15,000 

1962   19,580,006  NA 

19^^   7,423,t.:>2  NA 

19^   7,560,522  NA 

1965   7,171,903  NA 

1966   16,288,700  NA 

1967   23,000,544  38,000 

19^   10,998,411  36,500 

1^9   25,301,843  185,572 

19^^   17,098,172  75,000 

19^1   18,155,198  K\ 

1972   19,103,000  NA 

1973   10,683,699  NA 

1974   28,974,773  NA 

1975    3,680,000  NA 

1976   15,063,034  NA 

1977   2,212,45V  NA 

  4,772,150  NA 

1979   1,092,000  N/ 

19^   910,504  28,200 

1981   329,804  79,840 

1982   20,000  NA 

19«  (b)   ^  ^5 

^<^^1^  •   301,581,388  1,796,645 


NA  -  Not  available. 

(a)  "Radio  only"  'igures  refer  only  to  nonies  specific    ;  for  radio.    These  figures  are  included  in  the 
first  coluan.   Coobined  radio-TV  grants  are  listed  only  in  first  colwn. 

(b)  First  six  aonths  only. 

Scurcn:  Ford  Foundation  Activities  ft^  ^r^r^rcial  Broadcasting^  1951-76  (1976),  p.  23.  1977-1983  u  a 
direct  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Media:  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeg^r,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  361-E,  p.  102. 
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Table  8-69. 

Changes  in  public  broadcasting  income:    1973  and  1983 


Current  incow  Constant  1973  Current 

Major  incoae  source  1973  1983  dollars  dollars 


(in  thousands  of  dollars)  (percentage  cKange) 

CPB  appropriation   35,000  137,000  7  5,2  291.4 

Federal  grants   20,585  26,722  -41.9  29.8 

State  and  local  tax-based  sources....  127,275  318,312  11.9  150.1 

Private  so>trces   71,904  417, U'^  159.6  480.1 

ToUl  Federal  sources   55,585  163,722  31.8  194.5 

ToUl  nonfederal   199,179  735,^57  65.3  269.2 

ToUl  incow   254,764  899,179  58.0  252.9 


Sonroes:   Corporation  for  FUblic  Broadcasting,  Policy  Developoent  and  Planning,  1984,  as  coapiled  by 
Awrican  Association  of  Aind-Raising  Counsel,  Inc. 
As  included  in  Giving  USA.  Kev  York,  NY,  1*85,  p.  89. 


Table  8-70. 

Video  cassette  recorders  in  use:  1975-1985 


Ninber  of  VCRs 


(in  Billions) 

  .03 

"^6   .08 

  .20 

  .60 

  1.15 

  1.85 

"81   3.00 

"82   4.85 

"83   8.35 

"8*   15.50 

"85   26.00 


Source: 


Television  Digest,  Inc.,  Television  and  Cable  Pactbook.  Uashington,  D.C.,  1986,  p.  A-18. 
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Table  8-71, 


Jhl^^^J!^"-^  employees  and  number  and  percent  of  women  employees  in 
the  motion  picture  and  bwadcasting  industries:    1947-1986  ^^'''y^^ 


Hotion  picture  inAistry  Bro^Jcastuig  urfustrr 


Y«ar 


ToUl        Total      Percent  Total        ToUl  Percent 


taployees  voaen 


w«en  eaployees  vamtn 


voaen 


1947. 
1948. 


1949. 


19». 
1951. 


19S4. 


1956. 


1959. 


1%1. 


l%4. 


1968. 


1978. 


1984. 
1985. 


1986. 


NA  *  Not  available. 


252.0 
249.0 


250.0 


248.0 
245.(1 


19^2   240.1 

1953   234.0 


230.7 


195^   231.6 


225.8 


1957   211.1 

1958   199.1 


195.1 


19*^   189.6 


186.5 


  178.3 

  176.5 


177.4 


  185.1 

  187.5 

  194.3 


196.0 


196^   206.7 


19^0   204.1 

"9'1   201.2 

  204.9 

  206.6 

19'*   207.5 


19'^   205.7 

19^6   209.5 

1'"   .14.0 


213.1 


1979   227.6 


1980   216.0 


1981  

1982  

198^   213.8 


213.3 
211.3 


217.2 
22**.  o 


226.5 


(naber 

in  thousands) 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

HA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

MA 

HA 

lA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

KA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

lA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

lA 

NA 

NA 

2U 

MA 

HA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

86.9 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

88.9 

NA 

NA 

66.3 

35.0 

92.4 

20.9 

22.6 

64.1 

34.4 

9* 

21.4 

22.8 

60.7 

34.0 

95.3 

21.4 

22.5 

59.8 

33.9 

99.1 

22.2 

22.4 

58.8 

33.1 

102.9 

23.0 

22.4 

59.1 

31.9 

106.9 

23.6 

22.1 

60.8 

32.4 

113.6 

24.8 

21.8 

64.4 

33.1 

119.6 

26.9 

22.5 

6C.4 

33.9 

12».6 

28.3 

22.9 

69.5 

33.6 

131.3 

31.2 

23.8 

70.7 

34.6 

137.6 

32.2 

23.4 

71.4 

35.5 

143.0 

33.8 

23.6 

73.0 

35.6 

142.7 

14.1 

23.9 

76.7 

37.1 

144.-1 

35.7 

24.7 

76.5 

36.9 

149.4 

38.1 

25.5 

76.5 

37.2 

154.5 

40.7 

2,  .3 

76.6 

36.6 

159.8 

42.9 

26. A 

77.8 

36.4 

168.6 

47.2 

28.0 

79.3 

37.2 

179.8 

52.7 

29.. 

84.5 

37.1 

188.5 

58.5 

31.0 

81.6 

17.8 

198.0 

63.3 

32.0 

86.4 

40.5 

202.  S 

66.0 

32.6 

82.0 

18.8 

218.8 

72.2 

33.0 

83.8 

39.2 

225.6 

77.4 

14.3 

88.3 

40.7 

233.1 

81.0 

34.7 

92.4 

41.1 

238.4 

84.8 

35.6 

9t..3 

42.1 

237.8 

85.8 

36.1 

S«»^U^S.  Bux«u  of  Ubor  Stau.txc.  U^l^t       E«mng..  Unxt«l  SUU..  1,09-1978  ^ 


mmiiSD.  ltaU0«l  End««.t  for  t)»  Art.,  Hulungton,  D.C.,  table  2,  p.  12.    Prep»«)   or  tl^  UNESCO 

o       jrr -JT"-        'r- '"^ 

ERIC  '^3'/  683 


Chart  8-6. 

Total  number  of  full-time  equiyalent  persons  engaged  in 
motion  pictures  and  radio,  and  television  broadcasunE: 
1929-1982  ^ 


?C2S"v«l3P!f"  of  Eoonomle  Analyri..  Th«  Hational  Income  ud  Product  Aceounti, 
Sf*  **!'i*x2r!*  cUtMUan.   Those  deU.  In  fuU-tlme  eouiTelents, 

diffor  from  thoeo  (data)  In  table  8-71  which  are  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statiatlca  aeriek'  ^mgloraem.  and  Eamlnae. 
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Table  8-72. 

Number  of  radio  and  television  network  and  station  employees:    1930,  1935,  and  1939-1980 


ToUl 

Total  radio  television 
e^loyees  oaployees 


W30   6,000 

I'ii   U,600 

  22,500 

  23,900 

1940   25^00 

19*1   27,600  i 

19*2    29,600 

19*3   31,800  * 

19U   j4,300 

1945   37,800 

1946   i,0,000 

1«*?   NA 

1948   i^,300 

19*9   52,000  3,800 

1950   HA  9,000 

1951   NA  NA 

1952   51,000  14,000 

2953   51,a00  18,200 

1954   i.2,600  29,400 

1955   i,5,300  32,300 

1956   ii7,600  35,700 

1957-   48,900  37,800 

1958   48,800  39,400 

1959   50,400  40,300 


53,000  40.600 
54,200  40,100 
56,100  41,900 


1963   57,900  43,700 

1964   «),200  45,700 

1965    60,200  4  7,700 

1966   64,800  50,300 

196/   67,200  51,700 

1968   70,700  55,300 

1969   70,000  57.bCO 

1970    71,000  58,400 

19?1   73,400  58,100 

1972   76,200  59,300 

19?3   77,500  60.200 

19?4   80,100  61,900 

1975   81,800  62,300 

19?6    86,300  64,800 

197^   86,400  67,200 

19'«   91,700  70,800 

1979   94,400  '5,500 

19W   98,000  78,300 


MA  -  Not  available. 
"   Itot  applicable. 

■ote:   All  flares  are  'ounded  to  tiw  nearest  hundred, 
television  daU  f<>r  1941-1948  are  included  in  tiv»  radio  toUls. 

SwroM:  1930  figure:  U.S.  t«epartaent  of  (Uwrce  estimate;  1935-1965  ^au:  PCC,  as  printed  in  annual  BUKuKraphed  financial  reports  for  the  radio 
and  television  industries;  1%5*1980  daU:    fCC,  ai  included  in  the  PU.  s  Annml  Report. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Hedia:  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technoloeics  1920-1983.  !lcw  York,  NY,  table 
460-A,  p.  I4i4,  145. 

MrtMol^lical  oou:  Eic«pt  for  the  1930  figure,  which  is  a  U.S.  Departaent  of  Coaerce  estiMU,  dau  were  provide!  by  the  FCC.        figures  are 
ooTtnt  as  of  the  last  day  of  each  year.   Both  full-tiae  and  part-tiae  eaployaent  are  included  in  the  touls.    Due  to  changes       X  dau-gathering 
procAAms,  there  will  be  no  further  FCC  reports  on  overall  industry  e^lo^nt  ai  given  here.   The  only  official  source  of  dau  will  be  the  U.S 
Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics,  Oepartaent  of  riim  i 

ERIC  ^30 


Table  8-73. 

State  distribution  of  cmnouncers:    1970  and  1980 


1970 

Nuiber 

Concen* 

1980 

Nu^r 

Concen- 

of 

tration 

Of 

tration 

SUte 

Xank 

announcers 

ratio* 

Rank 

announcers 

ratio* 

2,4lb 

93 

1 

3,986 

.78 

1  502 

1  OB 

2 

3  26  7 

1  in 

New  York 

2 

1  966 

.82 

3 

2  690 

.75 

PloridA 

5 

1  099 

4 

2  293 

1  91 

7 

1,021 

.74 

5 

1,843 

.83 

Illinois 

5 

1,049 

.70 

1 ,817 

.74 

PMUuni  1  vani  a 

4 

1,297 

.84 

7 

1 ,793 

.74 

Hichigsn  •    •  • 

g 

913 

.82 

g 

1 ,661 

.88 

North  Curolini 

9 

856 

1 . 29 

9 

1,551 

1.25 

11 

684 

1.19 

10 

1,425 

1.28 

10 

734 

1.25 

11 

1,236 

1.11 

12 

658 

1.33 

12 

1,174 

AlabaM. 

19 

513 

1 .27 

13 

1 ,174 

1.60 

Wisconsin 

15 

606 

1 .05 

14 

1 ,136 

1.12 

17 

556 

.82 

15 

1,101 

.95 

Missouri 

14 

578 

.97 

10 

1 ,085 

1 .11/ 

CI  aiu 

21 

468 

1  18 

17 

990 

18 

520 

1 .20 

1ft 

915 

22 

456 

.92 

19 

894 

1.00 

Colorado  

27 

357 

1.28 

20 

874 

1.36 

Kentucky 

23 

442 

1  20 

21 

873 

1  9ft 

16 

561 

72 

LL 

.0/ 

1 .  iz 

71 

o3j 

OA 

20 

MM 

1  .  iH 

24 

1.  33 

Oklahon  

30 

320 

1.02 

25 

823 

1.36 

29 

1  .uo 

26 

111 

1  9^ 

26 

369 

1  .  JO 

27 

706 

1  9iL 

l.Zo 

Unas 

28 

356 

24 

28 

706 

l.aMI 

25 

390 

1  59 

29 

679 

1  (in 

32 

279 

1.14 

30 

666 

1.25 

Now  Jorscy 

24 

395 

.41 

31 

625 

Arkansas 

33 

273 

1 . 22 

32 

581 

1.37 

31 

291 

.69 

33 

485 

AO 

.07 

Nebraska 

3b 

215 

1 . 12 

34 

433 

1.29 

38 

191 

1.02 

35 

433 

1.28 

Ncv  Mexico 

34 

260 

2. 35 

36 

392 

1.59 

North  Dakota 

39 

186 

2 .68 

37 

334 

40 

174 

2.06 

38 

291 

1  ftl 

Utah 

37 

199 

1 . 54 

39 

280 

1  nn 

Idaho  

41 

160 

1.82 

40 

280 

1.49 

36 

203 

1.64 

41 

279 

1.25 

South  DakoU  

42 

145 

1.80 

42 

260 

1.85 

43 

141 

2.08 

43 

259 

1.36 

47 

94 

.98 

44 

241 

1.23 

Alaska  

W) 

53 

1.67 

4S 

205 

2.49 

45 

105 

2.50 

46 

192 

1.88 

44 

116 

1.17 

47 

180 

.88 

Rhode  Island  

48 

71 

.56 

48 

174 

.84 

46 

96 

1.69 

4Q 

103 

.94 

49 

70 

.99 

50 

84 

.67 

Note:    States  are  in  order  of  rank  of  maher  of  announcers  in  1980. 

Concentration  ratio:  Proportion  of  announcers  in  Statf>  labor  forci»  rranar«<(  with  national  proportion.  A 
ratio  of  1.00  would  Man  that  State  concentration  was  identical  to  the  national  avera^. 


Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population,  National  Cndounnt  for  the  Arts,  Research 
Q  Division,  Where  Artists  Live>  1980.  Washington,  D.C. ,  Report  19^Harch  1987,  figure  III,  p.  17. 
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Table  8-74. 

Mmority  and  female  employiuent  in  commercial  and  public  television  stations: 
1971-1981 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

(percent) 

CooMECial  teleHsioo  stit^iam 

Minority  e^)Ioyees 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

14 

16 

17 

16 

17 

18 

20 

20 

21 

22 

22 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total y  all  ainority  e^)loyees.. 

9 

11 

12 

13 

13 

15 

15 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Peaale  e^)loyees 

22 

n 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28 

29 

31 

32 

32 

24 

26 

il 

30 

31 

33 

35 

NA 

NA 

KA 

NA 

Total,  all  feaale  eaployeeSv . . . 

22 

23 

?3 

25 

26 

27 

29 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Milic  telcnrisioo  stations 

Minority  employees 

8 

]0 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

17 

15 

17 

17 

10 

9 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total ,  all  Binority  eaployees.. 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

13 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Feaale  enployees 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

37 

37 

39 

25 

25 

31 

i2 

34 

38 

39 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total »  al)  feaale  eaployees  

27 

28 

3C 

31 

32 

34 

35 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

iiA  -  Data  froa  source  after  1977  do  not  include  part-time  personnel. 


Sourcas:   OaU  through  1976  taken  froa  United  Omrch  of  Christ,  Office  of  Coamuucation,  Television  Station 
Eoployaent  Practl.iS,  appropriate  annual  issues;  daU  for  1977-1981  froa  FCC,  EGO  Trend  Rsport  (1981),  pp.  2  and 
8. 

As  ijKluded  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Media:    A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Bioadcastlng  and  Newer 
Technologies  1^20-1983.  Praegcr,  Nev  York,  HY,  1984,  table  460-D,  p.  149. 

NethoOoiogjcal  note:   DaU  based  on  fCC-gathered  sUtistics  which  are  reanalyzed  each  year  by  the  Office  of 
Coanmiruion,  United  Church  of  Christ.   The  category  of  "ainori ties'*  includes  Blacks,  Orienuls,  Native 
Aaericans,  and  Hispanic  Aaericans.    The  United  Church  of  Christ  warns  that  sUtion- reported  data  nay 
overestiaate  ainority  eaployaent,  especic  'y  in  higher-ranking  jobs. 
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Table  8-75- 

Number  of  members  and  earnings  of  selected  television  anions:  19ol-1981 


Writers  Guild  of 

AFTRA  (a)  Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  Aaerica  West 


Meoaber  earnings  f  ron: 


Television 


NuBber 

TcUl 

Niaber 

Total 

Nunber 

Tot&i 

of 

■eaber 

of 

Produc- 

Resi- 

CoaBer- Theatrical 

of 

Berber 

Year 

■eobers  earnings 

neobers 

tion 

duals 

cials 

filos 

earnings 

aeabers 

earnings 

(dollars  are 

in  millions  ) 

1961 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

26.0 

1%2.... 

lb,  jUo 

NA 

14,365 

21.6 

6.4 

NA 

NA 

73.7 

NA 

27.0 

1963.... 

lo,3bi 

NA 

14,650 

19.7 

7.7 

NA 

NA 

76.9 

NA 

27.0 

1964 

16,780 

NA 

15,290 

23.2 

7.7 

NA 

RA 

83.9 

NA 

32.0 

1965.... 

1/yU/i 

NA 

16,117 

26.6 

7.3 

38.6 

25.7 

97.8 

2,336 

32.0 

1966 

.  17,565 

NA 

16,791 

32.2 

8.3 

40.6 

23.7 

104.7 

2^448 

34.0 

1967.... 

.  18,184 

NA 

18,471 

24.8 

11.1 

46.3 

26.6 

108.9 

2,596 

37.0 

1968.... 

.  18,897 

NA 

21,571 

23.9 

12.1 

51.6 

25.0 

112.8 

2,723 

42.0 

1969 

.  21,076 

MA 

21,600 

25.4 

10.5 

57.1 

27.6 

121.2 

2,740 

45.0 

1970.... 

24,000 

107.3 

22,446 

23.4 

11.0 

61.4 

17.9 

114.3 

2,909 

39.0 

1971... 

.  22,752 

132.1 

24,9% 

20.5 

13.5 

59.2 

20.6 

114.4 

2,948 

37.0 

1972.... 

.  23,714 

131.6 

26,610 

33.6 

13.1 

62.3 

22.2 

136.2 

2,865 

39.2 

1973.... 

.  24,576 

140.9 

27,904 

37.4 

11.0 

73.5 

25.3 

147.2 

2,998 

42.6 

1974.... 

.  26,220 

156.3 

29,797 

47  9 

12.8 

78." 

24.8 

164.3 

3,172 

56.1 

1975.... 

.  25,490 

166.0 

31,522 

53.0 

18.0 

86.3 

24.4 

182.8 

3,550 

72.6 

1976. . . . 

.  29,672 

214.4 

32,43ti 

63.6 

(b) 

110.7 

33.7 

208.0 

3,961 

76.0 

1977.... 

3ti,049 

245.3 

35,118 

84.2 

NA 

125.2 

42.3 

251.4 

4,380 

92.0 

1978.... 

.  38,610 

279.9 

38,981 

111.5 

NA 

147.6 

44.^ 

304.0 

4,780 

109.3 

1979.  . 

44,083 

307.6 

43,241 

113.7 

NA 

166.3 

57.9 

357.9 

5,252 

135.7 

1980.... 

.  40,083 

47,132 

126.8 

NA 

192.6 

65.9 

385.3 

5,717 

142.7 

1981.... 

.  52,233 

395.6 

50,424 

161.3 

NA 

11.2 

66.8 

439.3 

6,003 

113.5 

NA  -  Not  available. 


(a)  Anerican  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists   (includes  oost  on-air  personnel  of  the  networks  and 
large  radio  and  Tv'  stations). 

(b)  Anount  now  split  between  TV  production  and  theatrical  filmi. 

(c)  Includes  earnings  froa  television  coaercials  and  theatrical  filAS. 

Sources:   AFTRA:    1%1-1%9,  Office  of  Telecomunications  Policy  (1973);  1970-1977,  HATHTEX-Nuober  of  Meober',  III 
10,  Nunber  of  Earnings,  III  28;  1978-1981,  direct  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling  froa  AFTRA  Office  of  National  Secre- 
tary.  SAG:   data  to  1971  froa  Office  of  TelecoBHunications  Policy  (1973);  1972-1981  (all  categories),  direct  to 
Christopher  H.  Sterling  froa  SAG,  Office  of  NatioTial  Ei^nrutive  Secretary.   Writers  Guild  of  Aaerica  West:  Nunber 
of  Mbers,  1%5-1978,  MAIHTEX,  III  33;  1979-1981,  direct  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling  froa  Office  of  Director;  ToUl 
aeaber  earnings,  1%1-1971,  Office  of  Telecoaaunications  Policy  (1973);  1972-1981,  direct  to  Christopher  H. 
Sterling  froa  Writers  Guild  of  Aaerica  West,  Office  of  the  Director. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Kadia:  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technoloeieb 
1920-1983.  Praeger.  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  460-C,  pp.  147,  143. 


Table  8-76. 

Total  membership  and  percent  change  in  membership  of  Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG): 
1933-1986 


Year 


Total 
membefs* 


Number  change 
from  previous  year 


Percent 

change  from  previous  year 


1975  , 

1976  . 

1977  . 

1978  . 

1979  . 

1980  . 

1981  . 


1984 
198:;  , 
1986* 


2,462 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3,150 

(♦) 

688 

(♦) 

279 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8;362 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8,704 

(♦) 

342 

(>) 

4.1 

9,228 

(♦) 

524 

(♦) 

6.0 

8,277 

(-) 

951 

(-) 

103 

8,604 

(  +  ) 

327 

(  +  ) 

4.0 

9,642 

(♦) 

1,038 

(♦) 

12.1 

8,173 

w 

1,469 

(-) 

15.2 

9,548 

(♦) 

1375 

(♦) 

16.8 

9,137 

o 

411 

(-) 

.6 

7,663 

w 

1,474 

(-) 

16.1 

7,707 

(♦) 

44 

(♦) 

.6 

7338 

(■) 

369 

(-) 

4.8 

7,404 

(♦) 

66 

(♦) 

.9 

7,975 

(♦) 

571 

(  +  ) 

7.7 

8,218 

(+) 

243 

(♦) 

3.1 

8370 

(+) 

152 

(+) 

1.9 

9331 

(+) 

1,461 

(♦) 

175 

10,062 

(♦) 

251 

(  +  ) 

2.6 

11,174 

(+) 

1,092 

(♦) 

10.8 

12,457 

(♦) 

1,283 

(  +  ) 

15 

13,403 

(♦) 

946 

(♦) 

7.6 

13,685 

(♦) 

282 

(  +  ) 

2.1 

13,944 

(+) 

259 

(♦) 

1.9 

14315 

(+) 

371 

(  +  ) 

17 

14,768 

(+) 

453 

(♦) 

3.2 

15302 

(♦) 

534 

(♦) 

3.6 

16325 

(♦) 

923 

(  +  ) 

6.0 

16,793 

(♦^ 

568 

(♦) 

35 

18,495 

(+) 

1,702 

(♦) 

101 

20,441 

(+) 

1,946 

(♦) 

105 

(+) 

1307 

(♦) 

64 

22315 

(+) 

767 

(♦) 

35 

25,060 

(+) 

2345 

(♦) 

11.3 

26,610 

(+) 

1350 

(♦) 

6.2 

27,904 

(+) 

1,294 

(♦) 

5.2 

29,797 

(+) 

1393 

(♦) 

6.8 

31322 

(+) 

1,725 

(♦) 

5.8 

32,434 

(♦) 

912 

(  +  ) 

2.9 

35,118 

(♦) 

2,684 

(♦) 

8.3 

38,981 

(♦) 

3,863 

(♦) 

11.0 

43^1 

(♦) 

4,260 

(♦) 

10.9 

47,132 

(♦) 

3,891 

(♦) 

9.0 

50,414 

(♦) 

3,282 

(♦) 

7.0 

51,715 

(♦) 

1301 

(0 

2.6 

54,017 

(♦) 

2,302 

(♦) 

45 

57,082 

(♦) 

3,065 

(  +  ) 

5.7 

60,821 

(♦) 

3,739 

(♦) 

6.6 

62,660  * 

(+) 

1,839 

(♦) 

30 

NA  -  Not  available 

*Dau  on  total  memben  vanes  for  1986.  In  uble  8-79  the  total  was  69309. 

Not«  In  May  1986.  SAG  membcrehip  was  62,660  and  American  Federation  of  Radio  and  Television  Aciore  (AFTRA)  was  63,839. 
There  were  34,487  members  of  SAG  belon^ng  to  both  unions  (55  percent  of  SAG  membership  and  54  percent  of  AFFRA). 

SoflKe:  Unpublished  data  provided  by  Tony  Phipps,  Screen  Actofs  Guild,  Hollywood,  CA,  December  1987 
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Table  8-77. 

Total  earnings  and  members  of  Screen  A^ctors  Guild  (SAG)  by  geographic  branch  for  all 
contracts:  1986 


Percent  of  Percent  of 

Bnnch  Earnings  earnings  Members  members 


Hollywood  

  403,412,608 

56.1 

31,311 

A52 

New  York  

  241,967,840 

33.6 

23,483 

3^9 

Chicago  

  27,622,228 

3.8 

2390 

3-5 

San  Francisco  

10,777,447 

IS 

1.913 

2.8 

1.0 

2.518 

3.6 

S 

593 

.9 

Boston  

  3,357^92 

698 

1.0 

Dallas  

.4 

631 

.9 

Washington,  D.C.  ^  

  2^72,334 

.4 

924 

1.3 

Georgia  «  

  2;>89,208 

3 

505 

.7 

  1,9W359 

3 

235 

3 

Philadelphia  

  1,989^29 

3 

734 

1.0 

Hawaii  

  1,908^36 

J 

630 

.9 

.3 

451 

.7 

San  Diego  «  

  1,760,715 

.2 

358 

S 

Arizona  

  1,034,852 

.1 

574 

.8 

New  Mexico  

  937,985 

.1 

106 

2 

Houston  

  576,784 

.06 

274 

4 

Nevada  

  333,478 

.05 

276 

.4 

Utah  

  195,112 

.03 

156 

2 

.2 

449 

.6 

Total  

69,209  • 

•Number  of  members  vanes  somewhat  depending  on  time  of  membership  count  and  whether  only  active  member?  are  included. 
Source:  Unpublished  data  provid'-d  by  Tony  Phipp*,  Screen  Actors  Guild,  Hollywood,  CA,  December  1987. 


Table  8-78. 

Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  eitmings  by  type  ofcoptract  and  geographic  branch:  1986 


Branch 

Theatrical 

Television 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Toca]  eaxninfs  in  thousands* 

129^ 

2?9,407 

293^73 

74^ 

(percent  of  total  earnings) 

Hollywood    

753 

3S.8 

24.3 

New  York     

30.4 

193 

49.0 

34.9 

33 

12 

6^ 

4.7 

San  Francisco.      

IS 

13 

1.7 

1.0 

Florida   

.7 

3 

13 

23 

Dctioit  ...     

.0 

.0 

.9 

103 

BostOfL...  .     

2 

2 

.7 

43 

2 

.7 

2.1 

Washington,  D.C    

3 

.1 

.4 

123 

Georgia.  ....  ...  .....    

2 

2 

3 

3 

Tennessee....  

.1 

A 

3 

JO 

Philadelphia...  .     

.4 

.1 

A 

A 

Hawaii.....^   

2 

.4 

.1 

JO 

Denver     

A 

.1 

A 

A 

San  Diego       

.1 

3 

2 

3 

Arizona       

2 

.1 

.1 

3 

New  Mexico   

5 

.1 

^ 

.0 

Houston      

.1 

.1 

.1 

3 

Nevada     _   

.0 

.0 

.1 

.0 

Utah       

.0 

.0 

.1 

Other.    

2 

.1 

.3 

.1 

Ndr  Includes  Jkctivc  members  oiily. 

'Earnings  for  theatrical,  television,  commerical,  and  industrial  does  not  sum  to  total  in  ubies  or  8-78;  sums  to  $786,436,000. 
Scarce:  Unpublished  daU  provided  by  Tony  Phipps,  Screen  Ac!o»  Guild,  Hollywood,  CA,  December  1987. 


Table  ^79. 

Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  earnings  and  members  by  type  of  contract:  1983-1986 


Typeorcoiitn«ct  1983  1984  1985  1986 

(earnings  in  thousands) 

Theatrical   W,006  90,032  102^34  134,614 

Tekvision   210,710  240,713  280,684  299,339 

Commercials   238,962  260,177  287,412  7,666 

Industrials...^  ^   3^76  595,441  676,322  747332 

AU  contracts   537,254  595,441  676,322  747,832 

(member  count) 

Theatrical   22.423  27^78  27,536  30,647 

Television   32,690  33,524  36,284  39,002 

Commercials   22,273  24,059  24,571  25,097 

Industrials   3,103  3,534  4,081  4,257 

A  i  contracts   50,456  •  54;377  *  57,167  *  60,599  * 


*The  total  for  all  contracts  is  less  than  the  total  when  member  counts  are  suirmed  because  of  multiple  contracts  per  penon.  Not  all 
membeis  have  contracts. 

Source:  Unpublished  data  provided  by  Tony  Phipps,  Sere  \  Actors  Guild,  Hollywood,  CA,  December  1987. 


Table  8-80. 

Average  earnings  of  Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  active  niembers  by  sex  and  age,  and  members 
with  earnings  of  more  than  $150,000  by  branch:  1986 


Earnings  in  excess  of  $150,000 


Earning 

Number 

Earning! 

Number 

of 

of 

of 

of 

males 

membeis 

females 

membeis 

Branch 

Number 

(in  dollaff) 

(in  doltars) 

0-9  

7379 

655 

8,072 

679 

Hollywood 

519 

10-19  

  ny^ 

2348 

5,944 

2,228 

New  York 

298 

20-29   

  8,130 

5.799 

7,299 

6,155 

Attanu 

30-3?  

  11,121 

12,118 

7389 

10362 

Boston 

4(M9   . 

  17,367 

7383 

10.277 

4,701 

Chicago 

33 

50-59  

  16.178 

4392 

7,184 

2.ir/ 

Qeveland 

60^   

15.984 

3,087 

7305 

1381 

Colorado 

70-79   

  13331 

1,087 

8,246 

484 

Detroit 

«K89  

  17.072 

199 

9,222 

129 

Florida 

90-99   

  28310 

9 

6,458 

8 

Hawaii 

  1,759 

1,485 

1.133 

1,143 

Nashville 

New  Mexico 

Philadelphia 

NA 

Salt  Lake  Gty 

NA 

San  Diego 

1 

San  Francisco 

12 

Washington,  D.C 

NA 

NA  -  Not  available 


Note:  Of  the  toul  of  69309  membeis,  20382  (30  percent)  had  no  income  during  this  period. 

Source:  Unpublished  daU  provided  by  Tony  Phipps.  Screen  Actors  Guild.  Hollywood,  CA,  December  1987. 
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Chart  8-7. 

Average  annual  Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  earnings  by  age  and  sex:  1986 


Female 
Male 


Age 


09 


a  $7,879 
$8,072 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


40-49 


V////  V///////////y  ///  Y/ 


$17367 


y//////y//y/y/y/yy///yyyyyy^^^ 


fSlOiT? 


50-59 


60-69 


70-79 


V 


'57.184 


$16,178 


$15,984 


113331 


y/////y/y/Ayyyyyy////y/^/yyyy/yy//^^^^^^ 


'S8.246 


$1Z433 


V/////////////////,6y/////y/////////^^^^ 


SlO.000 


$20,000 


Noic:  Figures  represent  the  tvenge  session  ard  residual  e^nings  of  S AG's  50.029  members  under  all  SAG  contracts 
m  calendar  year  1986.  Average  SAG  earnings  for  members  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  were  $10399.  Womcn  s  average 
earnings  of  $7  f  84  were  26  percent  below  the  general  average,  while  men's  ageragt  -amings  of  $12,433  were  20  percent 
above  the  genera^    nage.  In  1986. 20.882  memben  or  30  percent  had  no  earnings  at  dl;  34  percent  or  one-third  of  SAG 
womrn  had  no  earnings,  while  27  peicent  or  about  one-quaiter  of  SAG  men  had  no  earnings. 

S  irce:  Tony  Phipps.  Screen  Actors  Guild;  See  table  8-79  for  full  citatior- 


Table  8-81. 

Total  earnings  of  actors  in  Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  jurisdiction,  and  SAG  actors  earning 
over  and  under  $10,000:  1962-1984 


Number  Number  Percent  Percent 

earning  earning  earning  earning 

Total                  over  under  over  under 

Year                              earnings                $10,000  $10,000  $10,000  $10,000 


(in  dollars) 


1962 ...  ^  

73,700,000 

1,615 

12,750 

11 

89 

70,900,000 

1,650 

13,000 

11 

89 

ItM  ..o*................^....^  

83,900,000 

1,790 

13,500 

12 

88 

1965   

97,791W) 

2,117 

14,000 

13 

87 

1966    

104,700,000 

2391 

14,500 

14 

86 

1967  

106,900,000 

2371 

16,100 

13 

87 

1968   

112300,000 

2^71 

19,000 

12 

88 

1969  

12U15,000 

2,500 

19,100 

12 

88 

1970  .„    

114348,000 

2,446 

20,000 

11 

89 

1971   ^  

114351,278 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1972   

123348,446 

2,646 

23354 

10 

90 

vn^^  

137344,462 

2.993 

24302 

11 

89 

1974  

152353392 

3376 

39341 

8 

92 

i5r75^.  ^.^  

165322,755 

3,613 

40340 

8 

92 

1976  

209,915,437 

4.567 

42,009 

10 

90 

1977   

253,479/»15 

5315 

45378 

10 

90 

1978  

305,979,753 

6.073 

52802 

10 

90 

1979   ~  

360,527321 

6.909 

54,930 

11 

89 

1980  

388,107,972 

7^77 

57,082 

12 

88 

1981....  ~  

442386,113 

8,063 

61,666 

12 

88 

1982...  ^  

463,151,451 

8,192 

63,071 

11 

89 

1983    

567,973,698 

9.452 

66393 

12 

88 

1984  

620,106,478 

10,521 

78313 

12 

88 

NA  -  Not  avaiUble. 

Note:  Data  in  this  table  are  based  on  total  earnings  of  actois  m  SAG  junsdiction.  not  active  membcis  as  in  <able  8-76 
Source!  Unpublished  data  provided  by  Tony  Phipps,  Screen  Actore  Guild,  Hollywood,  CA,  December  1987. 
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Table  8-82. 

Screen  Actors  G  jild  (SAG)  membership  by  ethnicity  and  sex:  1986-1987 


Toul  Toul  Mate  Male  Female  Female 

EthAicity  number'  percent  number  percent  number  percent 


Asuin/Pacific .     925  1.7  463  IS  462  2.0 

Black    4,033  73  2^  7.8  1,665  7.1 

Caucasian  ^   46,676  87.0  26,178  863  20,498  878 

Utino/Hi$panic   1^53  33  1,164  3.8  689  2.9 

Amexkan  Indian  ~   145  3  101  .3  44  .2 

Toul    53,632  NA  30,274  56.0  23358  44.0 


NA  -  Not  avaiUble. 

'Based  on  total  SAG  membenhip  sutisttcs  of  those  for  whom  information  is  available.  Excluding  "Other^  and  "Unknown* 
Source:  Unpublished  data  provided  by  Tony  Phlpps,  Screen  Actors  Guild,  Hollywood.  CA,  December  1987. 


Table  8-83. 

Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  roles  by  sex,  age  of  performers,  and  type  of 
roles:  1986-1987 


Sex  Number  Percent 


Toul  roles  „   40/154  100 

M«le   27,153  67 

Female   13^)1  33 

Leading  role$  ^  ^   16,484  100 

Male   ^    _   10,672  65 

Female    5312  35 

Supporting  pr>lc$  ^  ^   23,970  100 

M«le     „  „   16,481  69 

Female..   7,489  31 

Age 
Male 

Under  40  „  „   I4333  ^6 

40  and  over   11,704  44 

Female 

Under  40    8,971  69 

40  and  over   ~   3,958  31 


Notr  Figures  represent  theatrical  and  television  reports  on  40,454  roles  filed  with  Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  Affinnative  Action 
1986. 

Soartc:  Unpublished  dau  provided  V-Tony  Phipps,  Scic*n  Actors  Guild,  Hollywood,  CA,  December  1987. 


Table  8-84. 

Earned  degrees  in  communications  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:    1970-71  to  1984-85 


Bachelor's  degrees  Haster's  degrees  Doctor's  degrees 

Year 


ToUl        Hen      Woaen      ToUl        Hen      Wown      ToUl        Hen  Woaen 


1970-  71   10,802  6><>89  3,813 

1971-  72   12,340  7,964  4,376 

1972-  73   14,317  9,074  5,243 

1973-  74   17,0%  10,536  6,560 

1974-  75   19,248  11,455  7,793 

1975-  76   21,282  12,458  8,824 

1976-  77   23,214  12,932  10,282 

1977-  78   25,400  13,480  11,920 

1978-  79   26,457  13,266  13,191 

1979-  80   28,616  13,656  14,960 

1980-  81   31,282  14,1/9  17;  103 

1981-  82   34,222  14,917  19,305 

1982-  83   38,602  16,185  22,417 

1983-  84   40,165  16,647  23,518 

1984-  85    42,083  17,238  24,845 


1,856 

1,214 

642 

145 

126 

19 

2,200 

1,443 

757 

Hi 

96 

15 

2,406 

1,546 

860 

139 

114 

25 

2,640 

1,668 

972 

175 

146 

29 

2,794 

1,618 

1,176 

165 

119 

46 

3,126 

1,818 

1,308 

204 

154 

50 

3,091 

1,719 

1,372 

171 

130 

41 

3,296 

1,673 

1,623 

191 

138 

53 

2.882 

1,483 

1,399 

192 

138 

54 

3,082 

1,527 

1,555 

193 

121 

72 

3,105 

1,448 

1,657 

J  L 

107 

75 

3,327 

1,578 

1,749 

200 

136 

3,604 

1,661 

1,943 

214 

126 

88 

3,656 

1,600 

2,056 

219 

131 

88 

3,669 

1,576 

2,093 

234 

143 

91 

■ote:   Includes  degrees  in  coaaunications:   general,  joumalisa,  radio- television,  advertising, 
coonunication  aedia,  and  otber  covunications. 

Soiiroe:   U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Center  for  Educati^  Statistics,  "Degrees  and  Other  Poraal  Awards 
Conferred"  surveys.    ^  ^jicluded  in  U.S.  Departnent  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Digest 
of  Education  SUtistics.  U.S.  Govement  Printing  Office,  Mashington,  D.C.  Hay  1987,  table  165,  p.  203. 


Chapter  9 


Section  9-1.  Audience  Attendance 
Tables  M  to  9-14 

Section  9-2.  Audience  Cliaracteristics 
Tables  9-15  to  9-18 

Section  9-3.  Audience  Preferences 
Tables  9-19  to  9-23 


A  S  ztton  9-4.  Audience  Socialization, 
£\JL  1^k3  Desire  To  Increase  Attendance, 

Av^/1«£^M^£v^  and  Barriers  to  Attendance 

/^UUIvIICvd  Tables  9-24  to  9-30 


This  chapter  is  divided  Into  four  sections.  The  first 
presents  information  on  attendance  or  participation  in  the 
arts  by  the  general  public  The  second  gives  demographic 
characteristics  of  audiences.  The  third  prc^?nts  the 
public's  opinions  on  music  preferences,  and  the  fourth 
presents  data  on  early  exposure  to  the  arts»  adulu'  desire 
to  increase  attendance,  and  reasons  given  for  not 
participating  more.  Additional  inf^  nnation  on  attendance 
for  spedfic  artistic  disciplines  (e.g.,  performing  arts, 
museums,  literature)  is  presented  in  the  respective 
discipline  chapters. 

Major  Sources  of  Information 


The  major  sources  of  information  for  this  chapter 

are: 


■  The  1982  and  1985  Surveys  of  Public 
Partidpat^n  in  the  Arts  (SPPA)  sponsored  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen  4is; 

■  The  series  Americans  and  the  Arts  by  the 
National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts  (NRC\); 


■  Volume  II  of  the  Ford  Foundation  study,  entitled 
Survey  of  the  Characteristics  and  Attitudes  of 
Audiences  for  Theater.  Ooera.  Symphony,  and 
BaUet  in  12  VS.  Citie&: 

■  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  survey  of 
audiences  at  performing  arts  events  in  20  cities  as 
part  of  work  done  for  The  Performing  Arts:  The 
Economic  Pilenmia.  by  W  J.  Baumol  and  W  G. 
Bowen; 

■  Young  Audiences,  Inc  (a  nationwide 
organization  that  introduces  ^he  arts  ro  children 
in  the  schools  during  school  hours); 

■  ACUCAA  (the  Associatijn  of  College, 
University,  and  Community  Arts  Administiators) 
on  arts  versus  spotts  coverage  in  newspapers; 

■  Country  Music  Association,  a  survey  on  music 
preferences  to  help  build  radio  audiences; 

■  Music  Educators  National  Conference  studjy  on 
the  music  activities  of  children. 
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Other  studies  that  were  not  used,  but  that  had 
interesting  and  valuable  information  include: 


unweighted  data  are  used.  Notes  to  the  tables  identify 
these  variations. 


Arts  and  Cultural  Programs  _on  Radio  and 
Televisioa.  condensed  from  a  report  prepared  by 
Research  and  Programming  Services,  February 
1977.  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
Research  DK'*'$ion  Report,  No.  4,  September 
1977. 

Audience  Studies  of  the  Performing  Arts  and 
Museums:  A  Critical  Review,  by  Paul  DiMaggio, 
Michael  Useem,  and  Paula  Brown^  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Public  Policy,  November  1977.  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division, 
Report  9,  November  1978. 


Tables  9-1  and  9-2  present  basic  data  from  the  1982 
and  1985  SPPA  surveys.  These  surveys  found  that  in  1982 
about  19  percent  of  the  public  reported  attending  a 
musical  play  or  operetta,  14  percent  a  classical  music 
performance,  and  12  percent  a  play  within  the  last  12 
months.  Fewer  persons  reported  attending  ballet  and 
<^ra  and  4  percent  req>ectively).  Between  1982  and 
1985  there  were  nnall  but  statistically  significant  decreases 
for  attendance  at  certain  performances.  The  percent 
reporting  attending  dassical  music  performances  declined 
from  14  to  13  percent;  those  attending  opera  performances 
declined  from  4  to  3  percent;  and  those  attending  musical 
plays  declined  from  19  to  17  percent  (table  9-1). 


Section  9-1.  Av  ence  Attendance 


The  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the 
Arts 


The  major  source  of  data  for  this  chapter  is  the 
Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA) 
sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
conduaed  by  ;he  U.S.  Census  Bureau  in  1982  and  1985. 
These  surveys  provide  very  high  quality  data  for  two  years 
ivithin  the  1980's.  In  the  1982  SPPA,  more  than  17,200 
adults  vere  interviewed  over  12  months.  In  the  1985 
SPPA,  13,600  were  interviewed  over  6  months.  A  90 
percent  response  rate  was  attained  in  both  surveys.  The 
survey  consisted  of  core  items  asked  of  each  respondent 
and  sets  of  rotating  items  asked  of  respondents  interviewed 
in  seleaed  months.  The  Survey  Research  Center  of '  .e 
University  of  Maryland  prepared  the  basic  analyses  of  the 
data  and  wrote  the  general  technical  report.  The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Research  Division  also 
commis.sior.sd  several  additional  analyses  of  these  data,  the 
reports  lor  which  are  available  through  the  ERIC  system. 
The  NEA  Research  Division  has  also  prepared  reserrch 
notes  which  summarize  data  from  the  surv^.  Seleaed 
tables  from  several  of  these  various  reports  are  included  in 
this  compilation. 

Analyses  conduaed  on  the  SPPA  have  differed  in 
whether  they  use  only  the  first  6  months  of  1982  or  the  full 
1982  sample.  In  general,  the  tables  included  in  this  report 
when  they  include  data  froin  both  1982  and  1985  use  only 
the  first  6  months  of  1982  in  order  to  be  more  comparable 
with  1985  data  when  data  was  collected  only  over  6 
months.  Analyses  also  differ  as  to  whether  weighted  or 


The  survey  also  colleaed  data  on  attendance  at  art 
museums,  historical  sites,  and  arts  or  crafts  fairs.  These 
data  have  been  discussed  in  chapter  7  which  covers 
museums.  Twent^'  three  percent  reported  attending  art 
museums  or  galleries  and  25  percent  reported  attending 
science  or  history  museums  in  1981  Data  for  1985  were 
similar.  Slightly  over  one-third  reported  visuing  historic 
sites  (34  pcr^tnt  in  1982  and  36  percent  in  1985). 
Attendance  at  art  and  craft  fairs  increased  from  35  to  40 
percent  over  the  period. 


Performances  Before  the  Public 

Rates  of  performance  before  the  public  were  much 
less,  ranging  from  .13  percent  for  ballet  to  .90  percent  for 
playing  classical  music  in  1982.  Changes  between  1982  and 
1985  were  not  significant  for  any  of  the  public  performance 
variables. 


Other  Arts  Related  Recreation  Activities 

About  6  percent  of  the  public  in  both  1982  and  1985 
reported  doing  some  creative  writing  nd  about  9  percent 
have  done  some  painting  or  sculpture  during  the  last  12 
months.  Almost  one-third  reported  doing  some 
needlework  crafts  (table  9-2). 


The  Americans  and  the  Arts  Series 

Another  source  of  information  on  public 
participation  in  the  arts  are  the  data  colleaed  in  the  series 
Americans  and  the  Arts  by  the  National  Research  Center 
of  the  Ans,  an  affiliate  of  Louis  Harris  and  Associates. 
These  surv^s  use  a  methodology  very  different  from  the 


ERIC 
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SPPA  studies,  and  the  results  cannot  be  directly  compared. 
Table  9-3  Mimmirizcs  selected  data  from  these  studies. 

The  Harris  surveys  have  been  done  at  periodic 
intervals  since  1973.  Methodology  and  questionnaire 
wording  for  the  .studies  has  differed  somewhat  over  the 
years.  In  1984,  the  survey  sample  size  was  1,5(X>  adults. 
The  data  are  collected  over  the  telephone  using  a  random 
digit  dial  quota  sampling  technique  which  involves 
telephoning  until  the  desired  number  of  persoiis  with 
seleaed  representative  demographic  charaaeristics  have 
responded.  This  technique  may  have  a  seleaion  bias, 
because  those  more  inti  *ted  in  the  topic,  and  also 
perhaps  more  likely  to  have  participated  in  ^he  arts,  may 
be  more  likely  to  respond.  Analyses  of  the  aaua!  sample 
charaaeristics  also  i  idicates  that  the  sample  may  be  more 
representative  of  those  with  higher  education  levels  than 
tike  general  public  (See  table  9-3  notes.) 

The  Americans  and  th^  Arts  series  typically  asks 
whether  re^ndents  "ever"  go  to  the  events  or  whether 
they  participate  every  "once  in  a  fidiile."  The  SPPA  studies 
ask  whether  there  has  been  participation  in  the  last  12 
months.  Hence  the  Firris  studies  report  much  higher 
participation  rates  than  the  SPPA  studies  (table  9-3). 

Selected  Other  Stu^its 

In  1963  and  1964,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
q>onsored  a  survey  of  audience  at  performing  arts  events 
in  20  cities  as  part  of  worko..  ^or  Performing  Arts:  The 
Economic  Dilemma  by  W.  J.  Baur-o!  and  W.  G.  Bowen. 
Table  9-4  presenu  summary  data  from  this  study.  The 
statistics  in  table  9-4  differ  from  the  audience  data  in 
tables  9-1  to  9-3  because  they  report  the  number  of 
admissions.  A  perron  may  have  more  than  one  admission. 
The  study  estimated  total  attendance  at  orchestra,  theatre, 
opera  and  dance  at  20  million  for  1963-64. 

Table  9-5  presents  data  from  the  Ford  Foundation's 
study  on  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  II 
of  this  study  was  the  Survcv  of  the  Characteristics  and 
Attitudes  of  Audiences  for  Theater.  Opera.  Symphony  agd 
Pallet  in  12  U.S.  Cities.  The  survey  was  conducted  in  1971 
via  SfXXi  telephone  interviews.  The  data  cannot  be  directly 
compared  with  data  from  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA  since 
the  Ford  Foundation  study  covers  only  12  large  cities. 


P&rtidpation  io  the  Arts  by  Region  and  by 
Urban/Rural  Location 

Table  9-6  presents  data  from  the  SPPA  on  public 
participation  by  region  for  1982  and  1985.  The  table  is 
taken  from  a  report  by  J.  Blau  and  G.  Quets  entitled  The 
Geography  of  Arts  Participation:  Report  on  the  1982  and 
1985  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts.  The 
rqx)rt  from  which  the  table  was  taken  concluded  that 
overall  the  highest  rates  of  arts  participation  iii  1982  ai.d 
1985  were  in  the  West  and  the  lowest  in  the  South.  The 
Northeast,  often  noted  to  have  the  highest  level  of  artistic 
aaivity,  has  the  highest  rate  of  participation  in  only  one 
aaivity:  a^^endin'*  musicals.  Northeastern  and  Western 
rates  for  opera  attendance  were  essentially  the  same. 
Although  the  West  is  closest  to  the  Northeast  for 
attendance  at  musicals,  the  Midwest  is  more  likely  than  the 
Nonhcast  to  occupy  a  position  behind  the  West  in  other 
areai,  ^ 

The  Blau  and  Quets  report,  however,  also  concludes 
that:  "Where  demographic  characteristics  of  regions  arc 
taken  into  account,  regional  differences  in  arts 
participation  are  reduced."^ 

Tabic  9-7,  from  National  Eiic'owment  of  the  Arts 
Research  Division  Note  16,  splits  the  participation  data  by 
urban/rural  and  metropolitan  (SMSA)  areas  for  1981 
Attending  performances  of  jazz,  classical  music,  opera, 
musical  plays,  plays,  and  ballet  and  visiting  art  museums 
are  often  said  to  be  primarihr  aaivities  of  city  dwellers. 
The  data  collected  by  the  SPPA  confirm  this 
generalization,  but  not  with  equal  force  for  all  art  forms. 
As  shown  in  table  9-7,  the  rates  for  urban  residents  were 
substantially  higher  those  for  rural  farm  and  rural 
non-  farm  residents.  For  three  kinds  of  events-jazz  music 
concerts,  opcr^  and  ballet  performances-the  attendance 
rates  were  about  .  ice  as  high  by  urban  residents  as  for 
rural  residcr^ts.  For  example,  the  rate  of  attendance  at 
opera  was  4  percent  for  urban  residents,  1  percent  for  rural 
farm  residents,  and  2  percent  for  rural  non-farm  residents. 


Judith  R.  Blau  and  Gail  A  Queu«  The  Geoeraphv  of  Arts 
Participation.  Report  on  the  1982  and  1985  Srivevsof  Public 
Participation  in  the  Arts.  Columoia  Univemty,  Report 
submitted  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Aits,  March 
1987,  p.  11 

'  Blau  and  Quets,  p.  104. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  'Public 
Participation  in  the  Arts  by  Urban  and  Rural  Residents,'  Note 
16,  May  27, 1986,  p.l. 
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The  table  also  presents  the  data  by  metropolitan  area. 
Differences  in  rates  of  participation  are  veiy  similar  to 
those  between  rural  and  urban  residents.  The  major 
differences  were  between  whether  the  re^ndent  lived  in 
an  SMSA  or  outside  the  SMSA,  rather  than  whether  the 
respondent  lived  in  the  central  dty  of  the  SMSA.  The 
central  city  residents  usualjy  had  the  highest  rates  of 
partidpation,  but  the  differences  were  small  when 
compared  with  those  in  the  SMSA  but  not  in  the  central 
dty  (table  9-7). 

Young  Audiences 

Tables  9-8  and  9-9  provide  information  from  Young 
Audiences  Inc.,  a  group  that  has  sponsor^  and  trained 
performing  artists  to  present  performance  workshops  and 
residendes  in  the  schools.  In  1986,  they  reached  more 
than  4.7  million  children  in  25  States  and  the  Distria  if 
Columbia. 


Media  Exposure  and  Audience  Participation 

Tables  9-10  and  9-11  present  data  from  the  SPPA  on 
partidpation  in  the  arts  via  media.  More  people  are 
exposed  to  the  arts  via  niedia  than  via  live  performances. 
Only  auendance  at  musical  theatre  or  operettas  had  a 
partidpation  rate  that  was  not  substantially  higher  for 
participation  via  media  than  live  events.  (Twenty  percent 
partidpated  via  media  for  musical  theatre  compared  with 
19  percent  via  live  event 

The  data  in  table  9-10  show  a  small  drop  in  the  mass 
media  exposure  to  the  arts  reported  by  the  public  for  jazz 
performances,  classical  music  performances,  and  plays 
between  1982  and  1985.  Only  an  museum  programs  on 
TV  show  a  small,  but  not  statistically  significant,  increase. 

Table  9-11  gives  correlatio.is  between  media 
activities  and  attending  live  events  in  1982.  All  correlation 
coefndents  for  pairs  of  media  and  live  events  were 
positive,  but  most  were  weak  or  moderate.  The  strongest 
correlations  were  between  listening  to  jazz  and  attending 
jazz  performances,  listening  to  classical  music  recordings 
and  attending  classical  music  performances,  and  listening 
to  classical  music  and  attending  art  museums. 

There  are  seven  negative  a*rrelations  in  the  tables. 
These  are  between  television  watching  and  arts  attendance. 
The  table  shows  that,  as  the  amount  of  ^-atching  TV 
increases,  attendance  at  live  arts  events  decreases. 
Howo'er,  the  coeflHdents  are  weak.  One  surptise  is  that 
the  correlation  between  visiting  art  museums  and 


panidpation  via  the  media  is  usually  stronger  than  the 
correlation  between  attending  live  performances  and 
partidpation  via  media  in  a  similar  art  form.^ 

Overlapping  Audiences 

Tables  9-12  and  9-13  show  data  for  1971  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  for  1982  from  SPPA  that  examine 
the  questi^  ^  of  whether  an  attender  at  one  art  form  also 
attends  another  art  form.  In  both  years,  those  who 
attended  opera  and  ballet  were  found  most  often  to  also 
attend  theatre  and  symphony.  The  1982  study  included 
museums  and  showed  that  those  who  attend  the 
performing  M&  arr;  alsr  Jkely  to  go  to  art  museums. 

Arts  and  Sports 

In  IC  Sj,  the  Assodation  of  College,  University,  and 
Community  Arts  Administration  replicated  an  interesting 
study  done  by  a  member  in  1972  on  the  amount  of  arts 
coverage  in  new^pers  versus  that  for  sports.  The  study 
found  that  although  ans  coverage  has  increased,  it  has 
fallen  farther  behind  ^rts  coverage  (table  9-14). 

Section  9*2.  Audience  Characteristics 

Tables  9-15  through  9-18  show  demographic 
charaaeristics  of  audiences.  Tables  9-15  to  9- 17  are  from 
the  1982  and  1985  SPPA.  Table  9-18  gKes  audience 
characteristics  from  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  survey 
(1963-64)  as  published  by  Baumoi  and  Bowen  in 
Performing  Arts:  The  Economic  Dilemma. 

Race  and  Jthnicity 

Table  9-15  presents  data  for  attendance  at  art  events 
and  some  personal  performance  cat^';?ries  by  race  and 
ethnicity.  The  tables  are  from  a  report  by  P.  DiMaggio 
and  F.  Ostrower  on  Race.  Ethnicity,  and  Participation  in 
the  Arts.  Data  used  in  the.^  analy  -vere  weighted  full 
sample  responses  for  the  1982  and  1   ^  SPPA. 

The  authors  of  this  report  conclude  that,  with  the 
exception  of  attendance  at  jazz  concerts,  for  which 
participation  of  black  respondents  exceeded  that  of  whites 


Nation.  1  Endowment  for  the  ArU,  Research  Division, 
'Audience  Crossover  Media  Participation  and  Attending  I  ive 
Events,"  p.  2. 
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or  Hispanics,  white  re^ndents  participated  more  in  all  of 
the  core  arts  activities  than  did  blades  or  Hi^anics.^ 
DifTerences  ranged  from  onc-tenth  of  one  percent  (for 
Hispanic  compared  with  white  ballet  attendance  in  1982) 
to  almost  24  percent  (for  fiction  reading  by  Hi^anics 
comparer  with  whites  in  1982).  The  absolute  percentage 
differences  were  relatively  low  because  a  low  percent  of 
the  total  attended  several  of  the  core  activities.  If  one 
looks  at  the  ratios,  the  differences  are  more  sizable.  For 
example,  in  both  1982  and  1985  whites  were  than 
twice  as  likely  as  blacks  to  report  attending  a  classical 
music  concert,  an  opera  performance,  a  musical  theatre 
performance,  a  play,  or  a  ballet  (table  9-1"^.  Differences 
in  participation  were  smaller  for  rates  of  public 
performance  and  for  partidpation  via  media. 

When  the  analyses  controUed  for  sododemographic 
factors  such  as  education  and  income,  the  differences  were 
reduced  bur  remained  statistically  s*gnifican:.  The  report 
conduded  that  "although  interracial  differences  are  robust, 
they  are  small  relative  to  differences  associated  with  other 
determinants  of  partidpation,"  and  noted  that  "once  other 
sododemographic  factors  are  taken  into  account 
partidpation  rates  of  blacks  and  whites  are  more  similar 
than  rates  for  men  and  women  for  all  activities  but  visiting 
an  exhibitions."  ^ 


Tables  9-18  gives  characteristics  of  performing  arts 
audiences  for  1963-^.  These  figures  are  percentages  of  the 
audience  as  compared  to  the  percent;;ge  of  the  general 
adult  population.  Education  and  income  were  also  the 
dominant  /actors  in  this  study. 


Section  9-3.  Audience  Preferences 

This  section  provides  data  on  the  public's  taste  in 
iiiusic.  The  first  three  tables  (tables  9-19  through  9-21)  are 
from  the  SPPA.  The  last  two  (tables  9-22  and  9-23)  are 
from  a  market  structure  survey  by  the  Country  Music 
Association.  The  1982  SPPA  data  show  that  the  most 
popular  types  of  music  are  "country-western,"  liked  by 
57  percent,  and  "mc  d/easy  listening,"  liked  by  47  percent 
(table  9-19).  Between  1982  and  1985,  "hymns/gospel," 
"•nood/easy  L'^tening,"  "rock,"  and  "soul/blues"  showed 
increases,  wh  le  "country-western"  showed  a  decrease 
(table  9-19). 

When  respondents  were  asked  what  music  type  they 
liked  best  in  1982,  "countiy-v^rstem"  music  was  most 
frequently  diosen  (23  percent),  followed  by  "mood/easy 
listening  (14  percent).  Classical  music  was  liked  best  by  7 
p  rcent  and  jazz  by  3  percent  (table  9-20). 


Other  Demographic  Characteristics 

Tables  9-16  and  9-17  show  partidpation  rates  for 
various  art  activities  by  demographic  characteri^ics  for 
1985.  Education,  income,  and  occupation  are  the  major 
predictors  for  all  ait  forms.  Since  these  three 
chara^  'eristics  are  highly  related  to  one  another  (more 
education  leads  to  professional  and  managerial 
occupations,  which  tend  to  have  h^er  inonnes), 
Robinson  et.  al.  did  extensive  analysis  to  determine  the 
main  predictor.  Educar*on  emerged  as  rhe  main 
independent  variable  of  the  regression  analysis  (data  not 
shown).  Education  also  seems  to  be  a  strong  predictor  of 
partidpdting  in  the  arts  via  the  media  (table  9-17). 

Women  partidpate  more  through  both  live 
attendance  and  through  the  media  than  men  in  most 
categories,  with  the  exception  of  jazz. 


Paul  DiMaggio  and  Francie  Qstrower,  Rjcc  Ethnicity  and 
Partidpatton  in  the  Am.  Columbia  University.  Report 
submitted  to  the  NatkMial  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  June  1987, 
p.ii-iti. 


Table  9-21  subdivides  music  preferences  by  age  and 
shows  that  the  young  like  "jazz,"  "soul/blues,"  and  "rode" 
best,  while  older  groups  like  "opera,"  "barbershop,"  and 
"h^mns/gospel." 

The  Country  Nfusic  Assodation  conducted  a  survey 
in  early  1986  as  part  of  a  market  structure  study  to 
determine  how  to  build  audiences.  To  be  included,  a 
partidpant  had  to  be  white,  be  be  *«^en  ages  18  and  54, 
and  had  to  have  purchased  a  music  recording  within  the 
f  'evious  three  months.  The  results  of  the  survey  indicate 
that  among  the  respondents  in  this  selca  group  "rock"  is 
the  most  popular  form  of  music  (table  9-22).  Of  all  forms 
of  n  usic,  including  rock  (strongest  in  young  males),  soft 
rock  is  the  most  widely  accepted  by  age,  sex,  and 
geography.  By  sex,  the  preferences  indicate  th^l  women 
have  a  greater  liking  of  soft  rock  and,  at  lower  levels, 
country  and  gospel.  Tible  9-23  chows  that  soft  rock  and 
rock  rate  highest  in  the  East  and  lowest  in  the  Midwest 
and  South.  Country  music  does  better  in  the  Southeast 
and  Southwest. 


iMaggio  and  Oslxower,  p.viti. 
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Section  9-4.     Audience  Socializa 
Desire  To  Increase 
Attendance,  and  Barriers 
io  Attendance 

Socialization 

Tables  9-24  through  9-27  look  at  socialization 
experiences  relative  to  the  arts.  Arts  socialization  may 
indude  e3q>osurc  to  the  arts  through  mechanisms  such  as 
lesso<is,  classes,  attendance  at  events  as  a  child,  and 
apprecwtion  of  the  arts  in  the  home.  Table  9^24  gives 
music  activity  participation  by  children  (9-,  13-,  and  17- 
year-olds).  The  data  show  that  while  listening  to  music 
increased  from  age  9  to  age  17  (from  38  percent  to  98 
percent),  such  activities  as  music  lessons  by  members  of 
each  age  group  decreased  (from  36  percent  to  12  percent). 
Singing  or  playing  an  instrument  in  a  conrununity  group 
also  decreased,  although  5*  -  's\g  or  playing  by  oneself  just 
for  fun  did  not  decrease  (ta  ^  9-24). 

Table  9-25  gives  the  rates  of  egq>osure  to  art 
socialization  of  adults  responding  to  the  1982  and  1985 
SPPA.  No  significant  changes  occurred  over  the  three 
years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  adults  have  had 
music  I.TSsons  or  classes  than  remember  their  parents 
encouraging  them  to  read  often. 

Table  9-26  presents  data  on  arts  sodalizatio.i  by  race 
and  ethnicity.  The  data  indicate  that  whites  ^  ^ve  had  more 
arts  socialization  experiences  than  blarics  or  Hispanics. 
This  is  not  the  case  for  Asians.  Tabic  ^-27,  taken  from  a 
SPPA  report  by  R.  Orend  entitled  Socialization  in  the 
Arts,  shows  arts  socialization  experiences  by  age.  The 
analyses  are  based  on  1982  data  collected  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December  for  a  sample  of  2,678 
respondents.  This  was  the  period  when  all  the  rotating 
questions  relevant  to  the  analyses  were  asked.  About 
70  percent  of  respondents  at  all  age  groups  indicated  that 
they  had  never  heard  classical  music  played  in  their  home 
in  their  youth.  Of  the  total,  57  percent  indicated  that  they 
had  never  attended  a  pla^',  dance,  classical  concert,  or  art 
museum  in  their  youth.  In  general,  the  data  indicate  that 
youngq-  people  have  had  more  arts  socialization 
experiences  than  older  people  (table  9-27). 


Desire  To  Increase  Attendance 

Table  8-28  gives  data,  by  age,  on  the  desire  to 
increase  attendance  at  arts  events.  The  desire  to  go  to 
more  arts  events  decreases  after  age  65. 

Barriers  to  Attendance  at  the  Arts 

Table  9-29  gives  1982  SPPA  data  on  barriers  to 
attendance  by  residence  (central  city/SMSA,  SMSA  not 
central  dty,  and  not  in  SMSA).  "Not  enough  time"  is  the 
most  frequent  reason  given  for  not  going  to  the  arts  for  the 
total  SPPA  sample.  For  the  total  sample,  the  next  fhre  most 
frequently  cited  reasons  are:  expense,  art  form  not 
available,  too  far  to  go,  poor  performance  time,  and  lack  of 
motivation. 

The  data  in  table  9-29  indicate  that  for  those  outside 
th;;  SMSA  the  most  frequently  mentioned  reasons  for  not 
attending  arts  events  arc  quite  different  than  for  those  in 
the  SMSA  and  for  tht  total  sample.  Lack  of  availability  of 
the  art  form  and  distajice  (rather  then  lack  of  time)  are 
ranked  firs:  and  second  in  frequency  of  mention  for  those 
outside  the  SMSA. 

Table  9-30  includes  1985  data  from  J.  West's  analyses 
of  1982  and  1985  SPPA  data,  reported  in  jP'iblic 
Participation  in  the  Arts:  Demand  and  Barriers.  For  1985, 
this  anafysis  used  r^^nses  collected  from  2^57  persons  in 
the  month  of  Januaiy.  The  table  gives  the  demographic 
^Haraaeristics  of  those  who  mentioned  four  types  of 
barriers  in  1985:  cost,  time,  access,  and  personal  reasons. 

Females  less  frequentl/  than  males  cited  time 
(43  percent  compared  with  50  percent)  and  more 
frequently  cited  cost  and  limited  access  as  reasons  for  not 
attending;  men  most  frequently  cited  time.  For  the  highly 
educated,  those  with  higher  income,  and  those  with 
inc  mes  below  S5,000,  time  is  :he  most  frequently  cited 
faaor. 
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Table  9-1. 

Rates  of  public  participation  in  the  arts:  1982  and  1985  (continued  on  next  page) 


Estimated 
participation  rates 


At  least  once  in  last  12  months  (a) 


1962 
(N«9^) 


1965 
(N«  13,675) 


Attended 

Jazz  performances  ..^    

Gascical  music  .       

Opera  perfomances   

Musical  plays  or  operettas   

Plays  (aooHnusical)     

Ballet  Derformances    

Motion  pictures  (went  out  to)  

Visited 

Art  museums  or  plkries    „  „  „  

^^ris,  monuments,  building  or  neighborhoods  for  historic 

or  design  value       „  

Art  or  crafts  i  tin  or  festivals.  


Perfdrmed  before  tlie  publk 


Played  dassicil  music  

Played  jazz  music  ~~   

Danced  in  b;  let  performance  

Acted  in  non-musical  role  

Sang  in  musical  play  or  operetta.. 
Sang  in  opera  


Read 

Books  and  magazines.    

Novels,  short  stories*  poetry  or  plays 
Read  or  listened  to  poetry  


(percent) 


10 
14 
4 

19 
12 
5 

60 


23 

34 

35 


0.00 
0.76 
0.13 
0.77 
0^ 
0.06 


86 
57 
18 


10 
13 

3 
17 
12 

4 
59 


36 
40 


0.8S 
0.68 
0.12 
0.61 
0.83 
0.04 


86 
56 
19 


Evaluation  of 
rate  change 


No  change 
Decrease  (b) 
Decrease  (b) 
Decrease  (b) 
No  change 
Not  significant 
Not  significant 


Not  significant 

Not  significant 
Increase  (b) 


Not  significant 
Not  significant 
Not  significant 
Not  significant 
Not  significant 
Not  significant 


No  change 
Not  significant 
Not  significant 


Not*:  See  methodological  note  on  n'  page 

(a)  ArU  participation  by  adulU  (18  years  of  age  or  older)  in  12  months  preceding  interview. 

(b)  Sutistically  significanf  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level. 

Sower  National  Endowment  fcr  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  *Public  Participation  in  the  ArU  19S2  and  1965  Compared/ 
Was  ungton,  D.C,  Note  27,  December  1967.  (Data  are  from  the  1962  and  1985  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Artt  (SPPA).) 
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Table  9-1. 

Rates  of  public  participation  in  the  arts:  1982  and  1985  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Mtthadologkal  aotr  The  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA)  sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA),  weie  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1982  And  1985.  The  Univenity  of  Maryland  Survey  Research  Center,  under 
ooBtract  to  NEA,  analyrrd  the  resuiu  and  produced  a  general  technical  report.  In  addition  the  Natinal  Endovvment  for  the  Artt  nas 
commissiooed  §evtni  sydtd  analyses  of  the  data. 

Interviews  were  conducted  witn  a  probability  sample  of  17,254  re^xxidenU  during  12  months  of  '982  and  13,675  respondenu  during 
the  fust  6  months  of  1985.  DaU  included  in  this  report  comparing  1982  and  1985,  unless  otherwise  noted,  utilize  only  dau  from  the 
first  6  months  of  1982  (June-January)  in  order  to  be  comparable  with  the  1985  dau  which  was  only  colleaed  from  June  lo  Januan' 
Both  surveys  contained  core  items  which  were  asked  of  aU  respondenu  and  seu  of  routing  items  ashed  of  a  smaller  sample  in 
routing  months.  The  core  questions  covered  participation  in  arts  eventt  and  activities  over  the  past  12  months.  The  routing 
questions  included  questions  about:  (1)  barriers  to  artt  participation;  (2)  socialization  experiences;  (3)  recreational  lifestyles;  (4) 
perfonnance  locations  and  music  preferences;  (5)  other  arts  related  participation;  and  (6)  mass  roedU  participation.  In  November 
and  Dccembfer  of  1982  all  routing  questions  were  asked  of  all  respondents.  ReqxMise  rate:*  were  abo*.t  90  percent  for  both  1982 
and  1985. 

Only  changes  that  meet  or  exceed  the  95  percent  confident  level  are  described  as  being  sutistically  significant  m  this  Ublc.  This  is 
a  widely  used  standard.  The  mathematical  formula  invoKed  considers  both  the  size  of  the  sample  and  the  percent  of  the  population 
that  poitictpoted  in  each  activity  covered  in  the  questionnaire.  Both  fac*3fs  must  be  ta!  en  nto  account  concurrently.  For  example, 
a  change  of  4  percentage  points,  from  10  percent  participation  to  14  percent  participation,  could  be  regarded  as  a  significant  change 
if  the  sample  for  the  particular  activity  was  500  or  more  persons,  but  would  not  be  significant  if  tlie  sample  for  the  particular  activity 
was  less  than  this  number. 


Chart  9-1. 

Participation  rates  for  various  arts  performances:  1982  and  1985 

Percent  of  rcspondcnU  who  aluodcd  or  participated 
at  least  oBcc  le  12  montiis  prior  to  survey 


Attended  opera  petfcrnnsnoe 
Attended  bailee  petfonnsnce 
Attended  jazz  petfonnanoe 


Attended  plays 
(Nonmusical) 

AttmH^  claggir^l  iwnyf^ 

perfixnunoe 

Attended  musical 
l^ays  (It  opperettas 

Visited  art  muwum  or  faDeiy 


Read  novel  short  stories, 
poetry,  or  plays 


Source:  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Artt;  See  table  9-1  for  fuU  citation. 


Table  9*2. 

Participation  in  general  and  selected  other  an>related  recreation  activities:  1982  and  1985 


Estimated 
paitidpatkm  rates 


At  least  oooe  in  las^  12  months  (a) 

1982 

1985 

Evaluation  of 

(N»2.294) 

rate  cnon^ 

L  Genenl  recreation  activities 

(percent) 

Go  to  movies  _   

60 

59 

Not  significant 

Go  to  ^KXts  events  -„„.,.,. 

48 

jV 

iNoi  signuicani 

Visit  zoos,  afboretums,  jardens  

   28 

31 

Not  significant 

Playcards/board/pmes             ,  _   

~  ~   68 

66 

Not  significant 

Go  to  amusement  park,  carnival  

  47 

45 

y.rt  significant 

Jog,  lift  weightt,  eiercise       ~                ^.  .  .   

  50 

5. 

Sports  activities  (soAI>all,folO   

   41 

41 

No  change 

Camping  hiking  fanorin|,  

35 

37 

Not  significant 

Read  books  or  mapziacs    

 ~    86 

86 

No  change 

WlJlilDlCjpi  Ul  ILflMWauy  ^^JKK   •»■•••••. ......p.. .................... m.„,„ 

27 

Not  significant 

Work  oo  collections  (stamps,  coins)  

  15 

15 

No  change 

Prepare  ^Mcial  psnnm :  meals .     

   29 

30 

Not  significant 

Make  reptiis  or  improvements    „ 

  59 

58 

Not  significant 

Wcfk  with  indoor  plants,  prdening                 .  . 

  63 

55 

Estir  ted 

participai.  '-'s 

1982 

1985 

cvaiiHiiion  m 

(N- 1.704) 

(N«2374) 

rate  change 

11.  Other  aits-reUted  recreation  activities 

(percent) 

Visited  science,  histoiy  museum   

25 

23 

Not  significant 

Arts  lessons  or  classes    

   12 

iO 

Not  significant 

CraftswDfk                                      . . 

12 

11 

Not  significant 

Needlew«>ffc crafts..    

 ~   29 

28 

Not  significant 

Bacfcstafe  work:  thea;re,etc    

  3 

4 

Not  significant 

Backstafc  work:  :iiusic  concert   

  2 

1 

fUA  significant 

Creative  writinp  (outside  dass)   ^  

  6 

6 

No  change 

Photof^^phic  arts        

  9 

10 

Not  significant 

ramtinfp  cloture,  etc.    

9 

9 

No  change 

Noir    See  table  9-'  for  geneial  methodok)gical  note  on  Suiveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Am  (SPPA). 

(a)  Arts  participation  by  adulU  (18  yeais  of  age  or  okler)  in  12  months  preceding  interview. 

(b)  Sutistically  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level. 

Some:  John  P.  Robinson,  et  ai^  Survr/  Research  Center*  Univeisity  of  Maiybiki!,  ^^urvey  of  Public  Partictpation  in  the  Arts. 
Volume  H:  Changes  in  Americans'  Participation.  1982-1985.  July  1987.  Preparec?  2<  th'^.  Fina.  .veport  NEA  DCA  85-24  for  the 
National  E^Klowment  for  the  Arts,  table  D2,  p.  111.  (Data  are  fiom  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 
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Table  9-3  • 

Selected  audience  data  from  the  series  "A«&ericans  pjad  the  Arts":  1973- 
1984  (continued  on  next  page) 


1973 


1975  (a) 


1980  (a)     1984  (a) 


Respondencs  opinion  of  the  aaount  of  tiie  available 
for  leinire  eack  week 

Itodian  vork  hours  (includes  job,  houseiiorlc,  and 

travel  to  job)  

Nedian  leisure  hours  

you  ever  go  to: 

Movies  (in  last  it  aonths)  

Iheatre,  ausical  candies,  etc  

Live  popular  ausic  perforatnoes  

Live  opera/aisical  tHeatre  

Live  ballet,  aodera  dance,  folk/ethnic  dance  

Live  classical  ■usic  per f OTMi ices  •■■ 

Participation  in  the  arts 

(personal  participation  every  once  in  a  while) 

Bngagc  in  photography  

Do  needlepoint,  saving,  or  other  handwork  

Play  a  Bisical  insti«Mnt  

Paint,  draw,  or  engage  in  graphic  arts  

Write  stories  poeas  

Sing  in  a  choir  or  other  choral  group  

Dance  ballet  or  aodem  dance  

Dance  folk  or  ethnic  dance  

Hake  pottery  or  ceramcs  

Make  sculpture  or  work  with  clay  

Work  with  a  local  theatre  group  


M).6 
26.2 


MA 
MA 
MA 
MA 
MA 
MA 


MA 
MA 
MA 
MA 
MA 
MA 
MA 
MA 
MA 
HA 
HA 


43.1 
24.  i 


46.9 
19.2 


(percent  yes)  (b) 


70 
53 
46 
56 
MA 
23 
25 


19 
39 
18 
22 
13 
11 
9 
5 
8 
5 
3 


75 
65 
53 
60 
25 
25 
26 


44 
42 
30 
28 
22 
21 
20 
18 
18 
10 
5 


47.3 
18.1 


78 
67 
60 
58 
35 
34 
34 


47 
44 
31 
29 
25 
22 
21 
17 
17 
9 
7 


MA  -  Mot  available. 

(a)  Eicludes  perfonauices  given  by  respondent's  chihlren  at  schools. 

(b)  This  category  essentially  includes  all  those  who  did  not  indicate  ttey  rjKver  attended. 

SooLoe:  Rational  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  Inc.,  Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Anericans  and  the 
Arts;   A  1984  Survey  of  Public  Opinion,  October  1984,  tables  1,  9,  14,  and  29. 
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Table  9-3. 

Selected  audience  data  from  the  series  "Americans  and  the  Arts":  1973- 
1984  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Hetbodolo^ical  note:   The  aetHodology  of  this  series  has  varied  sowwhat  over  the  years.    Data  for  the  1984 
stt*dy  were  based  od  a  telephone  quota  saaple  survey  of  1,504  adults,  aged  18  aiK  over,  froa  March  5  through 
March  25,  1984.   The  national  saaple  in  1984  was  drawn  to  reflect ,  within  1  percent,  the  actual  proportions 
of  those  living  in  the  country  in  different  regions  and  aetropolitan  (and  noiaetropolitan)  areas. 
Multistage  unclustered  saapling  was  used  to  select  States  (not  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii),  then  counties, 
and  then  ainor  civil  divisions  with  probability  prcportional  to  census  estimates  of  their  respective  adult 
populations.    For  each  of  these  Prir^  Sa^»ling  Units,  telephone  eichanges  and  the  next  two  digits  in  the 
telephone  nabers  were  randoaly  chosen.    Literviewers  then  added  two  randomly  generated  digits  to  coaplete 
a  seve^'digit  nuaber.    Ihi*  process  guaranteed  the  inclusion  in  the  saaple  of  individuals  who  had  unlisted 
nuitors  as  well  as  those  whose  telephones  were  not  yet  listed. 

Weighting  was  carried  out  in  two  stages.  First,  weighting  was  carried  out  on  age,  ses,  ri^ce  figures  to 
bring  thea  into  line  with  tbeir  actual  proportions  in  the  population.  The  saaple  was  then  weighted  on  the 
basis  of  U.S.  household  iocoae  distri*  nion.  This  allowed  inclusion  ^  l-^w-incoae  households,  which  are 
often  underrepresented  ir  telqihone  surveys.  Despite  these  weightii^  aijustaents,  the  saaple  appears  to 
soaewhat  overrepresent  those  with  aore  education.  For  exaaple,  23  percent  of  the  Harris  saaple  were 
college  graduates  coapared  to  about  16  percent  of  the  U.S.  population.  Only  4  percent  had  an  ei  ^th  grade 
education,  coapared  to  about  13  percent  of  the  U.S.  population. 

Obsenratioaal  note:  The  figures  for  rates  of  participation  of  the  public  in  the  arts  in  this  series  are 
substantially  hi^r  than  in  the  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA).  This  aay  be  based,  in 
part,  on  the  wording  of  the  <|uestions,  e.g., 

for  aovies:         "Approxiaately  how  often  did  you  go  to  the  aovies  ii  the  past  twelve  aonths?"; 

for  theatre:       "Do  you  ever  go  to  any  live  perfotaances  of  plays,  aisical  coaedies,  pantoaiae, 
or  other  kinds  of  theater,  or  not?** 

Appendix  B  of  the  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts:  Final  Report  on  the  1982  SurveT  froa  the  Survey 
Research  Cenl^  of  the  University  of  Maryland  has  aore  detail  on  the  differences  between  these  survey?;. 
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Table  9-4. 

Estimated  attendance  at  live  professional  performances:  1963-64 


^form  Attendance* 


(in  millions) 

Orchestras 

waiw  ^  ~  ^    -   t  30 

Metropoliun   ^   2  00 

TVatm 

BroMlway        7qq 

OfT-Bfoadway       ^   90 

Region?'      „   1^ 

 —  -  -  "   1.70 

 -  -  -  -   .75 

 -  -  ~   20.45 

'Attendance  means  number  of  admissions.  Individual  paiticipanu  may  be  counted  more  than  once. 

Sovrce:  William  J.  Baumol  and  William  G.  Bowen,  The  feifonning  Arts:  The  Economic  Dilemma.  A  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Study,  M.I.T  Press,  Cambridse.  MA,  1966,  table  IH-l,  p.  67. 

M^hodolotinl  NoCr  "Pfofessionji/  means  that  peiformeis  are  paid  for  working  at  their  vocation.  Attendance  r ccofxJs  are  for 
main  companies,  estimates  for  others.  DaU  were  gathered  from  the  multiple  sources  used  by  the  authors.  No  further  discussion  of 
the  estimation  procedures  was  given. 
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Tablets. 

Exposure  to  the  performing  arts  in  12  cities:  1971 


Percent  exposed  dunng  past  year 


Art  form  and  type  of  exposure 


More  than  once  per 

Total 

Month 

Year 

Once 

66 

11 

20 

29 

6 

65 

48 

o 

6 

3 

52 

29 

13 

8 

2 

19 

1 

2 

12 

5 

25 

1 

2 

15 

8 

81 

60 

9 

9 

2 

jnut,  rock,  or  jolk 

On  TV  

On  radio  

On  records  or  tape 

Live  afnatr**r  

Live  pra'essional  

Anyfom    


Symphony 

On  TV  

On  radio  

On  records  or  tape 

Live  amateur  

Live  professional 
Any  form  ^   


Opera 

On  TV    ^  

On  radio    

Ok.  records  or  tape   

Live  amateur    

Live  professional   ^  ^  ^. 

Any  form  


Broadway  musicals 

On  TV  

On  radio  

On  records  or  tape  .... 

Live  amateur  

Live  professional  

Any  form  


Theatre 

Live  amateur  

Live  professional . 
Any  form  


Balkt 

0.1  TV   

Live  amateur  

Live  professional . 
Any  form   


Movies 

On  TV  

in  movie  theatre . 
Any  form  


30 

0 

2 

19 

28 

5 

6 

13 

25 

4 

7 

12 

6 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

0 

5 

51 

12 

10 

23 

14 
12 
10 
2 
4 
27 


23 
16 
31 


22 
4 
4 

25 


93 
69 

5 


^1 
2 
56 


30 
16 
23 


7 
7 
6 
1 
2 
14 


13 
10 
20 


12 
1 
2 

15 


17 
45 
15 


38 

0 

2 

26 

10 

14 

2 

3 

7 

2 

27 

'  2 

6 

15 

3 

11 

0 

0 

5 

6 

18 

0 

0 

9 

8 

60 

7 

11 

33 

9 

9 
5 
10 


Source:  Eric  Marder  Associates,  Inc.,  The  finances  of  the  PcrfoJinin£  Arts.  Volume  If:  A  Survey  of  the  Characterisncs_and 
Attitudes  of  Audiences  for  Theater  Onera.  Svmohonv.  and  Ballet  in  12  U  S.  Gties.  Prepared  for  the  Foid  Foundation,  New  York, 
NY,  1974,  ubies  1-7,  pp.  5-7. 

Mdhodolocieal  note:  Data  are  from  a  survey  conducted  for  the  Ford  Foundation.  A  total  of  6,000  telephone  intenmews  wen; 
conducted  (500  per  city  in  the  following  12  cities:  New  Yoric,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Washington,  Atlanta,  Houston,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Minneapolis,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle).  The  sample  was  selected  randomly  from  telephone  directories 
with  one  person  over  14  yeais  of  age  in  the  recipient  household  being  chosen,  The  resulu  were  weighted  according  to  characteristics 
of  sex,  age,  and  educatiori  of  the  city's  pon«!!ation  as  reported  m  the  1970  Census. 


Table  9-6. 

Respondents  reporting  participation  in  arts  activities  by  region:    1982  and 


Attended 

Northeast 

Hidwest 

South 

Vest 

ToUl 

(percent  attending  at  least  once  in  last  12  aonths) 

weighted  daU 

«la£A  frrl  lirrTfilK  r 

8.9 

10.1 

8.6 

11.6 

9.6 

1985  

8.2 

10.5 

8.3 

11. S 

9.5 

-0.7 

*.k 

-0.3 

-0.1 

-0.1 

13.8 

U.l 

10.0 

15.6 

13.0 

n.i 

14.6 

9.9 

14.9 

12.7 

-0.7 

+0.5 

-0.1 

-0.7 

1982  

3.9 

3.1 

2.0 

:.8 

3.0 

3.5 

2.0 

2.0 

3.4 

2.6 

-0.4 

-1,1 

0 

-0.4 

•0.4 

1982  

22.7 

18.4 

13.7 

22.4 

18.6 

19.8 

17.4 

12.7 

18.8 

16.6 

-2.9 

-1.0 

-1.0 

-3.6 

•z.u 

Pldys 

13.9 

12.1 

9.1 

14.1 

11.9 

13.9 

12.2 

8.7 

13.2 

11.6 

0 

+0.1 

-0.4 

-0.9 

•A  4 

"0.3 

ftal lot"  norf^mrBanPik 

1982  

5.6 

3.j 

3.4 

4.8 

4.2 

5.0 

4.2 

3.4 

5.1 

4.3 

-0.6 

+0.7 

0 

+0.3 

+0.1 

Visited  art  Buseuns /galleries 

1982  

22.3 

21.4 

18.4 

29.1 

22.1 

1985  

20.1 

21.0 

18.7 

30.9 

21.9 

-2.2 

-0.4 

+0.3 

+1.8 

-0,2 

Read  novels,  short  stories > 

poetry  or  plays 

58.3 

58.4 

49.0 

63.9 

56.4 

1985  

57. C 

56.7 

50.4 

63.7 

56.0 

-1.3 

-1.7 

+1.4 

"0.2 

-0.'* 

■ot«:   Th3  daU  in  this  table  were  froa  special  weighted  U'  lations  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.    For  confidentiality  reasons,  geographic  region  was  not  included  on  the  Public  Use  Tape  for  the 
SPPA  prepared  by  by  the  Census  toeau  .   See  table  9-1  for  general  aethodo logical  note  on  Surveys  of  Public 
tirticipatlon  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 


Source:    Judith  R.  Blau,  SUte  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  and  Gail  A.  Quest,  The  Geography  Arts 
Pmicipatlon:    Report  on  the  1982  and  1985  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arl^s.  Coli^U 
University,  Hew  York,  MY,  March  1987.   Prepared  for  the  Rational  EndowMit  for  the  Aits,  AgreeKnt  86-  198, 
table  1,  p.  13.    (DaU  are  froa  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 
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Table  9-7. 

Rates  of  particdpation  in  live  arts  events  fay  urban/rural  place  and  fay 
metropolitan  area:  1982 


Nunber  of  Musical 

persons      Jazz  Classical  plays/  Art 

18'>'  years    ausic        ousic    Opera    operettas    Plays    Ballet  ouseuns 


(in  thousands)  (percent  attending  at  least  once  in  last  12  months) 


RiU  adult  population   164,575  10  13  3  19  12  4  22 

QHan/niral  place 

Urban   112,520  11  15  4  n  13  5  25 

Rural  fan   5,163  4  9  1  13  7  2  16 

Rural  non'far«   46,892  7  9  2  13  9  3  17 

Netropolitaa  (96A)  area 

Central  city  of  SMSA   44,225  13  15  4  21  14  6  26 

SMSA  not  central  city   66,438  11  14  4  22  13  5  25 

Not  in  SMSA   53,912  6  10  1  12  9  2  16 


lote:   See  table  9-1  for  general  aethodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Public  Participation  in  cue  Arts  by  Urban  and 
Rural  Residents,"  Kashington,  D.C.,  Note  16,  Nay  1986.    (DaU  are  from  the  1982  SPPA.) 


Table  9-8. 

Number  of  participants  and  type  of  program  of  Young  Audiences:  1986 


Nuiiber 

of  participants 


total  partici]MUits 

Enseai)les   574 

Schools   7,773 

Artists   2,146 

Chilf!ren  reached   4,774,292 


ToUl 


28,578 


Fonat 

Auditoriua   18,034 

Workshops   10,544 

Residencies   4^5 

Object  of  prograa  Percent  Nunber 

Music   44  X2,477 

Thea^   26  7,596 

D*nce   16  4,548 

Poetry,  visual,  etc   14  3,957 


■ote:  Counts  provided  by  Young  Audiences,  Inc.,  Jane  C.  Bak,  Associate  Director,  Infomation  and  Research, 
New  York,  HY,  October  1987. 

Source:    Young  Audiences,  Inc.,  1986  Annual  Report.  New  York,  NY,  1986. 

QI»«rvatioDal  note:    In  the  34  years  since  Young  Audiences  introduced  children  to  the  arts  in  Baltimore, 
the  idea  has  grown  into  a  nationwide  organization  with  37  chapters  in  25  States  and  the  District  of 
Colunbia.    Young  Audiences  reaches  children  in  schools  during  regular  school  hours.   Approximately  90 
percent  of  all  programs  are  presented  to  elementary  school  students.    Most  of  the  rest  are  designed  for 
students  in  middle  and  secondary  schools.    In  addition,  an  increasing  nunber  of  cooounity  programs 
involving  adults  and  children  are  presented  in  libraries,  musef^nns,  parks,  and  other  public  places. 

Young  Audiences  chapters  select,  sponsor,  and  train  musicians,  dancer.s,  and  actors  to  present  performances, 
workshops  and  residencies  in  each  of  their  art  forms.   The  artists  on  YA  rosters  are  among  the  best  in 
their  communities  and  are  experts  in  reaching  and  communicating  with  children. 
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Table  9-9. 

Young  Audiences  cnapter  profile:  1985-86 


Percent 


Percenc 


profile  (a) 

Artist  fees   53 

Staff  salaries   25 

Office  expenses   7 

Other  (b)   U 

Artist  travel /cartage /etc   3 

Donated  services   3 

Rent  and  utilities   2 

Cooperative  funding   2 

Travel:   board/staff   1 

Source  of  inccae  profile  (a) 

School  sources  

SUte   9 

Foundations   8 

Corporate   S 

Benefits  —  special  events   7 

Municipal  grants  

Other  (b)   4 

Donated  services   k 

Other  individuals   3 

HPTF   3 

Civic  institutions   3 

Board  meeters   1 

Federal   1 

Board  profile  (a) 

Business   33 

CoHMinity  volunteer   27 

Education   IS 

Arts  professional   15 

Other  professional   10 


Total  'Wffoam  (a) 

Music   kk 

Theatre   26 

Dance   16 

Other   U 

Average  nuaber  of  programs/ 

workshops  per  enseable   43 

Single  prog;raH/vQrksba|is  (a) 

Avp'-ige  artists*  fee  per  prograa: 

Audi  tor  iuB   $160 

Workshop  (based  on  information 
froa  27  chapters)   $  51 

lesideocies  (c) 

Music   46 

Theatre   17 

Dance   13 

Other   24 

Average  nunber  of  tijies  a  residency 

is  given   4 

Average  nuaber  of  performances/ 

demonstrations  per  residency   3 

Average  number  of  workshops  per 

residency   17 

Avei'age  artists'  fee  per  residency..  $842 


■ote:    See  table  9-8  for  observational  note. 

(a)  Based  on  information  obuined  from  36  chapters. 

(b)  Includes  niscellaneous  items  and  loan  payments. 

(c)  Based  on  information  from  19  chapters. 

Source:  DaU  provided  by  Jane  C.  Bak,  Associate  Di.^'ctor,  Information  and  Research,  Young  Audiences,  Inc., 
New  York,  NY,  October  1987. 
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Table  9-10. 

Rates  of  public  participation  in  the  arts  via  media:  1982  and  1985 


Estimated 
paiticipation  rates 


Watching  at  least  once  in  last  12  months  (a) 


TV  

Radio  

Recordings- 


Classical  mask 

TV   «  

Radio   

Recordings  

Opera 


TV  

Radio  

Recordings.. 


Musical  theatre  or  operetta 


TV  

Radio  

Recordings.. 


Plays  (non-nnisfeal).. 


TV  

Radio.. 


Ballet 

TV  

Programs  about  art  in  museums 

TV  


1982 
(N«1385) 


198S 
(N«  2,125) 


(percent) 


2C 
21 
24 


27 
25 
25 


13 
8 
9 


20 
6 
9 


27 
4 


19 


23 


17 
18 
21 


24 
21 
21 


12 
7 
7 


18 
5 
8 


21 
4 


15 


25 


Evaluation  of 
rate  change 


Decrease  (b) 
Decrease  (b) 
Decrease  (b) 


Decrease  (b) 
Decrease  (b) 
Decrease  (b) 


Not  significant 
Not  significant 
Not  significant 


Not  significant 
Not  Significant 
Not  significant 


Decrease  (b) 
No  change 


Decrease  (b) 


Not  significant 


Note  See  table  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Partiapation  in  the  Aru  (SPPA). 

(a)  Arts  participation  by  adults  (18  yeais  of  age  or  older)  in  12  months  preceding  interview. 

(b)  Statistically  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level. 

SouRt  National  Endowment  for  the  ArU,  Research  Division,  'Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  1982  and  19H5  Compared,' 
Washington,  D.C.,  Note  27,  December  1987.  (Dau  are  from  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 
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Table  9-11. 

Correlations  between  media  activities  and  attending  live  events:  1982 


Attending  live  events  at  least  cure  in  xdst  12  nonths 


Musical 


Jazz 

Classical 

plays  and 

Art 

■usic 

ousic 

Opera 

operettas 

Plays 

Ballet 

ouseuBs 

(Pearson 

s  r  correlation) 

Jus 

tlaf^tuvl  rwi  TV 

.ZoU 

.170 

.062 

.151 

.115 

.102 

.208 

Listened  on  radio  

.322 

.152 

.053 

.111 

.143 

.  XPfO 

.351 

.141 

.013 

.152 

.155 

.132 

.229 

Classical  Msic 

VatnhoA  rwi  TV 

1  Al. 

.104 

.293 

.  156 

.223 

.167 

.151 

.283 

.153 

.307 

.144 

.  19/ 

.200 

.176 

.343 

.149 

.216 

.206 

.210 

.343 

Opera 

Watched  on  TV  

.053 

.260 

.205 

.157 

.147 

.  102 

.216 

.100 

.265 

.233 

.133 

.168 

.134 

.223 

.035 

.2kS 

.234 

.144 

.141 

.158 

.186 

Musical  plajs/operettas 

Watched  on  TV  

.110 

.240 

.122 

.255 

.153 

.118 

.231 

.ZU/ 

.087 

.117 

.096 

.214 

.102 

.251 

.163 

.219 

.176 

.183 

.289 

Plajs 

Watched  on  TV  

.141 

.228 

.132 

.257 

.233 

.161 

.282 

.086 

.133 

.115 

.084 

.132 

.091 

.176 

Ballet 

Watched  on  TV  

.166 

.271 

.158 

.219 

.178 

.224 

.273 

Watched  TV  prograas  about 

.133 

.200 

.106 

.157 

.125 

.110 

.293 

Houn  qnot  vatcbiiiK  all  TV. . . 

-.037 

-.124 

-.047 

-.093 

-.104 

-.077 

-.132 

lote:   See  table  9-1  for  general  aethodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 


Souroe:  national  Endowent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Audience  Crossover:  Media  Participation  and 
Attending  Live  Events,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Note  12,  June  1985.    (DaU  are  fros  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 

Nethodological  note:   Correlation  coefficients  (Pearson's  r)  neasure  the  degree  to  which  the  relationship 
between  two  variables  can  be  represented  by  a  straight  line.    In  ter«s  of  this  table,  they  show  whether 
attending  a  live  arts  event  goes  along  aore  or  less  closely  with  one  of  the  kinds  of  electronic  nedia 
participation.   The  range  of  possible  values  is  +1.000  to  -1.000.   When  the  coefficient  is  positive,  the 
two  activities  increase  or  decrease  together,  but  if  one  activity  inci«ases  as  the  other  decreases,  the 
coefficient  is  negative.   The  siddle  of  the  range  is  0.000,  and  describes  a  relationship  that  is  toUlly 
nonlinear.   A  pair  of  activities  with  this  neutral  coefficient  do  not  go  along  with  each  other  with  any 
consistency.   Correlations  of  .400  or  greater  are  considered  "strong;"  .300  to  .400  are  "substantial;"  .200 
to  .300  are  "aoderate;"  and  under  .200  are  weak. 
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Table  9-12. 


Overlapping  audiences  for  performing  arts  in  12  cities:  1971 


Among  those  who  attended 
in  last  12  mooths 


Percent  who  also  attended  ia  past  years 


Percent  who 
attended  no 
other  arts 


Theater 


Symphony 


Opera 


Ballet 


Theatre .... 
Symphony 


NA 
45 

50 
60 


31 
NA 
75 
60 


13 
27 
NA 
20 


19 
27 
25 
NA 


63 
36 
25 
20 


Opera  

Ballet  


NA- Not  applicable. 

Note:  See  ubie  9-5  for  methodological  note. 

SooRc;  Eric  Marder  Associates,  Inc^  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  II:  A  Survey  of  the  Characteristics  and 
Attitudes  of  Audiences  for  Theater.  Opera.  Symphony,  and  Ballet  in  12  U.S.Cities.  prepared  for  the  Foid  Foundation,  New  York, 
NY,  1974. 


Table  9-13. 

Overlapping  audiences  for  art  activities:  1982 


Percent  who  also  attended  at  least  once  m  last  12  months 


Among  thoce  who  attended  Jazz 


Classical 

music 


Opera       Musicals      Plays  Ballet 


Aft 
museums 


Jazz  

Classica]  music  . 

Opera  

Musicals  ^  

Plays    

Ballet  

Art  museums .... 
Reading  


Reading 


NA 

34 

9 

41 

31 

14 

51 

78 

25 

NA 

15 

54 

41 

19 

62 

86 

27 

63 

NA 

64 

51 

32 

69 

88 

21 

38 

10 

NA 

J9 

14 

52 

82 

25 

44 

13 

62 

NA 

18 

60 

87 

32 

58 

23 

64 

50 

NA 

68 

88 

22 

37 

10 

44 

33 

13 

NA 

84 

13 

20 

5 

27 

18 

7 

33 

NA 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

Nde:  See  Ubic  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participaiion  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

Source;  John  P.  Robinson,  et  al.,  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of  Maryland.  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts:  Final  Report 
on  :*ie  1982  Sutvcy,  prepared  for  Grant  12-4050-003.  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  October  19R5,  table  3-5, 
p.  208.  (Data  are  from  1982  SPPA.) 


Table  9-14. 

Results  of  ACUCCA  survey  of  arts  editors  on  amount  and  type  of  coverage 
compared  to  sports  coverage:    1972  and  1985  (continued  on  next  page) 


1972 


1985 


QriVBizatioB  mpomible  for  bookiqg  or  praotu^ 
most  ailtuk:al  artistic  prasoitatianB  is  city 


(percent) 


University  or  college  

Privite  or  coaaercial  

Bqiai  

Ok  off  5,000  Mt  auditorioB  or 

By  sports  and  culture  

By  sports  alone  

■one  that  size  

More  than  one  

Sjports  as  panoeot  of  total  copy  on  an  avenge  day 

Less  than  1  percent  

1-3  percent  

5-10  percent  

More  than  10  percent  

Qilture  as  percent  of  total  copy  on  as  atvage  day 

Less  than  1  percent  

1-3  percent  

5-10  percent  

More  than  10  percent  

SisB  of  arts  coverage  staff  cmpareA  to  sports 
staff 

Larger  

SMller  


18 
M) 


19 
35 
45 


51 
21 
22 
14 


1 

14 
34 
43 


33 
45 
16 
3 


64 
12 
17 
19 


0 
0 
21 
77 


22 
32 
27 
14 


5 
88 


4 
86 


Table  9-14. 

Results  of  ACUCAA  survey  of  arts  editors  on  amount  and  type  of  coverage 
compared  to  sports  coverage:    1972  and  198£    (continued  from  previous 
page) 


1972 


1985 


(percent) 

fterant  tanriog  space  devoted  to  culturml  arts 

Weekly  section   55  32 

Weekly  jagp   26  13 

Vottld  editors  like  additioosl  space  to  citend 
to  cultunl  arts  cofcragic 

  71  81 

^   6  Not  asked 

lo:    Adequate   23  14 

Ho:   florti  than  adequate   1  3 

Coverage  by  local  radio  anJ  TV  sUtions 

fietfueuLy  of  reviev  of  cultural  events 

Regylaily   10  9 

Occasionally   24  27 

SeldoB   35  35 

■ever   1^  22 

Ho  local  TV   5  3 

taoeived  iepect  of  paper  on  buildii^  croeds  fcr 
cultural  events 

Considerable   70  73 

^   27  17 

Little   0  0 

Itone   0  0 

Source:  Gayle  Stanler,  "And  In  This  Comer,  the  Bald  Soprano",  ACUCAA  (Association  of  College,  University 
and  CouHinity  Arts  Adninistrators)  Bulletin  Supolenent,  Voluue  29,  Nunber  5,  May  1986,  pp,  1-5. 

Hetbodological  note:    In  1972  a  survey  of  arts  editors  vas  undertaken  by  Paul  Cracroft,  prograa  director 
for  lectures  and  concerts  at       University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City.   The  survey  had  two  purposes:    (1)  to 
detenine  if  there  was  an  iebaiance  between  arts  coverage  and  sports  coverage,  and  (2)  to  ascertain  if 
other  arts  presenters  faced  problems  sinilar  to  his.   The  1972  survey  v^s  sent  to  140  arts  editors  fron 
daily  ne\#spapers  around  the  country.   Responses  were  received  fron  96  editors.    In  1985,  ACUCAA  researcher 
Gayle  Siller  replicated  the  survey.   Surveys  were  sailed  to  155  daily  newspapers  in  cities  with 
populations  of  200,000  or  nore  and/or  cities  with  college  or  university  canpuses.    Surveys  were  also  sent 
to  the  capiUl  city  in  each  SUte.   Responses  were  received  fron  77  arts  editors,  for  a  50  percent  return. 


Chart  9-2. 

Average  percent  of  paper  devoted  to  sports  and  cultural  arts:  1972  and  1985 

D   Sports  coverage  as  percent  of  K)tal  copy 

H   Cultural  arts  coverage  as  a  percent  of  total  copy 


Portion  of  paper  1972  Portion  of  paper  1985 


Source:  ACUCAA  survey;  See  Ubie  9-14  for  full  citation. 
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Table  9-15. 

Participation  in  arts  activities  by  race  and  ethnicity:    1982  and  1985 


Attend  jazz 
concert 


Attend  clas- 
sical concert 


Attpnd  opera 
perforaance 


Attend 
■usical 


Attend 
play 


Race/ethnicity 

1982 

1985 

1982 

1985 

1982 

1985 

1982 

1985 

1982 

1985 

(percent  attending  at  least  once 

in  last 

12  months) 

9.13 

9.48 

14.42 

14.31 

3.33 

2.9; 

20.67 

18.60 

13.44 

13.10 

15.64 

13.08 

6.67 

6.39 

1.36 

1.43 

10.10 

8.45 

5.82 

6.09 

8.27 

6.55 

7.87 

6.77 

2.52 

0.78 

10.% 

9.52 

5.47 

6.41 

ft 

7.81 

ft 

16.50 

ft 

4.58 

ft 

13.89 

ft 

8.87 

Attend 
ballet 


Visit  art 
exhibit 


Perfom 
<Ai  nusical 
instruaent 


Perform:  act/ 
sriij/dance 


Read 


1982 

1985 

1982 

1985 

1982 

198S 

1982 

1985 

1982 

1985 

(percent  attending  at  least  once  in  last  12  months) 

4.72 

23.94 

24.14 

4.01 

2.98 

4.68 

4.27 

60.19 

59.66 

2.14 

12.47 

10.71 

3.35 

1.72 

4.87 

3.49 

42.41 

43.34 

3.21 

16.22 

18.18 

3.11 

2.03 

2.85 

2.63 

36.4b 

41.46 

ft 

6.22 

ft 

26.02 

ft 

3.82 

ft 

4.00 

ft 

S3. 73 

■ote:   These  lubers  for  1982  and  1985  are  for  the  full  sa^)le.    The  daU  reflect  weighted  percentages  of 
groupg  engaging  in  an  activity  at  least  once  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the  survey.    See  table  9-1 
for  general  methodological  note  on  the  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

*In  1982,  Asian-Americans  were  in  an  "Other"  racial  category  not  included  in  this  analysis. 


Paul  DiMaggio  and  Prancie  Ostrower,  Race.  Ethnicity  and  Participation  in  the  Arts;    Patterns  of 
Participation  by  Black,  Hispanic  and  White  Americans  in  Selerted  Artiviti^c,  Report  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  R' search  Division,  Yale  University,       Haven,  CT,  1987,  p.  27.    (DaU  are  from  the 
1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 


MethodologiGal  note:    DaU  used  in  this  table  were  taken  from  1982  and  1985  Surveys  of  Public  Participation 
in  the  Arts  (SPPA).    The  surveys  permit  generalizations  to  national  populations  of  white  and  black 
Americans,  because  the  SPPA»g  were  designed  to  be  proportionally  represenutive  with  respect  to  national 
figures  of  age,  race,  and  gender.   Because  the  sacple  was  not  designed  to  be  represenutive  with  respect  to 
Hispanic  or  Asian  o^-igins,  tiaU  about  those  groups  -mist  be  viewed  with  less  confidence  than  daU  for  whites 
or  blacks. 
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Table  9-16. 

Participation  rates  for  various  arts  activities  by  demographic  characteristics:  1985 


Jtzz  music 


Opera     Musicals  Plays 


Art 

Ballet       museums  Reading* 


OiaiKl  mean  

Aft 

ia-24.....  

2S.34  ^  

35-44  

45-54  

55-64.  

65-74  

Sex 

Male....  

Female  

Race 


EducatioB 

Grade  school   

Some  high  school  

High  school  graduates... 

Some  college   

College  gi'Hiuate   

Graduate  school  

Income 

Under  15,000  

$5,000.$9,999.  

$10,000.$14,9V9   

$15,000  $24,999.  

$25,0n0-$49,999.  

$50,000  and  over   

Not  ascertained  , 

SMSA 

Central  city  of  SMSA  

SMSA,  not  central  city... 
Not  in  SMSA  

Regioa 

Northeast  

Northcentral..  

South  

West......  

Marital  status 

Married  

Widowed  

Divorced  

Separated  

Never  married  

Work  hours 

None   , 

1  to  29  

30  to  39  

4C  houis  

41  to  49  

50  or  more  


(percent  attending/participating  at  leasi  once  in  last  12  months) 

4  22 


10 

13 

3 

17 

12 

14 

11 

2 

15 

11 

15 

12 

2 

16 

12 

10 

16 

4 

21 

14 

8 

15 

4 

20 

13 

5 

11 

3 

18 

10 

3 

13 

3 

13 

10 

1 

10 

1 

8 

7 

10 
9 


11 
14 


15 
19 


11 
12 


22 
26 
27 
22 
19 
16 
10 

21 
23 


56 

57 
59 
62 
57 
50 
50 
48 

48 
63 


White   

...  ....  9 

14 

3 

18 

12 

5 

23 

58 

Black..   

  13 

6 

1 

9 

6 

2 

11 

44 

Other..  

8 

15 

4 

13 

8 

5 

24 

50 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

4 

23 

3 

3 

1 

6 

4 

1 

7 

37 

7 

7 

1 

12 

6 

2 

14 

52 

13 

15 

3 

21 

15 

6 

30 

72 

18 

29 

6 

34 

26 

9 

45 

78 

24 

41 

11 

40 

36 

15 

56 

80 

8 

9 

2 

10 

8 

3 

16 

44 

7 

7 

1 

H 

4 

2 

12 

43 

6 

8 

1 

11 

8 

3 

15 

50 

8 

11 

2 

12 

5 

4 

19 

53 

11 

15 

3 

22 

14 

5 

28 

63 

19 

30 

8 

37 

28 

11 

45 

77 

9 

12 

2 

17 

11 

3 

19 

56 

13 

14 

4 

18 

13 

5 

25 

57 

10 

15 

3 

21 

14 

5 

26 

61 

6 

9 

2 

10 

t 

-J 

14 

49 

8 

13 

4 

20 

14 

5 

21 

57 

10 

15 

1 

17 

11 

4 

21 

55 

9 

10 

2 

13 

10 

4 

19 

51 

12 

15 

4 

19 

13 

5 

30 

66 

8 

12 

2 

17 

11 

4 

21 

56 

3 

10 

2 

12 

9 

4 

13 

49 

12 

14 

3 

16 

14 

4 

24 

57 

13 

11 

3 

14 

11 

5 

20 

55 

17 

16 

3 

19 

14 

6 

27 

57 

7 

11 

•> 

14 

10 

4 

19 

54 

12 

17 

3 

*9 

15 

6 

27 

64 

10 

14 

3 

17 

13 

5 

22 

60 

11 

11 

3 

17 

il 

4 

21 

56 

12 

14 

3 

18 

14 

5 

26 

53 

24 

17 

4 

21 

16 

5 

28 

55 

^Includes  novels,  short  stories,  poetry,  or  plays. 

Note  See  uble  9-1  tor  general  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

Sourea  lohn  P.  Robinson,  Carol  Keegan,  Maicia  Karth  and  Timothy  A.  Triplett,  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  Final  Rerxirt  on 
the  1985  Survey.  Volume  1  Overall  Project  Report.  Prepared  for  National  Endowment  for  the  Art5,  December  i9»6.  p  101.  (Data 
are  from  the  1985  SPPA.)  _ 
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Table  9-17. 

Arts  participation  rates  via  media  by  demographic  characteristics: 


1985 


Average 
TV 
houis 
per  day 


Qasstcal  Qassical  Qassical 
Jazz        jazz    Jazz  on      musk      music  music  on 
on  TV  on  radio  recording     on  TV  on  radio  recording 


Alt 

Opera  Opera  Opera  on  Musical  Musical  Musical  on  Play  Play  Ballet  museums 
on  TV  on  radio  recording     on  TV  on  radio    recording  on  TV  on  radio  on  TV     on  TV 


Grand  mean   2^ 

Income 

Under  $5,000    3.8 

$5,000 -$9,999   3.2 

$10,000 -$14,999    2.9 

$15,000 -$24,999    3.0 

$25,00-549,999    2.6 

$50,000  and  over   1.8 

Not  ascertained  


Age 

18-24   31 

25-34    2.7 

35  .  44    25 

45  -  54   

55-64    2.8 

65  -  74    3.4 

75  -  96    3.6 

Race 

White  

Black  

Other   

Sex 

Male  

Female  

Education 

Grade  school  

Some  high  school  

High  school  graduate ... 

Some  college  

College  graduate  

Graduate  school  


(percent) 


2^ 

17 

18 

19 

24 

21 

21 

12 

6 

7 

17 

5 

8 

22 

4 

15 

3.8 

16 

20 

20 

17 

17 

18 

10 

5 

7 

13 

3 

8 

17 

5 

18 

3.2 

15 

15 

15 

17 

14 

12 

11 

3 

4 

13 

5 

4 

14 

3 

22 

2.9 

16 

14 

12 

22 

17 

14 

11 

5 

4 

18 

4 

4 

16 

4 

20 

3.0 

17 

16 

18 

22 

17 

18 

10 

4 

7 

16 

3 

5 

22 

2 

16 

2.6 

18 

18 

20 

26 

24 

25 

12 

8 

8 

19 

5 

9 

23 

5 

18 

1.8 

26 

31 

30 

43 

42 

41 

24 

17 

16 

29 

13 

20 

39 

5 

27 

2.9 

15 

14 

18 

18 

IS 

16 

10 

3 

5 

14 

2 

6 

18 

1 

14 

31 

19 

22 

25 

14 

14 

15 

7 

2 

4 

12 

1 

6 

17 

1 

14 

2.7 

22 

24 

26 

22 

24 

20 

8 

5 

6 

17 

4 

7 

24 

5 

18 

25 

17 

20 

19 

25 

26 

25 

13 

10 

8 

17 

7 

7 

20 

5 

19 

2.6 

19 

15 

18 

29 

23 

27 

15 

10 

12 

22 

8 

12 

23 

4 

19 

2.8 

14 

11 

13 

28 

21 

25 

19 

7 

11 

19 

6 

9 

25 

4 

18 

3.4 

12 

9 

10 

26 

17 

15 

15 

6 

6 

20 

4 

5 

21 

2 

25 

3.6 

9 

7 

3 

31 

16 

15 

18 

8 

5 

15 

4 

2 

18 

3 

29 

25 


20 
18 
24 
24 
27 
39 
23 


22 
26 
25 
27 
30 
23 
23 


2.8 

15 

16 

17 

74 

21 

21 

12 

7 

8 

17 

5 

8 

22 

4 

18 

25 

3.4 

37 

32 

36 

21 

18 

15 

9 

4 

4 

17 

3 

5 

19 

4 

19 

23 

2.9 

28 

37 

21 

40 

37 

43 

23 

10 

13 

36 

15 

17 

23 

0 

42 

39 

2.6 

19 

19 

19 

22 

20 

19 

11 

6 

7 

16 

5 

6 

21 

4 

15 

24 

3.0 

16 

17 

19 

26 

22 

22 

13 

7 

8 

19 

5 

9 

22 

3 

23 

26 

3.2 

7 

8 

6 

10 

6 

7 

5 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

6 

1 

13 

9 

3.4 

11 

10 

8 

10 

7 

5 

6 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

0 

12 

15 

3.1 

14 

12 

15 

18 

14 

14 

10 

4 

5 

14 

3 

5 

15 

15 

22 

25 

23 

24 

26 

27 

24 

25 

13 

6 

8 

20 

4 

8 

28 

3 

19 

31 

2.1 

27 

32 

33 

41 

44 

43 

17 

11 

15 

29 

11 

17 

37 

6 

23 

38 

1.9 

31 

36 

34 

59 

58 

55 

->< 

30 

23 

42 

18 

26 

55 

15 

49 

50 

ERIC 


Note:  See  table  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

Source:  John  Robinson,  Carol  Keegar,  Marcia  Karth  and  Timothy  Tnplett,  Changes  in  Amencans'  Participation.  1982-1985.  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of  Maryland,  July  1987,  tables  6  3a  and 
6.3b,  pp.  89  and  91.  (Data  are  fro^Jw^  1^  SPPA.)    /         /      .    /  . 
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Table  9-18. 

Demographic  characteristics  of  performing  arts  audiences:  1963-1964  (continued  on  next  page) 


Theatre 


Sex 

Male  

Under  20  

Ovcr60  

Median  age  

Occupational  categoiy 
Males 
Employed  persons  (a) 

Professional  

Teachers  

Managerial  

Qerical  and  sales  

Blue  collar  

Studenu  (b)  

Females 
Employed  persons  (a) 

Professional  

Teacheis   

All  other  

Studenu  (i)  

I^ouscwivcs  (b)  

Education 
Males  (age  25  and  r/er) 
Grade  school  aiid  less 
than  4  years  high  school 

4  years  high  school  

1-3  years  college  

4  years  college  

Graduate  school  

Median  category  


Major  sym- 
phonies 


Opera  Ballet 


Performing 
arts 

Ensembles   audience  (c) 


(percent) 


Urban 
population  (d) 
(1960) 


55.8 

47.4 

56.9 

48.8 

60.6 

52.8 

48.4 

9.0 

7.9 

6.1 

8.9 

9.3 

6.9 

37.1 

6.0 

14.0 

8.7 

6.8 

6.8 

9.0 

13.1 

37 

39 

37 

35 

33 

38 

30.3 

63.5 

68J 

66.2 

64.3 

81.3 

63.0 

12.7 

10.7 

117 

11.8 

10.2 

256 

10.3 

1.1 

21.6 

19.1 

19.6 

16  6 

11.5 

21.4 

12.6 

12.1 

lOS 

9.4 

16.7 

6.0 

13.0 

17.2 

2.8 

1.9 

3.8 

2.4 

1.2 

2.6 

57.5 

16.2 

19.0 

12.8 

9.4 

23.8 

13.9 

NA 

62.7 

68.2 

62.5 

63.4 

78.1 

63.2 

14.0 

27.3 

29.6 

20.9 

21.8 

28.3 

25.4 

5.6 

373 

31.8 

37^ 

36.6 

21.9 

36.8 

86.0 

16.4 

15.3 

14J 

17.1 

20.4 

15.1 

NA 

33J 

36.9 

27.7 

21.6 

19.0 

35.2 

NA 

2.0 

1.8 

2.0 

1.6 

1.0 

2.2 

56.6 

6.2 

4.2 

SS 

5.9 

1.4 

6S 

22.1 

12.4 

10.0 

154 

11.8 

50 

128 

9.8 

23.2 

231 

21.4 

26.6 

16.8 

23.1 

62 

56.3 

61.0 

55.6 

54.2 

75.9 

55.4 

5.3 

graduate 

graduate 

graduate 

graduate 

graduate 

graduate 

2  years 

work 

work 

work 

work 

work 

work 

high  school 

NA  •  Not  avaiUble. 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


The  number  of  employed  persons  is  the  base  for  the  following  percentages. 
The  base  for  these  percentages  is  the  total  number  of  respondents. 

Based  on  Twentieth  Century  Fund  audience  survey  of  24,425  respondents.  The  figures  given  here  are  weighted  averages  of 
the  results  for  mdividual  art  forms.  Weights  are  based  cn  estimated  attendance  in  1963-1964  and  are  as  follows  (on  a  100 
point  scale)  Broadway  «  38,  off-Broadway  =  5,  regional  repertory  theatre 
dance  ■  4. 


9,  major  orchestras  »  38.  opera  =  6, 


(d)  Data  from  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960  Detailed  Characteristics,  U.S.  Summary,  Tables  158,  173,  185,  194,  203,  224.  A 
composite  profile  could  have  been  built  for  just  those  cites  where  surveys  were  conducted,  but  some  experimentation 
indicated  that  this  refinement  would  have  made  little  difference. 
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Table  MS. 

Demographic  characteristics  of  performing  arts  audiences:  1963-1964  (continued  from 
previous  page) 


Performing  Urban 


Theatre 

Major  sym- 
phonies 

Opera 

Ballet 

Ensembles 

arts 

audience  (c) 

population  (d) 
(1960) 

mm  m 

(percent) 

Females  (ag?  25  and  over) 

Grade  school  and  less 

than  4  years  high  school  .. 

2.1 

2S 

1.7 

1.? 

1.6 

2.8 

55.1 

4  years  high  school  

15.6 

11.7 

13.1 

16.0 

6.4 

15.3 

28.9 

1-3  years  college  

22.8 

21.9 

26.8 

20.7 

13.9 

236 

9.5 

4  years  college  

27.2 

30.7 

26.6 

24.1 

26.3 

267 

4.5 

Graduate  school  

32.3 

33.2 

31.9 

37.2 

51^ 

31.6 

2.0 

Median  categpry  

4  years 

4  years 

4  years 

4  years 

graduate 

4  years 

3  years 

college 

college 

college 

college 

work 

college 

high  school 

Income 

OverS5,000   

92.5 

88.2 

89.7 

89.0 

86.0 

91.3 

64.8 

Over  $15,000   

41.0 

35.4 

3U 

31.2 

30.5 

39.5 

5.4 

Over  $75,000   

17.3 

16.4 

13.2 

13.6 

11.7 

17.4 

1.5 

Median  mcome  in  dollars.. 

13,188 

11,870 

11300 

11,016 

11,178 

12,804 

6,166 

Frequency  of  attendance  in  last  2  months 

Theatre  

SS 

7.9 

9.8 

11.7 

9.1 

NA 

NA 

Synphony  

2.2 

9.7 

4.2 

3.6 

5.7 

NA 

NA 

Oi>cra  

1.0 

1.7 

5.4 

2.9 

1." 

NA 

NA 

Dance  

0.9 

0.9 

2.1 

5.8 

16 

NA 

NA 

^ ahcT  serious  music  

1.8 

3.2 

3.1 

2.6 

&.7 

NA 

NA 

Number  of  respondents  

9,976 

9,936 

1,442 

2,136 

.VA 

NA 

NA 

NA  -  Not  available. 

(c)  Based  on  Twentieth  Century  Fund  audience  survey  of  24,425  respondents.  The  figures  given  here  are  weighted  averages  of 
the  results  for  individual  art  fo.ms.  Weights  are  based  on  estimated  attendance  >n  1963^1964  and  are  as  follows  (on  a  100 
point  scale)  Broadway  =  38,  off-Broadway  =  5,  regional  repertory  theatre  -  9,  major  orchestras  =  38,  opera  =  6, 
dance  «  4. 

(d)  Data  from  U.S.  Census  of  Population,  1960  Detailed  Characteristics,  U.S.  Summary,  Tables  158,  173,  185,  194,  203,  224  A 
composite  profile  could  havr  been  built  for  just  those  cities  where  surveys  were  conducted,  but  some  experimentation 
indicated  that  this  refinement  would  have  made  little  difference. 

Source:  Twentieth  Century  Fund  audience  survey,  as  reported  in  William  J.  Baumol  and  William  G.  Dowen,  Performing  Arts'  The 
Economic  Dilemma.  A  Twentieth  Century  Fund  study,  M.I.T.  Press,  Cambridge,  MA,  1966. 

Mcthodologkal  note  Audience  survey  was  conducted  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Questionnaires  were  distributed  to  a 
predetermined  sample  (usually  50  percent)  of  the  audience  at  performances,  by  inserting  copies  into  programs.  Recipients  were 
requested  to  complete  the  forms  and  return  them  ^efore  leaving  the  hall.  The  surveys  were  conducted  from  September  1963 
through  March  1965  in  20  cities.  There  were  153  performances  (88  theatrical,  30  orchestral,  8  operatic,  9  dance,  5  chamber  music, 
and  13  free  open-air  performances)  which  produced  29,413  usable  replies. 
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Table  9-19. 

Public  preference  for  various  types  of  music  1982  and  1985 


Estimated 
preference  rates 


1982  19SS  Evaluation  of 

Musics  liked  (N=l,475)  (N«2,125)  rate  change 


(percent) 

Oassical/chamber  ^.^   29  30  Not  significant 

Opera     10  10  No  change 

Shew  tunes.    ^   24  24  No  change 

i«22  ^  ^  ^  _   30  33  Not  significant 

Soul/blues,  —  —  _   27  33  Increase* 

Big  band  ^     33  32  Not  significant 

Countiy-^rcstem  ^   57  53  Decrease* 

Bluegrass  ^  ^   24  24  No  change 

Rock  ~   37  42  Inciease* 

Mood/easy  listening.  ^   47  52  Increase* 

Folt..  -   26  25  Not  significant 

BaitKishop   16  15  Not  significant 

Hymns/gocpcl..  —   35  40  Increase* 

Other  (mostly  ethnic)   1  5  Inciease* 


Note:  Sample  size  in  this  table  reflects  routing  question  items.  See  table  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public 
Participatiofl  in  the  Artt  (SPPA). 

'Statistically  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level. 

Soorce:  National  Endowment  for  the  Aru«  Research  Division,  'Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  1982  and  19S5  Compared," 
Washington,  D.C,  Note  27,  December  1987  (Data  arc  from  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 
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Table  9-20. 

Proportion  of  public  liking  selected  musics  best:  1982 


Like  best 


Type  of  ousic 

Percent 

(in  ni4l1^/mc\ 

Country  *  western  

38.0 

22.0 
18.0 

Rock  

24.0 

9.0 

Soul/rhythi/blues  

11.0 

7.0 
S.O 

2.0 

Operettas/«isicals/show  tunes  

1.0 
4.0 

1.0 

Others  (nostly  ethnic  nusic  types)  

1.0 
1.0 

156.0* 

lote:  See  table  9-1  for  general  aethodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 
^SuBS  do  not  toUl  100  percent  or  164  Billion  because  of  rounding. 


Source:  Harold  Horowitz,  The  Aaerican  Jazz  Husic  Audience.  National  Jazz  Service  Organization,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Septeid)er  8,  1986,  table  14,  p.  58.    (Data  are  froa  the  1982  SPPA.) 


Table  9-21. 

Proportion  of  persons  liking  selected  musics  by  age  groups:  1982 


Preference  IS-lk      25-3A      35-AA      kb-Vt      55-64      65-74  75-96 


(percent) 

Liked  wm     yoanger  age  groups 


33 

23 

27 

23 

17 

8 

Soul/rhythn/blues  

36 

26 

26 

20 

16 

5 

56 

33 

13 

8 

5 

2 

About  equally  liied  by  all  age  sroups 


Classical /chaaber   17 

Operettas /flusicals /show  tunes   15 

Big  band   16 

County-western   51 

Bluegrass   20 

Hood/easy  listening   42 

Polk   14 


28 

32 

31 

34 

26 

23 

19 

29 

3:# 

29 

24 

19 

21 

31 

f5 

52 

50 

27 

56 

66 

63 

58 

59 

47 

28 

28 

25 

26 

21 

11 

49 

53 

56 

52 

44 

13 

26 

29 

30 

26 

26 

20 

Lilced  iMre  by  the  older  age  groups 


5 

10 

15 

14 

14 

16 

7 

12 

20 

23 

27 

23 

28 

38 

41 

46 

50 

55 

■ote:    See  table  9-1  for  general  Kthodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

Source:  Harold  Horowitz,  The  Aaerican  Jazz  Music  Audif  ^e,  National  Jr_a  Service  Organization,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Septe^r  8,  1986,  table  17,  p.  67.    (DaU  ari  .  ,•  the  198:  SPPA.) 
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Table  9-22. 

Overall  opinion  of  recording  buyers  of  selected  music  types  by  cex  and 
age:  1986 


(proportion  indicating  like  **soaevhat"  to  "very  auch*') 
Sex  Ag9 


Hale       Feaale         18-2^         25-3^         35-44  45-54 


(percent) 

Country   46  54  48  46  54  60 

Rock   61  50  80  65  44  25 

Soft  rock   63  75  76  70  70  62 

Classical   39  42  34  35  48  50 

Jazz   32  35  35  33  33  33 

Black  or  soul   22  32  35  28  26  19 

Gospel   26  37  21  29  38  41 


Source:   Country  Husic  Association ,  A  Hew  Look  at  Building  Country  Husic  Radio  Audiences^  Ed  Benson  and 
Judi  Turner,  eds.,  Nasfavilley  TM,  1987,  p.  13. 

NethodoloKical  note:  The  data  coaes  froa  a  "sarket  structure**  study  in  which  **Country  Husic**  was  studied 
in  relation  to  rock,  soft  rock,  black  or  soul,  classical ,  and  gospel  ausic.   The  study  was  conducted 

in  the  following  12  cities  with  a  saaple  of  486  people:   San  Diego,  Seattle,  Dallas,  Houston,  Phoenix, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Birainghaa,  Jacksonville,  Heaphis,  Boston,  and  Pittsburgh.    Interviews  were  conducted 
in  shopping  aalls  between  February  21  and  Harch  21,  1986,  with  soae  suppleaental  interviewing  in  April 
1986.    To  be  included,  a  possible  interviewee  had  to  be  18  to  54  years  old,  white,  and  have  purchased  a 
ausic  recording  for  theaselves  within  the  previous  3  nonths. 
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Table  9-23. 

Overall  opinion  of  recording  buyers  of  selected  music  types  by  region: 
1986 

(proportion  indicating  like  "soaewhat"  to  "very  auch") 
Region 

Southeast          East        Hidvest      Southwest  Uest 

(percent) 

Country                                                               55            49               44  52  51 

  5ft             63                58  48  60 

S<rftrock                                                             69             78                62  70  69 

Classical                                                            41             37                32  48  42 

^*22                                                                     30             28                31  39  39 

Black  or  soul                                                       21             27                36  34  19 

  48             21                15  33  30 

lote:   See  table  9-22  for  aethodo logical  note. 


Suuroe:  Country  l^isic  Association,  A  Mew  Look  at  Building  Country  ffasic  Radio  Audiences.  Ed  Benson,  Judi 
Tomer,  eds.,  Hashville,  TH,  1987,  p.  13. 


Table  9-24. 


Musical  activities  of  9, 

13, 

and  17  year  olds  by  age  group  and  sex: 

197b 

9  year  olds 

13  year  olds 

17 

year  olds 

Both 

Both 

DUUl 

Musical  activities  in  1979 

sexes 

Male  Peaale 

sexes 

Hale  Pettle 

sexes 

Hale  Peoale 

(percent) 

38.3 

36.1 

40.6 

90.3 

87.5 

93.0 

70.  J 

97.9 

99.1 

Sing  by  yourself  just  for  fun. 

45.3 

38.3 

52.5 

60. 1 

47.1 

72.8 

71  9 

58.0 

83.7 

39.9 

30.4 

49.7 

41.3 

24.6 

57.5 

Ail  Q 

34.4 

62.7 

Sing  in  a  church  or  cosunity 

43.6 

42.4 

44.9 

26.8 

22.6 

30.9 

20.3 

15.1 

25.4 

Play  a  nisical  instnaent  by 

35.3 

35.9 

34.7 

40.3 

38.5 

42.1 

39.2 

35.6 

42.7 

Play  a  ausical  instruKnt  with 

26.2 

26.0 

26.4 

22.5 

22.0 

23.0 

21.6 

22.1 

21.0 

Play  a  ausical  instnaent  in  a 

20.1 

20.5 

19.8 

10.6 

10.3 

10.9 

8.2 

8.0 

8.4 

36.3 

33.6 

39.1 

23.0 

20.4 

25.5 

11.9 

9.8 

13.8 

50.3 

47.4 

53.4 

36.7 

36.1 

37.2 

28.3 

30.0 

26.7 

Source:   U.S.  Departwnt  of  Education,  iational  Institute  of  Education,  National  Assessaent  of  Educational 
Progress,  tfasic.  1971-79:    Results  froa  the  Second  National  Music  AssessMit.  Noveaber  1981. 
As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  Music  and  Miigir  FAir^atprs:    Data  and  Inforaation,  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  Reston,  VA,  1984,  table  4.3. 

Hetbodological  note:   The  National  Assessaent  of  Education  Progress  (NAKP)  is  a  project  funded  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  and  prior  to  1984  carried  out  by  the  Education  Omission  of  the  SUtes.    Beginning  in 
1984,  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  assiMd  over  responsibility  for  NAKP.   The  overall  goal  of  the 
project  is  to  detenine  the  Nation* s  progress  in  education.   To  acco^ilish  this,  a  cross-sectional  study  was 
designed  and  initially  iaplewnted  in  1%9.   Each  year  since  1969,  National  Assesswnt  has  gathered  infonation 
about  levels  of  educational  achieveaent  across  the  country.   NAEP  surveys  the  educational  atUi»ents  of  9,  13, 
and  17  year  olds,  and  young  adults  (ages  25  to  35)  in  10  learning  areas.   Different  leamii^  areas  are  assessed 
every  year,  and  all  areas  are  periodically  reassessed  to  aeasure  possible  changes  in  educational  achieveaent. 

A  Kiltistage  probability  saaple  is  used  by  NAEP.   The  priaary  sa^>ling  units  are  stratified  by  region,  and 
vithin  region  by  SUte,  size  of  coaaunity,  and  for  the  two  saaller  sizes  of  cownity  straU,  by  socioeconoaic 
level.   The  design  of  the  NAEP  changed  substantially  with  the  change  in  adainistration  to  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  in  1984. 

Participating  students  are  ackinistered  instruaents  designed  to  assess  their  attaifwnt  of  specific  tasks. 
Assessaent  exercises  are  adainistered  to  individuals  or  saall  groups  by  trained  personnel.    Infoxaation  froa 
NAEP  is  subject  to  both  nonsaapling  and  sa^>ling  error.   Nonsa^iling  errors  aay  include  nonparticipation  and 
instxwenUtion.    Nonparticipation  is  ainiaized  through  oversaapling,  although  this  does  not  assess  the  bias  of 
nonparticipants.    InstniaenUtion  nonsa^>ling  error  occurs  if  the  NAEP  assessaent  instnaents  do  not  adequately 
aeasure  what  is  being  taught  and,  in  turn,  what  is  being  learned  by  the  ^oidents.   This  inforaation  is  froa 
National  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  The  Condition  of  Education;    1983  Edition,  p.  235. 


Table  9-25. 

Differences  in  rates  of  exposure  to  art  socialization  experiences  (including  lessons  or  classes 
and  parent-mediated  experiences):  1982  and  1985 


Estimated 
participation  rates 


1982  19gS  Evaluation  of 

^•icgofy  (N»U72)  (N«2374)  Significance- 


LessoBS  or  classes  (percent  citing 
some  exposure) 

Music    

Visual  artt.-  ^  

Acting.^  ^  

Ballet   ^  

Creative  writing....^  

Arts/crafts  «  

Art  appreciation  

Music  appreciation  

Parent  mediated  (percent  indicating  parent 
often  did  the  action) 

Listened  to  classical  music/opera  

Took  to  museums  

Took  to  plays/dance/classical  music 

performances  

Encouraged  reading  


Note:  See  Ubie  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 
•No  changes  were  significant  at  the  5^  percent  confidence  level  in  this  group 

Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  1982  and  1985  Compared." 
Washington,  D.C,  Note  27,  December  1987.  (Data  arc  from  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 


7,9  (, 


48  47  Not  significant 

25  25  No  change 

9  10  Not  significant 

8  8  No  change 

20  8  Not  significant 
33  34  Not  significant 

21  19  Not  significant 

22  20  Not  significant 


8  9  Not  significant 

5  5  No  change 

6  5  Not  significant 
38  37  Not  significant 


ERIC 
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Chart  9-3 

Percentage  of  the  population  with  art  socialization  experiences  (including 
lessons,  classes,  and  parent-mediated  experiences):  1985 


Lessons  or  classes 


Parcnt-often: 

Listened  to  cisssical  music,  opcrm 
Took  to  museums 
Took  to  aits  perfonnances 

Encouraged  reading 


47% 


10 


20 


30 


J  37% 

"T  

40 


"1 

50 


Source;  Survey  of  Public  ParticipaUon  in  the  Arts;  See  uble  9-25  for  full  citaUon. 


Table  9-26. 

Cultural  socialization  in  family  by  race  and  ethnicity:    1982  and  1985 


Kace/ethnicity 

Pareiits  listened 
to  classical 
■usic  (a) 

Parents  took 
to  art  fluseuas/ 
galleries  (a) 

Parents  took  to 
plays /dance/ 
cl^sical 
■usic  (a) 

Parents 
reading  (a) 

1982 
(N=5372) 

1985 
(N=2289) 

1982 
(N=5379) 

1985 
(N=2290) 

1982 
(N=53V4) 

1985 
(N=2284) 

IQ09 

(N=5383)  (N=2294) 

(percent) 

Whi  e  

3A.19 

35.33 

36.64 

33.05 

33.59 

40.36  39.08 

Black  

22.17 

26.86 

26.07 

26.31 

29.13 

32.82  37.91 

25.05 

22.76 

27.09 

20.36 

23.16 

22.26  20.06 

48.70 

(b) 

43.30 

(b) 

32.86 

(b)  46.66 

■ote:  Includes  weighted  full  sanple  for  routing  iteas  for  1982  and  June- January  for  1985.  See  table  9-1 
for  general  nethodological  note  on  Sunreys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA) . 


(a)  These  nunbers  reflect  weighted  percentager  of  groups  reporting  that  parents  are  engaged  in  activities 
"occasionally  or  often"  for  all  coluons,  eicept  "encouraged  reading"  which  refers  to  just  "often." 

(b)  In  1982,  Asian-Anericans  were  in  an  "Other"  category  not  included  in  this  analysis. 

ScuEce:    Paul  DiMaggio  and  Francie  Ostrower,  Race>  Ethnicity  and  Participation  in  the  A?  ts:    Patterns  of 
Participation  bv  Black.  Hispanic,  and  White  Aaericans  in  Selected  Activities  froti  the  1982  and  1985  Sarvevs 
of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts,  Report  to  the  National  Endownent  for  the  Arts,    Research  Division, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  CT,  1907,  Table  2-6.    (Dau  are  froa  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 
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Table  9-27. 

Socialization  experiences  by  age:  1982 


Age  group 


Never  attended 
a  play,  dance, 
classical 
conceit,  or  act 


Never  had  a 
music  or  art 


museum  in  leir    appreciation  class 
youth        prior  to  age  25 


Never  had 
music,  acting, 
writing,  ballet, 
art,  or  craft 
lessons  prior  to 
age  25 


Never  had- 
an  arts- 
lelated  sociali- 
zation experience 
prior  to  age  25 


Never  heard 
classical 
music  or  opera 
played  in  their 
home  dunng  their 
youth 


18-24  yean 
25-31  yeais  , 
32-42  yeais  . 
43-61  yeais  . 
62+  yeais  ... 
Total  


44.2 
48.9 
56.8 
60.7 
71.7 
57.4 


73.0* 

614 

68.8 

78.4 

87.7 

74.9 


(percent  of  adult  population) 

2^5  12^ 

25.2  14.8 

403  26S 

52.2  37.1 

64.7  48.2 

43.0  29S 


70.1 
69.3 
70S 
70.4 
75.7 
71.2 


'^ote:  Uses  1982  data  for  November  and  December  only  during  which  time  there  were  2,678  valid  responses.  This  satiple  was  selected 
because  it  was  the  time  frame  in  which  respondents  were  asked  alt  of  the  socialization  questions.  See  ubie  9-1  for  general  methodological 
note  on  Suiveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

•Many  respondents  are  still  in  school  as  well  as  not  having  reached  age  limit  at  which  many  people  have  appreciation  classes. 

Source:  Richard  J.  Orend,  Socialization  in  the  Arts  from  the  1982  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts,  Report  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Washington.  D.C..  1987,  table  8,  p.  21.  (Data  are  from  the  1982  SPPA.) 


Table  9-28. 

Age  and  the  desire  to  increase  attendance  at  performing  arts  events  and  art 
museums:  1982 


Adult  persons  indicating  wish  to  attend  Bore 


Husical 

Jazz  Classical  plays  and  Art 

Age  group                                  nusic  ousic  Opera  operettas  Plays       Ballet  ouseuDs 

1982  ruult:s  (percent) 

Total                                               18  18  7  33  25  12  31 

18-24  yrs                                         27  12  3  28  23  12  32 

25-34  yrs                                         26  19  6  35  30  13  40 

55-44  yrs                                         17  22  8  36  28  17  33 

*5-54  yrs                                         16  23  10  38  28  13  29 

55-64  yrs                                         10  18  9  33  22  10  25 

65-74  yrr.                                           8  16  10  28  17  10  22 

75-96+  yrs                                         5  17  12  25  14  11  18 


lote:   See  table  9-1  for  general  bp thodo logical  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

Soivces:  (1982)  National  Endowint  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Age,  Desire  and  Barriers  to  Increased 
Attendance  ^t  Performing  Arts  Rvcjnts  and  Ait  Museuas,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Note  14,  February  1986.  (DaU  are 
froa  the  1982  SPPA.) 


Chart  9-4. 

Perception  of  barriers  to  increased  attendance  at  performing  arts  events 
and  art  museums  by  full  adult  population:  1982 


Typ«  of  barrier 
Poor  quality  ofaitform 
Age  or  health  pioUem 
Babysitter/child  care  problem 
Trtnsportation/trafnc^king  problem 
No  one  to  go  with 
Lack  of  motivation 
Poor  performance  time 
Too  far  to  go 
An  form  not  available 
Too  expensive 
Not  enough  time 

0  10  20  30 

Source:  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts,  1982;  See  uble  9-29  for  full  ciution. 
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Table  9-29. 

Metropolitan  area  (SMSA)  residence  and  the  perception  of  barriers  to 
increased  attendance  at  i)erforming  arts  events  and  art  museums:  1982 


Pull  adult 
populati<m 

Central  city 
of  SHSA 

Not  in  central 
city  of  SMSA 

Not  in  SMS/ 

NuHb6r  of  persons  in  group.  

16A 

S7S  000 

HH 

oo 

f.9Q  Ann 

01  *>  AAA 

Percent  desiring  nore  activity  

63.0 

k7  0 

A7  Q 

SS  7 

Type  of  barrier 

Rank 

rercenL 

Dank 

Percent 

KanR 

Percent 

Not  enou^  tiae  

I 

42.6 

1 
1 

**j .  J 

1 
1 

yj.yj 

cy.i, 

2 

29.9 

2 

^7  Q 

J  f  .  7 

7 
L 

^1  A 
Ji  .  0 

10  7 

l7.  / 

Art  foTB  not  available  

t 

27.2 

3 

lO  .  J 

u 

17  7 

1 
1 

/.O  A 

Too  far  to  go  

1Q  a 

Q 

o 

".0 

c 

J 

Ij.  7 

I 

ii  .0 

Poor  performance  tiw  

5 

15.8 

5 

IS  fi 

J 

17.0 

c 
J 

1 A  /. 

LacX  of  Motivation  

O 

1  ^  A 
iJ.O 

/, 
•1 

17  7 

O 

1  /  c 

14.  b 

6 

9.2 

Ho  one  to  go  with  

7 

9.2 

6 

11. I 

7 

10.2 

8 

5.9 

Transport/traffic/parking  problem. . 

8 

8.6 

7 

10.0 

8 

9.0 

7 

6.7 

Babysitter  or  child  care  problem. . . 

9 

6.8 

9 

8.0 

9 

7.2 

9 

5.3 

Age  or  health  problem 

10 

4.7 

10 

6.1 

11 

4.0 

10 

4.4 

Poor  qjuality  of  art  form  

11 

4.0 

11 

5.3 

10 

4.8 

11 

1.9 

12 

2.8 

12 

4.0 

12 

3.4 

15 

0.9 

Prefer  to  watch  TV  

13 

2.0 

13 

2.7 

15 

2.0 

12 

1.4 

14 

1.8 

14 

2.3 

13 

2.2 

17 

0.7 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  events  

15 

1.7 

15 

2.3 

16 

1.9 

13 

1.0 

Work  related  problem  

16 

1.6 

16 

1.5 

14 

1.2 

16 

0.8 

17 

1.2 

17 

1.4 

17 

1.2 

14 

0.9 

18 

0.9 

18 

0.8 

18 

1.2 

18 

0.6 

19 

0.6 

19 

0.7 

20 

0.7 

19 

0.4 

20 

0.6 

20 

0.6 

19 

0.7 

21 

0.4 

21 

0.5 

21 

0.5 

21 

0.6 

20 

0.4 

22 

0.2 

22 

0.3 

22 

0.3 

Rote:   Types  of  barriers  sum  to  more  than  100  percent  because  of  multiple  choices  by  survey  respondents. 
See  table  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Survey  of  Public  Participation  i*i  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

*Ho  cases  in  sample 

Sounse:    National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Population  Location  and  the  Barriers  of  Art" 
from  'Not  Available'  to  *Too  Far  to  Go',"  Washington,  D.C.,  Note  18,  September  1986.    (Data  are  from  the 
1982  SPPA.) 


Table  9-30. 

Barriers  to  increased  attendance  at  performing  arts  events  and  art  museums,  by  selected 
background  characteristics:  1985 


Chanctcristic 


Typcofbamcr  (N= 2,357) 


Time 


Access 


Personal 


Sex 

Male  

Female  

Race 

White  

Black  . —  

Other   

Age 

18  -  24  

25.29  

35-39   

45-49  

55-59   

65  -  69   

75+   

Lal>or  force  participation 
Yes  

No  

Education 

Elemenury  school  

Some  high  school  

High  school  paduate  

Some  college  

College  graduate  

Postgraduate  

Family  income 

Under  $5,000   

$5,000-59,999   

$10,000-514,999   

515,000-524,999   

525,000  -  549,999   

$50,000  and  over  

Household  composition 

Married,  no  children  

Married,  with  children  

Not  married,  no  children  

Not  married,  with  children  

Never  married,  no  children  

Number  of  children  under  6  years 

0  

1  

2  or  more  

Number  of  children  6  to  11  yeais 

0  

2  or  more  


24 
33 


28 
41 
35* 


33 
36 
31 
22 
24 
26 
13* 


30 
29 


43 
25 
31 
30 
28 
30 


37 
41 
29 
38 
22 
22» 


23 
36 
27 
41 
31* 


28 
34 
42* 


28 
38 
32* 


(percent  of  respondents  mentioning  harrier) 


40 
46* 


46 

63 


55 
49 
53 
54 
45 
13 
8* 


55 
29* 


24 
34 
41 
56 
54 
51' 


63 
23 
36 
40 
53 
70- 


49 
46 
30 
41 
54- 


47 
45 
46 


46 
47 
46 


45 
35 
17* 


42 
39 
44 
41 
44 
58 
57* 


40 
51* 


35 
48 
43 
46 
41 
39 


41 
40 
46 
46 
45 
34 


46 
40 
44 

38 
43 


45 
38 
38 


44 
41 
42 


24 
26* 


26 
20 
20 


24 
25 
18 
27 
33 
30 
22* 


24 
27 


27 
24 
27 
21 
23 
30 


15 
32 
29 
23 
21 
29* 


26 
20 
33 
20 
25* 


26 
23 
13* 


26 
21 
13* 


Note:  Uses  responses  collected  during  the  month  oi  January  from  2,357  respondents.  See  tabic  9-1  for  general  methodoloeial  note 
on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA) 

'Differences  in  reasons  given  for  not  attending  more  arts  events  are  significant  (p<.05)  across  categories  of  the  background 
characteristics. 


Soorcc:  Jeny  West,  Puhlic  Particirwition  in  the  Arts:  Demand  and  Bameis  Prepared  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
Research  Division,  Washmgton,  D.C.,  1987,  table  6,  pp.  37-38.  (Data  are  from  the  1985  SPPA.) 
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Appendix  2  -  Regional  Classification 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Regions 


Northeast 


Comiecticut 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Maine 
Mar^and 
Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


Southeast 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Central  (Middle) 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 


West 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Current  Population  Survey  Regions 


Northeast 

Midwest 

(New  Eneland) 

(East  North  CentraH 

Maine 

Olio 

New  Hampshire 

Indiana 

Vermont 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Wisconsin 

Connecticut 

(Middle  Atlantic) 

(West  North  Central) 

New  York 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

Iowa 

Penns^vania 

Mifk^kDiiri 

North  Dakota 

South 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

(South  Atlantic) 

Kansas 

Delaware 

West 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

(Mountain) 

Virinnia 

West  Virginia 

Montana 

North  Carolina 

Idaho 

South  Carolina 

Wyoming 

Georgia 

Colorado 

Florida 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

(East  South  Central) 

Utah 

Nevoid  21 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

(Pacific) 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Washington 

Oregon 

(West  South  Central) 

California 

Alaska 

Arkansas 

Hawai' 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 
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